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Louisburg  Female  College. 

miilS  INSTITUTION  WILL  BE  RE- 
J_  Opened  on  the  loth  Jan.,  1872,  with  a 
full  corps  of  able  and  experienced  Teachers. 

Board,  Tuition  and  Incidentals,  will  be  a- 
i-eas  'liable  as  at  any  similar  College  in  N.  C. 

The  building,  erected  expressly  for  edu- 
cational purposes,  is  situated  in  a  grove  of 
majestic  oaks,  with  an  enclosed  campus  t.i 
ten  acres. 

Louisburg  has  long  been  noted  for  good 
Schools,  and  it  is  my  purpose  to  sustain  the 
reputation  of  the  place. 

Patrons  may  rest  assured  that  no  cnarges 
will  be  made,  outside  of  those  found  on  the 
printed  circular. 

The  regular  charges  for  Board  and  1  niton 
in  the  Literary  Course,  will  never  exceed 
twenty  dollars  ($20^  per  mouth. 

For  particulars,  send  f>  r  circulars  to 

WM.  ROYALL,  D.  D.,  President. 

Jan.  3l» 


J.  J.  H.    GREGORY'S 

ILLUSTRATED    CATALOGUE 

OF 

Garden  ant!  Flower  Seeds 

T^OH  1872- 
Having  introduce  1  to  the  public  the  Hub- 
bard Squash,  American  Turban  Squash. 
Marblehead  Mammoth  Cabbage,  Mexican 
Sweet  Corn,  Phimiey's  Water  M-ion,  Brown's 
New  Uwart  Marrowfat  Pea,  Bo:-,  on  Curled 
Lettuce,  and  other 

New  and  Valuable  Vegetables, 
with  the  return  of  another  season  I  am  again 
prepared  to  supply  the  public  with  Vegetable 
and  Flower  Seeds  of  the  purest  quality.    My 


Annual  Catalogue  is  now  ready,  and  will 
sent  free  to  all.  My  customers  of  last  y 
will  receive  it  without  writing  for  it. 
abounds  in  fine  engravings,  many  of  wl 
were  taken  from  Photographs  of  the  v< 
tables  themselves.  It  has  not  only  all 
velties,  but  the  standard  vegetables  of 
farm  and  garden,  (over  one  hundred 
which  are  of  my  own  growing),  and  a  c 
fully  selected  "list  of  Flower  Seeds. 
stated  in  my  catalogue  all  my  seed  is 
under  three  warrants. — 1st:  That  all  m 
sent  shall  reach  me.  2nd.  That  all  seed  oro 
shall  reach  the  purchaser-.  3rd.  That  my  ■ 
shall  be  fresh,  and  true  to  name.  Catalo; 
free  Lo   all. 

JAMES  J.  II.  GREGORY,  Marblehead, 'A 
Jan.  4 

To  Farmers  and  Gardner 

I  invite  all  who  have  been  in    the  hab 
buying  their  garden  seed  from  boxes  lei 
the  stores,  to  give  my    seed    a  trial,   sid 
side,  and    mark  the    difference    in    their 
initiating,  and  in  the  purity   and   quali  i 
the    vegetables   raised    from    them.     I 
■  made  it  my  mission  for  several  yea  s  pa 
I  drive  bad  seed  from  the  market,  and  to 
'  farmers  and  gardners  the  immense  loss 
annually  suffer  from  the  purchase  of  it. 
r 'he  public  have    well  appreciated    mil 
|  forts  and  I  have  now    fifiy    thousand    ci 
mer.s    in  the  United    States  and    Canada; 
I  sell  no  seed  I   do    not    wirrant,   and  wh 
!  the  real  pith  of  the  matter  I  stand  by  my 
j  ranty;  to  enable  me  to  do  this  I  grow 
!  a  large  proportion    of  the  seed  I  sell.     ( 
-'ogue  sent  free  to  any  applicant. 
JAMES  J   H  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  > 
Jan.  4 
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SPEECH  OF 

Prof.  W.  C.  KERR, 

delivered  before  the  Roanoke  <f  Tar 
River  Agricultural  Society, 
November,  1871. 

fr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of 
the  Roanoke  and  Tar  River  Ag- 
ricultural Association : 
I  am  able  to  say  with  entire  can> 
sr  that  there  is  no  portion  of  the 
tatc,  and  that  there  are  no  farmers 
ly where,  to  whose  call  I  would  re- 
>ond  more  cheerfully  than  yours 
1  the  present  occasion.  And  just 
?cause  I  know  that  you  have  amono* 
m  and  for  a  generation  ha\e  had 
ore  progressive  and  wide  awake 
rmers,  and  more  of  them,  than 
iy  other  portion  of  the  State.  I 
low  therefore  that  you  are  inter- 

in 
-t 
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ested  and  intelligently  interested  in 
whatever  concerns  agriculture,    and 
that  I  shall  not  lose  my  time  in  dis- 
cussing this  subject  with  you.  There 
are  not  wanting  among  you  also  the 
palpable  signs  of  agricultural  awak- 
ening  and  activity.     Besides  what 
may  be  seen  on  many  of  your  farms, 
in  the  way  of  betterment  and  pro^ 
gress  I  refer  with  gratification,  and 
hope,  to  your  agricultural   societies 
and  clubs  and    discussions,  and  to 
the  fact  of  your  having  started  and 
maintained  a  live  agricultural  jour- 
nal in   your  midst.     So  that  1  can 
say  to  you,  in  beginning,  gentlemen, 
you  are  in  the  right   path,  go   for- 
ward.    That  is  the  road  that  leads 
to  thrift,  and  ultimately  to  fortune. 
And  here  let  me   say,   at  the  out' 
start,  that    I  hope    there  are  none 
among  you  of  6uch  as  are  found  in 
numbers  in  some  other  portion*  of 
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the  State,   who   are    meditating  an 
abandonment  of  the  contest,   an   ig- 
noble  retreat,    in  face  of  the  new 
and  confessedly  great  difficulties  and 
discouragements   which  have  lately 
and  providentially  arisen  in  the  far- 
mer's path,  as  well  as,  but    not  per- 
haps more  than,  of  every  body  else, 
who  are  ready  to  quit  the  plow  for 
counter  or  the  forum,  for  office,  or 
for  rail  road  or  insurance  agencies. 
For  the  great  business  of  the  world 
is  this.     The  subsistence,   the  com- 
fort, the  luxury,    the  wealth  of  all 
men  is  the  fruit  of  the  field.     Farm- 
ing must  and  will  go  on,  whatever 
else    may   be  intermitted,   and  the 
larger  part  of  mankind  will  still  be 
tillers  of  the  soil,  as  always.     And 
never  in  any   age  had  the  farmer  a 
wider  or  more  enticing  field  before 
him,  or  promise  of  greater  and  more 
certain  rewards    of  enterprise  and 
intelligent    industry.      Agriculture 
has  only    now   reached  a  sure  and 
stable   scientific  foundation,  and  is 
just  entering  upon    its  proper    and 
grand  career.     And  let   me  say  to 
you,  as  1  do  with  porfect  conviction, 
that  there  is  no  portion  of  this  con- 
tinent, or  of  the  world,  that  to-day 
holds'  out  to  the  intelligent   tiller  of 
the  soil   a  more    inviting    prospect 
than   yours.     I  will  give   you    my 
reasons  briefly  for  this  oponion.     In 
the  first  place,  what   are  the  domi- 
nant conditions  which  determine  for 
us  the  relative  favorableness  of  dif- 
ferent|localities  !     Evidently  the  cli- 
ihate,  soil  and  access   to  market. — 


How  do  we  stand  as  to  these  partic- 
ulars ?     As  to    the  first,  every  one 
knows  that  cl:mate  is  it,  which  more 
than  any  other  circumstance  settles 
the   bounds    of   human    habitation, 
shuts  out  the  race  from  central  Af- 
rica and  the  frozen  zones,  which  has 
bounded  the    civilization,    the  com- 
merce,— almost  the  entire  develop- 
ment and    history  of    man  between 
the  isothermals  of  40   deg.    and  6C 
deg., — approximately    between  the 
paralles  30    deg.    and    50    deg.    oi 
North  latitude.  •.  Along  the    magi: 
line  of  60  deg.  of  mean  annual  tern 
perature  are  clustered  many  of  tht 
great   centers    of  '  civilization    anc 
seats  of  population  and  of  empire  o 
ancient  and  modern  times,  as  Rome 
Constantinople,    Teheran,   Nankin 
Yeddo,     Madrid   and    Lisbon,   ami 
others  ;  and  on  our  new  continent, 
line    of    growing    cities    from    Sa: 
Francisco    to    Norfolk.     You    ar 
situated  within  this   dominant  son 
of  power  and   progress.      In  all   il 
circumstances  your  climate  is  one  ( 
the  most  favorable  which  has  falle 
to  the  inheritante  of  any  people. 

As  to  soil,  besides  the  large  trac 
of  fertile  alluvions  that  skirt  yoi 
rivers,  and  of  rich  swamps  inte: 
spersed  along  the  swells  and  wate 
sheds  between,  the  average  of  yo!> 
uplands  possess  a  soil  of  admirab 
texture  and  capacity,  which  ri 
sponcls  kindly  and  generously 
every  touch  of  intelligent  cultui 
And  then  what  boundless  stores  ' 
fertility  besides,  have  been  gather 
up  by  the  life   and  tides  of  anciq 
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seas  and  estuaries,  and  garnered 
away  in  your  very  fields  to  evoke 
the  industry  and  reward  the  labor 
and  supply  the  current  waste  of  cul- 
tivation of  successive  generations ! 
And  in  the  matter  of  accessibility 
to  market  you  are  little  behind  the 
most  favored.  You  may  have  any 
transportation  you  desire,  by -land 
or  water,  and  are  able  in  a  few 
hours  to  reach  one  of  the  best  ports 
on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and 
to  put  every  product  of  your  .far- 
mers, from  an  egg  to  a  cotton  bale, 
afloat  upon  the  great  current  of  the 
world's  trade.  The  importance  of 
this  advantage  is  strikingly  illustra- 
ted by  the  case  of  New  Jersey,  the 
price  of  whose  lands  per  acre  has 
risen,  in  a  single  generation,  from 
the  lowest  point,  as  compared  with 
any  other  State,  to  the  very  high- 
est, and  is  to-day  double  that  of  the 
lands  of  the  empire  State  of  New 
York,  for  example.  No  one  seeks 
any  other  explanation  of  the  trans- 
formation than  the  presence  of  the 
two  great  markets,  New  York  and 
Philadelphia,  at  her  doors. 
\  And  again  your  c'imate,  soil  and 
proximity  to  market,  together,  give 
iyou  a  wider  range  of  marketable 
products  than  any  other  region  can 
,boast.  In  fact  this  particular  sec- 
tion combines  advantages  which  co- 
exist not  only  in  no  other  State,  but 
in  no  other  part  of  this  State. — 
Take  the  three  great  cash  crops  of 
of  the  continent,  which  make  up 
nearly  the  whole  of  our  national  ex- 
ports, to    balance    foreign  trade. — 


Wheat  of  the  North  and  Nortwest, 
Canada,  New  York,  and  the  upper 
Mississippi ;  tobacco,  of  the  Middle, 
and  cotton  of  the  subtropical  States, 
— you  can  and  do  produce  them  all. 
And  what  is  to  prevert  your  compet- 
ing with  cither  the  first  or  the  last 
on  equal,  nay,  on  advantageous 
terms  ?  Last  year  the  superabund- 
ant harvest  of  the  Northwest  would 
not  pay  its  own  freight  to  the  sea- 
board and  the  producer  has  now  two 
crops  on  hand,  and  depends  on  the 
continuation  calamities  of  Europe 
to  get  his  money  back.  There  are 
no  difficulties  of  that  sort  here.  If 
you  refer  to  their  production  of  20 
to  30  bushels  per  acre,  against  your 
10  or  15,  my  answer  is,  farm  as 
they  do  in  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia, and  you  will  at  least  equal 
their  product.  And  you  can  put 
your  crops  into  market  a  full  month 
in  advance  your  competitors,  which 
is  no  slight  advantage  ;  and  North 
Carolina  wheat  bears  a  better  price 
in  New  York  City  than  New  York 
wheat.  You  may  not  be  aware  of 
the  fact,  but  the  New  York  baker 
is.  And  as  to  cotton,  when  you 
consider  the  difference  in  the  quan- 
tity and  p"ice  of  labor,  the  danger 
from  floods,  army  worm  and  the  nu- 
merous "ills  that  cotton  is  heir  to  " 
on  the  Gulf,  to  say  nothing  of  sec- 
ondary considerations  as  distance 
from  market,  insalubrity  of  climate, 
&c,  Tar  River  has  no  reason  to 
envy  Red  River  or  Bayou  Teche, 
or  the  Roanoke  to  seek  to  empty  it- 
self into  the  Mississippi. 
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And  then,  in  that  section  it  is 
cotton,  or  nothing  ;  just  as  in  the 
former  it  is  wheat  or  nothing. — 
They  have  nothing  else  marketable, 
Whether  the  quotations  ore  up  war. 1 
or  downward,  still  it  is  cotton,  cot- 
ton— wheat,  wheat.  Here  you  may 
change  your  crops  at  will  and  every 
thing  you  can  produce  is  marketa*. 
ble  ;  and  you  have  not  simply  one, 
nor  even  all  three  of  the  great  sta- 
ples, but  nearly  the  whole  ogricul 
tural  range  of  the  continent,  besides. 
Thus,  in  brief,  I  justify  the  assertion 
in  regard  to  the  exceeding  favora 
bleness  of  this  particular  section, 
agriculturially  considered.  It  is 
too  true  that  as  yet  your  agriculture 
is  not  what  it  should  be,  because 
most  of  you  have  not  availed  your- 
selves of  these  great  advantages,  to 
any  considerable  extent.  That  is 
what  you  are  going  to  do  now.  But  I 
have  not  stated  the  half.  Before 
the  most  diligent  aud  enterprising 
among  you  shall  have  trimmed  your 
sails  to  this  favoring  breeze,  they 
will  be  filled  and  swept  on  to  port 
by  such  prosperous  g<i!e  as  never 
urged  Spanish  galleon  or  Grecian 
argosy  ii.  olden  time.  Your  geo^ 
graphical  situation  is  hard  by  a  port, 
which  bias  no  superior  on  any  shore, 
the  predestined  entrepot  for  the  ex- 
ports of  a  continent,  into  which  will 
I  )on  be  poured  a  tide  of  commerce 
such  as  never  fell  into  the  lap  of 
Tyro,  Alexandria  or  Venice  ;  and 
almost  by  your  very  doors  will 
sweep  the  broad,  continuous  an.d 
ever  growing  current  of  trade  from 


vast  and  teeming  valley  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, from  the  Pacific  slope,  from 
the  islands  of  the  sea,  and  fr<>m  be* 
yond  that,  "  the  wealth  of  Omus 
and  of  Ind,"  a  stream  along  whose 
track,  as  of  old,  will  spring  up  cities 
which  will  outvie  the  ancient  glories^ 
the  population  and  power  of  Palmyra 
and .  Damascus.  These  are  no 
dreams,  but  legitimate  deductions 
from  the  most  indubitable  facts.  If 
I  hud  time  to  make  money,  as  Agas- 
s'z  puts  it,  and  were  able  to  follow 
my  bent,  and  take  to  farming,  I 
should  certainly  show  my  faith  by 
my  works,  and  unhestatiugly  seek 
this  very  region,  and  for  these  very 
reasons,  so  hurriedly  indicated. 

And  yet;  after  all  that  has  been 
said,  or  can  be,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  your  actual  average  agriculture 
here,  as  elsewhere  in  our  State,  is 
far  from  a  satisfactory,  or  commen- 
dable, or  promising  condition,  and 
may  in  fact  be  characterized  as  very 
low  farming.  Why  this  is  so,  in 
presence  of  so  great  natural  advan- 
tage, would  be  by  no  means  an  un* 
important  or  unprofitable  inquiry, 
but  the  far  more  pressing  and  prac» 
tical  question  of  the  hour  is,  how  to 
better  it,  what  is  the  most  rational 
and  certain  and  speedy  practicable 
means  of  effecting  the  desired  anc 
the  demanded  improvement.  Everj 
one  sees  and  admits  that  something 
is  wrong,  that  much  is  wrong,  seri 
ously,  radically,  latally  wrong.— 
We  hi.vj  cleared  very  nearly  a 
much  land  as  we  can  do  safely,  i 
we  have  regard  to  the  stability   o 
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our  climate  and  the  supply  of  tirn 
ber  for  current  consumption.  A.- 
bout  two  thirds  of  that  has  already 
been  worn  out,  and  the  remainder 
is  steadily  and  surely  deteriorating 
with  every  year's  cultivation  ;  and 
the  end  of  that  system  is  found  at 
the  conclusion  of  a  short  sum  in 
arithmetic.  Now  what  are  you  go 
ing  to  do  about  it  ?  It  is  a  vital 
inquiry.  "  To  be  or  not  to  be, 
that's  the  question."  The  matter 
is  in  a  nut-shell.  You  are  face  to 
face  with  the  naked  problem.  A 
few  of  the  wiser  and  more  forecast- 
ing farmers  among  you  have  seen 
plainly  enough  these  tendencies  and 
the  result  and  have  been  for  a  gen- 
sration  trying  experments  and  seed- 
ing the  means  of  forestalling  or 
iverting  the  catastrophe,  but  with 
various  and  not  always  satisfactory 
results.  Especially  during  the  last 
few  years,  have  been  made  the  most 
iesperate  efforts  .  to  force  matters 
by  the  temporizing  expedient  of 
ouying  fertility  from  the  ends  of 
;he  earth  and  the  depths  of  the  sea, 
)ften  on  ruinous  terms,  and  scatter- 
ng  it  in  thin  morsels  on  the  hungry 
ields;  but  if  by  any  chance,  bold 
md  shameless  adulterations  were 
escaped,  haply  the  envious  rains 
jarried  it  back  to  the  sea,  or  the 
)urning  suns  of  summer  dissipated 
t  upen  the  winds ;  and  still  the 
'orefated  barrenness  comes  on  with 
)ven  accelerated  pace. 

The  general  agricultural  problem 
itripped  of  all  circumstances  and 
icciderit,  which  you  have   to  solve, 


is  the  same  which  has  every  where 
and  always  taxed  thescienceandskill 
of  the  cultivator  of  the  soil  in  every 
age  and  climate,  viz:  how  to  get 
the  largest  yield  without  diminish* 
ing  the  capacity  for  future  produc- 
tion. It  is  the  same  problem  at 
which  Europe  has  been  toiling  for 
the  last  300  years,  which  puzzled 
the  old  Romans  in  the  days  of  Col- 
umella and  the  Georgics,  and  which 
the  ingenious  and  plodding  China- 
min  was  working  out  for  himslf  on 
the  Hoang  Ho  a  thousand  years  be- 
fore. It  is  the  same  which  meets 
the  coffee  planter  in  Brazil,  the 
dresser  of  vineyards  on  the  Rhine, 
the  wheat  grower  of  the  Genessf-rf 
and  the  tobacco  and  the  cotton 
planter  of  the  Dan  and  the  Roan- 
oke. And  with  us  this  old  and 
world  wide  problem  is  complicated 
by  the  preliminary  trouble,  that  we 
have  to  begin  with  on  exhausted 
soil  and  first  repair  the  reckless 
waste  of  the  unskilful  cultivation  of 
our  prdecessors  and  our  own,  and 
and  bring  up  the  grade  of  our  worn 
out  fields  to  the  required  standard 
of  remunerative  fertility.  But  since 
the  procedure  for  the  restoration, 
and  the  maintenance  of  fertility  is 
identical,  both  as  to  principles  and 
methods,  there  is  no  need  to  consid- 
er them  separately. 

Now  it  is  the  obvious  suggestion 
of  the  commonest  common  sense, 
to  inquire,  before  undertaking  an 
independent  solution  of  the  problem, 
what  has  been  the  result  of  the  ac- 
cumulated experience,  skill,  intelli- 
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gence   and    science   of   the    rest  of 
"mankind,  from    China   to    Peru," 
and  from  Confucius  to   Liebig.     Of 
course  we  (Jo  not   ignore   the   fact 
that  the  problem  has  a  special  solu 
tion  for  every  different  set  of  condi- 
tions arising  out  of    differences  and 
various    relations    of  soil,    climate, 
&c.     Still  then  must  have  emerged 
out  of  this  vast    experience  and  ob 
servation,  certain    fixed  and    ascer- 
tained general    principles   and  rela- 
tions of  facts,   which,    set    forth   in 
due  order    and    co-ordination,    will 
will  constitute  for  us   the  science  of 
the  subject.     And  however  interes- 
ting and  instructive   it  might  prove 
to  consider  the  subject  historically, 
and  to  ascertain  by   what  circuitous 
and  tedious    process,    through  what 
slow  and    gradual    approximations, 
and    costly     experiments    and    dis- 
couraging failures,  the  present  de- 
gree of  certainty  and   science  in  es- 
tablished conclusions  has  been  reach- 
ed, our  present  limits   are    entirely 
inadequate  for    the    discussion  and 
will  suffice  only  to  eliminate  and  pre- 
sent in  a  general  view  the    leading 
principles  and  more    important  and 
weighty  results,  and  to  indicate  the 
bearing  of  these  upon  our   own  cir- 
cumstancestances    and   agricultural 
practice. 

I  begin  with  the  broad  general 
statement  that  a  national  and  per- 
fect system  of  agriculture  is  that 
which  wokes  from  the  soil  itself  the 
jneans  of  maintaining  its  own  fer- 
tility indefinitly.  That  is  my  text. 
It  is  assumed,  as  has  been    already 


Stated,  that  it  is  essential  to  any 
system  that  the  fertility  be  mainr 
tained,  that  agriculture  being  self 
destructive  and  so,  no  system  at  all, 
in  which  this  is  not  done.  The 
proposition  is  stated  in  other  terms, 
that  in  a  perfect  system  the  fertili- 
ty of  the  soil  is  self  perpetuating. 
And  any  system  is  determined,  as 
more  or  less  perfect,  more  or  less 
rational,  according  as  it  approxi- 
mates this  standard.  In  support  of 
this  proposition,  I  call. your  atten- 
tion to  some  general  considerations. 
And  first,  observe  that  the  soil  in 
its  primitive  state,  .before  it 
is  violated  by  the  plowshare  of  hu- 
man culture,  has  supported  for  un- 
known thousands  of  years  a  contin- 
uous  succession  of  forest  growth, 
and  this  not  only  without  exhaus 
tion,  or  even  deterioration,  butwitl( 
continual  improvement.  Or  tak 
the  stronger  case  of  those  forest, 
which  being  in  the  neighborhood  o 
iron  furnaces  have  yielded  to  th 
woodman  every  thirty  years  thei 
entire  crop  of  timber  for  centunrie! 
together,  without  visible  diminiutio 
of  productive  power. 

Again,  con-ider  the  history  c 
the  agriculture  of  the  older  an 
more  populous  regions  of  the  eartl 
China  for  example,  or  Japan,  whei; 
the  entire  surface  has  been  occupiei 
and  reduced  to  cultivation  for  moi: 
than  3000  years,  and  still  produce 
abundant  harvests,  in  fact  not  on! 
yields  far  more  than  in  its  origin  i 
condition,  but  more  than  any  oth< 
equal   portional  of  the  earth's  su 
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race.  So  also*  with  many  portions 
)f  Europe,  which  have  been  in  con 
itant  cultivation  for  more  than  a 
housand  years  and  }^et  show  no 
lymptoms  of  exhaustion.  And 
since  the  application  of  science  and 
systematic  experiment  and  observa- 
,ion  to  this  subject,  within  our  own 
generation,  crops  of  small  grain,  for 
3xample  have  been  produced  (as  on 
;he  experimental  farm  of  the  British 
Royal  Agricultural  Society,)  for 
nore  than  20  years  in  succession 
.vithout  a  particle  of  manure,  the 
ast  harvest  being  larger  than  the 
irst.  And  many  of  you  have  doubt- 
ess  seen  perfectly  well  authenhca- 
;ed  accounts  of  similar  experiments 
n  various  parts  of  this  country,  and 
jerhaps  some  of  you  have  made 
such  for  yourselves.  The  proposi- 
;ion  then  is  established  historically, 
is  a  matter  of  fact,  that  in  general 
;he  soil  contains  within  itself  the 
neans,  under  judicious  culture,  of 
perpetuating  its  own  fertility. 

But  a  little  reflection  will  show 
;hat  this  must  be  so,  in  tho  very  na- 
;ure  of  things,  and  independently  of 
md  antecedently  to  all  historical 
ind  scientific  demonstration.  Oth- 
;rwise,  how  could  the  t.-emino-  mil- 
ions,  for  example,  have  occupied 
md  thriven  upon  the  same  soil  for 
1000  years;  if  it  were  capable  of  ex- 
laustion  in  20  years,  as  some  of  our 
Deople  believe,  and  think  they  have 
lemonstrated,  or  even  in  a  hundred 
imes  20  years.  Many  of  you  have 
tnown  men,  agricultural  heroes, 
?ho  have  worn  out  two  or  three 


farms  in  N.  Carolina,  (enough  land 
to  have  subsisted  a  whole  Chinese 
province)  and  then  started  westward, 
after  the  star  of  the  empire,  seeking, 
like  Alexander,  new  worlds  to  con- 
quer and  desolate.  If  the  theory 
upon  which  such  practice  is  ground- 
ed, the  prevalent  theory  among  us, 
apparently,  were  true,  it  is  plainly 
demonstrable  that  the  human  race 
would  have  long  since  perished  from 
the  face  of  earth.  Every  available 
scrap  of  soil  would  have  been  worn 
out  centuries  ago,  and  the  whole 
circumference  of  the  planet  reduced 
to  one  wide  waste  of  sterility  and 
and  desolation  and  this  great  globe 
itself  fit  only  to  be  kicked  into  the 
limbo  of  the  universe;  and  this 
grand  inheritance  of  ours,  the  the- 
ater of  divine  wisdom  and  order,  in- 
stead of  being  pronounced  "very 
good,"  as  in  the  beginning,  must 
have  been  written  a  miserable  bun- 
gle and  failure. 

Having  seen  that  the  proposition 
is  true  both  necessarily  and  histori- 
cally, let  us  next  inquire  how  it  is 
so,  what  there  is  in  "  the  constitu- 
tion and  course  of  nature"  which 
secures  this  result.  Science  carries 
us  into  the  secret  work-shops  of  na- 
ture and  shows  U3  her  mode  of  op- 
eration. In  the  first  place,  our 
crops,  even  the  richest  and  most 
exhausting  of  them,  as  the  cereal 
grains,  derive  less  than  2  per  cent. 
of  their  substance  from  the  soil,  the 
rest  from  the  atmosphere.  Ninety- 
eight  per  cent,  of  your  bread  is  air; 
and  that's  the  reason   it   don't  ex- 
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haust  the  soil,  to  grow  wheat ;  your 
mode  of  doing  it  may  be  exhaustive 
but  not  the  production  of  the  wheat 
grain.  Your  bushel  of  wheat 
weighs  60  pounds  ;  59  pounds  is  air, 
1  pound  only  is  dirt.  So  that  a 
crop  of  thirty  bushels  per  acre  re- 
moves but  30  pounds  aero ;  and 
such  a  crop  continued  for  1,000 
years  in  successioe,  abstracts  less 
than  1  per  cent,  of  the  substance  of 
your  soil  and  reduces  its  bulk  only 
one  tenth  of  an  inch.  For  corn  and 
other  grains  the  result  is  the  same 
within  a  fraction,  and  potatoes,  root 
crops,  &c.  derive  less  than  1  per 
pent,  of  their  material  from  the  soil, 
and  99  from  the  air. 

In  the  second  place,  consider  the 
origin,  nature  and  constitution  of 
this  wonderful  and  mysterious  thing 
called  soil,  with  which  all  are  so  fa- 
miliar  and  which  so  few  know  any- 
thing about. 

All  soils  are  derived  from  rocks 
by  a  simple  process  of  disintegra- 
tion ;  and  as  all  other  rocks  are  de 
rivatives  from  granite,  soil  may  be 
generally  described  as  simply  gran- 
ite meal.  Ar^  analysis  of  granite, 
therefore  will  give  us  a  type  of  its 
general  composition.  But,  though 
one  in  origin  and  general  composi- 
tion, soils  divide  themselves  natu- 
rally into  two  classes,  differing  from 
each  other  as  bottoms  differ  from 
uplands,  as  the  soils  here  and  east- 
ward differ  from  those  west  oi  Gas. 
ton;  the  digerence  being  due  solely 
to  the  mechanical  fact  that  in  that 
region  the  soils   remain  in  situ,  up- 


on the  rocks  from  which  they  wer» 
derived,  while    here  they  consist  of 
the  same  rocks,    of  the  middle  and 
western  portion  of  the  State,  wh'ch 
have   been    swept  down  by  ancient 
floods,  and  sorti  d  and  redistributed 
by  the  agency  of  water  as  you  seo 
them,  from  here  to  the  seaboard.— 
Now  a  chemical  analysis  of  any  or- 
dinary soil  and  of  the  original  gran- 
i  e,  shows  that  in  addition  tr>  the  80 
or  90  per  cent  of  sand  and  c'ay  (si- 
lica and    alumina    in   varying    pro- 
portions, constitute  th"  mechanical 
basis  of  all  soils,)  there  exist  ten  to 
20  per    cent    of    those    substances 
wtiich    constitute    the  mineral  ele\ 
ments  of  plant  food,— lime,  magne- 
sia, potassa,  sola,  iron  and  phospho- 
nic  and  sulphuric  acid,  and  in  about 
the    relative  proportions  demanded'! 
by  the  exigencies  of-  planet  life  and 
growth.     An    acre  of  soil,     1    foot, 
deep,    weighs  2000  tons,    ten    peri 
cent  of  which  is  200  tons,  sufficient 
for  a  wheat  crop  of  30   bushels  per 
acre,  for    more   than   1,000    years, 
and  for    a  cotton  crop   of   1  bale  to: 
the  acre    for  5  times  as  long,     (fi 
take    the  case    of  phosphoric  acid, 
one  tenth  of  one  per  cent,  is  a  very, 
low  est;mate,  your  Roanoke  bottomej 
will    probaldy  show    several    timer,! 
(possibly  ten     times)   that    amount,, 
yet  this  gives    more  than  4  tons   oil 
phosphate  of  lime  per  acre.     These; 
examples  aro  sufficient  for  my  pur 
pose.     And  to  make  the   case  stii { 
stranger,  the    roots  of  your    cropi; 
with  proper  drainage  and  tillage,  bj, 
no  means    limit  themselves,    to  o n < ,j 
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ot  as  I  have  this  calculation,  but 
metrate  many  times  that  depth, 
id  so  make  it  necessary  to  inulti- 
j  the  above  results  in  the  same 
•oportion.  But  some  one  will  ask, 
these  things  are  so,  what  is  to  be 
,id  of  so  many  old  fields  and  so 
uch  worn  out  land  all  over  the 
tuntry.  Why,  just  this,  that  they 
•e  not  worn  out  at  all.  Who  does 
)t  know  that  a  live  wide-awake 
rmer  from  the  middle  of  England, 
r  example,  or  from  Pennsylvania, 
ill  take  one  of  your  so  called  worn 
it  farms  and  in  5  years  get  a  larg- 
crop  than  was  obtained  the  second 
;ar  after  it  was  cleared  ?  Nd  sir, 
ere  is  no  worn  out  land  in  this 
untry.  Nature  has  put  an  effec 
al  veto  on  that  sort  of  thing.  The 
Dalth  of  the  soil,  like  that  of  the 
I  and  the  sea,  is  inexhaustible. — 
tie  has  locked  up  these  riches  of 
e  earth,  and  only  science  and  pa- 
jnt  industry  can  find  the  key,  or 
ck  the  lock.  She  did  not  mean 
>ese  stores  for  you  or  me,  nor  for 
le  generation,  nor  for  a  hundred; 
le  ment  them  to  last  forever  and  a 
ty,  and  you  can't  thwart  her  plans. 
ou  may  mar  and  spoil  the  surface 
hich  she  has  carefully  and  patient- 
'  prepared  and  beautified  to  your 
ind,  and  so  increase  the  labor  and 
fficulties  of  those  who  come  after 
du  and  bring  down  their  curses  up- 
l  your  head.  But  when  you  turn 
it  your  old  field  and  label  them 
worn  out,"  it  is  simply  that  nature 
is  turned  you  out  for  malfeasance 


in  office  and  turned  the  key  on  you, 
and  it  were  as  easy  to  unlock  the 
gate  of  Pluto's  realm  as  to  reach 
this  forbidden  store,  except  you  find 
the  key,  and  she  spreads  a  protect- 
ing mantle  of  old  field  pines,  or 
broom  sedge  or  lespedeza  over  the 
scarred  and  marred  surface  and 
says  "I  will  keep  these  riches  for  a 
wiser  generation. " 

As  the  gold  and  silver  and  dia- 
mond are  hid  away  in  their  secret 
place  and  only  to  be  had  for  the  del- 
ving, so  is  it  here,  and  after  you 
have  done  your  wisest  and  best,  and 
gotten  the  amplest  rewards  for  your 
labor,  the  next  comer  will  find  an 
und  minished  store.  This  10  or  20 
per  cent  of  plant  food  exists  in 
forms  of  stable  and  refractory 
chemical  combination,  silicates, 
phosphates,  huir.ates,  &c,  which 
give  up  their  treasures  with  the 
most  economical  reluctance,  and 
only  yield  them,  in  sufficiency  for 
the  current  needs  of  the  husband- 
man, to  the  most  judicious  manipu- 
lation, and  regulation  of  their  rela- 
tions to  one  another  and  to  the  pres- 
ence and  action  of  humus,  heat, 
water  and  air.  And  that's  the  rea- 
son why  your  lands  are  not  ex- 
hausted when  they  are  "worn  out," 
the  reason  too  why  the  skilful  far- 
mer from  abroad  prefers  to  begin 
operations  on  our  old  fields,  after 
we  have  done  our  worst,  rather  than 
undertake  the  labor  and  expense  of 
clearing  "new  grounds." 

(continued  in  our  next.) 
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For  the  Reconstructed  Farmer. 

Messrs.  Editors. — I  reply  to 
your  request,  asking  me  to  furnish 
for  your  monthly -journal,  articles 
upon  the  subject  of  bee  culture,  I 
will  say  that  I  will  cheerfully  com 
ply  with  your  request,  and  will  fur- 
nish such  contributions  as  I  may 
deem  of  interest  and  importance  to 
your  readers,  who  may  be  interest^ 
ed  in  this  highly  facinating  pursuit. 
In  offering  to  do  this,  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  know,  upon  what  points  informa- 
tion is  most  needed,  or  desired. — 
Bee-keeping  as  a  science, -based  up- 
on the  natural  laws  of  these  insects, 
is  in  our  section  very  little  under- 
stood by  the  generality  of  those 
who  keep  bees,  and  before  much 
progress  can  be  made,  or  practical 
experience  can  be  imparted  by  any 
one,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the 
great  majority  of  the  bee-keepers  to 
be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
fundamental  theory  of  the  govern- 
ment, reproduction,  nature,  &o.  To 
acquire  this  knowledge,  we  have 
standard  works  upon  this  subject, 
Which  are  indispensible,  and  which 
are  within  the  reach  of  all,  and  such 
petsons  who  can,  but  will  not  avail 
themselves  of  this  great  help,  cer- 
tainly cannot  be  benefitted  by  any 
thing  that  may  be  written  and  pub- 
lished in  any  newspaper  article  up- 
on the  subject."  I  take  it  for  gran- 
ted also,  that  any  such  a  one,  who 
is  really  desirous    of  elevating  his 


standard  of  bee  keeping,  and  desires 
to  acquire  the  most  information 
and  keep  his  bees  to  the  most  profit 
has  abandoned  the  old  fashionec 
box  hive  or  hollow  gum,  and  has 
adopted  one  or  the  other  of  tht 
many  movable  comb  hive3  in  use 
and  which  are  being  adopted  by  al 
intelligent  and  practical  bee-keeper' 
every  where.  In  regard  to  the  oU 
box  hive,  (which  I  regard  as  a  thin; 
of  the  past,')  L  regard  it  as  almos 
impossible  to  give  any  directions  t 
those  using  them,  that  will  be  o 
much  advantage.  Where  a  perso: 
is  content  from  season  to  season,  t 
let  bees  keep  themselves  merely  hi\ 
ing  them  iri  swaming  time,  and  i 
the  Fall  when  the  working  season  i 
over,  brimstone  a  portion  of  then 
and  take  their  stores,  the  old  bo 
hive  is  certainly  best  adapte 
to  his  use  and  such  a  person  neec 
no  advice  or  counsel,  as  to  the 
management.  Hence  it  is  a  wasl 
of  time  to  write  or  publish  anythinj 
to  benefit  that  class,  did '  any  or 
even  desire  information.  In  ord< 
to  know  what  information  may  1 
most  wanted  on  the  subject,  I  wou 
propose,  that  any  one  wanting  i: 
formation  would  address  querie 
either  through  the  columns  of  yoi 
paper,  or  to  me  personally,  and 
reply  I  would  answer  through  tl 
columns  of  your  Journal.  In  tHi 
way,  I  would  have  a  better  indict 
tion  of  knowing  the  wants  of  yo'1 
readers,  and  be  better  able  to  gi' 
such  notes  as  may  be  of  interest. 
The  past  season  has  been  the  ino 
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Kfavorable  for  bees,  ami  to  the  in> 

erest  of  bee-keepers,  than  has  been 
;nown  for  many  years.  The  early 
Spring  was  unu-ually  favorable, 
,nd  the  bees  in  the  month  of  April 
Fere  as  far  advanced  in  strength  of 
umbers,  as  bees  usuilly  are  in 
tune.  In  April  bees  commenced  to 
warm,  (which  is  in  our  section  of 
are  occurance)  but  about  the  first 
f  May  the  weather  turned  very  un- 
avorable,  and  continued  so  more  or 
3ss  for  several  weeks,  and  the  bees, 
aving  exhausted  all  their  honey, 
nd  being  very  populous,  in  nura- 
ers,  commenced  to  perish,  the 
ueens  quit  laying,  the  young  brood 
^rished,  and  the  bees  killed  the 
rones,  and  instead  of  swarms  in 
une,  the  bee   stocks  were  reduced 

0  half  the  numbers  they   contained 

1  April  or  May.  Without  honey, 
iees  cannot  rear  a  brood,  and  without 
urplus  bees,  they  cannot  swarm, 
t  does  seem  as  if  Nature,  during 
he  past  season,  failed  to  furnish  the 
aaterial  for  bees  to  make  their  sup- 
iort.  In  our  section  there  was  no 
loney  dew,  and  it  seemed  almost  as 
F  the  flowering  vegetation  was  des- 
itute  of  its  usual  sweets.  From 
he  late  fall  flowers,  however,  even 
o  the  end  of  October,  the  bees  re^ 
dized  more  subsistance  than  from 
my  other  source  during  the  season 
>revious.  But  these  seasons  will 
>ccur  now  and  then.  Bee-keeping 
ike  Agriculture,  is  subject  to  its 
ailures  and  drawbacks.  The  far- 
rier may  sow,  but  from  causes  bes 
pond  his  control,  may  not  reap  more 


than  his  seed  at  harvest  time.  And 
so  with  the  bee-keeper.  He  must 
carefully  preserve  and  look  after 
such  stocks  as  he  has  left,  hoping 
that  another  season  may  be  more 
'avorablc.  And  here  I  would  say 
to  all  interested  in  the  subject  lose 
no  time  now  to  acquire  all  the  in"* 
formation  necessary,  make  your 
hives,  and  when  Spring  opens  you 
will  be  ready.  If  such  matters  be 
unattended  to  until  needed,  other 
work  will  be  pressing,  and  the  sea* 
son  wiH  pass  by.  Now,  in  winter, 
while  bees  are  inactive,  and  at  rest, 
is  the  time  to  prepare  to  meet  their 
wants  in  the  Spring.  Very  little 
need  be  said  about  directions,  or 
preparing  for  winter  and  cold  weath- 
er. If  the  hives  are  badly  provid- 
ed with  covers  and  shelter,  this 
should  be  at  once  attended  to  with- 
out delay.  W.  F.  Shultz. 
Salem,  N.  0. 


For  the  Reconstructed  Farmer. 

Messrs.  Editors: — Your  con- 
tributors seem  to  have  forgotten 
their  promise,  I  for  one.  If  I  could 
weild  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer,  it 
would  be  a  pleasure  to  me  to  let  my 
brother  farmers  know  whaf-  I  have 
seen,  heard  and  learned  about  the 
most  noble,  honorable  and  healthy 
calling  of  sinful,  but  intelligent  and 
rational  man.        ,      ...... 

Well,  Messrs.  Editors,  as  I  have 
made  a  beginning,  1  will  go  on  and 
give  your  noio  many  readers  a  few 
of  my  thoughts  and  opinions  about 
things  in  general,    and  I  shall  not 
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promise  to  confine  myself  to  any 
one  subject,  but  I  have  not  forgot- 
ten the  subject  written  on  before,  to 
Trio:  hoes;  but  I  ennnot  to-night 
find  the  number  that  has  ray  article 
thereon.  I  suppose  some  one  has 
borrowed  it  and  forgotten  to  return 
it.  I  hardly  know  what  a  scribbler 
like  myself  can  say  to  interest  your 
readers,  when  almost  every  subject 
relating  to  farming  has  been  time 
and  again  explained  much  better 
than  I  can  do. 

Well,  brother  farmers,  as  to-night 
is  tli2  first  night  of  the  winter  of 
1871,  I  will  ask  you  if  you 
have  complyed  with  what  Solomon 
said  as  to  a  merciful  man,  "  a  merci- 
ful man  has  mercy  on  his  beasts." 
Have  you  provided  for  all  your 
stock  when  the  cold  bleak  winds, 
rain  and  snow  may  come  pelting 
down,  or  has  your  time  been  entirely 
devoted  to  your  idol,  cotton  ;  if  so, 
oh  shame  !  Can  you  sit  by  a  cozy 
fire  in  a  warm  house  contented,  and 
at  ease  in  mind,  when  you  reflect 
that  your  stock,  which  an  Alwise 
and  merciful  Being  has  permitted 
you  to  have,  are  lying  or  perchance 
standing  in  the  field  or  lane  in  the 
cold,  bleak,  cutting  winds,  with 
no  shelter  or  protection,  except  it 
may  be  a  fence  or  a  few  trees  ?— 
Well,  probably  some  of  your  readers 
will  ask  have  you  neglected  your 
cotton  to  prepare  for  the  comfort  of 
your  stock  ?  No,  but  every  horse  and 
mule  has  a  good  and  warm  stable 
well  bedded,  every  ox  and  milch  cow 
has  a  separato  stable  and  are  put  in 


it  every  night,  and  all  the  dry  cat 
lie  have  a  permanent  shelter  t> 
;tand  under,  erclosed  on  three  sides 
The  sows,  pigs  and  shoats  have  gooi 
shelters  and  beds,  and  those  beauti 
i'ul  and  harmless  animals,  the  sheep 
have  their's  too.  Brother  farmers 
have  you  any  sheep  ?  I  think  ] 
hear  you  say  no.  Why  ?  becaus 
they  are  so  much  trouble  and  n 
profit?  You  are  greatly  mistaker 
they  are  both  a  profit  and  a  pleasure 
a  pleasure  to  a  farmer  who  loves  a' 
of  God's  creatures,  and  is  fond  of: 
well  stocked  farm.  I  have  had  shee: 
all  my  farming  days  ;  occasionally 
pet  of  the  15th  Amendment  bring 
down  a  few,  but  if  you  will  lool 
well  after  them,  and  pen  them  ever; 
night,  oh  !  what  a  quantity  of  goo> 
manure  you  will  raise,  and  you  wil 
seldom  lose  any  either  by  th"  rogue 
or  by  the  dogs. 

Well,  Messrs.  Editors,  I  will  clos 
this  rambling  article,  as  it  is  gettin 
near  bed  time,  by  giving   my  sun 
roundings.     Some  beautiful  cats  ar 
sleeping  soundly   in   the  corner, 
have  a  goodly   number  of  them.— 
They  are  useful  to   the  farmer  toe 
The  good  house  wife  is    plying  he 
fingers  with  those  little — what  shai 
1  call  them — knitting  needles,  tha; 
make    our  feet  so  comfortable  on 
cold  day.     The  children,  and  when 
are  they?    Well  1  reckon  they  are*! 
the   fashionable  boarding    schools 
learning  to  do  what?    To  spend  tl:; 
hard  earnings  of  their  parents  ;  bi; 
I  have  a  boy  and  girl  whose  pareni 
are  not   around  my   fireside,    the* 
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lave  their  books,  but  instead  of 
earning  book  farming,  I  believe 
rim  is  looking  over  Iih  book  ;it 
Selly.  Well,  Messrs.  Editors,  in 
ny  next,  I  will  do  my  best. 

C.  B.  Killebrew. 

♦«»» 

Fo>"  the  Reconstructed  Farmer. 

Hints  on  the  Culture  of  Tobacco'. 

Messrs.  Editors  : — The  cultiva- 
ion  of  tobacco  in  North  Carolina 
las  extended  so  rapidly  within  the 
ast  five  years,  and  has  become  the 
tuple  crop,  in  portions  of  the  State 
trhere  it  has  heretofore  never  been 
ultivated,  that  a  few  suggestions 
n  regard  to  the  best  method  of 
aising  a  fine  article,  may  not  be 
inacceptable  to  a  portion  of  your 
lumerous  readers.  The  season"  is- 
.pproaching  when  it  will  be  neces^ 
ary  to  commence  preparations  for 
he  next  crop,  and  in  compliance 
rith  your  request,  made  some  time 
ince.  I  propose  to  make  a  few  brief 
uggestions  that  may  at  least  aid 
hose  who  h;«ve  recently  embarked 
n  its  cultivation.  I  have  been  en- 
gaged for  a  number  of  years  in  the 
motivation  of  tobacco  in  the  county 
tf  Caswell,  where  the  finest  quality 
s  grown  that  is  raised  in  thr  State, 
md  the  experience  of  all  engaged 
her  -on  proves,  that  without  the  fine 
re  1  >w  tobicco  can  be  raise!,  the 
;rop  is  not  remunerative.  In  the 
irst  place  then,  in  order  to  insure 
success,  a  light  grey  sandy  soil  may 
je  said  to  be  indispensible,  and  if 
t  does  not  possess  naturally,  suffi- 
cient strength,  it   must  be  assisted 


by  some  fertilizing  agent,  to  insure 
a  rapid  and  early  growth  and  matu- 
rity.    This  cannot  be  accomplished 
without  early  and  thorough  cultiva- 
tion, and  an  ample  supply  of  plants, 
so  that    the  crop    may    be  pitched 
from  the  tenth  to  the  last  of  May- 
This  will  give  the  crop   time  to  ma- 
ture and  yellow  on  the  hill,  before- 
the  time  for   housing.      With  early 
maturity  and  a  yellow    crop  on  the- 
hill  there  is   but  little   difficulty  in( 
curing  it  yellow.     After  the  crop  is- 
planted,  and  as  soon  as  the  plant  be- 
gins to  take  root,  I  would  have  the- 
first  working  given,.,  which  consists 
in    lightly  scraping,  with  hoes-  the- 
surface  around  the  plant  to  remove' 
the  grass   and-  loosen'  the  soil,  and 
afterwards  drawing  a  small  quantity 
of  earth  round  the    plant.     Should' 
the  season  prove  favorable,  the  plant,5 
will  then  soon  begin  to  "spread  the- 
hill,"  at  which  time  the  crop  should 
be  pretty  thoroughly  plowed! and1  an 
additional  quantity  of  earth  drawn 
round  the  plant. 

After  this  and  before  the  plant 
becomes  large  enough  to  top,  it 
should  be  again  plowed  and  well 
hilled,  which  ordinarily,  is  all  the 
work  that  is  required.  The  next 
important  matter  is  the  process  &f 
topping.  The  number  of  leaves 
allowed  to  each  stalk  varies  from 
ten  to  sixteen,  according  to  size  and 
maturity.  The  bud  should  not  be 
taken  out  too  early,  let  it  be  pretty 
well  developed,  so  that  it  may  be 
easily  grasped  with  the  thumb  and 
forefinger.     This  is    a    matter    of 
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some  importance,  a*  it  gives  a  great- 
er length  of  stalk  ami  a  more 
thorough  exposure  to  solar  and  at- 
mospheric influences.  Some  diver- 
sity of  opinion  exists  in  regard  to 
the  oroper  distance  that  should  be 
given  the  plant*  or  the  land.  My 
own  opinion  is,  that  three  feet  each 
way  will  insure  a  much  finer  texture 
of  the  leaf,  but  not  so  much  in 
weight.  The  ordinary  rule,  howev- 
er, is  about  three  feet  by  three 
feet  four  inches.  The  observance 
of  these  simple  suggestions  with  a 
fair  season,  will  almost  certainly  in 
sure  a  fine  crop  on  the  hill.  Much 
might  be  said  in  regard  to  the  best 
method  of  raising  the  plants  and  the 
management  of  the  crop  in  the  pro 
cess  of  curing,  but  as  I  designed  to 
confine  myself  simply  to  the  cultiva- 
?i/i<*n  of  the  crop,  I  will  not  incumber 
*this  article  by  the  consideration  of 
■those  subjects.  R. 

December  Meeting  of  the  Agricultu- 
ral Club  of  California  Township, 
Pitt  County. 

Farmville,  N.  C,  ) 
Dee.  2«d,  1871.  $ 
This  club  met  at  Farmville,  on 
the  first  Saturday  in  December. — 
There  was  an  unusually  large  at- 
tendence.  Mr.  James  Exum,  Vice 
President,  in  the  absence  of  the 
President,presided  over  the  meeting. 
W.  J.  Moje,  the  acting  Secretary 
called  the  roll  of  members  and  most 
of  them  answered  to  their  names. — 
"Is  our  system  of  farming  correct, 
or  do  we  need  retrenchment  and  re- 
form," tlj'jo   pubject   for  discussion, 


I  was  discussed  l-y  Dr.  J.  N.  Bynuc 

Jesse  Smith,  Alien  Warren,   Jam*1 

,  Garland,  J-.s.    W.     Moy,    Sherro1 

Belcher  an  1  others. 

[t  being  the  anniversary  of  the  o<: 
ganization  of  the  Club,  the  P'res1 
dent  stated  that  the  election  of  Oi1 
ficers  was  then  in  order  and  appufnl 
ed  Dr.  J.  N.  Bynum  and  Allen  Wa; 
ren  to  Superintend  the  Electioi 
which  resulted  in  the  election  kjj 
the  following  Officers  for  the*ensi 
ing  year: 

President— Willis  R.  Williams.1 

Vice  Presidents — James  II.  Ex1 
urn  and  Jesse  Smith. 

Recording  Secretary — Henry  G 
Turnage. 

Corresponding  Secretary — Robt 
W,  Joyner. 

Treasurer— Capt.  G.   W.  Parker 

Board  of  Directors — James  W 
Moy,  Sherrod  Belcher,  Dr.  J  II 
Bynum,  Elbert  A.  \Moye  and  Wm 
H.  Smith. 

The  President  said  that  in  look 
ing  over  the  records  of  the  Club,  hi 
found  that  Capt.  R.  W.  Joyner  hac 
been  selected  to  deliver  an  addresi 
before  the  Club,  and  as  he  had  nev 
er  done  so,  and  was  then  present  th( 
Club  would  be  pleased  to  hear  anj 
remarks  he  had  to  submit. 

Capt.  Joyner  said  he  was  inform 
ed  in  July  that  he  had  been  select 
ed  to  deliver  and  address  at  the  nex 
meeting  of  the  Club.  As  he  was  no 
present  at  the  next  and  several  sub 
sequent  meetings,owing  to  ill  health 
he  had  supposed  that  some  one  elst 
had  been   chosen  in  his  place     lit 
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d  no  studied  or  matured  thoughts 
on  any  subject  to  submit  to  the 
ub.  He  regretted  this,  as  it  was 
t  his  disposition  to  shrink  from 
jy  duty  the  Club  might  require  at 
s  hands.  lie  desired  to  see  the 
lub  prosper,  and  was  willing  to  do 
iy  thing-in  his  power  to  aid  in  its 
ccess.  It  was  a  matter  of  con- 
atulation  to  him  to  see  the  increas- 
g  interest  manifested  by  the  far- 
ers  in  the  community,  in  the  Club, 
id  in  the  advancement  of  Agricul- 
ral  science.  Though  blessed  with 
soil, climate  and  natural  resources, 
Surpassed  within  the  limits  of  the 
;ate,  they  had  never  given  the  sub- 
ct  of  Agriculture  and  the  forma- 
m  of  Agricultural  Clubs  that  con- 
deration  their  importance  deman- 
d.  But  it  was  a  cheering  omen, 
id  argued  well  for  the  future,  thai 
eir  attention  was  beinp  turned  to 
e  formation  ofioca!  organizations, 
i  which  means,  concert  of  action 
ight  be  more  effectually  secured 
nong  them  in  all  matters  affecting 
eir  agricultural  interest.  That 
ganization  was  as  necessary  to  the 
jrfection  of  this,  as  any  other 
irsuit,  was  a  self  evident  truth, 
Inch  needed  no  argument  to  prove, 
his  organization  and  unity  of  ac- 
an,  so  essential  to  success,  in  all 
apartments  of  business,  could  be 
;rfected  only  by  the  formation  of 
gricultural  Societies.  And  it  was 
most  gratifying  fact  to  know,  that 
large  majority  of  the  farmers  in 
ie  Township,  realizing  the  truth  of 
p    assertion,    had  come    forward 


like  men  interested  in  the  material 
advancement  of  this  County  and 
formed  hern  an  organization,  which 
though  ridiculed  and  discouraged  by 
some,  had  continued  to  grow  in  in- 
terest and  in  numbers,  until  he  could 
with  confidence  assert,  that  in  point 
of  intelligence,  and  a  thorough  un* 
derstandirig  of  all  the  details  of 
their  vocation,  the  most  honorable, 
pleasant  and  profitable  in  which  the 
great  mass  of  our  people  could  en- 
gage, it  now  compares  favorably 
with  any  similar  organization  with- 
in the  State. 

IIe,and  no  doubt  others,had  often 
been  taunted  with  such  remarks  as 
these:  "I  don't  believe  your  agri- 
cultural societies  do  any  good. — 
Every  body  is  going  to  farm  accor- 
ding to  the'r  own  notions  any-how," 
and  again  "your  society  ain't  a 
gwine  to  last  long.  Pitt  County 
has  tried  such  things  before  and 
they  all  went  down." 

To  all  such  discouraging  remarks 
he  had  reminded  them  of  the  brave 
soldier  boy  at  the  battle  of  Sebas- 
terpol,  when  his  tried  and  trusted 
leader  had  fallen,  his  comrades  lay 
strewn,  around  him;  his  flag  had 
been  torn  away  by  cannon  balls; 
his  flag  staff  riddled  with  bullets 
and  he  stood  upon  the  ramparts  soli- 
tary and  alone  fac.ng  his  foes,  when 
ordered  to  surrender  replied,  "Sur* 
render  h — 11,  I've  just  begun  to 
fight,"' 

He  Loped  the  members  animate4 
with  the  spirit  of  this  brave  and 
noble  soldier,    and    cheered  by  the 
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consciousness  that  they  were  labor- 
ing in  the  cause  of  humanity, 
-would,  dispite  the  jeers  and  taunts  of 

vthose  whose  souls,  if  they  had  any 
,at  all,  were  so  small  ^hat  you  could 
easily  hear  them  rattle  in  the  hull 

,  of  a  jjcustard   feed,   go    farward   in 

f  their  -laudable  enterprise. 

It -was  true  that    the  misfortunes 

..and  .calameties,  which  had  befallen 
us  as, a, people,  were  extremely  de- 
pressing. The  disorganized  sys- 
tem of  labor  yrith  which  we  have 
to  deal,  was,  ip  a  manner  diseourag- 

,ing,  but  it  was  unmanly  to  give  up 
in.  despair,  to  repine  at    what  could 

„j),ot  be  helped.  As  (the  night 
brought  out  the  stars  so  these  ad- 
versities might  have  been  sent  upon 
ais  by  an  Alwise  Being,  who  rules 
the  destiny  of  nations,  to  develope 
the  true  characteristics  of  our  na- 
ture, to  mafce  us  feel  our  depen 
dence  upon  our  own  efforts  and  to 
impress  upon  our  hearts  that  great 
and  fundamental  truth  uttered  by 
Jevovah  himself,  "In  the  sweat  of 
thy  face  shall  thou  eat  bread.'-' 

When  an  Indian  wigwam  caught 
on  fire,  they  fought  manfully  with 
the  flam  is  ;  when  it  was  consumed, 
they  danced  amid  the  ashes,  cleard 
away  the  rubbish  and  immediately 
went  to  work  to  re-build  it.  So  our 
farmers  must  organize  and  from  the 
wreck  and  ruins  of  the  past  build  up 
their  waste  places,  and  Lke  the  poor 
savage  stop  repining  over  their  los- 
ses, forget  the  dead  past  and  go  to 
work  with,  strong  arms  and  unflag> 
ging  determination  and  brave  hearts, 


and  make  for  themselves  a  future 
as  bright  and  as  glorious  as  the  past 
had  been  sad  ami  disastrous. 

He  hoped  all  would  engage  with 
alacrity  in  whatever  labor  might  be 
necessary  for  a  consumation*  so' 
hopeful. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Bynum  the 
time  of  meeting  was  changed  from 
the  first  Saturday  to  the  first  Thurs- 
day in  every  month.  » 

Willis  R.  Williams,  the  President 
was  selected  by  the  board  of  direc' 
tors  to  deliver  an  address  before  the 
Club  at  its  next  meeting. 

On  motion,  the  Secretary  was  di 
rected  to    send  the    proceedings  oi 
the    meeting    and    all    subsequent 
meetings    to    the    Reconstructed: 
Farmer  for  publication. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned    to 

meet    again  at    Farmville    on    the' 

first    Thursday  in   January,  at  11 

o'clock  A.  M. 

JAS.  H.  EXUM,  Pres't. 

W.  J.  Mo  ye,  Sec'y. 
«(  im  » 

Good  Feeding  as  Winter 
Opens. — Fatting  stock,  as  they  take 
to  their  winter  food,  will  bear  a  lit- 
tle forcing.  The  expression  will  not 
perhaps  be  relished  by  some,  any 
more  than  the  practice  itself,  but 
successful  experience  has  long  ago 
proved  to  farmers  that  unless  their! 
bullocks  and  sheep  begin  to  lay  on 
carcase  weight  fast  about  this  time, 
it  will  not  pay  ;  hence  the  practical 
rule,  "  Start  your  beef  and  mutton 
manufactories  into  full  play  in  No- 
vember." To  have  animals  in  the 
full  enjoyment  of  the  highest  degree 
of  health  on  winter  food  is  a  totally 
different  thing  from  gross  obesity. 
The  latter  should  be  carefully  avoid- 
ed. 
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All  communications  for  this  Department  should 

addressed  to  Jl.    W,  Jones,  Surry  C.  IL,  Va. 


Ho  the  Readers  of  this  Department. 
The  •wheel  of  time  in  its  ceaseless 

.ove  has  brought  us  to  a  new  year. 
et  us  pause  awhile,  my  brothers, 
id  take  a  retrospective  view  of 
Le  State  of  affairs  with  our  stock. 
ast  follies  and  failures  let  us  note, 
lat  we  may  run  clear  of  the  same 
,  the  future.  Let  us  look  in  at  our 
leep,  and  cows,  and  swine;  are  they 
salthy  and  in  good  plight;  have  we 
lenty  of  feed  to  carry  them 
irough  the  winter:  and  have  we 
rovided  warm  and  dry  shelters  for 
lem  to  resort  to  during  snows  and 
)ld  rains  ?  In  what  condition  is 
le  poultry  house?  Have  we  stop- 
id  the  leaks  in  the  roof,  removed 
ie  old  nests,  destroyed  the  ver- 
ine,  and  whitewashed  all  within  ? 
.re  we  mindful  to  count  the  fowls  at 
ast  once  a  day  ?  and  have  we  weecl- 
1  out  of  the  flocks  and  fattened  for 
arket  the  old  fowls  and  poor  lay- 
's ?  Have  we  provided  dry,  sun- 
y  ranges  for  the  poultry,  and  al-< 
iwed  them  access  to  gravel,  clean 
ater,  and  lime  in  some  shape? — 
.nd  return  to  the  stock  proper, 
ave  we  slaughtered  all  the  store 
9gs,  and  got  the  pork  well  salted 
)wn  in  bulk;  have  we  provided 
enty  of  pulverized  salt-petre  and 
d  pepper  to  put  upon  the  pieces 


when  wc  hang  up  to  smoke  ?  In 
short,  have  wc  attended  to  all  the 
little  details  ncccssray  to  make  our 
stock  profitable  to  us,  instead  of  be- 
ing an  expense  and  a  pest,  as  is 
often  the  case?  If  so,  "well  done, 
good  and  faithful  servants."  Let 
us  not  relax  in  our  attention  to  the 
dumb  animals  dependent  on  us,  and 
which  supply  us  with  the  food  we 
eat,  the  clothes  we  ware,  and  the 
beds  whereon  we  lie.  Cold  winter, 
with  its  snows  and  piercing  winds, 
and  chilling  rains  is  now  upon  us, 
and  though  in  our  mild  climate 
stock  may  often  winter  safely  in  the 
woods,  yet  it  is  decidedly  best  to 
keep  our  stock  in  comfortable  quar- 
ters at  home  that  we  may  see  them 
daily,  and  save  as  much  manure  as 
we  can.  And  among  other  things 
let  us  see,  during  hard  freezes,  that 
the  animals  get  water  daily.  Stock, 
ospecially  cows,  often  suffer  much 
at  times  when  their  usual  places  of 
resort  are  frozen  over. 

These  and  similar  matters  all  at- 
tended to.  Let  us,  if  we  have  not 
done  it  before,  begin  the  record  of  a 

STOCK  DIARY. 

In  which  diary  we  note  from  day 
to  day  the  condition  of  stock, 
amount  of  feed  given,  time  of  drop- 
ping their  young,  sales,  thoughts  on 
feeding  and  management  as  they  oc- 
cur, etc.,  etc.  We  shall  find  this 
plan,  if  we  follow  it  up,  a  great  help 
to  us  in  the  course  of  a  year. 

For  poultry  some  such  register  is 
indispensable.  TI13  following  is  a 
^ood  form  for  a 
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POULTRY    REGISTER 
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Fowls  in  good  condition. 
Clod  snap  stoped  their  laying 
Warmer.     More  eggs. 


The  above  is  given  only  as  a  hint 
towards  what  should  be  aimed  at. — 
It  may  be  altered,  to  advantage  ;  but 
by  all  means  have  some  soft  of  a 
diary  register. 

Pasturage— Bermuda  Grass. 

We  commehd'the  following  arti- 
cle by  an  Alabamian  to  the  careful 
consideration  of  the  readers  of  this 
department  of  the  Farmer.  We 
hope  such  wholesome  advice,  so  of- 
ten repeated,  will  at  last  have  the 
effect  cf  arousing  our  .people  to  a 
sense  of  their  true  interests.  We 
note  also  that  the  writer's  closing 
remarks  in  relation  to  the  care  of 
stock,  is  substantially  the  same  as 
some  of  our  own  reasons  for  keep^ 
ing  up  stock,  given  in  the  June  No. 
of  this  paper.     But  ojthe   article: 

"  A  sufficiency  of  good  pasturage 
is  very  essential  to  the  welfare  and 
prosperity  of  every-farmer,  for 
without  it  no  farmer  can  make  that 
progess  or  use  that  economy  that  is 
requisite  on  every  farm.  Why  it 
has  been  so  much  neglected  is  a 
quary  to  be  solved  by  experience 
and  regret.  How  often  do  we  hear 
the  farmer,  in  advanced  life,  sum- 
ming up  the  amount  of  his  losses  by 


this  neglect.  There  is  no  farmer 
but  will  admit  the  fact,  that  fifteen 
or  twenty  acres  sowed  in  Bermuda 
Grass  will  afford  more  feed  for 
stock  than  any  other  variety  that 
could  be  selected,  and  affords  more 
nutriment.  What  a  marked  differ- 
ence in  strock  that  has  access  to  a 
i  i  •       \  ^ 

luxurient  pasture,  and  those  running 
out  and,  caring  only  for  themselves! 
Blenty  of  good  pasturage  on  a  farm 
is  not  only  profitable,  but  renders 
everything  pertaining  to  stock  con- 
venient and  accessible.  To  every 
farmer  who  has  stock,  it  is  indis- 
pensable that  he  should  have  places 
to  keep  them:  then  the  stock  is  at 
all  times  under  his  immediate  con- 
trole,  can  be  kept  from  disease  and 
is  not  intruding  upon  his  neigh> 
bors.  When  kept  secluded  in  pas* 
ture  it  prevents  them  from  adulter* 
ating  with  those  that  are  inferior 
and  worthless,  and  selected  breeds 
can  be  kept  up." — T.  A.  H.  in  our 
Home  Journal. 

Such  are  some  of  the  potent  rea- 
sons for  keeping  up  stock:  but  tc 
keep  them  up  successfully  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  have  good  pastures.  Anc 
why  should  we  not   have  good  pas 
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tures  ?  Are  they  any  more  costly 
than  fences  ?  Besides  better  care 
would  result  in  better  stock,  and  by 
keeping  them  up  we  should  save  all 
the  manure  for  our  barren  fields. — 
It  is  gratifying  that  our  farmers  are 
coming  to  look  this  matter  in  the 
Face.  Good,  rich  and  abundant 
pastures  ;  fewever  and  better  stock; 
more  milk  and  butter  from  fewer 
cows;  less  fencing,  and  more 
manures,  are  the  mottoes  that  pro- 
gressive men  are  inscribing  upon 
their  banner.  May  the  good  work 
hasten  on. 

We  have  had  no  experience  with 
Bermuda  Grass,  but  from  what  we 
aave  heard  of  it,  we  doubt  not  that 
^t  makes  a  valuable  feed  for  stock. 
We  should  like  to  experiment  with 
i  little,  and  if  any  of  our  readers 
las  it,  we  would   thank   them  for  a 

small  quantity  of  the  seed. 

.«. 

AGENTS  WANTED. 

We  want  in  every  county  of  the 
State  an  active  intelligent  man  to 
ict  as  our  agent.  Write  to  us,  for 
we  are  offering  at'  this  time  most 
extraordinary  inducements. 


The  able  communication  from  a 
gentleman  in  Halifax,  in  regard  to 
the  matter  contained  in  the  letter 
from  Roxobel  in  our  last,  came  too 
late  for  publication.  It  will  appear 
in  oiir  next. 
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OURSELVES. 

With  this  number  the  Recon- 
structed Farmer  commences  its 
fourth  volume,  fixed  we  hope  on  a 
solid  basis,  strong  in  the  number  of 
its  readers,  and  fast  in  the  esteem 
of  its  patronage. 

Scarcely    three     years     ago    it 
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launched  forth  upon  the  great  waste, 
solitary  and  unaided  in  its  efforts, 
to  nurture  the  chief  interest  of  our 
State,  to  pour  the  balm  upon  the 
wounds  of  war,  to  build  up  the 
waste  places,  and  as  far  as  in  its 
power  lay,  to  bring  back  to  our  good 
old  State  once  more  those  days  of 
prosperous  peace  and  plenty,  with 
which  the  gracious  Giver  of  good 
had  so  richly  blessed  her  in  times 
that  are  past. 

There  are  few  undertakings  at- 
tended  with  more  discouras;ino;  fca- 
tures  than  the  commencement  of  a 
public  journal.  Open  to  general 
criticism,  the  privilege  is  frequently 
unsparingly  used,  and  often  from 
sources  from  which  the  kind  word  of 
encouragement  had  been  expected, 
its  objects  are  assailed,  its  motive 
impugned,  and  a  want  of  apprecia- 
tion shown  for  the  efforts  of  the 
journalist,  until  he  is  nearly  ready 
to  abandon  it  in  despair.  Our  es- 
tablishment, however,  has  been  per- 
fected, with  perhaps  much  greater 
facility  than  is  usual,  the  future  is 
beginning  to  open  up  before  us  an 
even  and  easy  journey,  and  the  Re- 
constructed Farmer  is  becoming 
a  permanent  State  institution. 

Our  present  issue  is  between  800 
and  1000  copies,  and  our  readers 
are  found  in  almost  every  county 
east  of  Raleigh,  with  a  few  hcic  and 
there  in  tho  western  and  middle 
portions  of  our  State. 

The  present  management  especi- 
ally congratulates  itself  on  the  in- 
creased circulation  that  has  attend- 


ed its  control,  but  while  apprecia- 
ting that  fact,  would  yet  cordially 
invite  the  co-operation  of  its  friends 
for  a  still  greater  extension,  that 
ere  this  time  next  year  at  least  a 
thousand  more  names  may  be  added 
to  its  books.  Resides  agriculture 
proper  we  have  added  a  "  Woman's 
Department "  to  our  Magazine, 
which  we  believe  has  been  read  with 
interest,  and  for  the  management  ol 
which  we  hope  soon  to  procure  the 
services  of  one  of  the  first  ladies  oi 
our  State  in  point  of  mental  ac- 
quirements. The  Stock  Depart- 
ment, under  the  editorial  care  of  B. 
W.  Jones,  Esq.,  of  Virginia,  has 
been  we  think  ably  conducted. — 
This  gentleman  will  continue  hia 
present  control,  and  give  our  read- 
ers the  benefit  of  his  long  experi- 
ence, and  thus  in  every  particular 
we  hope  to  make  our  Magazine  ac- 
ceptable and  continually  growing  in 
interest  until  it  finds  a  lodgment  in 
some  household  in  every  portion  of 
North  Carolina.  Our  State  should 
have  at  least  one  first  class  agricul- 
tural monthly  and  the  Reconstruc- 
ted Farmer  shall  be  that  one. 


-♦-  -*»»  -*— 


NOTICE  TO  DELINQUENTS. 
We  give  notice  to  our  delinquent 
subscribers  that  we  can  no  longei 
continue  to  send  the  Farmer  tc 
them  if  i\\cj  do  not  pay  up  before 
the  next  issue.  They  may  look  foi 
their  bills  after  this  month  in  the 
hands  of  our  agents.     The  frequen 

changes  in  the  management  of  oui 
books  has  produced  confusion  ii 
some  of  our  accounts,  but  we  will 
make  all  proper  amends. 
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PLANTERS  BE  CAUTIOUS. 

Bo  it  remembered, that  last  Spring 

e   gave    it   as  our  decided  opin> 

>n,  that  cotton  would  advance  not- 

ithstanding  there  was  over  4,000,- 

00  bales  raised.  We  then  told 
ou  the  South  to  produce  this  large 
rop  spent  so  much  in  commercial 
jrtilizers  and  labor,  that  they  were 
ot  able  and  had  not  planted  so 
irgely,  and  consequently  we  advis- 

1  you  not  to  sell  your  cotton  if  you 
suld  hold  it.  Your  situation  is  quite 
liferent  this  season,  because  you 
ive  acted  wisely.  You  have  corn, 
Drk,  forage,  and  your  short  crop 
ill  bring  you  more  money  than 
our  large  crop.     If  you   will    act 

e  prudent  part,  then  you  will  be 
iee — free  from  Yankee  pork  and 
rass  ;  free  from  twelve  to  fifteen  per 
pnt.  tofactorsfor  the  use  of  their 
pney.  To  do  this  be  certain  to 
[ant  a  sufficiency  of  all  the  cereals 
|  produce  enough  for  your  own 
|>nsumption  and  some  to  spare,  for 
ppend  upon  it  no  farmer  or  nation 
t  planters  ever  grew  independent 
ho  failed  to  produce  a  sufficiency 
^food  and  raiment.  Let  every  one 
us  plant  no  lands  that  are  so  poor 
at  we  cannot  reasonably  expect 
harvest  enough  to  pay  expenses 
l  the  cultivation  of  them.  Be  cer- 
in  to  combine  each  day  and  week 
id  month  to  a  purpose  of  thrift. 
o  accomplish  this  you  must  make 
.ce  calculations.  If  your  lands  are 
ch,  but  want  of  proper  drains 
;e,  it  is  doubtful  whether  you  ua,n 
icceed  if  it  should  be  a  wet  sum- 


~mer,  then  if  you  have  not  the  time 
or  opportunity  to  dry  them  let  them 
grow  up  in  weeds.  If  too  poor, 
then  let  them  go  to  grass. — 
Above  all  bo  cautious  you  do  not 
over  do  the  business  by  planting  too- 
much  cotton  because  it  is  high. — 
We  can  but  hope  that  cottondom 
has  learned  that  a  short  crop  of 
cotton  brings  as  much  money  as  a 
large  crop  to  the  farmer,  and  that 
it  fills  his  granaries  with  that  which 
makes  men  happy,  because  they  are: 
not  dependent.1 

Let  us  plant  just  two-thirds  of 
what  we  now  purpose  to  seed,  and 
next  Fall  we  will  house  in  good  or- 
der and  in  due  time,  and  best  of  all 
get  25  cents  per  lb.  net. 

Can  any  sensible  man  say  it  is' 
not  better  for  the  cotton  States  to 
produce  2,500,000  balesat  $100  per' 
bale,  when   it   would   bring    more 
money  than  4,000,000  bales  would' 
at  $60  per  bale. 

Now  we  do  contend  that  every 
farmer  can  see  the  utter  folly  in' 
raising  cotton  at  15  cents  per  lb. 
when  they  might  plant  less,  spend 
less,  work  less  and  realise  more. — 
What  sane  farmer  would  toil  to 
cultivate  three  acres  when  he  knew 
that  he  would  obtain  as  much  from 
two  ?  We  do  contend  that  experi- 
ence for  the  past  six  years  justifies 
us  in  saying  that  any  set  of  sensible 
men  who  will  go  contrary  to  reason 
and  commonsense,  deserves  to  suf- 
fer the  disasterous  consequences 
that  must  follow. 


<ttd 
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AGRICULTURAL    CONVENTION. 

We  ptiblish  the  following  circular 
notice  from  Hon.  Kemp.  P.  Battle, 
President  of  the  N.  C.  Agricultural 
Society,  with  the  earnest  hope  that 
it  may  meet  the  due  consideration 
and  approval  of  our  readers: 

Agricultural  Convention. — The  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  North  Carolina  Agri- 
cultural Society  have  determined  to  invite 
the  assemblage  of  "An  Agricultural  Conven- 
tion'' in  this  city,  for  the  puiposeof  securing 
unity  of  action  and  efficient  co-operation  of 
those  directly  interested  in  Agricultural  pur- 
suits. After  consultation  with  many  mem- 
bers of  the  General  Assembly,  now  in  session, 
it  has  been  determined  to  fix  the  day  on  the 
11th  day  of  January  next. 

It  is  requested  that  the  farmers  of  every 
■county  and  all  Agricultural  Societies  and 
'Clubs  shall  appoint  delegates  to  attend  this 
•Convention. 

The  farming  interests  of  the  State  are  un- 
deniably depressed.  To  ascertain,  if  practi- 
cable, the  causes  of  this  depression,  to  en- 
deavor to  provide  a  remedy,  to  secure  unity 
oT  purpose,  andstength  of  action,  in  enforcing 
ouch  remedy,  are  well  worthy  all  the  efforts 
of  the  best  people  of  North  Carolina.  A 
'cordial  invitation  is  extended  to  members  of 
similar  Conventions  in  other  States,  and  to 
all  who  may  desire  to  co-operate  with  us  in 
^this  important  object. 

Kemp.  P.  Battle,  Pres't, 
' — Raliegh  Et&.\  N.  C.  Agr'l  Society. 

This  idea  of  holding  a  general 
State  Convention  for  the  promotion 
of  agriculture  was  suggested  by  the 
Farmer  of  December  last,  and  it  is 
with  pleasure  that  we  see  the  plan 
approved  arid  measures  taken  to 
carry  it  into  immediate  execution 
"by  our  central  Society  under  the 
leadership  of  a  man  of  such  energy 
and  zeal  as  its  most  worthy  Presi>> 
dent. 

There  is  no  plan  that  we  can  bet- 
ter conceive  of,  for  the  niaterial  de- 
velopment of  the  true  interest  of  our 
State,  than  that  of  holding  at  the 
'Capitol  a  Convention  of  the  charac- 


ter contemplated  in  the  above  n 
tice.  By  assembling  a  large  nun 
ber  of  practical  farmers,  from  d; 
ferent  portions  of  the  State,  the  v 
rious  methods  pursued  in  cultivatio 
management  of  labofj  and  gener 
plantation  economy,  with  all  inc 
dents  peculiar  to  location,  climat 
soil,  &c,  are  openly  discussed 
mutual  benefit.  A  plan  of  farm! 
operations  pursued  by  an  Eastei 
planter  may  only  lack  the  suggei 
tion  of  a  new  feature  by  the  far  mi 
from  the  Middle  or  Western  portic 
of  the  State,  and  vice  versa  ;  So  t 
a  judicious  admixture  of  varioi 
ideas,  proven  by  long  practice  ar 
experience,  a  more  perfect  unil 
may  be  developed,  adapted  to  tl 
State  at  large. 

Co-operation  is  the  great   disti 
guishing  characteristic  of  our  ag 
pervading  every  branch  of  industr 
and  we  see  no  valid  reason  why  i 
should  not  apply   its  beneficial  in 
fluencs  to  the  one   most  importa 
interest,  to  a    larger  part    of    t 
South,  viz:  farming.     By   a  unit 
effort,  on  the   part  of  such  gentl 
men  as  we  hope  will  compose  t 
Convention,  immigration   could 
induced  to  turn  the  head  of  its  c 
umn  toward  the  South,  and  an  era 
prosperity  be  inaugurated  that  woi 
put  to  shame  the  sleepy,  lethor< 
course  that  we  have    generally  p 
sued  in  this  matter. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  our  f 
mers  will  not  be  so  inactive  and  < 
loiis,  or  be  so  fearful  of  a  small  < 
penditure,  as  to  fail  to  send  pro] 
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resentatives  to   this   Convention 
onvcne  on  the  11th  inst. 

INGS  AND  INTENTIONS  ON  THE 
FARM. 

since   our  last  the   weather  has 

n  on   the    whole    rather  bad,  in 

sequence  of  snow  and  rain,  therc- 

3  we  have  not  maao  chat  progress 

hoped  to  do.  In  addition  to 
3  we  have  neglected  the  business 
the  farm  attending  Agricultural 
irs  and  meetings. 
fust  here  we  will  remark  that  at 
es  when  we  leave  home  in  the 
jrest  of  agriculture,  and  return 

find  that  our  business  has  been 
part  neglected,  we  are  tempted  to 
er  attend  another  Agricultural 
r  or  write  another  sylable  on  the 
ject. 

Ve  have  been    for  the   past  few 

7S,  and  will  continue  for  the  next 

nth,  engaged  mostly  in  gathering 

ether  any  and  everything  in  the 

of    plant  food    for  the   next 

At  all  times  v(hen  the  ground 

n  proper  order  we  expect  to  plow 

soil  as    deep  as  we  can  with  a 

horse  plow.  It  is  our  intention  to 

the  farm  in  good  repair  as  early 

possible,  and  repair  all  the  gates 

the  farm,  for  by  so  doing,  we  shall 

relieved    of  a  great  annoyance 

half  famished  stock   during  the 

-r,  that  roam  around  the  planta- 

i.     We  find  it  more   economical 

ieep  our  stock  fenced   in  on  our 

l  premises,  as    by  so    doing  we 

have  better  stock  and  save  more 

d  manure ;  but  the.  present  law 


of  enclosure  compells  me  to  keep  a 
fence  on  four-fifths  of  the  plantar 
tion  in  orr'er  that  a  few  of  the  sorry 
breed  may  rest  and  graze  on  my 
wood-lands.  It  is  to  be  hoped  the 
good  sense  of  the  people  will  not 
continue  in  practice  such  a  plague 
on  their  industry  when  their  is  no 
just  cause,  such  as  our  ancestors  had 
for  it. 

During  this  month  we  expect  Ijo 
cut  a  supply  of  wood  for  the  next 
twelve  months. 


A  TEST  OF  GUANO  ON  COTTON. 

Last  Spring  we  used  four  differ- 
ent qualities  of  guano  on  two  differ- 
ent sections  of  land ;  one  on  a  sandy, 
soil  that  was  the  previous  year  in 
oats,  the  other  on  a  piece  of  poor, 
land  with  a  clay  subsoil  that  was  in 
corn  the  year  before. 

The  experiment  was  made  in, 
rows  on  the  clay  land  35  yards  long 
and  on  the  sandy  70  yards  lono\ — - 
This  experiment  was  intended  to  as- 
certain what  amount  over  240  lbs. 
per  acre  would,  pay  best  applied  in 
the  drill.  The  guano  on  the  clay 
land  was  weighed  and  applied  by  a 
young  man  in  whom  we  have,  every 
confidence.  The  other  we  weighed 
and  saw  distributed  in  the  drill  as 
near  equal  as  possible  in  each  row. 
We  was  also  present  when  it  was 
picked  and  weighed  in  the  field. 

We  leave  the  reader  with  the  fol- 
lowing figures  to  draw  his  own  con- 
clusion by  stating  that  the  Stone.J 
wall  stood  the  blight  in  cotton  (cal- 
led rust)    retaining   many    of    its 
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leave,  even  to  frost,  while  the  others 
shedded  every  leaf  weeks  before. — 
As  a  part  of  this  guano  was  a  pres- 
ent to  us,  we  cannot  vouch  as  to  the 
selling  price  per  ton,  but  we  are 
under  the  impression  it  was  $65  per 
ton. 
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No.  1.  Fish  Guano, 

720 

360 

240 

"    2.  Stonewall, 
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540 

240 

"    3.  Whanns, 

780 

420 

240 

"    4.  Coe's, 

720 

360 

240 

"    5.  No  manure, 

360 

SANDY  SOIL. 

No.    1.  Coe's, 

900 

480 

240 

"      2.  Whanu's, 

960 

540- 

240 

"      3.  Fish, 

930 

510 

240 

"      4.  Stonewall, 

1080 

666 

240 

"      5.  Coe's, 

960 

540 

400 

•''      6.  Whann's, 

990 

570 

400 

"      7.  Fish, 

980 

560 

400 

"      8.  Stonewall, 

1140 

720 

400 

"      9.  Coe's, 

1060 

640 

600 

,(    10.  Whann's, 

1090 

670 

600 

"    11.  Fish, 

1140 

720 

600 

"    12.  Stonewall, 

1380 

960 

600 

"    13.  No  manure, 

420 

Effect  of    Various    Manures  on  the 
1  Growth  of  Grass. 

Experiments  have  been  recently 
instituted  by  the  Agricultural  Col- 
lege at  Worms,  Bavaria,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  the  relative 
effect  of  several  different  manures 
upon  the  growth  of  grass.  In  pre- 
senting an  account  of  the  results 
obtained  we  may  state,  for  the  more 
satisfactory  understanding  of  the 
subject,-  that  the  "rnorgen"  amounts 
to  nearly  threesfifths  of  an  acre. — 
Muck  increases  the  yield  of  hay, 
per  rnorgen,  by  7  cwt.,  but  deterio- 


rated the  quality  of  the  grass*  Bu 
this  is  believed  to  have  resultei 
from  the  use  of  muck  not  sufficiently 
seasoned  by  exposure  to  atmospherii 
action.  Human  excrement  gave  ai 
increase  of  13f  cwt.,  per  rnorgen 
while  the  growth  was  very  thicl 
even  in  poorest  places.  The  cowr 
however,  refused  to  eat  the  grass 
although  they  appeared  to  have  n 
objection  to  the  hay.  It  is  believej 
that  the  following  season  it  would  b 
palatable  to  them.  Liquid  manur 
from  stable  drains  and  sinks  had. 
powerful  effect,  and  increased  th 
crop  of  hay  by  14^-  cwt.  per  morger 
The  grass  was  good,  but  the  fiowei 
ing  herbs  disappeared.  Two  oil 
of  bone-dust  fermented  in  a  compos 
of  earth  and  liquid  manure  increai 
ed  the  yield  of  hay,  per  morgen,  1 
cwt!,  and  developed  an  abundanc 
of  white  and  red  clover;  and  its  ii 
fluence,  it  was  thought,  would  e: 
tend  through  several  seasons.  Bi 
the  best  effect  as  to  the  quality 
though  not  the  quantity  of  gras  | 
was  obtained  by  the  application 
potash  salts.  The  grass  was  fir1 
and  tender,  and  almost  free  from  tl 
coarse  herbs,  with  an  increase 
yield  of  11-J  cwt.  per  morgen. — A^ 
ricultural  Report  for  July. 


FAIRS. 

We  have  attended  many  of  the  A1! 
ricultural  Fairs  this    season,    ail 
have   seen   many  things,  (some 
which   might  be  interesting  to  o- 
readers,)  and  which  we  will  at  sor 
turc  time  perhaps  give  them. 
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For  the  Reconstructed  Farmer. 

j^ESSRS.  Editors  :— I  trust  your 
.ders  will  excuse  my  silence  du> 
g  the  past  few  weeks  as  I  was  too 
veil  to  write.  The  subject  of 
lit  Growing  is  of  great  import- 
e  in  any  part  of  our  great  coun- 

and  it  is  especially  important 
'  to  the  people  of  the  Southern 
tes,  and  I  wonder  why  it  is  that 
Few  Southern  pomologists  give 
ression  to  their  views  in  our 
•''cultural  and  Horticultural 
rnals.  I  have  heard  several 
llemen  say  this  fall,  that  their 
Birds  and  vineyards  were  more 
itable  this  year  than  their  farms. 
r  would  it  not  be  highly  edifying 
ur  impoverished  people,  if  such 
lemen  would  make  known, 
ughycur    excellent    Magazine, 

they  manage  their  orchards 
vineyard  to  make  them  pay  ? ; 

to  be  hoped  that  those  who  are 
pering  in  this  department  will 
jeep  silence  while  so  much  o-ood 
it  be  accomplished  by  writing  a 

lines  occasionally, 
intended  in  the  December  No. 
ake  some  remarks  on  the  man- 
lent  of  Peach  Trees,  as  such 
i  ought  to  have  some  attention 
trly  in  the  winter  as  practicable 
der  to  get  rid  of  the  worms  and 
rs,  and  thereby  renew  and  in- 
•ate  the  trees,  retard  the  bloom- 
&c.  The  peach  tree  is  called 
>rt  lived  tree  by  most  people.— 


And  it  is  short   lived  without  suita- 
ble care,   training    and   cultivation. 
The  worms  must  be  looked  after  in 
the  winter  and  destroyed,  if  we  have 
fine  healthy,   vigorous  trees.     And 
the  work  can    be  done   in  January 
advantageously   (however  it   is  best 
to  do  the  work  in  November  or   the 
first   part    of  December)    whenever 
the  ground  is    not  frozen.     And  I 
would  advise  all  who  are  trying  to 
raise  peaches— if  they  have  no  bet- 
ter plan    to  try    the  following  and 
continue  it  year  after  year  and  good 
results  will  follow. 

The  collar  or  base  of  peach  trees 
should  be  left  bare  during  the  win- 
ter,   therefore    the    earth  must  be 
scraped  away    down    to  the  lateral 
roots,  or  the  roots  nearest  the  sur- 
face and  the  gum  and  other  filth  all 
removed    and    the  worm    holes  all 
opened,  so  as    to  leave  no  place  for 
the  worms  to  hide  in— and  the  cold 
weather  will  kill  most  of  them  out 
before  spring.   I  think  it  a  very  good 
plan  in  addition   to  the  exposure  of 
the  collar  to  have  some,  boiling  wa- 
ter convenient  and  just  as  soon  as 
the  worms  are  all  exposed  pouragaK 
Ion  of  the  water  (be  sure  to  have  it 
boiling  hot)  immediately  on  the  col- 
lar of  the  tree  and  very  few  of  the 
pests   will    escape  destruction  and 
process  is    quite    beneficial    to  the 
tree.     Then  about  a  shovel   full  of 
ashes    may  be  thrown    around  the 
collar,  and  the  treey  should  remain 
in  that  exposed  condition  until  after 
the  blooming  is    over  in  the  spring, 
when  the   earth    which    was  taken 
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away  should  be  replaced.  The 
same  process  will  also  do  well  with 
Apricot  and  Nectarine  trees. 

Jt  is  my  purpose  to  write  an  ar- 
ticle for  the  February  No.  on  the 
subject  of  pruning.  Peach  trees,  in 
this  climate,  require  severe  pruning 
in  order  to  thrive  and  do  well  for  a 
series  of  years;  and  the  heaviest 
pruning  should  be  done  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  February,  or  just  before 
the  trees  begin  to  bloom,  or,  speak- 
ing more  precisely,  just  before  the 
buds  begin  to  swell,  and,  if  at  that 
,time  the  branches  be  shortoned  con- 
siderably, and  well  thined  out,  the 
buds  will  not  swell  so  soon,  and 
consequently,  the  blooms  will  not 
appear  so  early  as  they  would  if  the 
tree  had  remained  undisturbed. — 
The  exposure  of  the  collar,  com- 
bined with  the  shortening  in  of  the 
branches,  do  much  toward  saving  a 
crop  of  choice  fruit.  More  about 
pruning  in  next  No. 

HOW  TO  TRANSPLANT  FRUIT  TREES. 

I  have  had  a  good  deal  of  expe- 
rience in  this  branch  of  Horticul- 
ture, and  I  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  is  folly  to  transplant 
trees  in  holes  from  three  to  six  feet 
in  diameter.  That  is,  I  mean  stan- 
dard trees.  Dwarf  trees  do  pretty 
well  generally,  planted  in  a  hole, 
and  standard  trees  grow  off  quite 
vigorously  for  a  few  years  until  the 
branches  extend  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  hole,  and  the  roots  wind 
round  inside  the  hole,  and  become 
entangled  and  matted  together,  and, 
consequently,  diseased,  and  then  the 


tree  dies,  sometimes  with  a  crop  o 

fruit,  in    the    midst  of  Summer.— 

My  father  planted  Orchards  of  fin 

fruits    from    1845    to    1861.     H 

commenced  the  Nursery  business  i] 

1852.     He   bought   a   great  man; 

trees  up  to  that  time,    and  plantei 

experimental    Orchards,     and    th 

Nurserymen,    of  whom    he  boughl 

invariably    advised    him,  verballj 

and  in  catalogues,  to  dig  holes  twei 

ty  inches  deep  and  five  feet  in    di 

ameter,  and  fill  the  holes  with  ric 

compost,  and  plant  the  trees  there 

in;  and  he  invariably  followed  thei 

directions.      After    he    became   ] 

Nurseryman,  he  continued  plantin 

standard  trees  in  holes,  and  advise 

his  patrons  to  do    the  same.     In 

few  years  his  trees,  which  had  bee 

bearing  a  short  time,  began  to  di< 

often  quite  suddenly,  in  the  Summe 

time,  heavily  laden  with  fruit,  an 

the  comming  Fall  he  would  have  tl 

dead  trees  dug  out,  and  replant,  a 

ways  attributing  the  early  death 

his  trees  to  the  borer.     We  applid 

remedies  against  the  attacks  of  tt 

borer,    but  the    trees    continued 

sicken  and   die    until  we  had  lost 

large    number    of    choice    bearin 

trees,  (and  it  is  a   serious   calamil 

to  lose  even  one  favorite  tree  in  ff; 

bearing)  and    we  became    alarm1 

and  concluded  that  our  location  wi 

not  well  adapted  to    the   culture  ! 

fruit  on  standard  trees,  (dwarf  tre 

succeeded    well    in  the  main.) 

1857,  and  1858,  I  attended  the  | 

moval  of    a  number  of    dead  tre1 

principally    standard    Apple,  9 
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d  Peach,  and  I  determined  to  ex- 
tine  closely,  if,  peradventure,  I 
*ht  ascertain  the  prime  cause  of 
3  premature  decay  of  so  many  fine 
es.  I  could  discover  no  sign  of 
3  borer  about  the  collar  of  the 
>ple  and  pear  trees.  I  then  dug 
wn  around  the  trees  about  the 
its  of  the  holes,  and  on  making  a 
•rough  examination,  I  found  that 
>  main  roots,  instead  of  keeping 
;e  with  the  main  branches,  bad 
ned  back,  on  coming  in  contact 
h  the  hard  wall  or  side  of  the 
ie,  and  wound  around  in  that  rich 
ppostiuutil'theyihafi 'become  mat- 
[  together,  arid  were  full  of  knots 
1  lice,  and  I  cotild  See  disease  and 
ath  on  every  root.  Some  of  the 
es  were  in  the  habit  of  blowing 
zr  too,  and  I  could  then  dirive 
1  cause — the  roots  had  confined 
smselves  to  the  hole,  and  bad  not 
fen  hold  in  the  subsoil,  and  I  had 
prop  many  a  tree  to  prevent  it 
im  blowing  up  by  the  roots.  My 
her  planted  an  Orchard  of  several 
•es  in  1859,  and  he  did  not  dig  a 
gle  hole.  We  plowed  and  sub- 
led  the  land  thoroughly,  and  then 
nted  the  trees  in  the  natural  soil. 
is  was  the  last  large  Orchard  we 
nted  in  his  day;  the  trees  are  do- 
;  better  and  lasting  longer  than 
y  orchard  he  had  ever  planted. — 
>re  on  this  subject  in  next  No. 
Yours  Truly, 
C.  W.  Westbook, 
Greensboro,  N,  C. 
tfee.  12,  1871, 


Momms  Ijqmrtm't 


THE  LESSON. 


BY    A.    R,    C. 


I  said,  my  path  of  life  has  ceased  to  run 
In  pleasant  places;  never  any  more 

With  its  old  lustre  can  arise  the  sun; 
My  days  of  gladness  on  the  earth  are  o'er 

My  life  is  stale  and  profitless,  I  said 
'Twere  better  far  if  I  had  ceased  to  be; 

For  all  good  things  and  beautiful  are  dead, — 
If  e'er  they  were,  as  once  they  seemed  to 
me. 

Alas,  they  never  were,  they  only  seemed ; 
And,  now  the  scales  have  fallen  from  my 
eyes, 
I  see  I  did  not  see;  I  only  dreamed  ! 
No  more  the  world  can   cheat  me  with  its 
lies ! 

For  now  I  know  how  falsely  fair  it  is — 
The  grievous  lesson  have  il  learned  of  late, 

It  covers  up  betrayal  with  a  kiss, 

And  prates  of  friendship  when   it:mea'n»£h 
hate. 

I  saw  young  children  playing  in  the  sun, 
And  said  unto  my  heart  in  bitterness, 

They  think  their  happiness  but  just  begun; 
Time  cometh  soon  wherein  it  will  be  less  I 

I  saw  two  lovers  hand  in  hand  that  came 
Adown  a  moonlit  pathway,  flowery-sweet: 

I  said,  my  lover  walked  with  me  the  same, 
Pass  on,  and  see  what  spectres  ye  shall 
meet ! 

So  stupidly  I  boasted  of  my  sight, 
With   my  true  eyes  shut  up    and  closely 
sealed; 
And  being    in  darkness    said   there  was  no 
light, 
Not  knowing  that  the  light  was  unrevealed. 

For  even  as  storm-clouds   gather  up  at  noon 
And  falling  heavily,  destruction  spread, 

So  all  my  sorrows  gathered  over-soon 
And  pittilessly  rained  upon  my  head. 

And  all   the  flowers  I  thought  so  sweet  and 

fair 
Were  broken  down  and  beaten  to  the  earth; 
I  did  not  know  that  blossoms    far  more  rare 
Out  of  their  mouldering  ashes  would  have 

birth. 

So  o'er  the  wasted  land  I  made  my  moan, 

And  said    the  earth    was  empty    of  good 

seeds; 

And  all  the  rich   soil  might   have  been  o'er- 

grown,'  -  ,      *, 

But  for'  God's  tnency,  with  a  crop  of  weeds. 
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But  when  the  gracious  God  unsealed  my 
eyes 

I  saw  the  land  made  answer  to  my  needs 
In  perfect  wise,  and  that  I  must  arise 

And  diligently  sow  it  with  good  deeds. 

The  ranker  flowers  were  beaten  down  be- 
times; 

And  standing  midway  on  my  pilgrimage, 
I  saw  the  mosses  and  the  tender  vines 

With  which  I  might  adorn  my  coming  age. 

Then  said  I  to  my  heart,  my  God  is  wise, 
And  wisely  giveth  flowers  of  love  to  youth, 

While  the  hoar  trunk  of  age  he  dignifies 
And'  ornamenteth  with  the  vine  of  truth. 

And  as  I  worked  and  waited,  more  and  more 
The  clear  light   streamed   upon  me   from 
above, 
Jfnd  plainer  than  I  ever  did  before, 

I  saw  that  truth   was  truth,   and  love  was 
love. — Ladies'  Repository. 


Female  Education. 


5Y    CAROLINA. 


The  time  is  past  when  the  educa- 
tion of  woman  was  considered  of 
minor  importance,  and  when  a 
knowledge  of  housewifery  was  deem- 
ed all-sufficient  to  fit  her  for  her 
mission  as  wife  and  mother.  In  the 
present  age  every  advantage  is  af-» 
forded  her,  and  the  ease  with  which 
the  female  mind  has  grasped  and  ap- 
preciated subject  once  considered  be- 
yond its  reach,  has  entitled  her  to  a 
claim  to  intellectual  companionship 
with  man,  and  he  has  generously 
awarded  her  the  position  her 
acquirements  merit.  True,  some 
strong  minds,  in  ambitious 
frenzy,  seem  to  aspire  to 
heights  which  are  neither  desirable 
or  womanly,  and  we  even  hear  of  a 
woman  building  a  rail  road.  These, 
however,  are  few  and  exceptional 
cases,  and  while,  if  they  wish,  they 
have  a  right  to  build  rail-roads, 
others  have  an   equal  right  to  stay 


at  home  and  sew  on  buttons  an< 
make  puddings.  But  "Sorosis' 
and  other  "Women's  Clubs"  forim 
pTovement  and  advancement,  hav< 
as  yet  no  existence  among  us,  am 
where  no  evil  exists,  no  remedy  i 
needed.  I  acknowledge  the  neei 
for  much  improvement  before  wo 
man  becomes  what  she  should  be 
for  the  tendency  of  the  age  seems  t< 
be  to  make  her  a  puppet  of  fashion 
But  there  is  a  medium  groundbetweel 
flouncing  a  dress  and  building  a  rai 
road,  and  upon  this  ground  she  ma; 
enjoy  full  intellectual  developmen 
without  a  sacrifice  of  any  fi'resid 
duty  or  pleasure.  How  is  this  to  1 
attained  ?  How  can  a  woman  fini 
time  for  both  literature  and  house 
wifery  ?  By  the  proper  system  o 
education.  The  present  generatioi 
of  married  women  have  become  do 
mestic  victims  to  the  cares  and  an 
noyances  incident  to  the  new  sys 
tem  of  labor,  and  with  which  thei 
inexperience  was  unprepared  I 
cope.  Hence  our  brightest  yean 
are  clouded  with  unfamiliar  duties 
leaving  but  few  bright  hours  fo 
literary  enjoyments,  but  we  cai 
educate  our  daughters  with  necessa 
ry  strength  to  meet  these  difficul 
ties,  which  are  taking  our  best  year 
to  overcome.  A  woman's  educatioi 
generally  ends  with  marriage,  an< 
after  that  event  more  minds  degen 
erate  than  advance  in  literature.— 
But  this  fact  is  often  attributable  V 
the  want  of  time,  and  encouragemen 
to  metal  improvement.  What  mai 
ever  thinks  of  discussing  a  scientific 
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estion  with  his  wife?  Very  few, 
I  so  all  the  powers  of  her  mind 
3  left  to  expend  themselves  on 
mining  dresses  and  manufacturing 
intics.  I  believe  many  women 
fie  a  desire  and  inclination  for  the 
ths  of  literature  for  the  sake  of 
Lsband    and     children.     To    them 

I  first  duty  is  due,  and  in  the  cf- 
rt  to  render  them  happy  and  her 
>me  pleasant,  her  time  is  absorbed 

home  duties  which  leave 
liesure  for  the  literary 
creation  which  the  mind  de- 
ands.  Now  do  men  desire 
eir  wives  to  b:.  nouk-'wfers 
one,  or  congenial  companions?  If 
e  farmer,  then  let  the  question 
st,  for  there  will  then  be  need  for 
it  little  improvement,  but  if  our 
Dmen  are  allowed  to  degenerate  it 

II  prove  a  serious  blow  to  the 
lole  race.  My  idea  is  to  make 
em' both,  and  then  men  will  find 
e  fireside  more  interestino-. 

I  admit  that  after  doing  the 
aisework,  superintending  dinner, 
riving  to  diminish  the  pile  of  fami- 
sewing,  and  getting  the  baby  to 
jep,  there  is  often  very  little  in- 
nation  left  to  dive  into  some  ab- 
.-use  subject,  especially  if  Fanny's 
ess  is  to  be  mended  and  Joe's 
:w  jacket  to  be  finished. 
Is  there  no  rsmedy  for  this  state 
things?  Will  not  the  aid  of 
wing-machines,  and  other  lubor- 
ving  inventions  give  our  women 
ore  time  to  devote  to  mental  cul- 
i-e?  To  answer  this  will  evolve 
e  fact  that  even  when,  in  our  im- 


poverished State,  our  people  can 
afford  the  labor-saving  inventions  it 
is  so  difficult  to  find  labor  to  pro- 
perly use  these  advantages.  Into 
all  these  difficulties  I  do  not  wish  to 
dive  for  my  picture  might  seem  the 
painting  of  a  gloomy  "croaker." — 
I' see  however  the  bright  sunlight 
in  the  distance  which  is  to  fall  with 
warm  refulgence  on  the  paths  of  our 
daughters.  Let  them  benefit  from 
our  errors  and  disadvantages  by 
teaching  them  how  to  avoid  the 
sloughs  through  which  we  have  had 
to  st*,"r"*lrt~ 

This  then  is  the  dawn  of  a  ugpb 
den  age"  for  our   women  in,   whichi 
they    shall    learn  to    combine    the. 
characteristics  of  a  refined,  christian, 
gentlewoman,  a    thorough    scholar, 
a  cheerful  housewife,  and  an  expert- 
cook.  It  is  the  combination  of,  these, 
excellencies  which  makes  a   perfect ' 
woman,  and  renders    her    an  orna-" 
ment  to    society,  a    blessing  to  her  ' 
husband,  and   an'  example    to  her 
children.     In  order  then  to  fill  this  * 
three  fold    mission,    her  education  l 
should  be  conducted    on  a  plan  cal- 
culated to  develop  strength  to  meet 
the  requirements  of    each  position. 

The  importance  of  rearing  chil- 
dren "in  the  nuturc  and  admonition 
of  the  Lord"  is  so  universally  felt 
as  a  paramount  duty  that  it  is  un- 
necessary for  me  to  discuss  it  here. 
Two  other  things  are  to  be  sought 
in  the  education  of  daughters,  viz: 
domesticity,  which  is  their  natural 
element  and  in  which  every  female 
may   excel  ;    and    intellectual    ac- 
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quirements,    in    which    many   may 
excel  and  all  be  benefitted. 

Now  domesticity  and  literature 
.have  been  deemed  incompatible,  but 
they  can  be  harmoniously  blended 
in  the  same  character.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  z  woman  should  be  fa- 
miliar with  all  useful  knowledge, 
from  writing  verses  to  making  shirts; 
from  reading  Latin  to  milking  sows; 
from  playing  tn^  vir&'6  to  harness- 
ing  horses;  from  computing  interest 
**  adlftlhg  socks;  and  from  sooth- 
ing *i^Mvpn   even  to   building    raU\ 

rmd&.  It  often  happens  that  wo-  ( 
men  are  called  upon  to  perform  du- 
ties and  labors  which  strictly  be- 
long to  man's  shere,  and  it  is  meet 
that  they  should  be  prepared  to  per- 
form such  work  when  necessary. — 
With  sueh  a  store  of  knowledge 
thef  wil)  generally  meet  life  brave- 
ly and  6neerfully,  because  prepared 
fdr  all  its  phases. 

Oiris  should  be  accustomed  to 
rise'  early  and  to  keep  their  own 
roOrnsj  everi  where  no  necessity  ex- 
ists for  it.  Habits  of  indolence 
Once  formed  cling  to  us  with  a  tena- 
city which  is  hard  to  overcome,  and 
the  woman  who  rises  late  seldom 
accomplishes  much,  and  the  habit  of 
rising  early  is  easier  formed  in  girl- 
ihood  than  womanhood.  Teach 
them  to  sew.  Encourage  them  first 
'to  make  clothes  for  their  dolls,  and 
.gradually  the  doll's  clothes  will  be 
(replaced  by  her  own  clothes.  Sew> 
dng  machines  do  not  render  this 
knowledge  unnecessary;  for  in  order 
'to  become  an  expert  operator  of  a 


machine  it  is  very  important  to  un< 
derstand  the  mysteries  of  hand-sew- 
ing. In  whatever  work  they  'ai»j 
engaged,  impress  on  tl?elr  minds  th] 
truth  of  the  honored  old  maxim  that, 
"whatever  is  worth  doing,  is  wortli 
doing  wdl.u 

:  Teach  them  to  cook,  and  occa-, 
Bionally  require  them  to  attend  to 
household  matters  and  exercise  theii 
own  judgement  in  the  preparation  of 
meals.  Even  if  they  fail  do  not 
consider  the  ingredients  wasted  for: 
the  knowledge  thus  obtained  may 
^re  many  more  important  failures- 

i        ?         .  „         +vm\  «:r.re  of  their 
when  they  atSUIBe  tgf  V    .   .     .■.-..■ 

own  household. 

But  while  these  domestic  lesson^ 
are  being  instilled  the  mind  mustf 
not  be  neglected,  and  in  this  matter^ 
v£ry  much  depends  oh  the  begin- 
ning. Be  sure  that  the  rudiment^ 
are  well  understood  and  don't  be: 
too  anxious  for  a  child  to  advance 
rapidly  or  accumulate  studies.  Tod- 
few  years  alas!  are  allowed  women; 
in  which  to  gain  an  education,  and 
parents  generally  are  too  willing  to 
see  their  daughters  progress,  with- 
out troubling  themselves  to  ascer-1 
tain  if  one  study  is  understood  be- 
fore another  is  commenced.  Chil- 
dren cannot  be  expected  to  appre- 
ciate an  education,  and  it  is  our  du* 
ty  to  see  that  they  improve  theitl 
time  and  opportunities.  While  it' 
is  desirable  that  a  woman's  educa- 
tion should  be  classical,  it  is  mucH 
more  important  that  she  thoroughly1 
understand  the  primary  branches,1 
for  which  she  will   find  t&  7>racticaw 
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ed  in  her  experience.   How  many 
•men  we  see  who  spell  incorrectly, 
d  to  whom    a    note  with    partial 
yments  to  be  computed  is  as  enig- 
itical  as    a    geometrical  theorem, 
|d  this  after    passing    through  a 
giate    course    of  study.     This 
n  and  should    be   remedied.     No 
•1  should  be  allowed  to  study  any 
)re  advanced  subject  until  she  can 
id  well,  spell  and  write    correctly 
d  thoroughly  understand  the  prin- 
ales  of  arithmetic  and    grammar. 
yen  when  with  bright  active  minds' 
d  retentive  memories,  they  readi- 
conquer  these  studies,  they  should 
>t  be  allowed  to  advance  too  rapid- 
.  We  find  in  many  female  schools 
rls  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  years 
[  age  ,(and  sometimes  even  young- 
I  studying    Natural    Philosophy, 
JUtaphysics,  Astronomy  and  Logic. 
ow  at  such  an  age  very  few  minds 
e  sufficiently  mature  to  receive  and 
apreciate  suchs  tudies.  Hence  the 
auties  of  these  sciences  are  all  un- 
en;  a  few  facts  are  learned  which 
:  a  few  years  years  are  forgotten, 
id  the  mind  is  not  taught   to  love 
id  seek  for  the  beauties  of  science. 
hen  too  they  leave  school    too  soon 
id  as  a  natural  consequence  marry 

0  soon,  and  their  whole  lives  seem 
nder  pressure  from  this  fo.rce-pump 

1  ,too  rapid  advancement  and  de- 
^lopment,  from  which  we  should 
adeavor  to  release    our  daughters. 

It  is  a  work  of  years  and  patience 

accomplish    so   many    things;  to 

istil  domestic  virtues,  to  train  the 

eart  and    mind,    to    perfect    the 


morals  and  manners,  and  in  no  way 

retard  or  check  the  physical  deveK 
opuient  and  yet  the  object  is  worthy 
of  the  effort.  After  such  rearing  a 
woman  is  prepared  to  go  on  with 
the  sterner  duties  of  life/ and  if  she 
marries,  being  already  mistress  of 
her  position,  and  not  having  then 
to  learn  all  the  intricacies  of  tho 
domestic  machinery,  she  may  find 
more  time  to  devote  to  literature 
and  art,  and  prove  herself  truly 
"Heaven's    last,  best  gift  to  man." 


The  extract  appended,  as  will  be 
seen,  is  from  a  letter  of  one  of  our 
most  valued  contributors,  and  shows 
the  estimation  in  which  this  depart- 
ment is  held  by  one  whose  esteem, 
is  worthy  to  be  prized.  Were  more 
of  our  ladies  to  accept  the  invitation 
frequently  extended  them  to  con- 
tribute, we  might  ,be  able  thereby 
to  develope  a  large  store  of  literary, 
practical  and  useful  information 
which  is  now  dormant.  Why  can- 
not our  Southern  ladies  build  up  a 
literature  among  thQmselves  and  not 
rely  altogether  upon  Yankee  ideas 
and  sentiments  ?  For  shame  heroic 
women  of  the  South  ! 

"  Green  Wreath,"  N.  C,  1 
Oct.  13th,  1871.  / 
Messrs.  Editors  : — I  continue 
much  interested  in  our  Department 
aid  am  sorry  so  few  have  availed 
themselves  of  your  cordial  invita- 
tion to  its  columns.  It  might  so 
easily  be  made  a  source  of  profit 
and  pleasure.  I  know  our  women 
are  busy,  but  this  might  be  made  a 
recreation  and  pastime  which  amid 
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their  practical  routine  they  really 
need.  Can't  you  stimulate  them  to 
an  exertion  by  an  editorial  on  the 
Subject  ?  I  am  happy  to  welcome 
Lelia  Lee's  appearance  again  in  the 
last  number  of  the.  Farmer.  We 
are  always  glad  to  see  it,  and  may 
you  never  feel  a  desire  or  necessity 
to  discontinue  its  publication. 
Very  respectfully, 

Carolina. 


.from  the  Hearth  and  Home. 
The  Laundry. 
The  sticking  of  starched  clothes 
to  the  smoothing  iron  is  one  of  the 
most  vexatious  things  with  which 
the  laundress  has  to  contend.  This 
is  partly  owing  to  adulterations  in 
the  starch,  for  which  there  is  no 
remedy  but  to  obtain  a  good  article. 
Starch  gloss  is  used  more  to  present 
this  sticking  than  for  the  glossy  sur> 
face  which  it  pretends  to  give.  The 
latter  is  rarely,  if  ever,  obtained  in 
perfection  without  polishing  irons 
and  machinery.  So,  dear  ladies, 
do  not  waste  your  time  and  strength 
in  pursuit  of  it.  I  learned  this  from 
a  woman  once  employed  in  the  laun- 
dry oS-a  shirt  and  collar  factory. — 
She  said  also  that  the  only  gloss 
they  used  was 

HARD  SOAP. 
They  shaved  it  off  and  boiled  it 
up  in  the  starcli,  and  she  used  it  in 
her  washing  a  piece  as  big  as  a  nic- 
kel cent  to  a  pint  of  starch.  She 
starched  her  wet  clothes  in  this, 
dried  them,  and  then  if  wanted  very 
stiff,  dampened  them  by  dipping 
them  into  cold  starch  in  which  a  lit- 


tle soap  had  been  dissolved;  spread 
them  between  dry  towels,  rolled 
tight,  for  half  an  hour,  and  ironel 
smooth. 

I  have  long  used   this  in  variouj 

ways,  and  find   it  alway?  good.     ] 

prefer  white   soup.     If  the   clothe! 

are  already  stiff"  I  dampen  by  mereJ 

i  ly  dipping  them  in  soapy  water. 

CARE  OP  THE  IRONS 

has  much  to  do  with  success.  Thej 
should  not  be  permitted  to  stand  on 
the  stove  to  receive  slops  from  thl 
cooking.  When  not  in  use  they 
should  be  kept  in  a  dry  place.  If 
the  face  is  once  rust-eaten  it  is  m 
retrievably  injured.  If  rustedj 
however,  rub  them  on  emery  ori 
brown  paper,  but  not  on  salt,  as  thi^ 
.tends  to  more  rust.  Beeswax  may 
be  used  feely  at  any  time,  rubbing 
on  the  hot  face  of  the  iron,  and  thenl 
rubbing  the  iron  thoroughly  on  cloth' 
and  brown  paper.  Some  laundres-j 
ses  always  do  this  before  putting  am 
iron  to  a  starched  surface. 

LIQUID  SOAP. 

Those  who  use  hard  soap  will  find; 
it  very  convenient,  instead  of  trying 
to  use  up  the  last  bits  of  a  piece  of] 
soap,  to  keep  a  bowl,  jar,  or  little] 
keg,  into  which  they  may  be  thrown! 
and  covered  with  water.  Crumbs! 
made  in  cutting,  and  reduced  pieces- 
from  the  toilet  soap  dishes  may  also 
be  saved  in  this  way.  This  liquid: 
soap  is  good  for  washing  or  for  any; 
household  purpose  ;  often,  as  in 
washing  bottles,  more  convenient: 
than  in  any  other  form. 

Jessie. 
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CONTINUED    FROM  OUR    LAST.] 

Iere  are  two  reasons  which  ac- 
nfc  to  you  for  the  fact,  the  actual, 
observed  and  necessary  fact 
t  the  soil  may  preserve  its  fer- 
;y  unwasted  after  thousands  of 
rs  of  cultivation.  And  thus  is 
Jblished  and  corroborated  the 
position,  my  text, — that  a 
3  and  perfect,  a  systematic  and 
y  scientific  agriculture  seeks  in 
soil  itself  the  means  of  sustain- 


ing and  perpetuating  its  fertility, 
and  that  the  character  of  the  agrri- 
culture  of  a  country  should  be 
measured  by  its.  approximation  to 
this  standard.  Now.  let  it  be  un*. 
derstood,  once  for  all,  that  I  am 
dealing  only  with  general  principles, 
and  not  at  all  with  details  or  except 
tions:  these  cannot  of  course  come, 
into  so  general  a  view  as  the  narrow 
limits  of,  our  address  render  impera- 
tive. 

I  come  .next  to  the  more  practical 
part  of  the  subject  andinquire  what 
are  the  methods  by  which  a  judi- 
cious and  truly  scientific  agriculture 
accomplishes,  or  approximates  this 
so  great  and  so  desirable  result. — 
And  I  do  not  propose  to  give  you 
any  merely  abstract  and  scientific 
notions,  but  to  present  a  few  of  the 
general  results  and  developments  of 
agricultural  science  practically  ap- 
plied, and  of  the  accumulated  expc* 
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rience  of  mankind.  And  for  conve- 
nience* and  directness,  I  shall  put 
these  in  the  form  of  precept,  and  not 
of  statement:  only  keep  in  mind  that 
they  are  not  my  precepts,  but  rath- 
er the  advices  of  that  practical  wis- 
dom, which  is  the  aggregate  result 
of  the  thoughts  and  labors  and  ex- 
periments and  skill  of  multitudes 
who  have  toiled  before  us  and  are 
toiling  to-day  i  in  this  same  great 
field  and  have  left  us  the  record  of 
their  experience,  "that  we,  through 
patience  and  comfort  of  these  scrip- 
tures, might  have  hope  "  in  our  la- 
bors. 

And  first,  Return  to  the  soil  every 
thing  but  the  net  product  of  your 
crops.  This  may  be  done  either  im- 
mediately, or  through  the  manure  or 
compost  heap,  but  done,  it  must  be, 
or  your  farm  is  merely  an  old-field 
manufactory  and  you  will  soon  reach 
the  end  of  your  tether.  This  is 
nature's  method  of  preserving  and 
of  restoring  the  fertility  of  the  soil, 
and  we  can  never  wisely,  or  safely 
neglect  her  hints.  Consider  the 
matter  illustratively.  Your  crop  of 
SO.bushels  of  wheat,  you  remember, 
takes  but  30  pounds  from  the  soil, 
but, the  straw  corresponding  to  that 
.amount  of  grain  takes  130  pounds; 
and  the  case  is  still  stronger  if  you 
substitute  cotton,  the  bale  of  this 
taking  but  5  pounds,  while  the  seeds, 
stems,,  leaves  and  hulls  consume  100 
pounds,  or  20  times  as  much  as  the 
net  product  of  lint.  Now  although 
the  soil  might  not  miss  the  former 
amount,  the  latter  is  a  very  different 


affair.     But   the   difficulty    cons' 
not  in  the  amount  of  plant  food 
stracted,  even    by  the  whole    gi1 
crop,  but  in  this,  that  your  best  ] 
cesses  of  tillage    can   only    liber 
from  the  firm  grip  of  chemical  c< 
bination    in  which  they  are   he.' 
sufficiency  of  these  mineral  eleuu 
for  the  legitimate  purposes    of 
tional  agriculture,  and  cannot  ft 
or  coax  from  the   soil  a   supply 
any  such  prodigal  and  riotous  fa. 
ing.     But  return   these  gross  mi 
rials,  for  which  you  have  no  use,  ■ 
to  which  therefore  you  have  no  ric 
and  to  refuse  which   is  nothing 
robbery,    robbery   of  yourself 
of  your  children,  robbery  of  the 
ture,  and  of  mankind  even,   resl 
this,  and  the    soil    is    furnishe* 
once  with  an  abundance  of  mate 
and  in  the  best  possible  form, — it 
appropriable    shape,  with  whic! 
build  up,  almost    without  effort, 
fabric  of  the  succeeding  crop.    S 
is  the  rational  and  just    view  of 
matter;  and    hereto  the  practici 
advanced    agriculture     everywl 
conforms. 

Secondly,  Adopt  a  system  of 
tation  of  crops.  \  This  is  a  dictat 
universal  experience.  There  i: 
such  thing  as  a  system  of  farn 
without  it.  It  is  a  fundarae 
feature  of  intelligent  agriculture 
world  over. 

It  is,  in  "an  important  sense 
degree,  the  basis  and  begimiin 
the  improved  and  advancing  1 
bandry  of  our  time.  And  those  ci 
ties  and  regions  which  have  ad 
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and  most  judiciously  pursued  this 
:a,  lead  the  agriculture  of  the 
rid  to-day.  And  this  also  is  a 
'gcstion  of  nature,  which  every 
ere  and  always  adopts  and  en-« 
*ses  it.  Every  one  is  familiar 
;h  the  fact  that  there  is  a  natural 
ation  of  vegetation  in  forest  and 
.d;  that  when  one  growth  is  cut 
fFn  or  decays,  a  different  one  takes 
place,  that  the  grass  in  your 
'ds  and  meadows  changes  from  one 
jcies  or  group  of  species  to  anoth- 
from  decade  to  decade.  And  it  is 
hin  the  observation  of  every  far- 
r  that  the  productive  power  of  a 
en  field  diminishes  with  every  re- 
ition  of  the  same  crop,  while  it 
Teases  for  one  of  a  different  spe- 
3,  so  that  he  is  driven  to  frequent 
,nge  by  the  very  instinct  of  the 
1,  so  to  say.  Now  the  explana- 
1  of  all  this  is  not  far  to  seek,  and 
course  furnishes  also  the  rational 
is  upon  which  rotation  in  practi- 

agriculture  rests.  Recall  the 
t  already  adverted  to,  that   even 

best  processes  of  cultivation  de- 
op  the  mineral  elements  of  plant 
d  in  the  soil  very  gradually  and 
nomically,  and  remember  further 
t  all  these  elements  which  are 
sent  are  developed  simultaneous- 
and  brought  into  assimilable 
pe,  while  they  are  unequally  ap- 
priated  by  different  plants,  one 
p  requiring  more  of  this,  and 
ither  more  of  that  element,  one 
ing  a  larger  quantity  of  potash", 
ther  of  lime,  or  magnesia, — re- 
nber  these  points,    and    the  ex- 


planation of  the  'whole  matter  of 
rotation  emerges  at  once.  While 
one  crop  requires  perhaps  all  of  one 
element  which  can  be  annually  made 
avaHable  under  the  actual  manipu- 
lation to  which  the  soil  is  subjected, 
another,  not  needed,  or  in  less  de-. 
inand,  accumulates,--while  potash  is 
exhausted,  lime  is  in  excess,  or 
phophoric  acid,  or.  some  other  ele- 
ment, and  vice  versa;  which  at  once 
suggests  the  propriety  of  substitu- 
ting another  crop  which  specially 
affects  the  rejected  and  accumulated 
element.  This  also  is  the  explana- 
tion of  whatever  benefit  there  is  in 
the  practice  of  resting  land,  so  com- 
mon in  some  ssctions;  but  do  you 
not  see  that  from  this  showing,  in^ 
stead  of  resting  you  ought  to  be  ro» 
tating,  that  in  fact  this  practice  is 
theoretically  indefensible?  •  But  I 
shall  have  more  to  say  about  that 
presently. 

Another  point  worthy  your  atten- 
tion is  suggested  by  these  facts, 
which  is  that  a  judicious  rotation 
must  have  reference  to  the  composi- 
tion of  the  soil  and  must  be  exactly 
adjusted  to  its  analysis  and  to  the 
leading  crop,  or  crops,  and  to  the 
soil  elements  which  are  abstracted 
and  those  which  are  accumulated  by 
its  cultivation.  Hence  also  it  is' 
evident  that  each  region  must  de- 
vise and  adopt  its  own  system  of  ro- 
tation both  as  to  the  number  of 
terms  and  the  terms  themselves. 

Again  it  is  generally  necessary, 
and  almost  always  best  to  introduce,' 
as  one  term  of  the  rotation,   a   crop 
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"which  has  special  reference  to  the 
improvement  of  the  soil,  and  this  of 
course  subordinated^  as  the  rotation 
itself,  to  the  one  great  end  of  en^ 
hancing  the  main  crops  of  the  series. 
This  practice,  "which  is  almost  uni- 
versal in  the  best  farming  districts 
of  England,  Germany  and  this  coun- 
try, is  hot  only  the  result  of  a  vast 
amount  of  experiment  and  discus- 
sion conducted  under  the  ablest 
practical  and  scientific  direction. 
and  under  the  most  varied  condi- 
tions, but  is  grounded  upon  sound 
theoretical  principles.  It  is  indeed 
but  one  act  in  a  wisely  ordered 
course  of  tillage.  The  object  of  the 
husbandman  in  all  his  operations,  as 
has  been  already  intimated,  and  as 
every  intelligent  farmer  knows,  is 
so  to  control  and  regulate  the  con- 
ditions of  his  soil  as  to  develope  to 
the  largest  extent  its  latent  fertili- 
ty, to  unlock  its  abundant  but  seal- 
ed treasures,  and  render  them  avail 
able  to  the  largest  necessities  of  his 
crops.  Now  nothing  contributes  so 
directly,  and  powerfully  to  this  re- 
sult as  the  cultivation  of  certain 
plants.  And,  as  stated  already  in 
another  connection,  one  plant  elim- 
inates and  accumulates  one  element 
of  fertility  and  another  a  different 
one,  one  acts  directly  on  the  univer- 
sal contents  of  the  soil,  another 
seizes  and  hoards  fertility  from  the 
air,  one  furnishes  potash  for  exam- 
ple, another  fixes  and  stores  nitro 
gen.  From  which  it  is  evident 
enough  that  this  extraordinary  term 
of  the  special  system  adopted  in  any 


country  or  region  must  be  selected 
with  direct  reference  to  the  demandl 
of  the  main  crop,  and  with  full 
knowledge  of  the  relations  of  thj 
different  terms  of  the  series  to  onei 
another  and  to  the  soil.  In  Ensj 
land, where  wheat  is  the  great  objecj 
and  main  term,  the  subsidiary  ten? 
is  a  root  crop,  or  clover,  or  bothi 
But  there,  as  in  the  whQat  growing 
regions  of  this  country,  as  you  arj 
aware,  clover  occupies  the  preemii 
nent  place.  The  reason  is,  that  ba 
sides  other  good  qualities,  in  whicl 
it  is  at  least  equal  to  any  other  planfj 
it  has  in  a  supereminent  degree! 
the  power  of  developing  ammoniq 
in  the  soil  through  its  roots.  Whaj 
the  clover  might  do  for  your  princii 
pal  crop, — how  it  stands  related 
to  cotton,  for  example,  I  do  noj 
think  has  yet  been  sufficiently  disj 
cussed,  and  certainly  has  not  beeq 
decided,  although  it  must  be  admit} 
ted  to  be  well  worthy  not  Only  of  disj 
cussion,  but  of  the  amplest  experil 
ment,  both  from  its  unrivalled  exj 
cellence  elsewhere,  and  from  thj 
special  and  peculiar  faculty  whicn 
accounts  for  that  excellence;  am) 
moniated  manures  being  in  as  greal 
repute  among  cotton  growers  as  t\\i 
cultivators  of  wheat.  And  the  peaj 
plant  vies  with  clover  in  all  its  beaj 
qualities,  except  its  root-actionj 
This  however  must  suffice  for  illus* 
tration,  and  of  course  we  cannot  gC 
further  than  that  into  details. 

iVow  those  of  you  who  are  addic 
ted  to  the  habit  of  giving  your  lands 
holiday,  of  allowing  them    a    bien- 
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ial,  or  triennial,  or  any  other  en- 
Lial,  or  even  occasional  rest,  can- 
3t  have  failed  to  see  the  bearing  of 
le  principles  which  have  just  pass- 
1  in  brief  review  before  us,  nor,  I 
link,  to  observe  upon  what  a  sandy 
lundation  the  practice  rests.  The 
rocess  of  resting,  so  called,  is  only 
substitute,  for  it  is  in  fact  only  an- 
;her  name  for  rotation  ;  for  the 
>il  docs  not  really  rest ;  in  that 
ise  there  would  be  nothing  what- 
rer  gained  :  but  the  extraordinary 
irm  of  your  rotation,  instead  of 
3ing  intelligently  determined,  with 
iference  to  a  definite  object,  is  left 
»  blind  chance,  which,  besides  the 
'Ss  from  intermission  of  cultivation, 

likely  to  give  an  entirely  trifling 
:sult,  both  in  kind  and  amount, 
id  even  that,  having  no  adaptation 
>  the  system  of  cropping  of  the 
irm,  or  to  aDy  system  whatever, 
.nd  to  this  is  to  be  added  whatever 
isadvantage  arises  from  the  propo- 
ation  of  noxious  plants  and  from 
le  resting  of  the  capital  invested  in 
lese  fields  and  in  maintaining  their 
mces  and  ditches.  To  this  vice  of 
inning  peculiar  to  countries  where 
aid  is  superabundant,  permit  me  to 
ivite  your  special  reconsideration, 
I  I  think  a  little  reflection,  cer- 
linly  a  little  experimenting  will 
emonstrate  to  the  most  sturdy 
oubter,  without  recourse  to  chem- 
try,  that  there  are  much  better 
uxiliary  plants  than  broomsage  or 
issafras,  or  fennel,  or  even  lespe- 
eza. 

Now  I  said  in  the   beginnig    that 


you  are  the  best  farmcis  in  N.  C, 
down  here  in  this  Roanoke  and  Tar 
River  country.  And  I  stand  by 
that.  But  lest  you  should  feel  too 
good  about  it,  I  shall  have  to  clip 
your  feathers  a  little.  (No  danger 
of  that  figure  being  misunderstood 
at  Weldon.)  I  did  not  say  that  you 
"had  already  attained,  either  were 
already  perfect;"  only  that  you  were 
in  the  right  road,  not  that  you  had 
got  there  ;  and  J  bid  you  "press  on 
toward  the  mark  for  the  prize  of 
your  high  calling."  "I  know  not 
how  to  give  flattering  titles,'  as  Elihu 
says  :  And  there  is  nothing  gain- 
ed, but  a  loss  of  time,  in  reminding 
ourselves, as  too  often  on  such  occa- 
sions, what  a  great  people  we  are, 
what  grand  things  we  have  done 
and  especially  propose  to  do,  and 
hugging  the  pleasing  delusion  that 
we  "know  it  all"  and  "wisdom  will 
die  with  us."  Last  year,  being  in- 
vited to  deliver  the  address  at  the 
State  Fair,  at  Raleigh,  I  supposed 
they  meant  business,  and  I  did  not 
take  a  rose  colored  view  of  things  at 
all,  because  I  ''couldn't  see  it."—- • 
And  when  Mr.  President  Smith 
asked  me  to  come  here  to-day,  I  just 
knew  he  meant  business.  And  from 
the  indications  of  work  and  energy 
and  prospectiveness  which  I  see 
around  me,  it  is  evident  that  this 
Association  means  business.  Well, 
so  do  I;  and  hence  I  am  talking 
business,  and  that  business  is  farm- 
ing and  only  farming  and  that  con- 
tinually, I  have  criticised,  incident 
tally,  in  passing,  a   practice  which' 
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is  not  uncommon  among  you,  and 
you  will  find  it  a  matter  well  worthy 
your  attention. 

But  that  is  not  all.  I  think 
you  are  in  error  in  another  matter 
connected  with  this  subject  of  ro- 
tation, which  I  shall  also  take 
the  liberty  to  indicate  presently. — 
Besides1' the  reasons  already  given 
for  the  adoption  of  a  rotation  and 
especially  for  the  subsidiary  term  of 
it,  there  is  another,  and  a  very  im- 
portant one,  the  necessity  of  furn- 
ishing a  large  and  continuous  supply 
of  humus,  a  necessity  arising  from 
the  very  important  and  essential 
functions  it  subserves,  and  from  the 
great  rapidity  with  which  it  is  dis- 
sipated in  the  ordinary  processes  of 
culture  especially  in  an  open  soil 
like  yours.  Every  farmer  knows 
that  no  soil  can  be  brought  to  a 
high  state  of  productiveness  which 
in  deficient  in  humus.  Its  func- 
tions in  aid  of  the  growing  crop  are 
not  only  essential  but  manifold  and 
incessant.  It  stores, developes,  and 
manufactures  plant-food,  from  itself, 
from  the  soil  and  from  the  air,  and 
is  the  especial  caterer  for  ammonia, 
and  in  fact  the  commissary  general 
of  the  crops. 

In  a  systematised  agriculture  am- 
ple provision  is  made  for  a  supply 
of  this  element,  in  the  restoration  of 
the  gross  matters  of  the  ordinary 
crops  and  in  the  auxiliary  term  of 
the  rotation, — what  is  termed  green 
cropping.  And  .  right  here  is  the 
second  point  in  which  your  farming 
too  frequent!}'-    comes  short:    comes 


short,  not  of  farming  in  other  part: 
of  the  State,  for  even  in  this  partiJ 
cular  you  are  decidedly  in  advance 
and  this  vice  of  your- system  leans 
to  virtue's  side,  but  short  of  the 
true  and  rational  method.  Recog- 
nizing the  necessity  of  supplying 
the  current  waste  of  humus,  you 
meet  the  difficulty  with  an  expedient^ 
which  is  both  temporary  by  the  verj 
necessity  of  the  cas?,  and  ruinously 
expensive.  I  refer  of  course  to  the 
system  of  fence-corner  rotation,  bj 
which  a  very  small  amount  of  humus 
and  a  very  large  amount  of  sand  \i 
annually  rotated  into  your  fields. — ■ 
What  is  the  arithmetic  of  the  busi- 
ness.  A  dressing  of  a  thousand 
cart-loads  per  acre,  supposing  these 
scrapings  to  contain  5  per  cent,  oi 
humus,  (a  very  large  allowance), 
adds  to  the  soil  just  one  half  of  one 
per  cent.,  not  one  tenth  of  a  suffi- 
ciency, and  that  of  the  pooresl 
quality;  and  even  if  it  were  other- 
wise, if  it  were  feasible  to  supply  the 
demand  by  this  method,  still  there 
is  an  inevitable  loss  to  the  soil  itsell 
of  all  the  benefits  which  arise  from 
the  chemical  action  upon  its  mineral 
elements  of  the  products  and  pro! 
cesses  of  fermentative  decomposi- 
tion of  the  green  crop  within  its  sub 
stance. 

But  it  is  necessary  to  pass  on  to 
another  point;  and  that  is  the  great 
advantage,  not  to  say  necessity  that 
has  every  where  developed  itself, 
in  the  efforts  to  perfect  the  system 
of  rotation,  of  introducing  the  aid 
of  live-stock.     The    reason  is  two- 
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(1.  The  plants  which  are  found 
3t  adapted  to  meliovato  the  con- 
ion  and  enhance  the  productive- 
ly of  the  soil,  yield  a  very  large 
^portion  of  valuable  cattle  food, 
d  this  material  is  concentrated 
d  brought  into  the  most  available 
•m  for  the  fullest  and  most  imme- 
ite  action  on  the  soil  and  the  crop 

the  aid  of  cattle.  It  is  a  question 
11  worthy  the  attention  of  this 
isociation,  whether  the  system 
lich  has  done  so  much  for  the 
ndculturc  of  other  countries  and 
ne  parts  of  our  own,  cannot  be 
opted  with  like  benefits  here. — 
ren  if  such  plants  as  clover  and 
edes,  that  are  in  so  high  repute 
iewhere,  should  prove  less  valua- 
1 here,  the  pea  is  certainly  adrai- 
bly  adapted  to  your  soil  and  di- 
ne, while  its  great  value  both  as 
green  crop  and  as  cattle  food  is 
questioned.   And  you  have  anoth-. 

crop,  the    sweet    potato,    which 

elds  an  immense  amount  per  acre 

meat-producing     food,      whose 

,lue  is  not  fully  appreciated.  Who 

n  tell  whether  this  vegetable,    fed 

hogs  in  the  field,  root  and  top, 
ay  not  do  for  your  agriculture 
■fit  swedes  and  sheep  have  done 
r  some  of  the  finest  parts  of  Eng- 
nd?  Has  any  body  tried  it?  And 
ho  has  tried  the  artichoke  for  the 
.me  purpose,  whose  yield  is  also 
lorjjous  and  whose  value,  pound 
>r  pound,  is  nearly  equal  to  the 
3tato,  and  its  cost  of  cultivation 
most  nothing;.  In  the  wide 
iriety    of   your    actual,    to      say 


nothing  of  possible  products,  you 
will  r.ot  fail  to  find  what  you 
require;  Another  advantage  of 
such  a  system,  incidental,  but  very 
great,  is  that  it  gives  to  }rour  agri- 
culture at  once  that  diversification 
of  products,  the  want  of  winch  is 
so  widely  felt  among  us  as  a  radical 
defect.  I  have  seen  the  statement 
several  times  lately  that  the  cotton 
planters  consumed  last  year  300  000 
bales,  more  than  ten  per  cent,  of 
the  crop,  and  that  the  one  croj),  in 
the  purchase  of  meat  alone.  And 
how  much  for  bread  is  not  stated. 
Can  any  agriculture  live  under  such 
a  system  of  operations.  I  know  no 
part  of  the  country  which  has  less 
reason  to  go  abroad  for  its  meat  than 
this.  And  then  I  may  as  well  say, 
while  speaking  on  this  point,  that 
almost  nothing  has  been  done  to- 
wards the  development  of  the  ca- 
pacity of  your  region  for  the  vine 
and  for  the  orchard  fruits,  and  this 
notwithstanding  the  manifest  fit- 
ness for  this  end,  of  your  climate 
and  soil  and  markets.  These 
would  be  sufficient  of  themselves 
to  make  the  fortune  of  any  other 
country. 

But  there  is  a  third  dictum  of  the 
largest  and  wisest  agricultural  ex- 
perience, which  is  scarcely  less  im- 
portant than  the  two  preceding; 
and  that  relates  to  the  important 
subject  of  fertilizers  ;  save  economi 
cally,  manufacture  largely,  and  use 
liberally,  and  judiciously  h:me 
made  and  home-found  manures. 
Herein  perhaps  the    agriculture   of 
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our  State  and  of  the    -whole  South- 
ern country  is    more    palpably    and 
wofully  deficient  than    in  any  thing 
else.     The  mass  of  our  farmers  have 
yet  co  learn  the  a.,  b.,    c,     of    the 
subject.     It  is  not  at  all  an  extrav- 
agant statement,    indeed  I  think-  it 
quite  demonstrable  that  the  waste  in 
this  direction  alone  is  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  pay  our  entire  taxes,  State 
and  Federal,  including  special  taxes 
and  particular    taxes     and    income 
taxes  and  county  taxes  and  commis- 
sioners taxes  and  rascally  taxes  and 
all  kinds  of  taxes.; — it    will    cover 
the    whole    of  them,    and  leave    a 
margin  too.     We  are  not  taxed  half 
enough  forsooth,     so  we  more    than 
double  the  rate  by    this    voluntary 
contribution  whereby  we  pollute  the 
sea  and  the  air  with    the    villainous 
exhalations  and  drippings  and  leech- 
ings  -which  should  give    fatness    to 
our  fields  and  barns.     As  to  econo- 
my of  manures,  let  the  despised  Chi- 
naman be  our  teacher.     In  this  par- 
ticular, as  in  many  others,  that    in- 
genious   people    are    not    only    in 
advance  of  us  but  of  Europe  and  the 
rest  of  mankind.  They  utilize  every 
resource  and  collect  every  fragment 
and  particje  that  can    be  turned    to 
account  in  the    compost     heaps     or 
manure  vat.     And  as  a  consequence 
their  agriculture  is  the  most  produc- 
tive in  the  world.      Crowd  us    upon 
this    soil,     as  they  are  upon  theirs, 
and  the  whole  of  us  would  starve  in 
one  year.      Why  they    save  not  on- 
ly every  rag  and  bone  and  old  shoe, 
but  even  the  paring   of  their  nails 


and  the  clippings  of  their    hair    g 
into  the  manure  heap.     Indeed    th 
is  one  reason  of   their  singular    cui 
torn  of  keeping  their  heads  shaved 
they  get  a   crop     of    manure     froi 
their    pates    every     two    or     thre 
months.     Now  this  may  seem    vea 
absurd,  but  it  will   mitigate  the   al 
surdity  of  it  somewhat  to  remembd 
that  this  external    improvement    S 
perhaps  the  best   product  that  mosj 
Chinese  heads  are  capable    of,     an 
that  a  very  great  many  heads  in  thi 
country  are  put    to    a     very    mud 
worse  use    than    growing    manure 
Now,  do  not    understand    me,    Mij 
President,  to  recommend  to  this  so 
ciety  the  adoption  of   the    Chines 
tonsure,  pigtail  and  all   in  an    agr: 
cultural  sense; — perhaps    we    sha 
come  to  that    presently,    when     w 
get  to  be  some  4,000  years  old  or  so 
But  it  might  be  safe    to  try  an    ea 
periment,  in  view  of  the   high    mar 
urial  value  of   poll    products,     wit 
some  of  those  numerous    hair  tonic 
and    trichoferous    mixtures    whic 
are  warranted  to   sprout  a    crop    c 
hair  in  the  middle  of  the  road.    Bu 
in  that  case,  let  the   society  be  cat 
tioned  not  to  trespass  upon  prescrij 
tiv'e  right    here,  for,    under  the    ill 
spiration  of  woman's  right  s.probabl 
the  better    half    of    mankind,     til 
"party  of  the  left,"  as    the    Frencj 
say,  will  claim  the  right  of   cminen 
domain,  in  this   territory,    with   thj 
exclusive  'privilege    of    experiment* 
ing  and  innovating  ;  and  when  they 
have    exhausted     African    fashion 
of  waterfalls  and    cart  wheel  jutes 
they  may  bring  us  to   Asiastic    cus 
toms  sooner  than  wTe  dream. 
[concluded  in  our  next.] 
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,For  the  Reconstructed  Farmer. 
eediiigs  of  the  Gtoodwyn     Agri- 
cultural Olnb. 


ho  club  met  at  the  resid  i  se  of 
t.  C.  il.  Lewis  Oct.  2,8th,  1S71. 
©resident  in  the  chair. 
fter  readin  ind  approving  the 
itcs  of  the  pre'  i io  :  meeting, 
s.  Ei  II.  Hicks  presented  to  the 
a  plan  by  which  the  idea  of 
Diintiou    could  be  put  in    prac-> 

He    proposed  the    establish  - 
t  of.i  joint    stock     commission 
se  in  one  of  our    tobacco    mar- 
Go  to  work  he  said  and    get 
hundred  men  in    Granville     to 
cri'oe  one  hundred  dollar-;  each, 
having  a    capital   ol    $20,000, 
lext  select  an  agent,  one  of  our 
choice  and  making,     pay  him  a 
ry,  and  if  proper  require  him  to 

bond  and  security,  next  we' 
;t  an  executive  committee  to 
look  his  books  and  business  at 
time  thoy  may  dee  n  proper. 
;  fund  of  twenty  thousand  to  be 
pital  upon  which  to  conduce  the 
ery  and  commission  business, 
ng  the  pro  luce  of  the  stoek- 
ers  free  'of  commissions  and 
ng  his  supplies  xvee  of  charge. 
IL  went  on  in  a  very  impressive 
conclusive  m  inner  to  show  that 
ng  two  hundred  men  directly 
rested  in  this  business,  working 
it,  the  stockholders  would  not 
'  get  the  advantage  of  having 
v  produce   sold  free    of  charge, 


and  supplies  purchased  frecofcom- 
mission3  and  the  very  lowest  rates 
or  wholesale  prices,  but  he  believed 
well  managed  the  investment  would 
declare  a  handsome  dividend.  This 
is  bata  meagre  and  imperfect  sketch 
of  the  idea  and  remarks  of  Mr.  H., 
but  the  secretary  was  unablo  to  get 
them  written  out. 

M-  Robert  I.  Hicks,  said  a  pure- 
ly agricultural  county  was  not  by 
any  me. ins  the  most  prosperous, 
lie  advocated  establishing  a  tobacco 
factory  in  Oxford.  The  high  tax 
might  operate  against  it,  but  we 
could  not  probably  raise  the  capital 
for  a  cotton  factory.  We  get  the 
profit  there  was  in  raising  tobacco 
and  then  follow  it  up  and  get  what 
there  was  in  manufacturing  it,  and 
if  by  any  means  the  business  was 
not  well  managed  why  it  would  only 
be  a  loss  of  ar_  hundred  or  two  dol- 
lars to  each  of  us.  We  need  some 
well  managed  business  amongst  us 
as  a  place  and  inducement  for  the 
farmers  to  invest  his  capital,  and  be- 
sides it  would  furnish  an  opportuni- 
ty for  the  utilization  of  much  of  our 
labor  that  is  now  completely  wast*- 
cd.  Many  of  the  poor  white  girls 
need  and  would  gladly  embrace 
some  such  opportunity.  Until  we, 
as  a  class,  learn  to  Open  our  eyes 
and  look  to  the  advantage  in  every 
quarter  now  neglected,  we  must 
be  content  with  being  only  hewers 
of  wood  and  drawers  of  water.  Let 
us  cooperate,  work  together,  it  de* 
velo'pes  the  intellect,  opens  up  enter- 
prise and  industry.      He  alluded    to' 
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the  immense  dividend  in  the    bank 
ing  business  here,  what    oppression 
we  suffered  from    that    source    and 
how  sadly  more  banks  were  needed. 

Mr.  W.  Lewis  had  dealt  very  sat- 
isfactory with,  and  suggested  that 
we  might  centre  upon  some  one  of 
the  Inspectors  to  transact  our  busi- 
ness. He  advocated  the  idea  to 
some  length. 

Mr.  Davis  thought  these  gentle- 
men had  their  hands  full  already. 
He  could  not  approve  of  Dr.  Hick's 
plan  of  a  tobacco  factory,  for  we 
meet  not  only  the  heavy  tax  but  the 
powerful  arm  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, which  in  the  hands  of  cor- 
rupt officials  had  become  a  most 
powerful  engine  of  oppression. 

Mr.  N.  A.  Gregory  said  he  was 
glad  to  see  these  gentlemen  coming 
to  the  rescue  on  combination,  for 
their  was  merit  and  practical  gocd 
in  it,  and  needed  only  to  be  worked 
up,  and  "I  am  prepared  to  endorse 
Mr.  Hick's  or  almost  any  other 
plan  or  policy  to  see  these  ideas  at 
work.  But  I  rise  more  especially 
now  to  congratulate  the  club  up>n 
the  many  applications  1  have  had  of 
late  for  copies  of  our  by-laws  and 
regulations.  It  shows  I  think  that 
there  is  life  in  the  old  land  yet.  It 
shows  that  "combination"  is  ripe 
and  that  we  as  a  class  are  prepared 
to  grasp  at  almost  anything  that 
has  even  a  semblance  of  a  means  of 
relief. 

But  it  does  look  idle  forustohe 
fitting  here  in  our  meetings  and 
talking  about  how  to  make  the  most 


corn,  tobacco  or  wheat,  where  aa 
have  said  ori  a  previous  occasion,! 
seem?  to  matter  so  little  whethj 
we  make  much  or  little,  the  curiol 
tion  of  the  farmer  remains  about  th 
same.  Instance  the  cotton  crop  I 
the  past  two  years,  one  a  sml 
crop,  the  other  a  very  full  one,  an 
I  venture  they  brought  nearly  tl 
same  amount  of  money.  If  fifl 
thousand  hogsheads  of  tabacco  wS 
bring  as  much  as  one  hundred  thai 
sand,  what's  the  use  of  making  tl 
other  fifty.  If  by  making  over  fii 
thousand  we  glut  the  market,  tin 
our  labor  is  thrown  away,  Andl 
does  seem  to  me,  that  in  this  age  i 
progress,  an  organization  to  effe 
some  good  here  to  the  farmer  is  n 
an  .impossibility.  I  can  harcl 
think  though  that  there  are  toi 
many  farmers  or'  that  there  is  to 
much  made.  The  difficulty  is,  an! 
especially  with  us  of  the  Soul 
whose  products  pass  through  th 
hands  of  so  many  agents  and  mil 
die  men  before  it  reaches  the  col 
sumer,  that  we  do  not  get  tl 
actual  value  of  the  article  we  mall 
Did  anybody  ever  hear  of  a  fariil 
being  asked  what  it  cost  him  I 
make  this  product  or  that  ?  No.  II 
goes  to  the  market  a  "lone  man, 
then  probably  with  an  unfashional 
hat  on  meets  there  a  "ring"  wl 
the  statistics  of  the  agricultui 
bureau  in  their  pockets,  and  they  sa 
to  him  now  we  know  what  you  ha 
been  doing  this  year.  So  mall 
bales  of  cotton,  so  many  hogsheaj 
of  tobacco  have  been  made  and  th« 
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11    start  at  this  or  that    price." 

w  if  farmers  will  better   appreci- 

themselves  and    the    situation, 

i  quit  farming  for  commission 
rcliants,  they  can  go  in  and  say 
3  article  has  cost  me  so  much  and 
i  can  have  it  at  a  fair  price.   Who 

the  best  right  to  a  competency 
1  independence,  a    cobbler    with 

notions  or  the  farmer  with  hi§ 
;  sustaining  products.  ?  Most  any 
ltleman  outside  will  tell  you  he 
dependent  upon  and  prospers 
h  agriculture,  but  many  of  them 

rich  and  getting  richer.     Now  I 

opposed  to  farmers  allowing  so 
sily  a  moneyed  aristocracy  to  be 
It  up  upon  the  fruits  of  their  labor. 
iy  if  we  work  and  make  enough 
juild  up  an  aristocracy,  most  as- 
edly  we  are  entitled  to  be  the  first 
ss  aristocrats,  unless  as  ev* 
Ihinff  seems  to  ba  national 
Ifrdays,  we  are  to  be  hauled 
inder  some  national  and  extra 
Bressive  idea  like  that  of  Mr. 
11,  who  maintains  that  land    does 

belong  to  individuals  but  nations, 
I  that  we  poor  clod-hoppers  are 
re  tenents  at  will  so  far  zs  use 
1  title  are  concerned.  But  if 
it  ever  does  come  to  be  so,  I  know 
at  we  can  do,  we  can  just  work 
i  shares."  By  the  by  Mr. 
airman  I  am  reminded  to  ask 
Id  Iron"  about  his  "Brotherhood 
the  plow"  I  think  I  can  myself 
dge  him  every  name  of  the 
odwyn    Club.     We    have    heard 

call,  approve  it  and  stand  ready 
enroll.     We  are  anxious  to  hear 


from  him  again." 

Mr.  Hamilton  remarked  that  the 
subject  of  "combination"  as  appli- 
cable to  farmers  was  difficult,  of 
practical  solution.  Compared  with 
almost  all  other  Guilds,  an  associa- 
tion of  farmers,  of  a  sufficiently  close 
character  for  effective  purposes, 
would  be  attended  with  considerable 
obstacles.  Each  farmer  being  iso- 
lated from  bis  brother  agriculturist 
by  the  very  nature  of  their  occupa- 
tion, and  with  few  opportunities  of 
mutual  interchange  of  views,  a  suf- 
ficiently cohesive  character  would, 
he  feared,  be  difficult  of  attain- 
ment. Still  he  highly  approved  of 
the  theory  of  his  friend  Major  Gre- 
gory, who  has  brought  the  subject 
forward  and  who  has  so  zealously 
and  ably  advocated  it,  and,  if  there 
be  any  mode  of  reducing  it  to  a 
substantial  practice,  no  one  will 
lend  him  a  more  willing  aid.  He 
begged  to  suggest  to  him,  however, 
the  policy  and  propriety  of  totally 
excluding  politics  from  it.  The  mo-r 
ment  this  club  abandoned  its  legiti- 
mate and  benign  object  as  an  im- 
prover of  agriculture,  and  descends 
to  dabble  in  the  dirty  pools  of  poli- 
tics,that  moment  it  loses  its  healthy 
vitality  and  sinks  beyond  resuscita- 
tion. Such  a  course,  however  he  felt 
assured,  was  not  contemplated  by 
the  mover.  He  would  say  no  more 
on  this  subject  at  present,  as  other 
members,  with  thoughts  much  better 
digested,  would  doubtless  present 
their  views. 

Whilst  up,  he  begged  to  be  allow- 
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cd  to  refer  to  a  topic  discussed  at  a 
previous  meeting.  He  dissented 
from  the  views  presented  by  some 
of  our  most  enlightened  members  on 
the  subject  refered  to.  He  prefered 
however,  being  viewed  as  a  skir- 
misher around  the  heavy  artillery  of 
the  Gcodwyn  Club,  and  to  sit  at 
the  feet  of  the  agricultural  Gama- 
liels he  saw  around  him  and  learn 
the  letter  of  the  law  from  them, 
rather  than  to  aspire  to  the  position 
of  a  teacher. 

/It  the  meeting  in  September,  the 
subject  of  keeping  a  large  number 
of  cattle  as  a  mejns  of  fertilization 
and  of  successful  farming,  was  un- 
der consideration.  Circumstances 
in  his  opinion,  must  govern  the 
policy  of  peeping  many  or  a  few, 
head  of  cattle  on  a  farm.  The 
same  reasons  which  might  operate 
to  induce  some  members  of  this 
Club  to  pursue  this  course,  would 
be  wholly  inapplicable  to  others. 
They  have  ample  space,  and  lands 
highly  adapted  to  the  grasses,  whilst 
Others  are  not  so  fortunate,  lie 
maintained  the  opinion  that  we 
should  keep  no  more  live  stock  on 
our  farms  that  we  can  feed  well  and 
house  well  in  the  winter,  in  other 
words,  than  we  can  keep  in  good 
order  all  the  year  round.  We  had 
no  moral  right  to  keep  more  of  these 
dumb,  dependent  creatures,  who 
minister  so  much  to  the  comfort  of 
our  families,  than  we  can  amply 
provide  for.  There  is  a  moral  res- 
ponsibility attached  to  this  matter 
which  too  often  escapes  the    attcn- 


I  tion  of  farmers.     This  whole   qu< 
i  tion,  he  thought,  hinged     upon  t9 
one  point,  how  many  cattle  can    J 
J  keep    in    comfort     to      themsehm 
Furthermore  he   ventured     to     sajj 
that  the  half  of  our   given    numbs 
of    cattle,    well     fed   an  1    house! 
would  yield  more  manure    in    vaty 
than  the  whole  number   penned    ai 
he  had  seen  them,  in  an  open  yarl 
exposed  to  all  the    inclemencies    of 
the  weather  or  imperfectly    shelter! 
ed—  shingled  over  perhaps  with  ice' 
cles,  and  standing  knee  deep    in     \ 
wet  muck  of  cornstalks    or    leave! 
If  this  be  a  part  of    the     tieory    q| 
keeping  a  large  stock  of   cattle    ioj 
their  manure  he  dissented    from    it 
toto  ccelo.      There  can  be  no    arbi«i 
trary  rule  laid  down     for     farmers.. 
The    varying  characters     of    their 
soils,  the    dissimilar    circumstance! 
which   surround   and  control  them,, 
forbid  such  a  rule.     He  was  a  firm 
believer  in  the  policy  of  raising  all 
the    manure    we  can,    but    let    ihs 
number  of  cattle,  used  for  the  pur*' 
pose,  not  exceed    the  easy  capacity 
of  their  owner  to  keep  them  as  they 
should  be  kept,      This    question   of 
stock-raising  is  not  an  isolated  one. 
It  must  enter  into  the  calculation  of j 
what  is  best  for  the  farmer  general*! 
ly.     Labor  comes   in  imperatively^ 
as  an  element,  in  all  theories  on  far- 
ming, based,  as  the  latter  is,  on  the) 
two  foundation- stones    of   land   and! 
labor,  of  capital  and  muscle.     Neitlwd 
er  can  get  along  without  the  other.] 
Economy  of   labor,     improvement « 
of  land,  annual  income,  the  comfort 
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I  convenience  of  our  families  arc, 
I  important  subjects  for  relit  ition 

arriving   at   just   conclusions  — 
vj  truth  is,  we  are  too  anxious  to 
akc    money.     The    "  auri    sacri 
mes  "   occupies  too    much  ol   our 
oughts.       Wo  are    too    impa 
per  moderate   results.     Do  n 
m  ever  make  an  estimate  of  what 
feould  cost  them  to    board    them- 
lves  and    their  families,  surround 
g  them,  at  the  same  time,  with  all 
ie  appliances  of  comfort   and  con- 
mience    they    now    enjoy  ?     Let 
iem   figure  the  matter  up  and  sec 
hat  they    get   out  of   their    farms 
'which    no    note    is    taken.     This 
one  is  a  very    handsome  dividend 
i  the  amount  invested  and  yet  we 
re  dissatisfied.     It  pained    him   to 
>e  young  men  abandon  the  country 
)  seek  their    fortunes    in    cities. — 
e\v  succeed.     Many  are  ruined. — 
^e  under- rate    the    advantages    of 
ur  pursuit.     In  point  of  indepen- 
ence,  of  health-fulness,  (the  lack  of 
hich  alone  enables  us  to  appreciate 
's  great  value)  it's  real   intrinsic 
moluments,  it's   freedom  from   the 
ares  of  public  and  business  life,  it's 
eneral  moral  effects  in  bringing  us 
lto  daily  communion    with   nature 
l  it's  most    itrviting    aspects     and 
ausingusto  look  up  with  gratitude 
5  nature's    Great   and    Beneficent 
Architect,   all  th  se    present    sub- 
tantial  reasons  why  we  should  "  be 
ontent  to   bear  the    ills    we    have, 

ather  than  ily  to  others  that  we 
mow  not  of."  We  do  not  appear 
q  realize  the   comparative  security 


and    happiness     we    enjoy.        Chia 
should  not  1  o.     Let  us  be  content. 

Mr.  Gregorv  said  he  felt  obliged 
to  Mr.  Hamilton,  but  whilst  he  hon- 
estly believed  that  politics  was  the 
ro  »i  of  most  of  the  evils  which  beset^ 
us,  yet  he  had  ever  avoided  it  in 
connection  with  this  idea,  and  there 
were  members,  who  were  always 
present,  who  he  felt  satisfied  would 
bear  him  out  in  the  statement,  that 
he  had  several  times  called  members 
to  order  when  he  saw  the  debate 
taking  that  turn. 

Upon  motion  of  Dr.  Willis  Lewis, 
the  Club  adjourneiL  to    meet  at  his 
house  the  3rd  day  of  Dec.  1871. 
Nath'l  A.  Gregory,  Sec'y. 

For  the  Reconstructed  Farmer. 

Messrs.  Editors: — In  the    De- 
cember number    of    your    valuable 
ma^asine,  Mr.  Harrell  of   Itoxobel, 
propounds  the  question   "On  what 
principle  of  agricultural    chemistry 
it  is,  that  the  farmers  of  Edgecombe 
rot  their  cotton  seed  in  compost,  or 
in  bulk,  before  applying  them  to  the 
crop  : 

This  is  en  important  inquiry,  and 
I  was  in  hopes  that  the  practical 
Editor  of  the  Reconstructed  Far- 
mer would  answer  it.  In  his  com- 
ment on  the  communication  he  evi- 
dently gives  the  subject  to  the  scien- 
tific part  of  the  question,  and  forti- 
fies himself  by  quoting  our  worthy 
geologist,  Prof.  Kerr,  who  does  not 
fully  explain  it. 

With  you  Mr.  Editor  I  agree  that 
Edgecombe     composting    is    truly 
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scientific.     It  is   not  ray  purpose  to 
controvert    the    opinion    expressed 
by  you,  that  "heat  develops    latent 
energies    in  the  soil"  or    to    under- 
take to  discuss  principles  of  agricul- 
tural chemistry  which    Prof.    Keer 
does  not  undertake  to  explain,    but 
to  give   from   recollection  the  scier. 
tine  reason  of  one    of  the  most    en- 
lightened agriculturist  of   this    age, 
the  late  Mr.  Edmund  Ruffin  of  Vir- 
ginia.    In  the  year  1860  or    61,    it 
was  my  good  fortune  to  spend  some 
days   with  him,  and  as  I  was  at  that 
time  largely  engaged  in  composting, 
after  the  Edgecombe    model",  I   was 
anxious  to  have  the  views    of  such  a 
distinguished  farmer,  and  asked  his 
opinion  of  the  chemioal    and  practi- 
cal results  of  the    composting    sys- 
tem.    He    commenced    by    saying 
that  a  few  years  before  he  had  heard 
of  the  system  as  practised  in  Edge- 
combe, and  of  the  marvelous  results, 
and  determined  at  once  to    visit  the 
county  and  see  the  process.     In  the 
the  month  of  January  or  February 
following,  he    visited  Tarboro,     the 
county  seat,  and  was    introduced  to 
some  of  the  leading  farmers  around 
— Compost  was    the  all     abiorbing 
topic  of  conversation.     In  company 
with  a  gentleman  he  took  an  exten- 
sive ride  through    the    county,    his 
first  impression  was  that  he  had  ne- 
ver seen  so  much  energy    and  labor 
wasted  for  apparently  such  little  re- 
sults, and  it  was  with  difficulty    he 
could  refrain    from    ridiculing    the 
whole  thing.     But  then  he    consid- 
ered that  this  was  the  work  of  intel- 


ligent practical  men  who   would  n 

follow  a  system  barren     of    result 

He  determined  to  return  in  the   f;i 

and  view   the     growing     crops.     ] 

October  following  he    again    visit* 

the  county  and  "seeing  was    belie 

ing."     Such  magnificent    crops 

cotton  produced  on  poor  soils  by  tl 

mixing     of    poor     earth  with   a  fe 

bushels  of  cotton   seed,    ashes     ar 

lot  manure,  was  wonderful   and    d 

served  hi*    investigation.      To    th 

he  at  once  directed  his  enquiries  ar; 

the  result  was  that    practical  me; 

without  the  aid  of  science  had    pn 

duced  nitre  beds,  in    which    nitr: 

acid  and   the  nitrates  are  produce* 

and  known  to  be   among  the  best  < 

fertilizers.   Now  the  question  arise; 

was  Mr.  Iluffia    correct  in  his    cor 

elusions  ?     In  ray  mind  it  is  the  bes 

solution  of  the  question  propounde 

by  your  correspondent  Mr.  H.      I 

is  well  known  that  in    the  wars    u 

the  first  Napoleon    the    allies     hai 

complete  control  of  the  seas  and  at 

tempted  to  cut  off    the    supply    c 

nitre   so  necessary  in  the  manufac 

ture  of   gun-powder.     But    scienc 

was  called  to  his  aid    and  from    th 

farm  pens,  the    sweepings     of    th 

streets,  and    the    ash-boxes    abun 

dant  supplies    were   produced.     S 

in  our  lat 3  war  a    large    force    wra 

detailed  from  our  army  to    produc 

by    the  same    process    supplies    o 

nitre.     That  this  is  one  of  the  mos 

active  and  beneficial  manures     ha 

been  known  for  centuries   past    am 

that  farmers    need  but  little    othe: 

compost  to  meliorate  their   ground 
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lien  the  mixing  of  earth,  cotton 
eil,  lot  manure  and  ashea  form 
fee,  Mr.  Harrell  is  clearly  mista- 
n  when  he  supposes  that  a  largo 
I  cent  of  the  fertilizing  proper- 
1  of  cotton  seed  escape  from  the 
mpost  heap  in  the  form  of  a  gas- 
Is  matter.  Loose  earth  is  a  pow> 
ful  absorbent,  and  wherever  am- 
Ilia  is  generated,  and  wherever 
e  nitrogen,  which  forms  a  compo- 
jnt  portion  of  ammonia  at  the  mo- 
it  of  its  extrication  has  access 
.  potash  or  calcareous  matter,  there 
ilt  petre  is  usually  formed.  I  have 
?forc  me  an  able  and  instructive 
kb'le  in  the  Farmers  Encyclopae- 
ia,  on  the  subject  of  nitrates, 
hich  you  would  do  well  to  publish 
i  a  tu'ure  number  of  your  maga- 
ine,  and  if  these  crude  ideas  should 
leet  the  eye  of  the  accomplished 
Itate  geologist,  I  hope  he  will  di- 
ecthis  attention  to  this  view  of  the 
Eject.  As  to  your  correspondents 
econd  enquiry,  I'  believe  few  far- 
Eta  bulk  their  cotton  seed  so  as  to 
;ause  fermentation  from  choice'. 
Che  general  opinion  is,  that  unfer- 
qented  seed  make  the  best  compost 
mil  that  to  apply  them  in  the  drill 
vithout  mixing  with  earth  is  a  waste 
)f  material.  I  believe  with  Mr.  H. 
ihat  crashing  the  seed  when  to  be 
applied  alone  in  the  drill  is  prefer 
able,  but  I  doubt  whether  grinding 
them  from  the  gin  and  bulking  them 
under  shelter  will  prevent  fermen- 
tation and  a  loss  of  ammonia.  I 
hope  Mr.  Editor  that  the  subject 
will  not  drop  with  this    comm'tfnica- 


tion,  and  that  we  shall  hear  from 
some  cf  the  practical  scientific  read- 
ers of  your  paper. 

Respectfully,  &C, 
Richard  11.  Smith. 
Scotland  Neck,  Dec.    15th,  1871. 


For  the  Reconstructed  Farmer 

Washington,  N.  C  , 


1 


Dec.  23,  1871. 
Editors  Reconstructed  Farmer : 

Dear  Sirs  :— The  object  of  this 
communication  is  to  inform  the 
farmers  of  North  Carolina  of  the 
two  Acts  of  the  Legislature  which 
I  think  are  not  as  generally  known 
as  they  ought  to  be,  and  which  are 
of  great  interest  and  value  to  the 
planting  community.  They  were 
both  drawn  by  the  Code  Commis- 
sioners and  enacted  by  the  Assem- 
bly of  1868-fy 

1.  An  Act,  found  at  chapter  164, 
page  401,  of  the   Acts  of   1868-9, 
entitled  "  An  Act  to  amend  chapter 
40,  of  Revised  Code."     This  Act  is 
referred  to   in  the  Index   under  the 
head  of  "  Revised   Code,"    and  not 
by  its  subject,  which  is  the  draining 
of  low  lauds.     Hence  it   cannot  be 
found    without  much   labor,  and  is 
probably  not  generally  known  even 
to  the  legal  profession.     It  provides 
a  summary    and  cheap   method   by 
which  any  person  needing  to   drain 
his  lands  through  those  of  another, 
can  obtain  the  right  to  do    so,    and 
aho  to  compel  the  oioners  of  the  land, 
through  which  the  canal  will  pass, 
to  contribute  to  the  cutting  and  pres- 
ervation of  the   canal  in  proportion 
to  the  benefit   received.     Herein   it 
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differs  from  and  improves  on  ch.  49 
of  Revised  Code.      It  also  provides 
that  all    the  contributors   shall  be 
come  a  corporation  for  the  care  and 


management  of  the  canal.  It  seems 
to  me  that  these  provisions  are  all 
'that  we  needed,  or  that  can  safely 
and  justly  be  enacted,  on  this  sub- 
ject-; and  that  they,  (taken  in  con 
nection  with  the  law  as  held  in  Not- 
fleet  vs.  Cromwell,  61  N.  0.  R.  I,) 
remove  every  legal  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  improving  proprietors. 

2.  The  second  Act  relates  to 
Division  Fences  upon  which  it  is 
singular  that  we  had  no  previous 
legislation.  It  is  found  that  Ch. 
275.  p.  647  of  the  Acts  of  1863  9. 

Section  1.  requires  adjoining 
'proprietors  who  cultivate  or  pasture 
their  lands  to  maintain,  each  one 
one  half,  the  fence  on  the  dividing- 
line. 

Section  2.  Priyides  for  the  case 
of  one  proprietor  who  has  built  the 
Ivhole  dividing  fence. 

Section  3.  Provides  how  the  val- 
ue of  thefence  may  be  ascertained. 
The  other  sections  are  in,  ended 
to  give,  effect  to  the  previous  one-. 
We  should  never  again  see  two 
fences — one  on  each  side  of  a  divi- 
ding line,  costing  of  course  double 
what  one  equally  goo  i  would  have 
done,  and  iisplaying  to  every  pas- 
ser-by the 'folly  and  ill  temper  of  at 
least  one  of  the  neighbors. 

Probably  tUc  public  ition  of  both 
these  Acts,  and  of  the  dicision  in 
the  case  referred  to,  (or  an  abstract 
of  it)  would  be  of  service  to  numer- 
ous readers  of  your  valuable  paper. 
WILL.  B.  RODMAN: 


For  Lhe  II  'constructed  Fanner. 

-vJrssks.       Editors  : 1      writ 

you  these  few    Hues   to  give   you  t hi 
facts  in  regard  to  the  nianv  vi     :  am 
exaggerated  stories  abuut   the  abun 
ance  of  money  a   labourer  can    makt 
by  going  to   Louisiana.     I    speak  ad 
visedly,  because  I  have  just  returnee 
from  there,    having    stayed  there  tw« 
months.      It  is  true    that    they     wi 
give  a    laborer    ($20)  twenty    .Dollar 
per  month,  but  they  have   to  work  j 
!  great  deal  harder    there  than  they  d< 
|  Kftre,  and  they    land  there    in  debti 
I  having  to  pay  their  own  expenses  ou 
there.     It    b'ing    advanced    by    thi 
I  agent  that  carries  them  and    they  art 
charged  with    it  by    the  planter  tha 
lakes  them.     So  they  commence  worl 
in  debt  and  every  thing  they    have  tc 
buy  is  twice  as  high  there  as  here.     I 
will  mention    (Tobacco)  as  that  is   ai 
article  that  9-10  of    the    laborers  use 
and  I  am  confi  lent  you  pay  three  time; 
as  much  for  it  out  there  as  here— aud 
then  they  are  subject  to  all  the  die- 
eases  incident  to  the  climate.     Such  as. 
Swamp  Fever  and  Diarrhea  that  sends 
many  a  one  to    their    long    home  be-' 
tore  they  ever  become  acclimated,  and: 
together  with  the  high  prices  for  eve- 
rything and    their  Doctors    bill,  they 
don't  realize  as  much  money  out  there 
at  ($20)  twenty  Dolla  s  per  month,  as) 
hands  do  here  at  (810)  ten   Dollars. — ! 
I  went  out  there   to    make    money  ii| 
any  was  to  be  made,    and  I    have  re-j 
turned  to  North   Carolina  sufficiently! 
amused  and   determined   here  to  stay.1 
There  were     s.<    colore  I     men,  Major  I 
Collins,  Rubt.  Touusill,    Antony  Jen- 
kins,   Antony    Staton,     Robert    Ball 
and   Robert  Patterson,  on     the  same 
plantation  with  myf elf  ,nid  w lieu  they! 
found  out  that  I  was  coming  back  to 
North  Carolina,     they  can  e  and  beg- 
ged me  to  bring  them  back  with  me. 
L'hey  being  in    debt   and  not  able  to 
buy  themselves  a  dose  of  medicine  if 
that    dose     would    save    their    lives, 
promised  me  it'  I    would    only  bring 
thorn  back,  that  they  would  •'    rk  for 
::io  at  most  any  price'und  give  me  th» 
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iviledgo  of  whipping  them  when  / 
peed  if  the  folly  from  the  contract. 
icy  oven  shed  tears  when  they  found 
it  that  [  could  not  bring  them.  Ifeol 
gSident  that  I  can  briny  nearly  all 
e  laborers  back  here  from  Louisiana 
work  for  G  or  8  dollars  per  month, 
id  they  would  jump  at  tho  chance. 
I  was  given  to  understand:  by  some 
ixtie's,  that  no  letter  ever  got  back 
lless  it  gave  a  flattering  account  of 
e  country  and  about  the  abundance 
money  they  were  making  out  there. 
consider  it  to  bo  my  duty  to  write 
is  plain  and  simple  statement  of 
cts  that  those  who  go  hereafter  may 
)  with  their  eyes  open  and  can't  say 
tey  were  fooled  out  there,  and  I 
ake  it,  though  I  was  offered  ($5) 
ive  Dollars  for  every  hand  I  would 
nd  out  there.  I  do  it  because  I  be- 
ve  it  to  be  my  duty  to  those  like 
yself,  who  are  trying  to  better  their 
Audition.  As  for  myself  I  had  rath- 
I  work  here  for  ten  dollars  a  month 
lan  in  Louisiana  at  twenty,  for  I  can 
ake  more  money,  not  to  speak 
£  the  difference  in  the  health  of  the 
vo  places.         Respectfully, 

Geoiige  A.  Pollard. 


For  the  Reconstructed  Farmer. 

HoxouEL,  Dec.  14,  1871. 

Messrs.  Editors  : — Your  reply 

correspondent     from     Roxobel 

fhile  ifc  states  admitted  facts,  does 

ot  seem  to  account  for  them  fully. 

'You  say  that  a  given  quantity  of 
ied  composted  with  very  poor  earth, 
ill  pay  better  than  a  like  quantity 
nmixed,  and  give  as  a  reason  for 
.s  superior  action,  "  that  there  are 
ertain  latent,  inactive  properties 
i  the  soil  .which  the  heat  genera- 
sd  in  the  compost  beneficially  ef- 
scts,  while  were  they  rotted  under 
he  plants  so  much  heat  would  not 
e  gained,  nor  would  there  be  the 
equisite   action  on    these   dormant 


elements." 

Wo  think  it  is  not  the  heat  gene- 
rated in  the  fermentation  alone,  but 
the  constituents  of  tho  fertilizer  cm- 
ployed,  acting  upon  the  potash,  so- 
da, lime,  magnesia/phosphoric  acid, 
&c,  contained  in  the  earth  or  clay 
used,  and  rendering  them  mere 
largely  soluble,  to  which  the  supe- 
rior beneficial  action  of  the  com- 
posts generally  are  to  be  mainly  as- 
cribed. Peruvian  Guano  or  ashes 
act  more  beneficially  in  the  state  of 
compost,  and  in  these  cases  there  is 
no  heat  resulting  from  the  mix- 
in  o-.  We  think  that  the  mineral 
substances  mentioned  above  may  be 
similarly  affected  by  slow  smother 
burning,  and  the  benefiical  action  of  « 
a  compost  attained,  with  no  risk  of 
losing  any  of  tho  constituents  of  a 
concentrated  fertilizer  as  in  com- 
posting, and  in  this  way  we  account 
for  the  beneficial  action  from  a  stick 
chimney  as  mentioned  by  you.  By 
this  process  the  clay  or  earth  is  also 
rendered  more  porous,  and  thus 
more  readily  absorbs  ammoniacal, 
and  other  vapors,  from  the  soil,  and 
air,  and  fixes  them  for  the  use  of 
plants,  and  is  itself  prepared,  as 
more  suitable  material  for  compost- 
ing. In  this  way  the  beneficial  ac- 
tion of  Kapnophyte  may  be  accoun- 
ted for ;  and  we  may  readily  see 
why  there  should  be  conflicting  opin- 
ions as  to  the  value  of  that  fertiliz- 
er, the  clays  and  earths  being  so 
variable,  in  their  composition,  and 
if  those  mineral  substances  were 
wanting,  the  experiment    with  that 
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fertilizer  would  be  unsatisfactory. 

If  clay  or  earth  slowly  smother 
burned  by  the  Kapnophyte  or  any 
convenient  method,  were  thrown  in 
the  drill,  the  crushed  seed  being 
put  down  first,  at  the  time  of  plant" 
ing,  we  think  the  best  effects  might 
be  looked  for  from  them. 

By  the  old  method  of  composting, 
uncrushed,  we  think  many  of  the 
seed  reach  a  condition  approaching 
to  germination,  even  in  cold  weath- 
er, by  the  heat  generated  in  the  fir- 
mentation,  that  very  much  impairs 
their  value  as  a  plant  food ;  and  es- 
pecially is  this  the  case  where  they 
are  rotted  in  bulk  ;  and  if  thrown  in 
the  drill  in  February,  and  a  single 
furrow  thrown  on  them,  being  al- 
most impervious  to  water,  and  not 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  heat,  it 
seems  to  me  that  many  of  them 
would  reach  the  condition  stated 
above,  the  first  warm  days  that 
come.  For  these  reasons,  and  to 
avpid  actual  sprouting,  we  think 
they  should  be  crushed,  and  if  suit- 
able material  are  at  hand  they  may 
then  be  qompqsted,  or  taken  from 
the  gin  house  in  bags,  and  applied 
at  any  time  to  the  crop. 

We  mixed  our  seed  the  past  sea- 
son in  February,  and  lost  f  of  them 
by  sprouting,  and  many  of  my 
neighbors  did  the  same.  We  send 
you  an  analysis  of  cotton  seed  as 
some  of  your  readers  may  never 
have  seen  it : 

COMPOSITION    OF    COTTON  SEED. 

A  careful  analysis  of  cotton  seed 
shows  that  it  contains  thirty-seven 


percent,  of  oil;  thirty-four  per  -em 

of  albumen ;  eleven  per  cent. 
gum  ;  seven  per  cent,  of  fibre;  s 
per  cent,  of  water ;  and  seven  p 
cent,  of  mineral  matter.  A  tun 
unhulled  cotton  seed  yields  abo 
thirty-five  gallons  cf  crude  cott 
seed  oil  and  seven  hundred  poun 
of  oil  cake  ;  but  it  requires  gre 
hydraulic  pressure  to  express  ft 
oil  from  the  seed,  and  in  the  prese 
state  of  the  mills  used  for  this  pi 
pose,  the  cost  of  machinery  and  1 
bor  renders  the  process  one  of  gre 
trouble  and  expense.  It  is  sa 
that  no  oil  mill  can  be  profitab 
worked  that  has  not  a  capital  e 
ployed  in  its  management  of  frj 
$40,000  to  $50,000. 

By  one  method  we  may  lose 
volatile  oil  and  save  a  soluble  si 
or  albumen,  and  vice  versa.  \ 
have  said  this  much,  hoping  t| 
wide-awake  farmers  of  Edgccomj 

will  try  the  effect  of  slow  smotl! 
burned  clay  or  earth — the  heat  l' 
ing  kept  low  ;  and  that  a  syst< 
more  economical  of  all  the  consti 
ents  of  the  fertilizers  employed  ra 
gradually  take  the  place  of  compc1 
ing,  and  because  we  think  it  imp 
tant  to  know  fully  the  reasons, 
every  process  we  are  called  to  p 
form  on  the  farm,  if  Ave  would  ; 
prove  on  old  methods. 
Yours  truly, 
Hiram  P.  IIarhell 
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For  the  Reconstructed  Fanner. 
The  Apiary  in  February. 

BY  W.  F.  SHULTZ,  SALEM,  N.  0. 

During  this  month,  bees  will  ro- 
le more  care  and  attention 
an  usual.  The  past  year  was  so 
favorable  for  bees,  tb.ougb.out  this 
■tail,  that,  as  a  natural  conse- 
.ence,  their  stores  of  honey  are 
ry  light.  Many  stocks  have 
rished  before  cold  weather  fairly 
t  in,  others  perhaps,  that  were 
rono>  in  bees,  have  been  enabled  to 
ep  alive  until  now. 
But  during  this  month  strong 
ocks  will  begin  to  breed  and  in- 
ease  in  numbers,    and  will    need 

corresponding  amount  of  sub- 
stance. If  such  a  hive  is  destitute 

boney,  and  is  not  assisted  by 
King,  of  course  the  bees  will 
arve.  If  in  the  movable  comb 
ve,  their  condition  is  easily  as- 
irtained,  by  taking  up  a  frame  o'- 
10,  and  examining  its  condition,  as 
ell  as  the  amount  of  stores    it  has 

go  upon.  With  the  old  box  hive 
■  gum  it  is  only  a  matter  of  guess 
ork.  By  turning  up  the  hive  and 
ressiug  apart  the  combs,  an  ex- 
jrienced  bee-keeper  can  readily  tell 
hether  it  has  the  requisite  amount 
'  bees,  but  as  to  the  quantity  of 
jney,  it  is  only  a  matter  of  conjec- 
ire  how  much  heavier  the  hive,  or 
mtents  rather,  is  over  and  above 
le  weight  of  the  empty  hive  or 
urn.  If  a  swarm  of  bees,  other- 
ise  in  a  good  condition,  is  healthy 
ad  sufficiently  populous  to  protect 


and  cover  its  brood,  and  withal  has 
a  good  fertile  queen,  it  will  pay  very- 
well  to  feed  such  a  stock,  as  the  out- 
lay and    expence  to    sustain  such  a 
stock  in  the  Apiary,    will  often  re- 
pay itself  ten  fold   ere  the   summer 
season  is  over.     When  a  person  has 
the  honey  to  feed  with,  I  believe  it 
to  be  the  best    and    most    natural 
food,  that  can  be  given  them,  but  if 
the  honey  is  not  to  he  had,  sugar 
will  do  very  well  as  a  substitute. — 
Molasses,  however,  will  not  do.  The 
sugary  settlings  however,  in  the  bot- 
toms of  molasses  hogsheads,   which 
is  the  very  cheapest   brown    sugar, 
will  do  very    well.     The    sugar,  to 
prepare  it,  must  be  made  into  a  thick 
syrup  ,by  boiling  in  water,  and  thus 
given  them.     They  will  take  up  and 
store  away    sugar  in  its    dry  state, 
but  it  is  unnaturally  dry,  and  hence 
they  lack  water,  (at  this  season  es- 
pecially) to  work  it,  to  their  natural 
consistency,  for  their  daily  and  na- 
tural uses.     To  feed   them,    take  a 
shallow  vessel    filled  with  the  food, 
and  cover  it    with  small  sticks    or 
blocks  of  wood,   swimming    on    the 
surface,  to  prevent  the  drowning  of 
the  bees,  and  then  set  the  vessel  on 
the  top  of  the  hives,  close  to  one  of 
the  holes  in  the  top    board,  and  the 
bees  will    soon    carry  it    down    and 
score  it  away.     In  a  box    hive  that 
is  not  built  full,  down  to  the  bottom 
board,  the    vessel    put    underneath 
the  comb    does  just    as   well,    only 
care  must  be  taken  to    stop  up  the 
entrance,  lest  the  smell  of  the  food 
attracts  robbers  from  other  hives.— 
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The  same  precaution  must  be  taken 
also  when  placed  on  top,  by  putting 
a  cover  over  the  vessel,  so  as  to 
keep  out  intruders  and  robbers. 

By  the  latter  part  of  this  month, 
flowering  vegetation  will  be  suffi- 
ciently advanced  to  afford  some  pol- 
len, such  as  alder  blooms,  maple, 
&c,  in  the  forests,  and  chickweed, 
crocuses,  &c,  in  the  gardens.— 
Should  the  weather  during  this 
month  be  very  cold,  it  will  be  very 
hard  upon  stocks  that  are  either 
weak  in  bees,  or  are  very  poor  in 
honey.  A  weak  stock  of  bees  may 
perish  in  a  cold  spell,  with  plenty 
of  honey  in  the  hive,  and  a  strong 
stock  of  bees  may  also  starve  during 
a  cold  spell  for  lack  of  it.  It  is  a 
very  mistaken  notion  that  some  per- 
sons have,  that  bees  are  dormant  in 
cold  weather,  and  do  not  need  any 
honey.  With  bees  there  is  no  such 
a  state  as  a  dormant  condition. — 
Whenever  they  are  dormant,  insect 
life  is  very  near  extinct.  No  mat^ 
ter  how  cold  the  weather,  the  bees 
to  sustain  life,  must  have,  or  keep 
up  a  temperature  of  75  degre2s,  or 
they  will  peri&h.  And  in  order  to 
keep  up  this  they  must  have  food 
to  sustain  them.  When  cattle  are 
warmly  housed  and  protected,  they 
require  less  food  in  cold  weather,  to 
keep  up  the  necessary  animal  heat., 
than  when  they  are  unprotected  and 
exposed  to  the  cold  and  wintry 
blasts.  The  same  principle  applies 
to  bees.  In  cold  weather  they  must 
have  enough  food,  and  have  it  with- 
in reach  to  keep    up  the  necessary 


warmth,  to  sustain  insect  life,  or  the 
will  perish.  And  if  a  stock  of  bej 
is  so  weak  that  they  lack  the  nun 
bers  to  make  the  necessary  warmtlj 
and  have  not  the  honey  accessible 
they  will  get  chilled  whilst  crawlia 
about  the  combs  in  search  of  it,  an 
thus  often  a  weak  swarm  will  peris! 
during  one  cold  night.  Hence,  i 
such  stocks  were  taken  into  a  hous 
or  cellar,  during  such  cold  spella 
many  good  and  valuable  stocks  migli 
be  saved.  To  illustrate  the  sinaf 
amount  of  honey  consumed,  whei 
warmly  kousecl,  I  will  give  you  ai 
instance  in  my  own  experience.— 
Several  years  ago,  I  put  all  nS 
stocks  into  a  cellar;  time,  1st  of  De 
cember.  I  weighed  all  the  hive 
gross  weight,  and  noted  the  weigh 
on  each.  Took  -them  out  on  th 
15th  of  February.  Weighed  agaii 
when  taken  out  and  found  a  decreas< 
in  weight  ranging  from  1J  lbs  t< 
3J  lbs  per  hive.  Did  not  retain  air 
on  their  summer  stands,  but  am  sat 
isfied  that  in  that  length  of  tim< 
their  consumption  out  doors  woulc 
have  been  10  or  12  lbs.  Bu 
housing  bees  has  its  disadvaiv 
tages  in  our  lattitude  so  tha 
I  could  not  recommend  it  as  an  in- 
variable rule.  But  in  the  Northen 
and  Western  States,  in  their  lone 
cold  winters,  they  cannot  afford  tc 
dispense  with  housing  their  bees. — 
There  they  keep  them  housed  at  least 
4  months,  and  often  five,  whilst  witl 
us,  it  is  impossible  without  injury, 
to  keep  them  in  the  cellar  longei 
than  the  middle  of  February.     Bj 
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I  time  they  are  so  advanced  in 
io.cI,  that  they  Im'e  to  be  taken 
;,  so  that  the  bees  can  fly  and 
re  access  to  water, 
kbout  how  they  breed  and  how 
tn  a  swarm  is  re'generated,  I  will 
erve  for  another  number. 


For  the  Reconstructed  Farmer. 

Messrs.  Editors  : — I  should 
e  to  know  lioiv  to  roast  beef.  I 
/e  eaten  no  good  roast  beef  since 
eft  Chapel  Hill.  I  suppose  they 
ow  about  Tarboro'.  Probably 
ne  of  your  female  writers  could 
1     Please  inquire.      D.  M.  L. 


?r.  JOJVES,  Surry  C.  JET.,  Ya.,  Editor. 

ill  communications  for  this  Department  should 
uliresscd  to  B.   IF.  Jones,  Surry  C.  H.,  Ya. 


The  Poultry  Business. 
The  word  "poultry"  is  a  general 
m  including  and  meaning  all 
vl,  of  whatever  species,  that  have 
bn  or  may  hereafter  be  domestic 
Id. 

jit  embraces  the  common  or  dung- 
1  hen,  the  goose,  the  turkey,  the 
ck,  the  pintado  or  guinea-hen,  the 
|  peafowl,  the  swan,  and  the  pig- 
a,  with  all  their  multitude  of  va- 
ties;  and  has  become  an  item  of 
sat  importance  in  the  agriculture 

the  whole  civilized  world.  Re- 
>ve  this  item  of  luxury  and  profit, 
d  a  mighty  blank  would  be  forrn- 

which  no  other    branch  of  indus- 

f  could  effectually  fill,  and  the  loss 

which  would    be    felt   by    mil 


lions  of  the  human  race. 

The  entire  abscencc  of  poultry 
and  eggs  from  the  markets  would  be 
felt  seriously,  and  perhap  stell  point- 
edly upon  the  mental  and  physical 
of  a  large  class  of  our  people — those 
living  in  our  cities  and  larger  towns. 

It  cannot  be  dispensed  with. — 
What!  no  baked  and  stuffed  fowl  ! 
no  fried  eggs  or  omelets  !  no  egg- 
nosrs  at  Christmas  time  !   no  cakes 

o 

and  goodies  for  the  little  folks  !-  - 
What  would  the  eating  saloons  and 
restaurants  do?  What  would  the  ho- 
tels and  bakeries  do  ?  What  would 
anybody  do  ? 

Anything  then  tending  to  increase 
the  amount  and  conducing  to  the 
improvement  of  poultry,  will  no 
doubt  be  looked  upon  with  favor, 
and  read  with  attention  by  those  en- 
gaged in  supplying  the  markets 
with  these  indispensable  articles  of 
diet,  fresh  poultry  and  eggs.  Such 
matter  is  generally  acceptable  to 
both  the  producer  and  the  consumer. 

The  producer  wishes  to  know  how 
he  can  procure  the  largest  quantity 
and  best  quality  of  fowl  and  eggs  in 
the* shortest  time  and  at  the  lest  ex- 
pense, also  how  he  may  avoid  dis- 
eases and  loss;  and  the  consumer 
reads  that  he  may  be  able  to  distin- 
guish the  old  from  the  young,  the 
healthy  from  the  diseased,  and  new 
eggs  from  those  that  arc  unsound.- 
The  latter,  being  the  man  who  "pays 
for  all,"  wants  to  be  sure  that  he 
gets  a  good  and  fresh  article,  for  he 
knows  to  his  sad  experience  and  cost 
that  the  eggs  he  pays  two  and  three- 
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cts.  a  piece  for  are  not  always  "new 
laid,"  nor  his  Christmas  turkey  or 
goose  young,  sweet,  and  tender. — 
Hence  he,  of  others,  should  read  the 
agricultural  papers.  And  he  does. 
The  taste  and  the  demand  for  this 
class  of  papers  is  rapidly  increasing 
in  town  and  country.  "More  light" 
is  called  for,  and  as  we  believe  that 
"honesty  is  the  best  policy"  all 
around,  we  propose,  as  the  fast 
friend  of  both  parties,  to  stand  be- 
tween the  two,  and  offer  our  "best 
judgement"  to  both.  We  think  we 
Can  show,  even  to  our  skeptical 
Southern  farmer,  that  poultry  can  be 
made  to  pay,  and  handsomely;  and 
we  will  at  the  same  time  inform  the 
consumer  how  to  "choose  the  good 
and  refuse  the  evil"  among  the  stock 
offered  in  the  markets. 

This  task  then  we  assign  ourselves 
for  the  year  1872.  Please  follow 
us,  kind  reader,  through  the  suc- 
cessive No's  of  the  Farmer.  It 
may  be  that  both  of  us  shall  be  en- 
lightened and  benefitted.  At  least 
let  us  try  to  accomplish  something 
for  ourselves  and  the  "land  we  love." 
We  now  invite  your  attention  to 
some  remarks  upon 

THE  COMMON  HEN. 

This  the  most  important  species, 
because  it  is  the  most  useful  of  do- 
mestic fowl,  seems  to  have,  like  the 
dog,  followed  civilized  man  in  all 
his  wanderings  ;  and  now 

"  The  cock,  trumperter  of  the  mom, 
Doth  with  his  lofty,  shrill-sounding  throat, 
Awake  the  god  of  day  :' 

in  twice  ten  million   homes  all  over 

the  civilized  world.      And  well  docs. 


the  hen  deserve  a  place  by  the  hon 
of  tfttr  people.  »  No  other  fowl  \J 
pay  so  well  for  proper  attention  aj 
feed. 

With   cool  and    shady   ranges 
summer  where  they  can  scratch  f 
bugs  and  insects,  get    gravel    ai 
plenty  of  fresh  water  ;  and  in  wint 
dry  and  warm  yards  with  comfort 
ble  roosting  places,  a  gill  of  corn] 
wheat,  or  two  of  oats,  daily,  givj 
regularly  the  year  round,  will  ke| 
a  hen  in  thrifty  condition  and  go^ 
laying  order.     Ar_d  with  proper  a 
tention  to  cleanliness  and  other  e 
ceteras,  from  her  first  to  her  four' 
year,  a  hen  will  lay  about  200  egj 
yearly.     It  is   a  mistake    to    kei 
hens  stuffed    if  you   w-ant  them 
lay  much.     Perhaps  for   eggs    oa 
are  better    feed    than    eorn.      Tj 
gills  of   oats  daily,  780    gills,  or 
bushels  3  pecks  and   8^-  quarts  f 
the  year.      This    at    60    cents    p 
bushel  will    be  about  $1.71    as  tl 
value  of  che  feed  of  one  hen  for  or 
year.     Consider  that    the    manu 
will  pay  for   house  rent   and  at  to 
tion,  and  allowing  each  hen   to  \i 
16  dozen  eggs  a  year,  for  which  yj 
receive,  on  an  average,  20  cents  p 
dozen,  and  the  gain  on  one  hen  w: 
be  $1.49.     We  may  safely  count  < 
a  profit  of  one  dollar  'to  each  fo 
yearly  where  any  care  at  all   is  I 
stowed.     Then  your  profits  will  1 
in  proportion  to  the  number  ofyo 
fowls  until  you  crowd  too  many 
too  small  a   space.     You  must   n 
keep  many  fowls  in  the  same  end 
sure.     A  quarter   acre  yard   woui 
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overstocked  with  more  than  three 
four  dozen  fowls;  and  to  these 
i  must  give  constant  attention 
By,  and  keep  up  an  unceasing 
r  against  vermine  year  in  and 
ar  out.  Each  yard  of  this  size 
mid  have  one  cock,  a  dust  hath 
altered  from  rains,  shade  in  sum- 
t,  sun  in  winter,  dry  at  all  times, 
me  of  oyster-shells,  another  of 
avel,  clean  water  always  at  hand, 
mty  of  laying  boxes,  and  a  warm 
use  in  winter.  Feel  them  regu- 
•ly  at  sunrise  when  you  turn  them 
t,  again  at  noon  if  you  prefer — 
ring  half  their  daily  allowance  at 
ch  feeding— and  treat  them  in 
nter  as  often  as  you  can  to  scraps 

meat  and  such  odds  and  ends  as 
»u  usually  throw  away  to  the  dogs  ; 
id  my  word  for  it,  if  you  take  a 
ring  to  your  fowls  and  persevere  in 
mr  attentions  to  them,  that  you 
ill  have  eggs  to  sell  and  to  keep, 
make  cakes  and  buy  groceries 
o. 

As  to  breeds  we  canno^  tell  you 
m.  Make  the  best  use  of  what 
du  have,  and  select,  from  time 
•  time,  the  most  promising  fowls 
ora  your  stock  and  place  them  in 
yard  by  themselves.  Thus  you 
,ay  in  a  year  or  two  have  an  im- 
roved  breed  of  your  own. 

We  would  advise  you  also  to  pur- 
base  some  work  on  poultry  raising 
nd  peruse  it  carefully.  It  would 
e  money  well  invevSted.  Vie  shall 
e  jrlad  to  bring  such  works  to  your 
otice,  should  the  publishers  of  any 
uch  be   pleased    to  place    them    in 


our  hands  for  review.  In  a  business 
requiring  so  many  details,  and  so 
much  thought,  we  cannot  safely  dis- 
pense with  the  views  and  experience 
of  others. 


Items  of  Interest. 
Churning  Butter.— In  cold  weath- 
er we  all  know  that  butter  is  a  long 
time  coming,  that  is,  unless  we  place 
the  churn  by  a  fire  or  in  hot  water. 
But  to  do  this  makes  the  butter 
white  and  spungy,  and  exceedingly 
hard  to  free  from  the  milk.  If, 
however,  you  first  warm  the  churn 
well  by  the  fire,  and  then  take  it 
away  from  the  fire,  to  a  cool  place  to 
churn,  it  will  come  in  a  short  time, 
and  be  a  fine  yellow  color.  Adding 
a  little  old  butter  to  the  cream  while 
churning  will  make  it  come  in  a 
shorter  time.  We  have  tried  the 
above. 

Good  Sausage. — To  make  good, 
sweet,  and  tender  sausage,  take  the 
meat  from  the  hog,  put  it  in  a  clean, 
suitable  place  to  freeze;  when  it  is 
frozen  chop  it  fine  with  knives,  not 
grind  it,  salt  and  pepper  to  your 
taste,  all  without  the  use  of  water, 
stuff,  and  in  a  few  days  smoke  it. 

How  to  tell  New  figgs.— Hold  it 
between  your  eye  and  a  light,  if  the 
light  shines  through  with  a  reddish 
glow  it  is  a  new  egg:  if  not  a  new 
e<rg,  it  will  appear  dark  and  opaque. 
Another  way  is  to  put  it  in  a  pail 
of  water;  if  new  it  will  lie  on  the 
side  always  ;  if  not  new  it  will  turn 
upon  the  end.  A  practiced  eye  can 
easily  tell  new  eggs  from  old  ones 
by  the  appearance ; 


but  new  eggs 
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■when  laid  in  weeds  and  grass,  will 
often  look  like  old  ones  by  becom- 
ing stained  when  the  grass  is  wet 
with  dews  or  rains. 

One  diseased  animal  will  spoil 
a  whole  flock. 

An  onion  placed  in  the  nests  of 
fowls  will  have  the  effect  of  driving 
off  thfe  vermine. 

Manure. --In  England  and  other 
European  countries  they  keep  their 
stock  for  the  sake  of  the  manure  ; 
but  we  of  the  South  keep  tew  stock, 
feed  little,  and  lose  all  the  manure 
in  the  tvoods,  or  along  the  roadsides. 
Which  is  the  better  plan  ? 

"  Shall  we  improve  our  swine  ?" 
says  Practical;  "by  all  means  and 
eat  them  too,"  says  Punch. 

Stimulants. — Iron  in  any  form, 
given  in  water,  is  a  good  stimulant 
for  all  fowls.  A  spoonful  of  copper- 
as, or  a  handful  of  rusty  nails, 
thrown  into  the  drinking  vessel,  will 
answer  all  purposes. 

Sulphur  for  Vermine. — A  tea- 
spoonful  of  sulphur  given  to  each 
animal  once  a  Aveek  in  their  salt, 
will  keep  your  stock  free  of  vermine. 
It  will  prevent  your  cows  being 
trouble  with  garget,  and  your  sheep 
with  grub  in  the  head.  So  says  an 
old  farmer  who  has  practiced  it 
twenty  years. 

Old  Sores  on  Horses. — For  old 
sores  there  is,  perhaps,  nothing 
better  than  a  mixture  of  calomel  and 
and  lard,  applied  in  the  shape  of  a 
salve;  enough  lard  to  make  a  plast- 
er ot  moderate  consistency. 

Thumps., — This    disease    among 


pigs  is  caused  by  great  numbers 
small  white  thread-like  worm3  in  t 
lungs.  An  effectual  remedy  is 
give  the  pigs  common  pitch  j 
smeared  upon  their  corn  asyoufej 
them.  Spirits  of  turpentine  giv 
in  the  same  way,  would,  doubtle-i 
answer  as  well. 

Improvement. — Now  that  y 
have  leisure  to  look  around  a  lite, 
have  an  eye  to  the  future  improv' 
ment  of  your  stock.  Pence  off  so» 
of  your  lands  into  permanent  p; 
tures,  and  select  the  thriftiest  a: 
healthiest  animals  that  }^ou  ha 
and  place  them  therein  as  the  pi 
genitors  of  an  improved  breed. 

And  now,  kind  readers,  farew^ 
for  this  month.  When  we  me 
again  we  trust  that  everything  w 
be  all  right  with  all  your  stoc 
that  you  will  have  entered  on  a  li 
of  improvement ;  that  your  registc 
will  tell  a  good  tale;  and  thaty 
may  find  encouragement  to  perseve 
in  a  practical,  common-sense  ma 
agement  of  cows,  sheep,  swine,  a: 
poultry,  not  forgetting  the  not' 
horse  or  the  useful  mule,  or  ev>i 
the  goat,  rabbit,  mink  and  oth 
small  fry  that  some  pretend  the 
is  no  money  in. 

And  if  any  of  you  can  find  tlr. 
to  drop  us  a  line  about  your  wa 
and  plans  of  taking  care  of  stoc 
and  what  you  propose  doing  in  1 
future,  etc.,  it  would  be  highly  a 
equable;  and  no  doubt  prove  ini 
csting  to  others. 
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«      6      "       35  00 
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ninch  down  the  column  is  a  square. 

ages    and    parts   of  pages  are   measured 

|p  the  page. 

.dveitisements  on  cover  pages,  "special.' 


Club  Kates. 

iopies ?  8  ■ " 

>opies Ki  00 

:opies 30  00 

:opies 4000 

SMEU&  Enquirer,  1  year 300 

I         "  Roanoke  News,  semi-weekly,  500 

I         "  Wil.  Journal,  (daily) 9  00 

I         i<      u  it  (weekly)- •••  3  00 

t,lS'ff  OF  GONTSIBUTOBS  : 
1.  C.  BE.  Killebrew,  Capt.  J.  S.  Dancy, 
m.  F.  Lewis,  M.  J.  Battle, 

IC.  Bourne,  G.  i..  Wimberly, 

I  CoB.  J-»Un  Kj.  Bridges-*. 

|>INGS    AND     INTENTIONS     ON 
THE  FARM. 

)oubtless  the  planters  have  labour- 
under  the  same  disadvantages  we 
ve  for  the  past  month.  About 
e  20th  of  December,  Christmas 
is  so  visible  on  the  farm  that  we 
andohed  all    work,    except   that 


which  was  absolutely  necessary  to  bo 
done. 

After  old  Christmas,  our  freed* 
men  seemed  tQ  think  as  we  did,  that 
it  was  time  to  commence  work  for 
the  new  year. 

Our  freedmen  upon  the  whole  act 
as  well  as  we  could  expect,  and  we 
have  reason  to  hope,    that  we    will 
succeed  in  preparing,   seeding  and 
cultivating  the  crop  as  it  should  be. 
At  this  time  our  every  force  is  di- 
rected in  hauling  material  for  com- 
posting, and  cutting  wood  for  ashes 
to  put  in  the   compost.     "V^e  have 
our  compost  material  put  in  piles  of 
60  or  80  loads    to  every   50    yards 
square.     We    prefer  to   have  these 
piles  when  hauled  put  in  a  circular 
or  square  shape  and  about  12  inch- 
es thick.     After  the  piles  are  haul- 
ed, we  have  them  leveled  off  on  top. 
This  leaves  them  ready  for  the  cotton 
seed,  ashes  or  anything  we  may  wish 
to  mix  in  them,  to  be  equally  distri- 
buted over  the  top.     When   we  are 
ready  to  bank  these  piles,  we  com- 
mence in  the  middle  of  the  heap  to 
throwing  it  up.     When  this  work  is 
done  in  this    month  we    have    the 
heaps   thrown  up  sharp  in  order  to 
shed    rain,  on  the    contrary    if  the 
piles  have  but  a  short   time  to  fer- 
ment we    have    them   fiat   or  con- 
cave on  top,  in  order  that  they  may 
absorb  all  the  rain  that  falls  on  them. 
We  expect  to  use  30  tons  of  Agri- 
cultural Lime.     A  part  of  this  will 
Be  mixed  in  compost  with  ashes  and 
a  large  load  of  leaves  from  the  forest. 
We    intend  to  use    about  60  lbs  of 


tot 
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Guano  per  acre  in  the  drill  with  the 
cotton  seed  at  planting  time.  We 
think  a  small  quantity  of  some  good 
commercial  fertilizer  applied  this 
way  vrill  pay,  as  it  will  hurry  the 
young  plant  off  early  in  the  spring. 
At  this  writing,  (the  16th  of  Janu- 
ary,), we  have  10,000  loads  (of  5 
bushels)  for  composting. 

On  the  15th  of  January,  we 
slaughtered  44  hoa;s  that  weighed 
in  the  aggregate  8,200  lbs. 

We  intend  to  break  all  of  our  land 
as  soon  as  we  possibly  can,  where 
the  lands  are  soft,  that  is  loamy  or 
sandy,  we  shall  use  the  wrought 
standard  turn  plow  (No.  50)  manu- 
factured at  the  Edgecombe  Agricul- 
tural Works  in  Tarboro. 

Just  here,  we  advise  every  plan- 
ter, that  at  these  works  can  be  ob- 
tained the  most  complete  adjustable 
corn  and  cotton  plow  we  have  ever 
seen.  Any  freedman  who  has  sense 
enough  to  bridle  a  mule,  can  alter 
this  plow  to  run  any  depth  in 
less  than  a  minute,  and,  besides 
this,  by  using  the  different  points 
and  sweeps,  or  none,  you  can  make 
as  large  or  small  a  furrow  as  you 
may  wish.  It  is  our  honest  opinion 
that  this  is  the  plow  that  must  su- 
percede all  others,  unless  some  of 
the  many  manufactures  can  better 
it.  With  this  plow  there  is  no 
shorting  of  back  bands  and  traces 
— no  hammering  at  wedges,  &c. 

We  shall  never  pick  up  another 
Corn  or  cotton  stalk  where  we  plant 
cotton  or  corn,  for  all  that  is  neces- 
sary, is   to   chop  the   corn  stalks  in 


short  pieces,  and  thrash  the  cott< 
stalks  to  pieces  while  the  ground 
frozen. 


New  York,  Jan.  15tb,  1872 
Editors  Reconstructed  Farmer,  Tarboro\  2V. 

Sirs  : — Would  you  be  kind  enough  to 
me  know  where  cheap  land  in  healthy  si1 
ations  for  general  farming;  can  be  got  in  yc 
State,  or  where  I  might  find  the  best  possil 
information  about  it. 

Very  respectfully, 

H.  Baujieister, 
163  Casement 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  a 
seeking  homes  in  our  midst,  as  wi 
as  for  those  who  contemplate  en 
gration,  we  publish  the  above  lettc 

In  reply  to  the  inquires  here 
made,  we  would  say,  that  in  cons 
quence  of  the  sudden  and  complc 
disorganization  of  our  establish 
labor  system  ;  the  indebtedness  oi 
large  class  of  our  people,  based  u 
on  a  negro  credit;  the  devastatio 
committed  during  the  war,  and  t 
oppressive  and  unwise  legislati 
since,  land  can  be  found  in  almc 
any  part  of  our  State,  in  pleasa 
and  healthy  localities,  good  sociel 
&c,  and  in  comparatively  good  cc 
dition,  as  cheap  as  can  be  had, 
verily  believe,  in  any  of  the  olc< 
States  of  the  Union. 

The  agriculture  of  North  Carol! 
is  extremely  dever?ified.  To  stot! 
raisers  few  superior  localities  coil 
be  presented  than  the  Western  p! 
tion  of  our  State.  For  the  cultrj 
tion  of  wheat,  corn  and  tobacco,  1 
Middle  section,  for  quantity  a 
quality,  will  compare  favorbly  w 
the  Northwestern  States,  and 
growing  cotton,  when  we  conskj 
the   in  frequency  of   loss  of    cr<j 
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>m  insects  and  blights,  th*e  curse 
the  more  Southern  States,  wo  be- 
ve  few  places  can  be  found  better 
aptcd  to  its  culture  than  Eastern 

rth  Carolina.  In  this  conncc- 
n  we  will  mention  a  fact,  unnotic- 

or  perhaps  unknown  even  to  our 
liders,  that  Edgecombe  county 
me  produces  over  the  two  burn- 
etii part  of  the  cotton  raised  in 
e  United  States. 

North  Carolina  is  rich  in  materi- 
to  make  a  great  State,  and  with 

ital  for  a  perfect  development  of 
jr  resources,  she  would  soon  oceu- 
■  her  position  in  the  front  rank, 
e  cordially  invite  Mr.  B.  to  visit 
|  and  see  for  himself. 
(With  these  facts  in  their  faces, 
en  in  the  North  seeking  homes 
jth  us,  and  emigrants  constantly 
[turning  to  our  State,  does  it  not 
em  wonderful  that  some,  even 
pm  our  own  county,  where  large 
ops  of  cotton  have  been  produced 
id  remunerative  prices  received, 
ould  think  of  trying  their  fortunes 
I  Colorado  or  any  other  unknown 
id  untried  field  ?  He  understood 
.inanity  who  asked  "  qui  fit  Mcece- 
s  *  *  *  ?"  for  surely  it  seems 
at  the  question  is  as  applicable 
iw  as  then,  and  no  one  is  content 
th  the  lot  to  which  nature  has  as- 
gned  him. 

We  regret  that  wrant  of  space 
.ould  prevent  us  from  giving  our 
ews  ou  the  compost  subject  more 
eztenso  than  in  our  December 
o.  We  reserve  the  subject  how* 
\'ev  for  our  next. 


WILL  THERE  BE  A  HEAVY  PRO- 
DUCTION  OF   COTTON  THIS 

YEAR? 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  Cotton  States 
to  produce  a  heavy  crop  of  cotton, 
but  if  we  are  not  mistaken  thisyear's 
crop  will  not  exceed  the  past  crop, 
because  sugar  and  naval  stores  are 
higerand  every  effort  is  usedtoget 
all  the  labour  in  these  two  pur- 
suits that  can  be  obtained.  In 
2nd  place  we  are  to  have  two  im- 
portant elections  in  the  Southern 
States  this  year,  consequently  tho 
freedmen  will  be  commanded  from 
tho  farms  to  hear  thousands  of 
worthless  speeches.  In  the  3rd 
place,  pork  and  bread  are  and  will 
be  cheap,  and  a  man  will  get  enough 
money  from  one  day's  work  to  pur- 
chase a  sufficiency  to  idle  a  whole 
week.  Therefore  you  should  be  cau- 
tious not  to  overtax  yourselves  by 
planting  too  much,  expecting  to 
control  freedmen  during  the  exci- 
ting canvass  we  are  to  have.  There 
is  no  doubt  but  that  a  short  crop 
of  cotton  will  bring  you  more  mon- 
ey than  a  large  one. 

CATCH  THE  PATRiPQffiS, 

Boys  every  gang  of  Patridges  has 
certain  grounds  to  travel  on,  and 
if  you  wish  to  catch  them,  all  you 
have'  to  do,  is  to  bait  them  at  some 
secluied  place  on  their  line  of  travel. 
After  they  find  the  bait  they  will 
visit  it  daily  as  long  as  there  is  any- 
thing to  feed  on.  Make]a  strong  trap, 
set  it  and  bait  with  oats,  wheat, 
peas  or  corn  and  that  day  you 
will  in  all  probability  catch  the 
largest  part  of  the  covey.) 
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REMARKS  ON  STOCK. 

We  were  sitting  in  a  barber's 
shop  a  few  days  ago  undergoing  the 
pleasant  manipulation  of  the  ton^ 
sorial  art,  Avhen  the  following  learn- 
ed dissertation  on  stock  took  place  : 

Barber — "  Mr. let  me  sell 

you  a,,  fine  sow." 

Mr. — "  What  sort  of  a  sow  is 
she?  " 

Bar. — "  Mixed  Buckshire  and 
Chester." 

Mr. — "Do'nt  want  her.  Do'nt 
like  improved  sort  of  stock.  Too 
apt  to  have  cholery  and  such  like, 
and  too  hard  to  keep.  Rather  have 
old  piney  woods  stock  that  do'nt 
need  taking  care  of,  but  take  care  of 
themselves." 

Now  while  the  views  of  this  far- 
mer show  him  to  be  a  long  way  be- 
hind time,  it  at  the  same  time  con^ 
tains  wisdom.  For  though  it  is 
doubtless  better  to  raise  oniy  the 
most  improved  breeds,  it  is  never- 
theless utter  folly  to  attempt  to 
keep  them  without  care,  and:  if  our 
farmers  are  resolved  to  pay  no  at- 
tention to  stock,  it  is  certainly  bet- 
ter to  have  that  kind   that  "  takes 

care  of  themselves." 

•*■  ■«*■-» ,. 

DOGS. 

It  is  a  notorious  fact  that  the 
canines  are  great  plagues  to  the 
industry  of  the  country.  It.  is  a 
matter  of  impossibility  to  raise 
sheep  except  you  guard  them  day 
and  night.  In  order  to  improve  the 
breed  as  well  as  reduce  the  number 
we  suggest  to  the  legislature  the 
propriety  of  taxing  the  bitches. 


CONTRIBUTORS. 

The  attention  of  our  contributo] 
is  called  to  the  great  importance  < 
particularity  in  writing  their  coo 
munications.  Frecjuently  the  wr 
ter  omits  wcrds  here  and  there  aa 
wonders  that  they  are  not  supplu 
by  the  proof-reader,  when  it  is  oft« 
very  difficult  to  tell  what  has  bee 
left  out.  Supplying  a  word  th- 
will  make  sense  does  not  alwa^ 
convey  the  intention  of  the  write 
but  on  the  contrary  expresses 
meaning  totally  at  variance  with  tl 
original  idea.  Care  in  chirograpr. 
is  also  very  essential  to  have  articl 
correctly  printed.  When  written 
lead  pencil  especially  they  becon 
rubbed  and  blurred  from  use,  and 
is  almost  impossible  for  the  prinl 
to  decipher  them  properly. 

It  is  not  only  very   disagreeab 
to    a  contributor   to  see    his  pie» 
mutilated,  but  extremely  painful 
the  Editor,  upon  whom    the  who 
blame  for  the  mutilation  is  sure 
rest. 

We  bring  this  matter  forward  ar. 

respectfully  ask  for  it  the  conside 

ation  of  our  contributors,  whose  va 

uable  articles  we  prize  too  highly  i 

lose  any  from  omissions  or  uninte 

Ijgible  writing. 

.>~i»  » 

We  return    our   thanks    to    01 

friends  in  different  pcrt'ons  of   tl 

State  for  the   interest    they   mam 

fest   in    our  Magazine,   exhibit! 

itself    in    sending    the     names 

new    subscribers.     There    are  se 

tions,  liowever,  where  they  need 

vigorous  rousing  up  on  this  subjec 

Stir  up,  every  man  to  the  rescue. 
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Carolina  Life  Insurance  Company. — There 
i  large  business  dono  by  Companies  of  t!)is 
t  \vilh  our  people,  and  as  most  of  tbe 
icies  are  taken  in  Companies  out  of  the 
ite — '.be  result  is  a  large  amount  of  money 
ost  to  our  State.  We  would  advise  tbose 
|  desire  an  insurance  ou  their  life,  not  to 
I  -look  the  one  that  heads  this  article. — 
iilo  this  "Company"  is  not  as  strong  in 
lets  as  tbose  older  Companies  in  other 
ite's,  it  is  nevertheless  managed  by  just 
;h  men  of  our  own  State,  as  to  justify  us 
the  belief  that  it  is  as  safe  as  these  pro- 
sing to  represent  millions  of  capital. 


die  attention  of  farmers  is  invited  to  the 
fertisement  of  the  Soluble  Spa  Island 
ano  to  he  found  in  our  advertising  pages, 
is  Fertilizer  is  well  spoken  of  by  many 
inters  in  various  parts  of  the  South,  who 
re  given  testimonials  of  its  y  eat  efficiency 
increasing  largely  the  yield  of  crops.  If  it 
?s  to  use  a  Fertilizer,  it  pays  to  use  a  good 


Juite  a  novelty  in  the  shape  of  a  new  style 
tent  Stem  Windei  Watch,  that  is  hunting- 
e  or  open-face  combined,  has  been 
mght  out  by  Stewart,  Graham  &  Co, 
(velers,  6  Whitehall  Street,  New  York, 
ich  they  sell  at  the  wonderful  low  price 
$12.  Read  their  advertisement  and  pur- 
is?  one  if  vou  want  a  really  good  V»\alch. 
■hristian  Weekly  endorse  their  reliability  in 
ry  way."  dec.  16-Gia 

!n  this  issue  of  the  Farmer  will  be  seen 
i  advertisement  of  the  Carolina  &  Navas- 
fevrilizer  companies. 
iVe  learn  from  gentlemen  who  used  the 
Dve  named  manures,  that  they  acted  well 
the  crops  of  last  year. 


Kardware  Store  in  Tarboro. — Farmers  ?n 
i  surrounding  counties  will  find  it  to  their 
erest  to  purchase  their  everything  in  this 
j  from  Plnmraer  Lewis  &  Co. 


rhe  Yarboro  House  is  the  best  kept  hotel 
H  C,  and  the  Proprietor,  Dr.  Blacknall, 
x  congenial  gentleman. 


i  you  want  Italian  Bees,  purchase  them  of 
F.   Shultz,   Salem,  N.  C.    Examine  his 
rertisement. 


The  Culture  of  the  Grape  Vines. 
[Extract  from  a  letter  in  the  Augus- 
ta, (Ga.)  Chronicle  and  Sentinel. 

There  is  no  enterprise  in  the  South- 
ern States  that  will  give  so  largo  a 
profit  to  t^e  shareholders  a3  this,  pro- 
vided competent  men  uavo  the  man- 
agement of  the  establishment. 

The  vineyard  of  the  Bluffton  Wine 
Company,  locatod  near  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
was  established  in  the  spring  of  18G6 
with  a  capital  of  $150,000 — that  is, 
1,500  shares  at  $100  each.  In  the 
third  year  it  declared  a  dividend  of 
$15  per  share,  notwithstanding  the 
erection  of  propagating  houses  at  a 
cost  of  $20,000  which  was  necessary 
on  account  of  the  severity  of  the  cli- 
mate. Of  course  the  value  of  the  di- 
vidend will  increase  for  a  certain 
number  of  yours  as  their  vineyard 
becomes  more  extensive  and  approach 
nearer  full  bearing. 

Here  we  do  not  need  any  propaga- 
ting houses.  Onr  climate  being  more 
temperate,  is  better  adapted  for  the 
propagating  of  the  grape-vine  in  the 
open  air.  We  have  also  a  great  ad- 
vantage in  the  early  ripening  of  our 
grapes.  We  can  sell  to  those  Mis- 
sourians  grapes  for  four  or  five  weeks 
before  their's  get  ripe.  We  can  also 
ship  thousands  of  pounds  East  and 
North,  and  get  very  remunerative 
prices.  In  fact,  our  market  for  grapes 
is  almost  illimitable.  Central  Geor- 
gia can  be  made  the  Burgundy  of  the 
Southern  States.  A  capital  of  850,- 
000,  in  five  hundred  shares  of  $100 
each,  would  be  suJficent  to  establish 
here  a  wine  company  on  a  firm  basis, 
and  in  two  years  it  would  pay  a  divi- 
dend of  $10  per  share,  and  in  four  or 
five  years  $20  to  $25  per  share,  if  not 
more.  There  will  be  no  necessity  to 
wait  until  tho  vineyard  produces 
grapes  to  make  wines.  Until  then  a 
large  quantity  of  excellent  wines 
could  be  made  from  the  blackberries, 
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cherries  and  muscadines.  The  profit 
realized  from  the  sale  of  these  wines 
would  pay  the  greater  part  of  the  ex- 
penses of  the  establishment. 

In  addition  to  the  produce  in  grapes 
and  wine,  all  the  trimmings  of  the 
vineyard  could  be  converted  into  cut- 
tings, to  be.  planted  and  rooted,  and 
sold  to  any  parties  wishing  to  plant  a 
vineyard.  To  encourage  the  planting 
of  small  vineyards,  the  company 
should  sell  a  limited  quantity  of  root- 
ed plants  (payable  in  grapes  when  in 
bearing)  to  such  persons  as  would 
take  advantage  of  the  offer,  as  some 
people  will  not  plant  a  vineyard  be- 
cause they  do  not  know  how  to  make 
wine,  and  would  not  be  willing  to  in- 
cur the  expense  of  buying  the  apparat- 
us; the  company  could  buythe  crops  of 
grapes,  or  manufacture  it  into  wine 
for  the  producer,  charging  one  gallo  n 
in  ten. 

The  promoting  of  the  grape  vino 
culture  and  the  making  of  wines  pres- 
ent several  advantages.  First,  the 
generation  of  whiskey  drinkers  will 
pass  away,  and  the  next  generation 
being  raised  on  wine  drinking  as  a 
common  beverage,  will  be  more  sober 
and  intelligent,  and  more  orderly  in 
their  conduct,  and  the  '  number  of 
crimes  greatly  decreased.  Second,  it 
will  increase  the  wealth  of  the  State 
by  adding  to  its  productive  capacity 
of  grapes  and  wine  for  home  consump- 
tion, as  well  as  for  exportation. 

Capitalists    and   philanthropists,  I 
call  your  attention  to    the  advantages 
of  the  cultivation  of  the  grape  vine  for 
the  purpose  above  enumerated. 
Very  respectfully, 

F.  A.  Hatjge. 


Grafting  Quince  Trees  on  Pear 
Stocks. — A  skillful  horticulturist  of 
Deleware  County,  Pa.,  informs  The 
Practical  Farmer  that,  having  some 
pear  trees  which  produced  only  crack- 
ed fruit,  he  grafted  on  them  the  com- 
mon quince,  and  has  those  latter  of 
very  fine  quality,  perfectly  smooth  and 
of  large  size.  Are  there  any  others 
that  have  tried  the  same  plan  ? 


££; 


For  the  Reconstructed  Farmer.  I 
A  Word  or  two  to  the  Girls. 


BY  AN  OLD  MAID. 

The  importance  of  the  education 
of  our  sex  cannot  be  over-estimated. 
While  many  errors  have  existed  in 
our  system  of  education,  it  is  to  be' 
regretted,  that  that  for  females 
has    been  the  most  defective. 

When  they    have    remained    at 
school  a    certain  number  of  years^ 
and  have  learned  to  speak  Frencfol 
to  pla}*-    on  the  piano,    to  draw  pic4 
tures,  to  sing    and  to    dance,  thej; 
return  home  and  console  themselves, 
with  the  reflection,  that  their  school 
days  are  over — their   Education  at 
last    finished — ai_d  that  they  have*; 
nothing  to  do,  but    to  display  theirj 
learning  and    accomplishments    to] 
their   less    fortunate    neighbors. — I 
They  imagine  they  know  everything, 
while   the    silver-haired  sage,    who 
has    spent    his    life    in    acquiriug 
knowledge,    who    has     learned    to| 
measure  the  sun,    to    compute  the 
distenoes  of  planets    and   to  calcu- 
late their  periodical  movements,  and 
even  discover  the  law  by  which  they 
perform  their    suhlime  revolutions, 
when    the    hand    of  time  is  abo 
to    remove    him    from    the    seen 
of  his    labors,    sighs,    "Alas  wh 
have  I  gained  by    my  laborious  re 
searches,  but    on  humbling  convic 
tion  of  my  own  weakness  and  igno 
renec."  And  y?t  many  young  ladies 
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i0  have  learned  to  sing  and  dance, 
inly  flatter  themselves  that  they 
ow  every  thing  worth  knowing, 
d  at  the  same  time,  some  of  them 
i't  tell  the  difference  between  a 
Boageand  anew  cheese,  or  wheth- 
beefsteak  is  made  out  of  chicken 
fresh  fish.  Many  of  them  too, 
}  devout  worshipers  at  the  shrine 
Fashion.  Periodicals  containing 
i  "latest  styles"  occupy  a  more 
jminent  place  in  their  scanty  IK 
aries  than  works  of  more  practical 
lity.  Yes,  Fashion  is  their  God- 
3S.  More  victims  are  sacrificed  at 
r  altar  than  were  crushed  beneath 
i  ponderous  iron^wheels  of  the 
r  of  Juggernaut.  Her  law's  must 
rigidly  obeyed,  or  what  is  often 
scalled  society  is  ever  ready  to 
licule  or  slander  those  who  have 
3  moral  courage  to  violate  them. 
I  must  follow  the  Fashion  no 
liter  what  it  is.  In  the  middle 
es,  it  was  the  fashion  among  pi- 
3  persons  to  put  peas  in  their 
Des,  when  they  went  on  a  pilgrim- 
e.  They  hoped  thereby  to  insure 
imselves  a  safe  arrival  in  Heaven 
the  mortification  of  their  soles. — 
e  laugh  at  their  folly  and  call 
2m  fools,  but  we,  of  this  age,  are 
ilty  of  monstrosities,  almost  as 
surd  in  the  different  modes  of 
ess.  A  fear  of  being  called  odd 
d  excentric  or  poor  force  many  to 
tiform  to  the  prevailing  ton^and 
sacrifice  even  the  necessaries  of 
3,  and  "fall  into  line  "  and  follow 
terever  the  fickle  Goddess  may 
id  them. 


For  woman  to  fulfil  her  true  mis- 
sion she  should  be  equally  educated 
with  man.  While  it  is  his  charge 
to  hold  political  power,  and  watch 
over  the  public  interest,  she  has 
mainly  in  her  hands  the  duty  of 
training  the  mind  in  early  child- 
hood, and  instilling  principles  of 
virtue  and  morality,  which  will  aid 
them  to  act  well  their  part  in  the 
world's  broad  field  of  battle. 

The  Emperor  of  France  once  ask- 
ed Madame  De  Steal  what  was  the 
best  thing  he  could  do  for  his  coun- 
try. She  told  him  to  educate  her 
women.  Nearly  all  great  men  trace 
their  success  in  life  to  the  principles 
they  received  from  their  mothers, 
Alfred,  one  of  the  most  extraordi- 
nary men  of  any  age,  who  rescured 
his  country  from  her  enemies  by 
his  courage  and  wisdom,  and  Napo- 
leon, the  man  of  destiny,  who  shook 
the  rotten  and  corrupt  powers  of 
the  old  world,  both  acknowledged 
that  they  owed  their  elevation  to 
the  principles  their  mothers  formed 
in  them  at  an  early  age.  To  these 
illustrious  names  may  be  addod  that 
of  our  own  beloved  Washington, 
who  has  paid  so  beautitul  a  tribute 
tothe  memory  of  her  who  formed 
his  youthful  mind,  and  thousands 
of  others,  who  have  ascribed  to  the 
affectionate  care .  and  counsel  of 
mothers,  all  their vitues,  distinctions 
and  honors. 

Woman  has  been  universally  ac- 
knowledged to  be  superior  to  man 
in  imparting  instruction  in  youthful 
minds,  partly   from   their  intimate 
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acquaintance  with  childhood,  and 
partly  from  the  affectionate,  intui- 
tive perceptions  by  which  she  can 
win  the  hearts  of  children  and  de- 
Velope  their  moral  with  their  intel- 
lectual natures. 

There  cannot  be  a  moral  com- 
munity or  refined  society,  where  its 
women  are  not  educated  and  vir- 
'tuous. 

These  reflections,  dear  girls, 
should  lead  you  to  seek  useful  know- 
ledge, such  as  will  make  you  an  or- 
nament to  society,  an  honor  to 
your  country  and  a  blessing  to 
your  parents.  Those  now  on  the 
stage  of  action  must  soon  pass  away, 
and  you  must  take  their  places. — 
Now,  in  the  morning  of  your  days, 
is  the  time  to  attain  habits  of  atten^ 
tion  and  industry,  of  virtue  and  so- 
briety, which  will  prepare  you  for 
the  parts  you  are  to   act  hereafter. 

"Youth  is  seed  time  of  your  future 

As  the  spring  is  of  the  jear, 

If  you  fail  to  cultivate  it 

Age  will  naught  but  sorrow  bear." 

It  will  be  your  duty,  when  you 
shall  have  entered  the  theatre  of 
life,  to  elevate  tile  social  standard 
of  morals  and  manners,  give  tone 
and  character  to  the  circles  in 
which  you  move,  restrain  inclina- 
tions to  vice  and  promote  whatever 
is  virtuous  and  good.  Take  lessons 
from  the  little  busy  bee  and  im- 
prove each  shining  hour.  Re- 
member the  truthful  words  of  the 
poet. 

"Time  destroyed, 
Is  suicide;  where  more    than  blood  is  spilt  ' 

If  you  idle  away  your  time   while 

yoa  are  young,  it  will  detract  much 


from  the  pleasures  of  old  age.  I: 
you  neglect  the  opportunities  o 
storing  your  mindb  with  usefu 
knowledge,  the  phantoms  ^f  sham< 
will  haunt  you  in  the  walks  of  af 
ter  life,  and  close  yor.r  declining 
years  with  the  sad  memories  of  tin 
past.  Your  station  is  the  highes 
entrusted  to  mortals  by  heaven.— 
It  is  your  charge  to  rule  the  world 
not  with  the  bloody  sword,  but  witl 
love,  modesty  and  virtue.  Like  tht 
vine  clings  to  the  shattered  oak  bind 
ing  its  fragments,  you  are  to  be  the 
solace  of  men  in  the  hour  of  calara 
ity,  healing  the  broken  heart. 

If  you  will  be  cheerful,  industri 
ous  and  frugal,  you  can  make  lift 
a  bliss  and  earth  a  paradise.  Thest 
are  your  happiest  days.  Througl 
the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  youth 
you  look  only  on  the  bright  side  o 
the  cold  bleak  desert  of  this  selfisl 
world,  and  know  nothing  of  the  jar; 
and  turmoils,  the  difficulties  an( 
disappointment  you  will  encountei 
when  spring  time  with  its  flower; 
and  sunshine  shall  have  declinec 
in  the  autumn  of  life.  But  what 
ever  misfortunes  may  befall  you 
pursue  wisdom  and  keep  the  con- 
scious clear,  and  you  cannot  a 
wholly  unhappy.  Of  all  training 
I  beseech  you  not  to  neglect  thi 
training  of  the  heart.  Intellectua 
splendor  will  perish  with  the  poo: 
perishing  things  of  earth,  but  intel 
lectual  purity  will  last  when  world 
have  passed  away  and  time's  old  iroi 
heart  has  ceased  to  throb. 

Falkland  N.  C. 
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SPEECH  OF 

Prof.  W.  C.  KERO, 

ivered  before  the  Roanoke  $  Tar 
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30NCLUDED  FROM  OUR  LAST.] 
.8  to  the  manufacture  of  manure 
neans  of  the  compost  heap,  I 
glad  to  be  able  to  testify  that 
e  is  done  in  that  way  in  this  re- 
.  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
e;  but  the  materials  should  in- 
e  not  only  cotton  seed,  muck 
marl,  but  also  and  especially 
contribution  of  the  cattle  yard, 
le,  hog  pen,  and  every  other 
ce  of  animal  fertilization  about 
>remises.     1  read  not  long  since 


an  account  of  a  farm  in  central  Ger- 
many of  9000  acres  on  which  are 
manufactured  annually  by  the   help 
of  animals  and  the  waste  of  the  farm 
40,000  tons  of  manure.     How  long 
till  wo  shall  see  that  matched  in  N. 
Carolina?     There  is  no  reason  why 
we  do  not  see  it,  except  the  absence 
of  these  very  improvements  we  have 
been  considering.     But  it  is  neater 
and  shorter   to  order  a  few  tons  of 
manure  from  the  factor  or  commis- 
sion merchant,  than  to   save  or  to 
make  it, — to  pay  $90  a  ton,  (only  a 
cotton  bale  or  two)  for  guano,  than 
to  arrange  the  stable  yard,   &c,  so 
as  to  arrest  the  escape  of  five  times 
that   amount    of  ammonia   formed 
ready  to  hand;  just  as  it  is-neater 
and  shorter  to  order  a  few  bales  worth 
of  salt  pork,  even  if   it  does    cost 
two  or  three  times  its  value,  than 
to  be  bothered  with   swine  feeding. 
And  then  does  not  the   humanitari- 
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an  adage  saj,   "live  and  let  live?" 
Aye,  but  does  not  this  policy  secure 
the  second  part  of  that   precept  at 
the  expense  of  the  first.     Very  ad 
mirable  is    this  unsectional,    patri 
otic   ond    philanthropic    system    of 
long  division  of   profits,   which  not 
only  sets  afloat  upon  the  -water  and 
air  the  extract  and   essence    of  the 
home-made  fertilizers,  to  be  distrib- 
uted and  divided  with  the  farms   of 
the  continent  and  "  the  rest  of  man- 
kind "  and  replaces  them  by  paying 
Peru  a  thousand  per  cent,  for  hers, 
and  the  phosphate  manipulation  100 
per  cent.,  but  also,   after  dividing 
with  the  laborer  at  home,  proceeds 
to  divide  out  the  remainder,  a  few 
per  cent,  here    and  a  great   many 
there,  paying  not  only  the   cost  of 
production  for  articles    which  could 
be  made  cheaper  at  home,   and  the 
profits  of  the  producer  besides,  but 
all     the    accumulated    charges    cf 
middlemen, —the  package  and  stor» 
age,  and  factorage   and   freightage 
and  damage  and  stealage   and  risk 
are  of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  shapes  and 
colors,  latitudes   and  longitudes  by 
sea  and  by  land  ;    and  (to  give  you 
any  extreme  case,  but  not    by  any 
means  an  imaginary  one,  which  tru- 
ly exhibits    the   tendencies   of  the 
system,}  if  there  be  not  enough  left 
for  tho   commission  merchant,  who 
has  generally  furnished  the  cash  to 
ca*ry  on  all   these  magnificent  ope- 
rations, just  turns  over  the  farm  to 
make  it  even;    certainly  that's   all 
very  fine,    "live    and  let    live!" — 
But  who  gets  his  dividends    "  over 


the  left?"  who  draws  the  bunk  : 
this  "splendid  scheme?"  W'uej 
is  the  party  of  the  vocative  ? 

Why,  Mr.  President,  to  illustra! 

still  further  the  absurd   and   incrc 

ible  extent  to  which  this  foreign  d 

pendence  and  vassalage   is    curie 

I  have  seen  on  your  very  Tar  Rivi 

this  very  summer,    the    farm    mu'i 

sent  five  miles  to  the  landing  to  h^ 

in  a  bale  of  New   York    hay,    whi 

the    driver    might     ha7e    taken; 

scythe  into  the  corn  field  and  cuti 

bale  of   hay   between  the    rows 

half  the  time.      Call  you  that  fan 

ing  ?     I  know  you  don't.     Butsu 

things  are   done  in   your  territor 

and  whose  business  is  it,  Mr.  Pre 

dent,  if  not  yours,  to  stop  it  ?    Wli 

is  more  pitiful,   more  di-graceiuq 

our  actual  system  of    farming,  "i 

called,"    than    to   see  the    deeksi 

your  steamboats  piled  with  bales 

hay  from  the  other  end  of  the  c«j 

tinent,  hay  that  has  been  freight 

across  mountains    and    rivers    a 

States  and  seas,  and  floating  aio 

\'our    very    Roanoke  and   Tar,1  j 

tween   thousands    and   thousands 

of  acres  of  marsh  grass  aid  tens); 

thousands  of  a;res  of  the  finest  m, 

dow  land  in    the   world  ?     Why, 

have  actually  heard    some    of   y 

farmers  discussing  the    propriety 

fetching  marl  irom   New  Jersey  !| 

don't  think  some  of  your  people 

be  happy  until  they   get  a   slice 

New  Jersey,   or   New   England, 

New    York,    or    Newfoundland, 

some  other  new  humbug,  floated 

here    bodily    and    annexed. 
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m  do  love  those  Yankees!  No 
Bectiona  to  that.  That's  consti- 
ponal.  "  Love  thy  neighbor  as 
iv.sfH'."  Bat  then  don't  be  so  dc- 
wistrative  and  so  expensive  about 
You  arc  not  required  to  starve 
Htrself  to  fatten  him.  "  Be  not 
gj'ueous  over  much."  Thcpreach- 
s  don't  often  have  to  quote  that 
ripture  And  I  am  afraid  you 
jive  forgotten  it. 

But  to  return  from  this  illustra- 
te digression,  this  system  is  bet- 
r  lor  making  than  for  saving;  it 
Iks  the  essenti  1  virtue  of  econo- 
I  ;  it  leaves  out  of  its  phylacteries 
at  familiar  wisdom  which  teaches 
at  "  a  penny  saved  is  a  penny 
ile."  Such  a  system  must  fail, 
is  self  destructive. 
But  not  only  is  it  of  the  highest 
ipurtance  to'  economize  and  in- 
ease  to  the  iunhest  possible  limit 
ime-made  fertilizers,  but  also  to 
pplement  these  so  far  as  needful 
d  possible  from  domestic  resour- 
s.  And  there  is  no  part  of  this 
■e,  and  there  are  very  few  re- 
ins any  where,  that  can  compare 
th  Eastern  North  Carolina  in  this 
rticular  ;  I  refer  of  course  to  your 
st  deposits  of  marl,  which  are 
attered  over  the  whole  region  from 
few  miles  east  of  this  point  to  the 
a,  and  found  in  nearly  every 
ighborhood, — almost  on  every 
rm.  These  may  be  described  in 
neral,  as  simply  beds  of  concen> 
ited  soil.  You  will  remember 
at  the  soil,  as  ordinal  ily  constitu- 
d,    contains    only   10    to  20  per 


cent,  (very  often  much  less  than  10) 
of  the  mineral  elements  essential  to 
plants.     The  marls  usually  contain 
from  50  to  90  per  cent.,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  this  being  calcareous  mat- 
ter, an  element  not  second   in  the 
importance  and  variety  of  its  agrK 
cultural   functions    even    to    humu? 
itself,    as    every   intelligent  farmer 
wellknows.     And  let  me  say  to.  you 
that    nothing  is  more     aston'rshing, 
more  utterly  unaccountable  on  any 
rational  ground,  than  thev  prevalent 
indifference  and  neglect  with  which 
these  reasources  are  regarded  and 
treated.     Why,    nine  tenths    of  the 
farmers  throughout  the  marl  region 
gpt  no  more  use  or  benefit  of  them 
than  if  they  had  been  deposited   in 
the  moon.    And  multitudes  of  them 
are  to-day  gathering  two  and  three 
barrels  of  corn  per  acre,  while  there 
lies  untouched    within  the  very  en- 
closure of  the    field,  almost  withia 
reach  of  the  plowshare,  the  means  of 
doubling    and  trebling   the  crop.—' 
And  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  they  will 
admit  the  fact,  and   will  admit    too 
that  the  increase  of  the  first  crop 
will  more  than  pay  the   expense    of 
application,  and  that  the    improve- 
ment will  be  visible  for  a  generation. 
If  you  ask  for  a  reason,  the  answer 
commonly    is    I  have'nt  the  labor. 
But  he  has  labor  enough    to  waste, 
scratching  his  old  starved  fields  for 
a  pitiful  fragment  of  a  crop  of  "nub*- 
bins  and  few   in  the  hill."     Now  I, 
am  not  afraid  of  offending  any  body 
here  Mr.  President^  for  I  am  certain 
that  man  never  attended  a  fair  in  his 
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life,  and  wont  if  he  lives  to  the  age 
of  Jerusalem-  No  sir,  it  is'nt  want 
Of  labor  at  all.  The  trouble  is  he 
Won't  use  his  brains.  It's  brains 
that  makes  the  corn  and  the  cotton 
grow,  it  is'nt  muscle.  And  let  me 
tell  you  another  thing  that  "I  have 
seen  under  the  sun,"  and  at  no  very- 
great  distance  either  from  this  very 
point  of  space  and  time.  1  have 
seen  farmers  of  means  and  intelli- 
gence scattering  a  thousand  dollars 
worth  of  guano  upon  a  eotton  field 
which  was  underlaid  with  a  bed  of 
marl  ten  feet  thick  and  cropping  out 
on  the  very  surface,  not  one  ton  of 
which  had  been  used;  and  all  for 
want  of  labor.  Call  you  that  farm- 
ing? Now  I  sympathise  in  that  ne- 
cessity, which  many  felt  themselves 
under  immediately  after  the  war,  to 
take  short  cuts  and  force  matters, 
in  order  to  get  the  largest  possible 
crops  when  the  market  was  at  the 
top.  But  is  a  dangerous  expedient 
to  pass  into  a  practice  and  a  settled 
policy?  Not  much  it  is'nt.  The 
laws  of  business  and  the  nature  of 
things,  the  law  of  gravitation  itself, 
which  rules  the  tides  of  the  sea  and 
the  tides  of  human  fortunes,  will, 
bring  things  to  their  level.  When 
I  come  to  Weldon  I  find  the  steam- 
boat loading  down  the  river  not  on- 
ly with  hay  and  meat  r nd  flour  and 
butter  and  farm  tools  and  all  sorts 
Of  agricultural  supplies  irom  abroad, 
but  conspicuously  and  everlastingly, 
with  phosphates  and  guanos:  and  at 
Plymouth  and  Washington  the  re- 
turn boat  loading  up  the  river  with 


the  same  freights;  and  passing  aloi 
the  rail-roads  the  first  thing  and  t 
principal  thing  you  see,  and  the  la 
thing  you  smell,  at  every  dope 
from  one  end  to  the  other,  is  phc 
phate,  guano,  guano,  phosphate!- 
Now  a  great  deal  of  this  multit 
dinous  stuff  under  which  your  d 
pots  and  trains  and  steamboats  ai 
packets  "groan  being  burdened," 
nothing  but  dirt  from  the  backya: 
of  some  of  your  beloved  neighbo 
of  Baltimore,  New  York  or  N< 
Jersey,  flavored  with  a  popular  stin 
Why  not  get  the  concentrated  a 
tide  in  a  Chinese  stink  pot,  ai 
save  freight  on  the  dirt.  Sure 
poor  old  N.  C.  oan  furnish  d 
enough.  It  may  not  be  as  good 
dirt  which  has  travelled  a  thousai 
miles;  but  then  it  will  certainly  i 
to  put  a  stink  to.  You  rememb 
the  lesson  you  got  on  this  subje 
in  1867  and  the  tuition  you  paid  f 
it  too,  I  hope.  And  you  have  no  j 
gal  protection,  no  inspection  la 
and  the  protective  legislation 
other  States  drives  in  an  increasi; 
volume  of  adulteration  upon  you. 
Chemical  tests  are  of  course  o 
of  the  question,  except  in  the  Lai 
ratory,  and  you  are  left  absolute 
to  the  protection  of  your  noses; 
course  I  do  not  mean  in  the  let 
to  discredit  your  nasal  capacity 
or  to  insinuate  that  you  have  not 
good  noses  as  any  body,  or  as  mu 
of  tlvm,  or  as  well  cultivated,  a 
abb  to  distinguish  and  divide 
stink  twixt  north  and  northw<; 
side.     In  fact  I  may  say  that  whj 
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ny  of  you  get  "broke"  at  farming, 
is  you  ought  to  do  under  this  miser- 
Ible  system,  or  do  anything  else  bad 
nd  are  sent  to  the  legislature  for  it, 
'ou  ought  to  make  the  best  smell- 
ng  committees  in  the  world.  But 
submit  first  that  the  protection  is 
nadequate,  and  second  that  it's  un- 
onstitutional  to  inflict  so  "cruel  or 
musual  punishments"  upon  any 
aember  of  the  body,  politic,  or  car- 
ioral.  Now  do  not  suppose  that  I 
lave  prejudices  against  these  im- 
torted  fertilizers,  the  genuine  arti- 
le,  or  that  I  estimate  them  one 
rhit  below  their  real  and  confessed- 
y  high  value,  when  put  to  their  le- 
;itimate  use.  But  I  ask  whether 
hat  is  a  legitimate  use  which  throws 
nto  discredit  and  neglect  and  waste 
rour  own  varied  and  vast  natural 
esourees,  sufficient  of  themselves  to 
ift  this  whole  region  in  agricultural 
apacity  tc  a  level  with  any  part  of 
he  continent,  and  replaces  them 
rith  foreign  and  far  more  expen- 
ive  ones;  which  substitutes  a  tem- 
lorizing  and  ruinous  expediency 
or  a  broad  and  rational  and  per- 
uanent  agricultural  policy;  which 
nstead  of  constantly  improving  and 
'levelling  up"  the  fertility  of  your 
ields,  and  the  general  agricultural 
ispect  and  character  of  the  country, 
s  only  accelerating  the  progress  of 
ts  impoverishment  and  continually 
)roadening  the  calamitous  expanse 
>f  old  fields,  which  are  the  disgrace 
»f  our  North  Carolina  agriculture 
o  this  hour  ? 
But  I    have    detailed    you  long 


enough.  One  object  I  had  in  writ- 
ing down  what  I  had  to  say  was  to# 
avoid  saying  too  much  and  putting 
it  too  strongly.  And  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  have  succeeded  in  eith- 
er of  these  objects;  if  not,  you  must 
pardon  something  to  that  earnest- 
ness which  springs  from  a  solemn 
conviction  that  Ave  are  "in  a  bad 
row  for  stumps"  and  "something 
has  got  to  be  done  about  it."  I 
know  very  well  that  some  few  farm- 
ers of  you  in  this  section  are  doing 
well  and  are  improving  your  farms 
and  making  money  at  the  same 
time.  But  how  many  are  they  ? — 
You  can  count  them  on  your  fingers. 
And  how  many  of  you  will  be  able 
to  make  cotton  at  all  5  years  or 
even  3  years  hence,  when  the  indus- 
try of  Asia,  added  to  the  boundless 
fertility  of  the  Mississippi  delta  and 
the  Texas  bottoms,  shall  have 
brought  down  the  price  to  10  cents 
a  pound?  Or  in  other  words,  how 
many  of  you  will  be  able  to  make 
1J  to  2  bales  per  acre?  Neither 
do  1  abate  one  jot  of  the  high  esti- 
mate already  given  of  the  capaci- 
ties and  opportunities  of  this  section 
But  what  are  capacities  and  oppor- 
tunities, if  unimproved,  as  hitherto 
by  the  majority.  Look  at  the  aggre- 
gate and  average  of  the  agriculture 
of  your  region,  and  at  the  system 
of  it,  and  then  say  whether  it  is 
better  than  I  paint  it. 

I  have  not  of  course  undertaken 
in  this  brief  review  to  go  over  the 
whole  ground  of  agricultural  science 
and  practice.     My  object  has  been 
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merely  to  indicate  and  signalize  the 
.salient  points  of  a  rational,  systema- 
tic and  progressive  policy,  to  point 
Out  the  direction  in  which  all  real 
and  permanent  improvement  must 
be  sought,  and  to  call  the  attention 
in  passing,  an  1  by  wny  of  illustra 
tion,  application  and  impression,  to 
certain  prevalent  practices  which  do 
not  quadrate  with  the  reason,  expe- 
rience and  science  of  the  subject. — 
And  I  have  sought  to  give  protnin 
ence  to  three  points  as  characteristic 
of  ami  essential  to  such  a  system,  IsJ 
the  restoration  to  thjs  soil  of  what- 
ever, or  as  much  as,  is  taken  from  it; 
second,  the  adoption  of  a  system  of 
rotation  adjusted  to  the  req  lire- 
rnents  of  the  principal  crops;  and 
tn'ird,  the  economv,  minuf icture 
and  utilization  of  d>m;sr,ic  fertili- 
zers. I  have  necessarily  omitted 
entirely  id  my  most  i  nportant  sub- 
jects, a3  the  necessity  of  b  'tter 
drainage,  the  cultivation  of  less  snr 
face,  deep  tillage,  better  farm  mi 
chinery,  and  the  intro  lucti  >n  of  new 
crops,  both  for  dom  'Stic  use  an  1  for 
market,  and  a  hundred  other  m  it^ 
ters  which  are  well  worthy  of,  -and 
will  doubtless  receive  the  early  and 
earnesi  attention  of  this  Associa^ 
tion. 

And,  Mr.  President,  I  congratu- 
late you  upon  the  formation  of  this 
association  and  the  auspicious  in- 
auguration of  your  work  here  on 
this  occasion.  I  doubt  not  it  is  a 
movement  fraught  with  many  and 
Invaluable  benefits  to  thi3  whols  re- 
gion, and  tbEastera*N.  C.     The  im- 


provement of  British  agricultures 
began  with  the  formation  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society.  And 
similar  societies  in  Scotland,  Franco 
and  Germany,  and  the  experiments 
conducted  under  their  auspices  have 
been  the  chief  means  of  the  develop 
ment  of  agricultural  science,  as  wel 
as  of  the  diffusion  of  agricultural 
information  over  the  world.  l! 
earnestly  hope  that  this  is  the  bel 
grinning  of  a  -useful  and  brilliant! 
career  for  this  Association;  that  yoa 
will  be  able  to  work  from  year  tol 
year  an  increasing  and  evident  in-4 
terest  in  its  enterprise?1,  experime  .ta 
and  exhibitions,  and  to  observe  and] 
accelerate  a  general  and  steady! 
progress  towards  a  wise  and  settled! 
agricultural  system  which  shall  de-J 
velop  to  the  full  the  unequalled  re- 
sources and  advant  ges  which  a  be4 
nigna-  t  Pi-ovi'e  ice  has  here  sc  t  er4 
ed  with  liberal  hand,  and  to  hasten  the 
day  'when  this  whole  region  shall 
blossom  as  Eden. 


"We  clip  the  following  from  the  ro-r 
port  of  {he  American  Institute  Farm- 
ers Club  in  the  AT.  Y.    World. 

VIEWING    IN    VIRGINIA. 

IL  C.  Sherman,  Chicopee,  Mass. 
went  South  because  tho  liealth  of  Ids 
family  required  a  milder  climate.  He 
spent  a  couple  of  weeks,  prospecting 
in  Virginia,  "examining  her  soil,  cli- 
mate, social  and  educational  advan- 
tages, modes  of  doing  business,  aud 
the  manner  in  which  Northern  men 
are  received  there,"  and  sends  back 
the  following    conclusions: 

I  find  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
State,  what  is  known  as  the  tide-wa* 
fcet  district,  a  region  offering  great  ad- 
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Rntages  in  its  cheap  and  fertile  lands, 
-ith  their  nearness  by  water  trans- 
ortation  to  all  of  the  great  markets 
I  fcho  world.  I  also  had  the  settlers 
I  most  of  that  district  subject  to 
dills  and  ague,  which  to  one  who  re- 
anls  health  mure  than  money  is 
lough  to  outweigh  all  of  its  pecunia- 
y  advantages.  There  is  the  Pied- 
lont  district,  extending  through  the 
tate  from  northeast  to  southwest  on 
ie  east  side  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  which 
as  a  red  clay  soil,  well  adapted  to  a 
lixed  husbandry,  to  which  it  is  most- 
f  devoted.  The  region  lying  between 
:ie  tide-water  and  Piedmont  districts 
s  mostly  known  as  the  gray  lands, 
Rich  have  been  long  cultivated  with 
meat  and  corn  in  a  most  ruinous  man- 
.er,  seldom  or  never  being  seeded  to 
rass.  The  farmers  iu  this  district 
:eep  but  little  stock,  except  the  teams 
.ecessary  to  carry  on  the  farms,  and 
ike  no  care  to  make  or  save  the  inanuie 
ruin  the  animals  which  they  do  keep, 
.'he  farming  here  is  one  continual  sys- 
miof  exhaustior,  with  nothing  done 
a  restore  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  The 
inds  of  this  district  are  not  usually 
s  highly  prized  as  the  red  lands — 
ipon  which  a  less  exhausting  system 
at  culture  usually  prevails — the  lands 
here  being  kept  in  grass  a  portion  of 
he  time.  It  is  a  great  wonder  that 
ht'so  LTrty  lauds  continue  to  produce 
Biything  to  repay  the  labor  of  culture 
liter  so  long  a  eontined  system  of  ex- 
Saustion.  1  find  a  great  many  North- 
ru  men  have  settled  in  the  vicinity 
>f  Fredericksburg,  andalong^the  line 
(f  railroad  from  there  to  Richmond; 
ind  all  that  L  have  seen  are  well 
ileased  with  the  county,  a  .d  I  have 
leard  of  no  dissatisfaction,  except 
toiu  those  who  have  pui  erased  mor^ 
and  than  theip  means  would  warrant. 
I  think  that  no  one  should  invest 
nore  hau  oue-third  or  one  half  of  his 
ivailable  means  in  a  Virginia  farm; 
;he  balance  will  be  needed  in  impro- 
ving the  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  erec- 
liuu  of  suitable  buildings,  and  the 
purchase  of  farm    stock  and    imole- 


monts,  and  tho  support  of  a  family 
until  an  income  shall  be  derived  from 
tin'  ['arm.  There  are  no  Ku-Klux  iu 
Virginia.  As  good  order  prevails 
there  aa  in  of  the  Northern  States  — 
The  uniform  testimony  of  every  Nor- 
thern man  whom  I  have  seen  is  that 
bhey  are  well  treated  by  the  native 
Virginian  inhabitants,  who  are  anx- 
ious to  have  good  inhabitants  come 
from  any  country  to  buy  their  lands 
and  develope  thejgreat  resources  oithe 
State.  It  is  a  poor  place  for  a  labor- 
ing man  without  sufficient  capital  to 
go  into  busmess  on  his  own  resources, 
as  there  are  plenty  of  negro  men  and 
women  that  can  be  hired  for  less  than 
one-half  of  the  wages  paid  in  tho 
Northern  States,  which  is  one  of  the 
advantages  of  the  country  to  the  man 
of  means  who  wishes  to  carry  on  any 
kind  of  business.  Ail  of  that  section 
of  country  between  tide-water  and  tho 
Blue  Rid^e  has  a  very  mild  and  salu- 
brious climate.  But  Utile  snow  falls, 
and  that  remains  but  a  short  tiuv>. — 
Stoek  requires  but  little  feeding  from 
the  barn.  T  ey  have  there  but  very 
few  of  what  we  at  the  North  should 
call,  barns.  They  have  a  mass  of 
hovels,  which  together  with  the  little 
negro  huts  give  the  greater  patt  of 
Virginia  farms  an  uninviting  appear- 
ance. Barns  are  needed  iu  Virginia 
as  much  as  in  Massachusetts  for  the 
manufacture  of  manure,  but  as  a  shel- 
ter they  do  not  require  so  much  ex- 
peuce  in  making  taem  warm,  nor  iu 
providing  storage  for  roots,  as  they 
can  be  ki-pt  iu  the  field  with  but  littlo 
more  proU-eiiou  than  is  required  in 
England.  Smio  large  purchases 
have  recently  been  made  in  the  vicini- 
tv  of  Fredericksburg  by  parties  from 
Scotland,  who  propose  to  make  a 
specialty  of  stock  raising,  wh.ch  I 
think  mi^ht  be  carried  ou  in  that  vi- 
cinity as  success! ully  as  in  the  Pied- 
mont district,  as  the  best  clover  which 
I  have  seen  iu  the  State  was  on  the 
gray  lands  near  Gu;neas,  excelling 
anything  which  1  saw  in  the  noted 
Shenandoah  Valley,  which    is  indeed 
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a  beautiful  and  fertile  district;  but  the 
priee  of  land  is  there  so  much  higher 
than  on  the  east  side  of  the  Blue 
Eidge,  that  1  could  not  see  as  great 
advantages  for  settlement  there  as 
there  is  on  the  east  side  of  the  ridge, 
considering  the  price  of  the  land,  dis- 
tance from  market,  and  the  high  rates 
charged  on  the  Virginia  railroads, 
which  is  about  double  the  amount 
charged  on  Northern  roads.  The 
most  remarkable  thing  which  I  no- 
ticed was  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
timber  which  has  sprung  up  on  all  of 
those  gray  lands  which  have  not  been 
cultivated  since  the  war.  Fruit  does 
well  in  all  of  this  section.  There  are 
large  quantities  of  apple  trees  that  have 
sprung  up  on  the  intrenchments  at 
Spotsylvania  Court-house.  Some  of 
them  are  quite  large,  and  produced 
fruit  last  year.  The  State  has  recent- 
ly passed  a  law  providing  free  schools 
for  the  education  .of  both  white  and 
black  children,  but  in  a  country  where 
the  land  is  held  in  such  large  planta- 
tions the  population  is  too  small  and 
scattered  to  have  schools  convenient 
to  but  a  small  number  of  families.  I 
think  Virginia  offers  greater  induce- 
ments to  the  emigrant  than  any  other 
section.  Land  can  be  bought  here 
for  less  money  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  country  where  the  soil  is  equal- 
ly good  and  as  convenient  to  all  the 
great  markets  of  the  world.  The  ex- 
pense of  moving  to  Virginia  is  small 
compared  with  the  cost  of  moving  to 
the  cheap  lands  in  the  West.  A 
family  can  st^p  on  board  a  steamer  in 
New  York  with  all  their  goods,  and 
be  landed  in  Eichmondin  a  few  days, 
and  at  a  small  cost.  The  way  to  make 
a  settlement  in  Virginia  pleasant  is  to 
form  a  colony  embracing  farmers, 
mechanics,  and  all  of  the  useful  pro- 
fessions, with  the  drameellers  left  out. 
Let  a  locating  committee  be  chosen, 
who  shall  go  on  and  select  a  location 
on  the  line  of  some  railroad  where  a 
station  could  be  established,  and  let 
thorn  go  on  together  and  unitedly 
build  their  roads,  school-houses,   and 


churches,  while  they  apply  the  prin- 
ciples of  improved  culture  to  the  reno-. 
vation  of  their  lands.  In.  this  way  all 
the  conveniences  of  an  old  settled 
community  might  soon  be  secured, 
and  the  lands  which  can  now  be' 
bought  at  from  £15  to  $30  per  acre,' 
would  soon  be  worth  two  or  three 
times  their  present  value.  I  am  so 
well  pleased  with  the  country  that 
could  I  go  on  this  way  I  would  be 
glad  to  attempt  building  me  a  home 
in  old  Virginia. 
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The  Executive  Committey  of  the  Cape  Fear 
Agricultural  Association  have  the  pleasure 
of  announcing  the  following  General  and 
Special  Premiums  for  Field  Crops  to  b« 
awarded  at  the  Fourth  Annual  Fair  of  the 
Association,  in  the  Fall  of  1872: 
FIELD  CROPS. 

COTTON. 

For  largest  crop  of  Col  ton  upon  (4)  acres  or 

more  of  upland,  with  statement  of  quality 

of  soil,  mode  of  cultivation,   amount  and 

kind  of  manure  used,  the  time  of  planting 

and    variety  of    cotton;     the    land    to  ba 

measured  and  the  yield  to  be  vouched  for. 

by  affidavit — one  bale  to  be  exhibited: 

l^t  Premium — Sterling  Silver  Pia;e  value  $50 

2nd         "  "  "         "         "    $30. 

3rd  "  "  "         "         "    $20 

For  largest  crop  of  Cotton  upon  one  (1)  acre 

of  land,  regulations  same  as  above: 
Premium — Sterling  Silver  Plate,  value  825 
For  largest  crop  of  Cotton  on  one  acre  by  a 
boy  not  over  eighteen  yaars  of  age — Med- 
al and  §20 
For  second  largest  crop  IS 
For  third  largest  crop  10 

Ccnir. 

For  largest  crop  of  Cora   grown   upon   four 

(4)  acres  of  upland.     Regulations  same  as 

for  Cotton;  two  bushels  to  be  exhibited  as 

sample: 

1st  Premium — Sterling  Silver  Plate,  value  $50 

2nd        "  "  "         "         "     30 

2rd        "  "  "         "        "      20 

For  largest  crop  of  Corn  grown  upon  one  (1) 

acre  of  land,  same  regulations  as  above: 
Premium — Sterling    Silver  Plate,    value  $25 
For  largest  crop  of  Corn  on  one   acre  made 
by  a  boy  not  over  eighteen  years  of  age: 
Medal  and  20 

For  second  beet  crop  16 

For  third  best  crop  10 


The  reconstructed  farmeb. 


10 


Oats    or  Rye, 
two  bushels 


Siver 


Plate, 

$20 


CORN. 

the  largest  yield  of  Wheat,  from  five  (5) 
.cres;  under  same  rules  and  regulations 
91'  Cotton  ami  Corn — two  bushels  to  be 
HHibite  1:  Premium — Sterling  Silver  Plate, 

■alua  -  $20 

OATS  AND  RYE. 
r  the  largest  yield  of  Rice, 
;ame  regulations  as  above 

0  be  exhibited  : 
?remium,    each — Sterling 
alue 

POTATOES. 

•  largest  crop  of  Sweet  Potatoes  upon 
ne  (1)  acre;  one-fourth  to  he  dug  and 
wo  (2)  bushels  to  be  exhibited  as  sam- 
ile: 

•mium — Sterling  Silver  Plate,  value — $20 
■  Urgest  crop  of  Irish  Potatoes  upon  one- 
lalf  il)  acre. 

lame  regulations  as  above  for  Sweet  Pota- 
oes: 

(niiuni — Steiling  Silver  Plate,  value — $10 
peas,  &c  ,  etc. 

1  largest  crop  of  Ground  Peas  upon  one 
e  : 

•mium — Sterling  Silver  Plate,  value — $20 

•  largest  yield  Stock  Peas  upon  on«  acre; 
or  largest  yield  of  Beets   upon  one    acre. 
no  bushels  of  each  to  be  exhibited;    un- 
,er  same  re  -illations  as  other  crops: 
•mium,  each — Sterling   Silver   Plate,  val- 

■S'lo 

EAV. 

1  largest  yield  of  Stock    Pea-vine  Hay  on 

ne  acre;  one  bale  to  be  exhibited: 

mium — Sterling  Silver  Plate,  value — $25 

•  largest  yield  of  Native  Grass;  one  bale 
d  be  exhibited;  quality  and  quantity  to 
e  considered: 

mium — Sterling  Silver  Plate,  value — $25 
s  grass  must  bo  cut  from  laud  cultiva- 
ed  tor  H;iy. 

gest  yield  of  Red  Clover  upon  one  acre; 
irgest  yield  of  Cultivated  Grasses  upon 
ne  acre;  one  bale  ofeach  to  be  exhibited: 
mium,  each — Sterling  Silver  Plate,  val- 
e  -  -  $25 

the  fanner  who  raises  and  applies  the 
irgest  quantity  of  domestic  Manures  to, 
ud  by  each  horse,  mule  or  ox  used  in 
ie  cultivation  of  his  farm,  the  quantity  to 
e  cert.fied  to  by  two  or  mora  competent 
'itnesses: 

mium — Solid  Silver  Plate,  value— $50 
.11  the  rule-;  and  regulations  sp  -c  tied  in 
foregoing  Premiums  must  bo  complied  with. 
divits  and  certificates,  as  required,  to  he 
i  with  the  General  Secretary,  when  the 
cles  are  entered,  otherwise  the  Awarding 
amittees  will  withhold  Premiums. 
largest  yield  of  each  of  the  following  ar- 
38  of  fruit  and   vegetable?,  to  be   proved  ! 


by  alii  lavit  a  id  submitted  to  the  Committee: 
Garden  Peaa  -  $10 
Cucumbers  10 
Tomatoes  -  -  S 
Asparagus  -  10 
Radishes  -  -  -  5 
Peaches  -  -  -  8 
Tears  -  -  .  .  5 
Grapes,  Scuppernong,  Flowers  and  Con- 
cord -                -           10 

SPECIAL    PREMIUMS. 

By  the  Navassa    Guano    Company    of  Wil- 
mington: 
500  pounds  Navassa  Guano  for  the  best  yield 

of  corn  from  4  acres  upland. 
500  pounds  Navassa  Guano  for  the  best  yield 

of  cotton  from  4  acres  of  upland. 
500  pounds  Navassa  Guano  for  the  best  yield 

of  oats  from  4  acres  of  upland. 
500  pounds  Navassa  Guano  for  the  best  yield. 

of  turnips  from  4  acres  of  upland. 
500  pounds  Navassa    Guano    for    the    best 
yield  of  sweet  potatoes  from  4  acres  of  up- 
land. 
500  pounds    Navassa    Guano    for    the  best 
yield  of  peanuts  from  4  acres  of  upland. 
The  Navassa   Guano   to   be  used   alone  in 
competing  for  the  above    Premiums,  or  only 
in  combination  with   plantation   manures  or 
vegetable    matter.     Samples    of    the   crops 
named  must  be  exhibited  at  the    Fair  of  the 
("ape  Fear  Agricultural    Association.     Yied 
of  crops  required  to  be  properly  authentica- 
ted in  accordance  with  the  regulations  of  the 
Association,    and    decisions  to  be    made  by 
Committees   appointed   for   the   purpose  by 
the  Association. 

Competitors  are  required  to  furnish  the 
General  Secretary  with  a  detailed  statement 
of  their  modes  of  application  and  culture. 

Navassa  Guano    Company, 
of    Wilmington,  N.  C. 
Wilmington,  N.  C.  Dec.  21,  1871. 
Maj,  J.  A   Engelhard,  General   Secretary  Cape 
Fear  Agricultural  Association: 

Sir: — As  State  Agents  for  the  Carolina  Fortilizer, 
we  otfer  the  following  premiums,  to  be  competed 
for  at  the  Annual  Fair,  November,  18T2: 

1,000  lbs  Carolina  Fertilizer  for  tho  largest  pro- 
duction of  Cotton  to  the  acre. 

l,OU0  lbs.  Carolina  Fertilizer  for  the  largest  pro- 
duction of  Corn  to  the  acre. 

l.OiiO  lbs.  Carotin-*  Fertilizer  for  tho  largest  pro- 
duction of  Wheat  to  the  acre. 

600  lbs.  Carolina  Fertilizer  for  the  largest  pro- 
duction of  Peanuts  to  the  acre. 

40J  lbs.  Carolina  Fertilizer  for  tho  largest  pro- 
duction of  Sweet  Potatoes  to  the  aero. 

400  lbs.  Carolina  Fertilizer  for  tho  largest  pro- 
duction of  Turuips  to  tho  acre. 

The  above  premiums  are  for  crops  produced  by 
tho  use  of  Carolina  Fertilizer  alone,  or  in  com- 
bination with  plantation  manure  only;  and  tho 
awarding  of  said  premiums  is  left  discretionary 
with  the  Committee  of  the  Association,  under 
their  rules. 

Competitors  will  be  required  to  furnish  us  with. 
detailed  statements  of  mode  of  application,  and 
culture,  and  tho  results;  and  the  awards  of  the 
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Committee  will  be  fulfilled  by  shipment  of  the 
Fertilizer  as  directed,  upon  receipt  by  us  of  the 
above  required  statement.", 

Yours  respectfully, 

DsItOSSETT  &  CO., 

State  Agents. 

Other  Special  Premiums,  and  the  General 
Premium  list,  will  he  issued  early  in  the 
Spring.  Very  attractive  premiums  will  be 
offered  in  all  departments  of  industry,  inclu- 
ding a  valuable  Premium  to  the  housewife 
exhibiting  the  largest  and  best  specimens  of 
her  handiwork. 

Premiums  for  Field  Crops. 

The  Fxecutive  Committee  of  the  Roanoke 
and  Tar  River  Agricultural  Society,  in  ses- 
sion on  the  30th  of  January,  1872,  adopted 
the  following  premiums  for  Field  Crops  to 
be  awarded  at  the  Third  Annual  Fair  of  the 
Society,  in' the  Fall  of  1872,  or  ns  soon  there- 
after as  practicable— all  prerjiur.is  for  Field 
Crops  to  be  paid  in  plate  :  ' 

COTTON. 

For  largest  crop  of  Cotton  upon  four  (4) 
acres  or  more  of  upland,  with  statement 
of  quality  of  soil,  mode  of  cultivation, 
amount  and  kind  of  manure  used,  the 
Mme  Qf  planting  and  variety  of  cotton  ; 
the  land  to  be  measured  and  the  yield  to 
be  vouched  for  by  affidavit — one  bale  to 
be  exhibited. 

1st  Premium — Sterling  Silver  Plate,  value, 
$50. 

2nd  Premium— Sterling  Silver  Plate,  value, 
$30. 

For  largest  crop  of  Cotton  upon  one  (1)  acre 
of  land,  regulations  same  as  above. 

Premium— Sterling  Silver  Plate,  value,  $25. 

CORK. 

For  largest  crop  of  Corn  grown  upon  four 
(4)  acres  of  upland.  Regulations  same 
as  for  Cotton  ;  two  [2]  bushels  to  be  ex- 
hibited as  sample  : 

1st  Premium — Sterling  Silver  Plate,  value, 
•  $50. 

2nd  Premium — Sterling  Silver  Plate,  value, 
.$30. 

WHEAT. 

For  the  largest  yield  of  Wheat  from  five  [5] 
acres  ;  under  same  rules  and  regulations 
for  Cotton  and  Corn— one  bushel  to  be 
exhibited  : 

Premium— Sterling  Silver  Plate,  value,.  .$20 

TOBACCO. 

For  the  best  crop  of  Tobacco,  upon  not  less 
than  four  [4]  acres,  under  same  regula- 
tions as  Cotton  ;  10  lbs.  to  be  exhibited  : 

Premium— Sterling  Silver  Plate?,  value,    $50 

OATS  AND  RYE. 

For  largest  yield  of  Oats  or  Rye,  same  regu- 
lations as  above,  one  bushel  to  be  exhibited: 
Premium,  each— Sterling  Silver  Plate,  value. 


POTATOES. 

For  largest   crop  of   Sweet  Potatoes    n 

one  half  acre  ;  to  be  d  us  and  one  bush 

be  exhibited  ns  sample  : 
Premium — Sterling  Silver  Plate,  value. .  .$£ 
For  largest  crop  of  Irish  Potatoes  upon  oti: 

quarter  [j]  acre;  same  regulations  as  abtiL 

for  Sweet  Potatoes  : 
Premium — Sterling  Silver  Plate,  value,    3:' 

PEAS,   ETC. 

For  largest  cron  of  Ground  Peas  upon  oi 
El]acre: 

Premium — Sterling  Silver  Plate,  value,    $£. 

For  largest  .yie-ld  Stock  Pea-  upon  o: 
acre  ;  tor  largest  yield  Turnips  upon  oi 
acre  ;  one  bushel  each  to  be  exhibited  ;  i$ 
der  same  regulations  as  Cotton  : 

Premium,  each— Sterling  Silver  Plate.,  valu 
$10. 

HiY. 

For  largest  yield  of  Stock  Pea-vine  Hay  %, 
one  acre  ;  one  bale  to  be  exhibited  : 

Premium — Sterling  Silver  Plate,  value,    05; ; 

For  largest  yield  of  Native  Grass,  one  b* 
to  Be  exhibited  ;  quality  and  quantity  II 
be  considered — ihe  grass  must  be  cut  fro 
land  cultivated  for  hay  : 

Premium — Sterling  Silver  Plate,  value,    $5 

Laigest  yield  of  Red  Clover  upon  one  aciV 
or  largest  yield  of  Cultivated  Grasses  uj 
on  one  acre;  one  bale  to  be  exhibited  :     i 

Premium— Sterling  Silver  Piate,  value,    05-j 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

For  the  greatest  per  cent,  of   profit  made  (. 

the  capital  invested  on  the  farm,  a  full  r 

port  to  be.  required  of  each  contestant,  e'J 

hibiiing  every  cost,  on  affi  hivit  : 

Premium. — Sterling  Silver  Plate,  value.     $ii 

For  the  greatest  yield- on  any  la:  m  per  horsi 

of  Corn  and  Cotton  : 
freminm — Solid  Silver  Plate,  value,         $;' 
To  the  tanner    who    raises    and    applies    ll.1 
largest  quantity   of    Domestic  Manures  if 
and  by  each  horse,    mule    or   ox,    used  :| 
the  cultivation  of  his  farm,  the  quantity 
.be  certified  to  by  two  or  more  competei. 
witnesses  : 
Premium — Solid  Silver  Plate,  value,         fil 
SPECIAL  TltEMIUSIS. 

The  Navassa  Guano  Company,  of  Wilmiri} 
ton,  N.  C,  offer,  thr<  ugh  this  Society,  5(' 
lbs.  of  the  Soluble  Navassa  Guano  for  ill 
best  yield  of  e.tch  of  the  following  cropi 
from  tour  acres  of  upland,  viz  :     Corn,  Co 
ton,  Wheat  and  Oats-total-2,000. 
All  the  rules  and  regulations   specified 
tiie  foregoing  Premiums  must    be    complif 
with.     Affidavits  and  cei  t ilicates,  as    requi 
ed,  to  be  lied  uitli    the  General    Secietai^ 
when  the  articles  are  entered   otherwise    tl 
Awarding  Committees  will  withhold    Pen' 
urns 
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)iher  Special  Premiums,  and  the  0  m  ral 
ilium    list,    will   l>e  issued   early    in   the 
■in;*      Very  attractive   premiums   will  he 
Ed  in  all  departments  of  industry. 


Our  Faulty  Farming. 
Ihore  was    little    improvement    in 
Lglish  agriculture    as   long    as  the 
finer  depended  on  the  protection  of 
9  Corn  laws  to  make  him  rich;   hut 
(soon  as  the  Corn  laws  were  rescin- 
d  and  die  tenant- farmer  found  that 
had  to  rely  upon  himself,  a  progres- 
re  system   of  drainage,   manuring, 
I  culture  commenced,  and  the  ave- 
ge    increase  of    wheat     to  the  acre 
thin  the  last  twenty  years  is  greater 
an  the  average  crop  of  wheat  to  the 
re  now  is  in  the  once  favored  wheat- 
owing  region    of  the  Empire  State. 
ie  great  fault  of  our  farmers    is  the 
eat  waste  or  neglect  to  compost  and 
ve    their    farm-yard    manures,     to 
hich  may  be  added  a  too  general  neg- 
3t  to  underdrain    their   tit  Ids.      i  he 
nsequence  is  that  fields  which  once 
■ew  more    than    thirty    bushels    of 
ump  wheat  to  the  acre,  among  gir- 
ed  oaks  and  stumps,    without  other 
tltivation     than     harrowing     in  the 
ed,  now  fail  to  produce  one-half  the 
lantity  to  the  acre,  of  much  inferior 
eight      The  English  farmer,  in  or- 
tf  to  produce    such     perfect    wheat 
■ops,  has  to  keep  a  large  stock  of  cat- 
a,  sheep,  and  pigs  to  make  manure, 
id  to  feed     them  he     grows   clover, 
rass,  beans,  peas,  and  large  fields  of 
langel-wurzels,    buying    oil   cake  to 
ed  with  his  cut  straw,  buying  young 
u  le  and  selling  them  fattened  w   en 
ie  manure  they  have  made  has  near- 
'  paid  their  keeping;  and,  instead  of 
asting  this  manure  or  adding  to   its 
eight  by  rain  water,    it  is    carefully 
miposted  and  kept  under   cover,  to 
ie  great  saving  of  carriage    as  well 
3  its  fertilizing  power.     And  of  late 
Bars  the  English  farmer  never    fails 
)  supplement  his  large  supply  of  stall 
lanure  with  more  or  less  concentrat- 
d  commercial  fertilizers   which    ma- 
nually aid  in  producing  a  maximum 


For  the  Reconstructed  Farmer. 

Messrs.  Editors  : — Allow  iric 
space  in  your  valuable  monthly  to 
submit  the  following  remarks  for 
the  consideration  of  its  readers.—* 
It  is  asked  why  the  various  indus- 
trial pursuits,  enterprises,  agricul- 
ral,  mechanical  and  manufactural 
have  developed  and  advanced  in  in- 
terest so  much  more  rapidly  in  the 
Northern  than  in  the  Southern 
States?  It  may  be  answered  by 
some  it  is  not  the  case,  but  by  those 
that  admit  the  affirmative  it  may  be 
said  it  is  owing  mainly  to  the  for- 
mer being  more  of  a  commercial, 
mechanical  and  manufacturing  peo- 
ple. Admit  this,  and  still  it  must 
be  confessed  the  Northern  people 
have  greatly  exceeded  the  South- 
ern in  developing  their  general  re- 
sources, and  are  much  in  advance 
in  systematising,  methodising,  and 
combining  their  means,  so  that 
the  many  as  well  as  the  few  may 
share  in  the  common  good  resulting. 
Hence  it  is  observed  by  all  that 
they  have  grown  in  wealth  and  in- 
telligence. Approximating  the  ac-. 
me  of  greatness  in  science  ar.d  art. 
How  h  is  this  been  done?  And  how 
many  men  of  the  South  have  be- 
stowed a  thought  en  the  truth,  of 
this  subject.  To  those  that  have,  it 
is  conclusive  how  it  is  this  difference 
has  occured.'  It  is  with  chagrin  to 
Southern  pride  that  genius,  skill 
and  art  have  advanced  in  the  North- 
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ern  States  beyond  that  of  the  South. 
The  truth  is  they  are  two  centuries 
ahead.  It  is  presumed  no  intelli 
gent,  unprejudiced  man  or  woman 
"will  gainsay  this  truth.  If  so,  let 
them  answer  this  simple  question, 
Where  do  they  find  the  wealth  in- 
telligence, science,  art  and  skiL 
mostly  developed? 

Where  do  they  find  the  institu1* 
tions  of  learning  at  which  most  of 
the  favored  of  the  Southern  States 
have,  and  yet  receive,  their  educa- 
tions— their  finish — their  polish — 
in  literature,  music,  painting,  an 
atomy,  surgery  and  physic?  An 
swer  these  questions  honestly,  and 
they  are  bound  to  say  in  the  North- 
ern States.  And  yet  the  Southern 
people  vaunt  themselves  superior  to 
the  Northern,  in  learning,  sagacity, 
religion  and  morals,  and  decry  the 
Northern  people  as  dificient  in  all 
those  noble  qualities  of  character. 
Strange  infatuation!  Oh!  how  in- 
consistent are  men  and  woman.  It 
is  true  the  Southern  people  have  ex- 
ceeded in  the  cultivation  of  cotton, 
but  that  is  owing  to  the  climate 
more  than  in  the  skill  or  science  of 
agricultural  development.  They 
are  very  far  behind  the  Northern  in 
cereals  and  grapes,  aud  in  the  pre- 
parations of  soils  for  an  adequate 
return  for  the  amount  of  labor  and 
the  expense  attendant  on  their  culti- 
vation. Why  is  this?  In  the  first 
place  the  labor  system  was  at  first 
of  an  inferior  grade  in  the  aggregate, 
preventing,  in  fact  excluded  a  bet- 
ter and  more  intelligent  one,  with  no 


desire  on  the  part  of    the  ernplo 
to  improve  or  elevate  the    sfcandau 
of  labor.      They  neglected  to  fostt 
the  principle  of  education,     and  « 
pecially     refused     to     develop    thl 
minds  of    the    laboring     classes  1 
both  races.      Ilcncethe  lacsnteneM 
giesof  those  that   were  in  the  field  i 
and  workshops  remained    dorm 
It  is  still  so,  and  having   the  sje 
prejudices    to  contend    against,  i\\ 
condition  is  not  likely  to  improve. - 
In  the  second   place  combination  \\ 
capital  with  skilled  energetic    lab< 
has  been    the    pivot    on    which   tl; 
whole  Northern  interests    revolved 
In  the  South  it  has  been  the  revers- 
No  combination  of  skilled   interest 
no  combination  of  capital   with  s 
led  labor—  no  sff  >rt  beyond  self, 
the  North    capital   has   been  p 
the  reach  and  use  of  houest  in 
triou-*  farmers,  mechanics,  manufai 
turers,     and    the     laboring     claa| 
generally.     And  instei.d    of    it  b 
ing  used  to  enhance  the   interest 
the  few  only,  it   has  been    operate 
in  its  various  and  deversified  inv 
ments  to    develop    the   general 
sources  of  the  country,  to  the  b 
fie  of  the  whole  people  of    that  set 
tion.  In  the  South  it  has  been  mo: 
generally  coffered    for  purposes 
aggrandisement,    and    in  upholdii 
profligates  in    waste  and  luxury .• 
No    combination     of    interests — 
combination  of    capital  with  skillj 
labor,  with  a    view  to   develop    til 
great  agricultural,  commercial, 'mi 
chanical  and  manufacturing  resoi)* 
cos  of  the    States.     No    money   \ 
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— only  to  those  that  could  secure 
in  double  it>  value  in  collaterals, 

■  then,  it  had  to  be  returned  at 
ort  time,  with  an  interest  equal  to 
e  profits  usually  realized  on  its 
vestment.  In  the  North  the  hon- 
t.  In  boring  man,  farmer,  mechanic, 
■ufacturer  and  minor  could  get 
cmey  upon  which  to  operate  in 
tsiness,  at  fair  interests  to  lender, 
th  ample  time  to  use  it,  with  prof 
to  borrower,  and  if  misfortune 
ertook  them,  or  if  accident  im- 
gped  his  business  prospects,  it 
nde  no  difference,  provided  they 
pained  honest  and  steady — 
iends  did  not  lose,  or  abandon  or 
ssert,  but  were  ready  to  aid  them 
mending  up,  so  they  could  go  on 
business, 'advance  to  wealth  and 
>sition.  In  the  South,  men  of 
inest,  capable,  industrious  habits 
>uld  they— can  they  now — procure 
epital  ?  No.  If  by  dint  of  tact 
fey  acquire  a  scanty  beginning  and 
it  up  in  business,  and  accident  or 
©fortune  overtook  them,  did  they 
eet  with  a  friend,  a  friend  •  with 
oney  to  let,  so  they  could  repair 
leir  losses,  and  begin  business 
*aiu?  Nay,  no  friend  came  near, 
at  rather  a  deaf  ear  was  turned 
►  all  thier  importunities,  and  as 
ley  sank  down — down  they  went  ! 

0  help  came — but  the  cold  should- 

1  of  every  one  was  turned  towards 
iem.  And  instead  of  eneuurag> 
lg  counsels  they  received  a  kick 
■om  all  that  carried  them  still  low>« 
r.  With  no  prospects  of  recovery 
aey  went  down  and.  staid  down,  be- 


cause  with  their  fall  fell  their  credit, 
'lhis  same  policy  is  still  pursued  in 
the  South.  There  is  no  liberality 
exhibited  by  those  holding  the  cap- 
ital, none  is  invested  by  the  side  of 
labor,  to  develope  the  vasts  resour- 
ces of  our  State.  The  Coal,  Go'd, 
Iron,  Lead,  &c,  are  still  in  the 
bowels  of  mother  earth,  a  monument 
of  shame  to  them.  The  people  of 
the  Northern  State  have  acted  dif- 
ferently. They  have  fostered  the 
interest  of  the  laboring  classes,  and 
by  thus  doing  have  developed  their^ 
resources,  material  and  mental,  and 
have  advanced  to  wealth  and  com- 
mercial importance.  The  South 
has  lossed,  because  of  her  selfish, 
penurious  habits,  living  without 
Ci  nfidence  in  one  another,  haters  of 
each  other,  cultivating  no  spirit  of 
conciliation  with  themselves  or 
strangers.  The  consequence  is  they 
have  receded  until  they  are  low 
hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water 
for  the  skilled  laboring  classes  of 
the  North.  If  then  combination  of 
money  and  labor  is  the  secret  of 
greatness  and  success,  and  none 
can  truthfully  deny  it,  and  the  foster- 
ing, educating  and  elevating  o*  the 
laboring  classes,  is  the  source  of 
development,  then  it  is  time  the 
people  of  our  State  had  discovered 
it,  and  put  the  theory  in  successful 
operation,  and  prastice.  Until  it 
is  done,  the  Souih  will  wane  instead 
of  improve  in  her  material  wealth. 

S.  F. 
Rocky  Mount,  N.  C. 
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For  the  Reconstructed  Farmer. 

Proceedings  cf  the  Goodwyn  Agricul- 
tural Club. 

The  club  met  at  the  residence  of 
Capt.  J.  II.  Horner,  Jan.  30th, 
1872.  The  President,  Mr.  J.  C. 
Taylor,  in  the  chair. 

The  December  meeting  held  at 
Dr.  W.  Lewis'  was  one  of  the  most 
Interesting  the  club  has  ever  held. 
But  the  Secretary,  being  absent 
and  unable  to  ma.  he  out  the 
report,  is  forced  'o  omit  these  pro- 
ceedings in  order  to  make  room  for 
the  January  meeting.  The  subject 
of  combination  and  the  idea  sugges 
ted  by  Mr.  Hicks  were  discussed 
at  length  by  Messrs.  Horner  and 
Hicks  favoring,  and  Messers.  Coop- 
er and  Martin  opposing  and  ques- 
tioning the  practical  working  of  the 
scheme. 

,  .Mr.  Watkina  sent  in  an  Essay 
upon  the  subject  for  the  day — gras- 
ses, but  being  absent  himself,  Mr. 
Gregory  moved  the  subject  be  post- 
poned until  next  meeting,  and  that 
Mr.  Hicks  take  up  the  subject  of 
combination  where  it  was  left  off  at 
December  meeting. 
t  Mr.  Hicks  said  he  did  not  feel 
willing  to  bore  the  club  upon  this 
subject  again,  but  he  honestly  and 
earnestly  desired  to  accomplish  a 
good  purpose.  We  are  in  a  condi- 
tion especially  needing  assistance 
just  now  and  we  can  get  a  good  deal 
by  putting  our  heads  together. — 
Strange,  but  there  seems  an  appar- 
ent inability  to  unite  members  to 
accomplish  so  important  a  purpose 
oven  as  the    one  in  view.     What's 


the    use  of  this  organization  w| 

our  families  and  the  condition  of  J 
of  us  call  so  loudly  for  some  sue 
step  as  this?  So  much  more  prop 
would  it  be  for  us  to  be  working  i 

o 

some  useful   practical    purpose  th» 
to  be  quibbling  and    passing    awfi 
the  day  for  mere    pleasure's    sak 
I  have  been  traveling    a    good   de 
recently  and  have  seen  a  great  ma* 
fanners,  and  talked  with  them  up< 
this  subject  and  it  seems  really  ven 
popular  and  interesting  tc  them.il 
It  opens  their  eyes   and  puts  the 
to  thinking.      We  must  not  look  ai 
think  all  the  time  about  raising  T! 
bacco,  Wheat    and    Corn.     Not  a: 
together  to  what  we  have  coming 
but  spare  some  time   at  least  to  tl 
expenditures.     There  is  the  leak ?i 
be  stopped    and    in    truth    the  floe 
gate    to    our    operation.     (Mr.    1 
read  from  a  recent  price  current 
show  what-  we     might  save  by  c!u'! 
bing  together  and  buying.)     1  loc 
at  tbii  simply  in  a  business  point 
view,  not  seeking  at  all  to  array  th 
farmer  against    the  merchant,  or 
set  anybody    at  logger  heads.      On 
Agricultural  Bureau   itself  is  not! 
ing  more    than  a  fraud   and  impost 
tion.      Look  at   its  agents    throug 
out  the  country,  many  of  them  nit 
who  know    or  care    nothing   for  tl 
interest  they  are    supposed  to  pr i 
uiote.     They  write  large    crops  H 
small  ones,  and  are  really    workir 
in  the  interest  of  any  body  else  tht 
farmers.     We  know  of  all  these  id 
positions    and  yet    quietly   submi' 
We  must  go  to  work   and  help  ou| 
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Ks  and   the   interest    we    follow, 
.  ft  can  be  done  only  in  combina 

i. 

■r.  J.  C.  Cooper  said  he-thought 
t  there  was  no  fact  move  univer- 
y    acknowledged  and     accepted, 
I  that    of    division    of   labor. — 
Kt  theory  in  all  political  economy 

be  more  beautiful  than  that  of 
wing  every  man  an  opportunity 
;xecl  in  that  in  which  he  fancied 
isclf  peculiarly  fitted  for.  Lie 
I  tried  here  in  Oxford  repeatedly 
yet  the  merchants  to  act  upon 
3.  Let  sonic  man  who  fancied 
re  a  hat  store,  another  a  shoe 
re,  a  grocery,  &c.      Where  goods 

mixed  they  are  never  hrlfso 
ractive.  And  where  will  Mr. 
sks  find  an  agent  who  is  a  good 
ge  of  tobacco,  wdieat,  &c*,  and 
n  walk  into  a  dry  goods  store 
I  be  a  good  judge  of  an  article  of 
;,  lace,  &c.     No  one  man  can  do 

This  move  he  thought  was  a 
ust  directly  at  combination.  The 
mer  has  his  hands  full  at  home, 
1  his  matters  there  will  give  him 
re  than  he  can  do  without  mixing 
!tn  up  with  other  business.  This 
ve  would  ha*ve  the  effect  of  array- 
j  the  whole  of  the  commission 
•rohant  dag's  against  us.  Besides 
did  not  believe  an  agent  would 
allowed  to  enter  the  exchange 
lis  is  managed  by  a  set  of  men 
o  have  their  rules  and  regulations 
d  he  would  have  to  be  voted  upon 
d  elecct  d  to  an  admission.  Our 
use  might  fail  in  a  business  way, 
might  possibly  succ  :ed.     It  is  the 


hardest  matter  in  the  world  to  get 
fanners  to  club  together  in  anything, 
lint,  more  especially  is  it  the  ease  in 
buying.  Every  man  would  want 
to  ;,"nd  at  a  different  time. — 
We  are  not  suffering  altogether  from 
commission  houses.  We  can  flhd 
more  than  we  can  possibly  accom- 
plish in  saving  ourselves  from  the 
oppression  o:'  the  various  Railroad 
monopolies. 

Mr.  Hicks  said  the  principle  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Cooper  of  a  man's 
succeeding  in  doing  well  whatever 
he  undertook  was  a  good  one,  and 
one  which  he  do  not  propose-  to  in- 
terfere with.  It  is  not  proposed 
that  we  shall  bv  any  means  neglect 
or  abandon  our  farming  operations, 
but  simply  furnish  a  few  hundred 
dollars  capital  and  select  an  a^ent 
to  attend  to  the  business.  Mr.  C. 
was  the  first  man  who  ever  surest- 

CO 

ed  this  idea  of  clubbing  together  and 
buying  to  me,  and  now  I  cannot  see 
why  he  refuses  to  pratice  what  he 
has  been  preaching.  It  is  as  much 
the  farmer's  right  and  duty  to  buy 
where  he  can  buy  cheapest,  and  sell 
where  he  can  Sell  the  highest,  as  it 
is  the  merchants.  Following  Mr. 
Cooper's  idea  of  the  range  of  our 
province  would  debar  us  from  man- 
ipulating manures,  or  any  joint 
stock  association.  We  must  go  to 
work  and  bring  about  a  new  era  in 
farming.  Wo  are  now  hardly 
worthy  the  name  of  fanners.  We 
are  allowing  everybody  else  to  make 
a  living  out  of  us  and  not  having  a 
decent  one  for   ourselves.      I  do  not 
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feel  sure  that  the  plan  I  propose  is  a 
perfect  one  by  any  means.  I  need 
and  desire  Mr.  C.'s  ingenuity  to 
help  it  out.  I  hate  to  see  him 
showing  such  a  strong  feeling  to  pull 
down  without  any  apparent  desire  to 
build  up.  It  would  be  interesting 
I  know  if  Mr.  C.  will  tell  the  club 
about  himself  and  how  many  differ- 
ent interests  he  is  working. 

Mr.  Horner  said  the  positions  of 
these  gentlemen  reminded  him  of 
the  old  gentleman  who  had  a  wild 
shying  colt  to  break.  Thinking  to 
cure  him  of  his  bad  quality  he  placed 
his  son  in  the  corner  of  the  fence 
with  instructions  when  he  rode  the 
colt  by,  to  jump  out  at  him  and  say 
boo!  Going  back  he  mounted  and 
rode  past  where  the  rather  over 
zeolous  boy  jumped  out  and  said 
boo!  hoo!  boo!  Of  course  the  colt 
was  frightened  and  the  old  gentle 
man  thrown,  but  recovering  himself 
he  upbraided  the  boy  sewre'y,  for 
instead  of  saying  simply  boo!  he  had 
said  boo!  boo!  boo!  So  it  was  with 
Mr.  Hicks,  Mr.  Cooper  had  only 
told  him  to  say  boo!  and  here  he  was 
boo!  boo!  booing  all  through  the 
county.  Mr.  II.  agreed  with  Mr. 
Hicks  in  his  plan  and  in  his  re- 
marKS.  Mr.  N.  A.  Gregory  said  at 
the  last  one  or  two  meetings,  pre- 
vious he  had  asked  the  Club  to,  en- 
dorse this  idea  of  Mr.  Hick's  and 
commission  him  (Mr.  II.)  co  urge  it 
upon  farmers  inside  and  out  side  the 
Club  and  report  back  what  success 
it  would  be  likely  to  meet  with  and 
he  intended  to  insist  upon  it  to-day. 


Mr.  iiicks  said  as  there  seed 
to  be  some  opposition  to  this  pi 
he  now  begged  leave  to  withdraw 
from  further  consideration. 

Mr.  Gregory  said  he  hardly  i 
derstood  Mr.  Hick's  idea  w 
enough  to  explain  all  its  benefits; 
-all  the  obstacles  it  would  be  like 
to  encounter.  But  he  disliked  I 
see  farmers  especially  members'. 
this  Club  discountenancing  a 
measure,  perfect  or  imperfect,  whs 
had  in  view  the  accomplishment: 
combination,  and  if  Mr.  Hicks  ren 
ly  felt  an  unwillingness  to  per|| 
vere  in  this  matter,  he  would  i 
forced  to  beg  the  Club  to  allow  1 
own  name  to  be  substituted,  and;| 
be  allowed  to  canvass  this  ideaii 
an  agent  of  the  Club,  and  wi 
the  stamp  and  impress  of  the  CI'; 
upon  it. 

Mr.  Cooper  insisted  that  this  id, 
of  Mr.  Hick's  was  but  a  thrust 
combination.  We  will  be  just 
liable  to  pick  up  a  dishonest  agei 
here  at  home  as  we  would  be  to  I] 
to  Richmond  and  select  one.  I  a. 
glad  however  to  ^ee  propositions  I 
this  character  coming  forward.  M 
II.  has  acouse.1  me  of  putting  dov 
and  not  building  up.  I  would  sui 
gest  that  we  might  combine  upon 
factor}'  to  manipulate  our  ferti  \ze\\ 
I  will  subscribe  freely  for  any  su* 
purpose.  Our  agent  in  Rich  mo 
could  no  more  avoid  imposition  thj 
could  Messrs.  Hill  or  Martin.  I; 
versifying  business  is  decided) 
against  the  farmer's  interests. 

Mr.  R.  0.  Gregory   preferred  ] 
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low  Mr.  Cooper's  practical  cxam- 
,  and  the  greater  opposition  Mr. 
showed  in  this  matter  the  safer  he 
ild  feel  in  entering  it, 
|r.  Cooper  here  spoke  again  of 
I  principle     of  division    of  labor 

tlip  unpopularity  wo  would  en- 
r  with  the  commission  merchants 
i  the  difficulty  of  getting  our 
fit  in  exchange.  Mr.  Hicks-said 
did  not  wish  to  bo  indcrstood  as 
ireciating  the  commission  merch- 
;.  He  was  not  shooting  at  the 
■hant  at  all.  He  was  after  shel- 
y  the  farmer  with  whom  this  dif- 
ilty  rest.     We  would  be  breaking 

rule  of  the    exchange,     and  of 
.rse  we  could  select  an  agent  bet- 
at    home  than    abroad  and  the 
iculty  of  entering  the  Exchange 
looked  upon  as  all  gammon. 
lr,  W.  Lewis  did   not  think  the 
ins  could  be  raised  for    the  pur- 
c.     He  told  of  a  Club  of  farmers 
he  county  who  had  sent  an  agent 
lurchase  supplies  and  had  gotten 
qi  at  very    reduced    rates.      lie 
gestcd  the    idea  of    patronizing 
ie  merchant  here  in  Oxford. 
lr.  Gregory  called  for   the  vote 
n  his  resolution. 
lr.  Cooper  wished  to  know  what 
as  Mr.  G.  wanted    the    Club  to 
i  upon,  certainly    not  something 
Er.  G.  did  not  understand. 
Ir.  Gregory  said  he  thought  Mr. 
per  was     the  last    man  in    the 
b  to  be  calling    for  an  explana- 
of  this  matter,  as  be   has   been 
ting  it  ever  since  it    was  intro- 


quainted  with  the  leading  idea,  the 
minutiae  and  all  its  bearings,  and 
he  was  about  calling  upon  him  to 
rehearse  for  the  last  time  the  whole 
plan  to  (he  Club,  in  order  that  it 
might.be  carried  by  acclamation. 
The  vote  was  taken  and  the  resolu- 
tion passed. 

Mr.  Horner  read  an  essay  which 
owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour 
was  not  much  commented  upon. 

Upon  motion  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Cooper, 
the  Club  adjourned  to  meet  at  his 
house  the  last  Saturday  in  January. 
Natii.  0.  Gregory,  Sec'ty. 

For  the  Reconstructed  Farmer. 
The  Apiary  in  March. 


BY   W.    F.    SIIULZ,  SALEM,    X.  C. 


During  this  month,  the  same  care 
and  attention  is  requisite,  as  in  th.G 
preceeding.     The  bees  having  com- 
menced to  rear  broods  pretty  strong- 
ly, their  stores    naturally    must  be 
diminished.     As    in    reality    very 
little  can  be  expected  in  the  way  of 
honey  resources  during  this  month, 
a  close  watch   should  be  kept  upon 
the    amount    of  stores    on  hand. — 
Should  a  good  stock  happen  to  run 
out  of  honey  and  a  cold  spell  occur, 
it    is  sure  to   prove    fatal  to  them, 
very  little    food  will    often    save  a 
stock  from    perishing    under    such 
circumstances.     If  the    weather    is 
not  unusually  severe,    bees,  during 
this  month,  will  increase  rapidly  in 
numbers,    and    in    some    localities 


drones  will   make  their   appearance 
d.     He  thought  he  was  well  ac-  J  often  by  the  end  of  the  month.    As 
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there  seems  to  be  such  a  general 
lack  of  knowledge  in  regard  to  the 
regeneration  of  a  stock  of  bees,  div> 
ring  the  season,  I  will  give  a  lew 
points  in  regard  to  it.  In  each 
stock  or  colony  of  bees,  in  good  con- 
dition, heathly  and  populous,  there 
are  three  classes  ot  insects.  First 
is  the  queen  or  mother  bee,  who  is 
the  mother  of  all  of  them.  Next  is 
the  worker  bee,  between  which  and 
the  queen  there  is  net  much  dif^ 
ference,  the  only  difference  being 
that  the  queen  is  a  developed  ft  male, 
capable  of  reproducing  its  own  spe- 
cies, ancl  the  worker  an  undeveloped 
female  bee,  incapable  of  these  ma- 
ternal fuctions  ;  and  in  the  third 
place  is  the  done  or  male  bee,  whose 
only  and  sole  functions  are  to  im^ 
pregnate  the  young  queens.  With 
this  statement,  it  will  readily  be 
assumed  that  to  produce  these  three 
classes,  it  is  necessary  fer  the  queen 
to  lay  three  distinct  kinds  of  eggs. 
But  such  is  by  no  means  the  case. 
On  the  contrary,  the  queen  in  re- 
ality lays  but  one  kind  of  egg,  the 
Only  difference  being  that  some  of 
them  are  impregnated,  from  which 
originate  either  future  queens,  or 
worker  bees,  (tins  depending 
altogether  upon  how  they  are  raised,) 
and  the  unimpregnatcd  eggs,  pro- 
duce only  drones.  The  impregnas 
tibn  of  the  queen  takes  place  in  the 
open  air,  and  is  never  repeated3  and 
the  impregnation  last,  as  long  as 
the  insect  lives,  and  is  necessary^  in 
order  to  lay  eggs  that  will  create 
insects,  which  will    reproduce  their 


own    species.     It  is    not  necessai 
for  a  queen    to  be   impregnated  \ 
all,    in  order  to    lay   eggs  that  wi 
produce  drones.     And  not  only  wi 
an   unimpregnated    queen    produi 
such,  but  invariably   when    a   sto< 
runs    out  ancl  is    going  to  nothin 
for    lack  of  a  queen,     there  will  1 
found  bees,  that  will  lay  drone  egg 
These  are    called    fertile    worker 
and  are  often  of  the  greatest  troub 
to  the  bee  keeper.     When  the  be: 
have  a  fertile  worker,  they  will  vei 
rarely    accept   young  broods  wh( 
given  them,  and  raise  a  queen.     1 
I  said  before,  the  eggs.  \^.  the  ovar 
of  the  mother  bee  are  all  alike,  an 
the  queen  in    depositing  or  passir 
the  egg,  brings  it   in    contact  wr 
the  seminal  fluid,  which  is  contaii 
ed  in    a  sack,  or   receptacle,   whin 
nature  has  furnished  them.     A  ven 
generally  accepted    theory   is,  th  s. 
in  laying  the    eggs   in  the    work 
cells,  (which  are    smaller    than  tl 
drone  cells,)  her  body  is  compresses 
which  causes  the  egg  in  being  forct 
past  the  mouth  of  the  sack  to  cod 
in  contact  with  the  male  semen,  ai 
thereby  becomes  impregnated.    TI 
drone  cells,  being  too  large  to  coi: 
press  the  body,  the  eggs  deposite' 
being  left  unimpregnated.     This 
all  a  very  nice  theory,  but  my  pra, 
tical  experience  does  not  confirm 
I  have  furnished  some  stocks  wi 
comb,    that    had    not  a  drone    c<i 
amongst    them,   with  a  view  of  pr 
venting  their    raising    drones,    b' 
they  would  have  them,    and  rais<i 
them  in  worker  cells.  These  droni 
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seel  in  worker  cells  are  small,  not 
ch  larger  than  a  working  bee,  and 
en  persons  have  accused  me  of  hav- 

hai  dwarf  drones  amongst  then- 
Is,  being  in  entire  ignorance  of 
lir  laws  of  creation.  But  per 
ttra,  I  have  never  seen,  nor  ever 
ird  of  a  worker  bee  being  raised 
■drone  cell.  The  capping  of  a 
lis  concave,  whilst  the  caps  of  a 
•ne  cell  are  convex.  But  to  re- 
n  to  the  origin  of  the  queen. — 
lenever  a  stock  of  bees, 
}ds    a     queen,    whether    it     be 

replace  one  that  was  ta- 
1  away  Ironi  them,  lost  by  death, 
to  supply  the  regular  queen's 
ce,  after  a  swarm  they  will  pro- 
d  to  make  one.  To  rear  a  queen, 
egg,  a  few  days  old,  or  a  young 
ib,  not  older  than  seven  days 
m  the  laying  of  the  egg,  (a  grub 
;ckes  in  three  days  from  the  lay- 
;  of  the  egg)  is  selected,  and  the 
Is  immediately  around  it  are  cut 
ay,  and  a  much,  larger  cell  is 
istructed,  and  the  embryo  insect 
"ed  upon  what  is  called  in  bee 
guage^  royal  jelly,  or  queen  food, 
out  the  sixth  day  they  will  close 
seal  up  the  queen  cell.  In  nine 
fs  more,  the  perfect  queen  will 
>w  out  of  her  confined  cell,  and 
erge  a  perfect  insect.  The  met- 
orphosis  of  a  worker  bee,  requires 
3  days  more,  the  usual  time  be- 
]  21  days.  To  create  the  drones 
(uires  24  days.  If  at  any  time 
er  the  weather  is  warm,  say  be- 
Ben  April  and  October,  from  any 
ise  a  stock    becomes    queenless, 


they  will  reproduce  a  queen  to  take 

her  place.  So  by  these  laws,  are  the 
Working  stock  of  be^s  not  only  re- 
generated, but  often  the  queen  is 
changed  severnl  times  in  one  season, 
And  again  a  queen  m;>y  remain  in 
one  hive  for  several  seasons.  After 
the  second  season  the  queen  will 
fail  laying  many  cggs5  bein?  very 
much  like  an  old  laid  out  hen,  and 
if  she  survives  ought  to  be  removed 
before  going  into  a  third  season.— 
In  swarming,  the  reigning  queen, 
leaves  with  swarm,  and  her  place 
will  be  supplied  by  one  of  the  em>« 
bryo  queens  in  the  cells  which  the 
queen  leaves  behind  her,  and  which 
were  started  about  a  week  in  advance 
and  in  contemplation  of  their  need 
of  one  when  the  old  swarm  left  the 
hive.  There  is  only  one  spell  of 
time  that  the  queen  is  idle  and  iff- 
active  in  not  laying  eggs.  This  is 
from  about  the  end  of  October  un- 
til  Christmas  or  New  Year.  Then 
the  queen  will  begin  to  lay  a  few 
eggs,  as  a  nucleus  for  the  year's 
supply  of  bees..  These  are  'very 
gradually  increased  in  num- 
ber. On  the  21st  day  after  begin- 
ing  to  lay,  the  first  young  bees  will 
hatch  or  emerge  from  their  cells  by 
gnawing  open  the  end  and  creeping 
out.  The  queen  will  then  imme- 
diately, re-supply  with  eggs  the 
empty  cells,  and  thus  the  circle  will 
be  gradually  enlarged,  correspond- 
iug  to  the  amount  of  bees,  the  st'ocK 
has  to  cover  them  in  Order  to  keep 
up  the  necessary  warmth,  to  gene- 
rate the  brood,  and  to  feed  the  nu- 
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clei  or  young  brood.  Thus,  in  some 
sections,  and  under  the  ino3t  favora- 
ble circumstances,  bees  have  been 
ready    to    swarm  in  April,    and  if 


queen  cells  in  the  side  and  insertin- 

their  stinging   end  into  them.      Tl 
sting    of    the    worker    is  straigh. 
whereas  that  of.  the  queen  is  curve* 


from  any  cause  or    other    they   do    The  drone   is    entirely    stingless.-* 

not  do  so,  I  have  frequently  found  [  They  make  a  great  buzzing    nois 

them  co  retrograde  in  numbers,  and  |  in  flying  about   the  hives,   which | 

very  alarming  to  timid  persons,  h\\ 
it  is  all  fuss  and  feathers.  As 
general  rule,  each  working  bee  douv 
iciles  itself  in  the  hive  where  raiseH 
and  will  return  there,  but  drones  ai 
privileged  characters,  and  one  hiv; 
seems  to  be  to  thorn  like  another. - 
They  drop  down  and  enter  any  hiv<v 
There  are  many  points  of  interef 
which  i  will  defer  to  future  nun 
bers. 


not  swarm  until    the    beginning    of 
June.     In  our  section  of  the  State, 
May  and  June  are  the  great  swarm- 
ing months.     During  these   months 
the  queen    is    said    to  lay    between 
two  and  three  thousand  eggs  a  clay. 
This  is  necessary  on  account  of  the 
great  mortality  and  to    have  stock 
enough  to   create  swarms — in  swar- 
ming time.     After  swarming  time  is 
over,  she  will  in  the    same  ratio  de- 
crease in  laying  and  after  the  end  of 
October,    fail  to  lay  altogether. — 
Now  comes    the    season  of    rest  to 
both  laborers  and  sovereign.     One 
characteristic  trait,  of  the  bees  is  to 
kill  ofi'  the   drones,  when  swarming 
time  is  over,  as  no  drones  are  ever 
raised  or  retained,  when  they  have 
no  use  for  them.     The  working  bee. 
protects  itself,  is  armed  by  nature 
with  the  keenest   sting,  which   any 
one  keeping  bees  has  at  times  been 
made  to  feel,  and  the  queen  is   also 
supplied  with  the  same  sharp  instru- 
ment, but  as  far  as  I  know,  I  have 
never  heard     of  a    case    on  record 
where  a  queen  has   been  known  to 
have  made  use  of  it,  on  any  object 
outside  of    her    own    species.      In 
mortal      cumbats,      behveen     rival 
queens,  their  stings  are  their  weap- 
ons of  defence,    and  I   have   found 
them  in  the    act    of    tearing    open 
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For  the  Reconstructed  Farmer. 
Ditching. 
Messes.  Editors: — In  accori 
ance  with  your  invitation,  on  pag 
595,  of  the  November  No.  of  tl 
Farmer;  on  the  subject  of  ditchinj 
I  would  respectfully  suggest  a  be 
ter  plan,"  than  the  one  there  pr< 
posed;  although  I  am  not  a  Oiv 
Engineer,  or  a  learned,  practici 
farmer.  My  plan  would  be,  to  ci 
a  ditch  across  the  upper  end  of  farn 
acros3  the  canal  and  opening  inl 
it.  from  the  ditch  on  one  hill  sid 
to  the  ditch  on  the  other  hill  sid 
opening  into  both  of  those  ditche 
This  ditch,  if  deep  enough,  woul 
effectually  cut  off  all  the  water  froi 
the  farm  and  empty  it  into  tt 
canal  and  two  hill-side  ditches. 

Without  this  ditch  across  the  ui] 
per  end  of  the  farm,  in  your  plot,  tl 
water  would  be  constantly  drain* 
off  through  the  farm,  between  t\ 
canal  and  the  hill-side  ditches:  ui 
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the  farm  is  a  very  small  one 
ideed,  for  canals  and  ditches  can 
nly  draw  water  from  certain  dis 
mccs,  which  depend  upon  their 
epth  and  the  kind  of  soil  through 
hich  they  run.  In  addition  to 
lis  ditch,  I  would  run  ditches,  from 
ie  ditch  at  the  lower  end  of  farm, 
)  the  ditch,  I  propose,  across  the 
ppor  end  of  farm,  parallel  with  the 
anal  and  hill-tide  ditches,  at  in- 
jrvals  of  seventy  yards  between 
tie  canal  and  each  of  the  ditches 
fom  it,  ani  each  other.  That  is, 
hese  ditches  should  all  be  seventy 
ards  apart.  Then  place  tile  in 
liese  ditches  and  cover  them  over, 
r  which  would  be  cheaper,  place  a 
rough  made  by  nailing  two,  one  by 
welve  inch,  planks  together  at  the 
bottom  of  the  ditch,  with  widest 
iart  of  the  trough  down  and  the 
dge  up,  and  then  fill  in  with  straw, 
urf,  sods,  &c,  with  dirt. 

Having  placed  all  of  these  ditch- 
is  on  the  farm,  I  think  it  would  be 
horoughly  drained  and  would  give 
10  more  trouble  about  draining  for 
nany  years;  if  the  canal  and  open 
[itches  are  kept  cleaned  out  an- 
lually,  as  all  open  ditches  should 
)e.  I  will  make  a  rough  drawing 
)f  my  plan,  to  make  it  more  rcadK 
y  understood. 

Hill-side  Pitch. 


For  the  Reconstructed  Fanner. 

Windsor,  N.  C, 
Feb.  5th,  1872. 

Gentlemen: — Will  you  be  so  kind 
and  obliging  as  to  write  me  at  once, 
or  if  you  prefer  it,  insert  in  the  col- 
umns of  your  "  Farmer  "  where  Ja- 
pan Clover  seed  can  be  obtained—  a  c 
what  price? 

On  our  light  sandy  lands  Red 
Clover  will  not  live.  The  hot  sun 
of  July  and  August  uses  it  up.  The 
next  Spring  scarcely  any  of  it  will 
appear.  On  the  stiff  river  bottom 
lands  it  does  well. 

We  are  always  scarce  of  fodder 
in  this  county,  and  are  getting 
worse  off  each  year  for  it.  Some- 
thing must  be  done  to  remedy  this 
evil  or  our  entire  cotton  crop  will 
have  to  go  for  farm  supplies.  Such  a 
thing  as  feeding  stock  not  at  work 
is  never  thought  of. 

If  Japan  Clover,  will  do  half    as 
well  as    it    is  said  to,    it  will  be  a 
great  blessing  to  our  countj.   *   *   * 
Yours  Truly, 

E.  R.  Outlaw. 


'    ,  P.  G.  II. 

Glenburnie,  Craven  Co.?  JST.  C. 


For  the  Reconstructed  Farmer. 

Editors  Farmer  : — You  will 
confer  a  great  pleasure  on  a  sub* 
scriber  to  your  valuable  Monthly  by 
giving  us  in  detail  your  mode  of 
distributing  home-made  manures  on 
cotton  lands,  rows  say  3  feet  wide  ; 
in  making  the  beeps,  how  many 
rows  you  skip,  and  what  distance 
you  give  between  the  piles.  I  wish 
to  give  the  land  a  good  coating  and 
adopt  the  most  expeditious  plan  in. 
distributing  in   the    drill.      Do  you 
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roll  your  cotton  seed  in  ashes  or  not? 
Upon  this  subject  there  is  diversity 
of  opinion.  Subscriber. 

Poplar  Tent,  Cabarrus  Co..  N.  C. 


Use  of  Fertilizers. 

Editors  Telegraph  and  Messenger  : — 
The  article  signed  B.  under  the  cap- 
tion. "Why  shall  not  planters  corn- 
;bine  too  ?"  covers  some  points  and 
throws  some  ideas  that  consumers  of 
fertilizers  will  do  well  to  dct  upon. 

Common  earth  is  a  bad  base  to  buy 
at  over  its  value,  and  the  best  of 
it  is  not  worth  freight,  yet  there  are 
planters  who  buy  knowing  that  this 
bad  base  is  present. 
Again,  there  are  other  articles  sold 
not  having  that  "bad  base"  but  infe- 
rior and  insoluble  material  which  does 
very  little  better  and  others  having 
good  material,  but  not  all  the  ingre- 
dients required,  and  being  brought 
together  by  parties  having  no  know- 
ledge of  the  business,  prove  their  in- 
efficiency in  the  soil  and  fail  to  give 
satisfaction.  Of  this  kind  there  are 
many. 

Others  that  are  unexceptionable  in 
all  respeets  having  due  proportions 
of  those  elements  requisite  to  make  a 
maximum  crop,  and  brought  togeth- 
er in  the  best  manner,  sometimes  tail 
to  produce  the  expected  result  from 
causes  beyond  the  control  of  the  man- 
ufacturer. Among  others  the  ab- 
sence of  vegetable  matter  in  the  soil, 
or  as  expressed  by  your  correspon- 
dent, "on  clean  land  it  will  not  pay." 

If  this  is  true — and  itfia — then  the 
planter  who  takes  the  means  of  get- 
ting vegetablo  matter  in  his  soil  and 
then  applios  the  fertilizer,  not  100 
pounds  to  the  acre,  but  so  much  "as 
the  body. in  his  soil  will  justify,  will 
get  the  greatest  benefits. 


Some  soils  under  adverse  circui 
stances  will  not  make  a  large  yield.-! 
An  excess  of  manure,  especially  in  t 
very  dry  season,  serves  to  injure  in 
stead  of  benefitting  the  crop.  Thi. 
sandy  soils  should  only  have  a  limi 
ted  application,  or  the  crop  will  she^ 
off.  Soils  with  clay  and  vegitabl 
mat!  i  will  take  in  proportion  t< 
their  condition,  and  if  very  stiff  50' 
pounds  per  acre  is  not  too  muc> 
and  the  yield  will  correspon 
to  '  the  amount  used,  and.  th 
skillof  the  husbandmen.  Such  lantl 
will  well  attended  frequently  brine 
from  2500  to  3000  pounds  seed  cot 
ton  and  have  done  better.  Soils  ha\ 
ing  lime  present,  as  is  the  case  in  Ala 
bama,  are  not  suitable  for  guano.— 
There  are  others  that  will  not  be  ben 
efitted,  viz  :    wet  and  sour  lands.  ■:•.., 

An  intelligent  use  of  good  an 
well  made  fertilizers  must  pay  thos 
who  cultivate  carefully  and  aim  t 
make  a  paying  rather  than  a  larg< 
crop.  A  crop  of  cotton  must  an 
will  pay  better  than  any  other  grown 
if  these  conditions  are  observed. 

The  English  people  have  demon 
strated  to  the  world  that  fertilizers  d 
pay,  and  they  and  the  Germans  ar 
now  taking  our  best  material  at  high 
er  prices  in  gold  than  are  curren 
here,  and  notwithstanding  the  lo\ 
cost  of  labor  are  selling  their  produc 
for  more  than  can  be  had  for  the  san> 
article  in  this  country. 

It  would  indeed  be  a  good  thing  t 
have  a  separation  of  good  and  ba< 
brands,  but  the  operation  will  b 
slow,  so  long  as  the  planter  makes  n< 
proper  estimate  of  value,  and  insist 
upon  buying  all  brands  at  the  sam< 
price.  Until  a  change  is  made  ii 
this  respect  there  will  only  be  a  fevi 
of  the  best  makes  found. 

Those  ideas  I  throw  out  in  a  crudi 
way,  hoping  some  one  better  abl 
may  elaborate  and  bring  them  befori 
the  planting  community  in  sucl 
shape  as  may  benefit  those  most  in- 
terested. G.  W.  G. 
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W.  J~0.\\     .'.  Surry  C.  jr.,  ya.j  Editor. 

ill  communications  for  this  Department  should 
addressed  to  S,    W.  Jones,  Surry  C.  II.,  Va. 

Theo.y  of  I'atening  Animals. 
An  important  su£2;estion  has  re- 

i.  CO 

ntly  been  made  by  Mr.  Lawes,  of 
igland,  on  the  wastes  of  food  du- 
ig  respiration,  and  its  relationship. 

the  fattening  of  animals.  He 
marks  that  in  the  case  of  animals 
1  for  the  butcher,  the  economy  of 
3  feeding  process  will  be  the  great- 

the  less  the  amount  of  food  ex- 
nded  by  respiration,  in  the  pro- 
ction  of  a  given  amount  of  in- 
ease;  and  it  is  equally  obvious 
at  our  ready  and  efficient  means 
lessening  the  proportion  of  waste 
expenditure  to  the  increase  of  the 
oducts,  is  to  lessen,  as  far  as  pos- 
)le,  the  time  taken  to  produce  it; 
other  words,  to  fatten  as  quickly 

possible.  Thus,  from  experi- 
mta  made  by  him,  he  assures  us 
at  a  pig  weighing  100  pounds  will, 
supplied  with  as  much  barely  meal 
he  wants,  eat  500  lbs.,  and 
juble  his  weight — that  is,  gain 
3m  100  to  200  pounds — in  seven- 
en  weeks.  He  then  points  out 
at  if  instead  of  allowing  the  pig 
•have  as  much  barely  meal  as  he 
U'eat,  the  500  pounds  of  meal  had 
en  made  to  last  many  more  weeks, 
e  result  would  have  been  that  the 
imal  would  have  appropriated  a 
rrespondingly  large  proportion  of 
e  food  for  the  purposes  of  respira- 


tion and  perspiration,  and  a  corres- 
pondingly less  proportion  in  the 
production  Qf  increase.  In  other 
words,  if  the  500  pounds  of  barley 
meal  were  distributed  over  a  longer 
portion  of  time,  it  would  give  les3 
increase  in  live  weight,  and  a  larg- 
er portion  of  it  would  be  employed 
in  the  mere  maintenance  of  the  life 
of  the  annual.  Indeed  if,  the  pe- 
riod of  consumption  of  the  500 
pounds  of  meal  be  sufficiently  ex- 
tended, the  result  will  be  that  no  in- 
crease, whatever  will  be  produced*, 
and  that  the  whole  of  the  food,,  ex- 
cepting the  portion  obtained  as 
manure,~will  be  expended  in  sus- 
taining the  animal's  existence. 

Christian  Leader. 


Sweenie  in  Horses. 
Can  you  or  any  of  the  readers  of 
your  valuable  paper  furnish  me  with 
a  recipe  for  the  cure  of  sweenie  in 
horses,  if  there  is  any  cure?  A 
'Subscriber.  The  best  veterinarians, 
we  believe,  refuse  to  recognize  any 
such  disease  as  existing.  Jennings 
says,  "Cases  called  sweenie  are  in- 
variably the  result  of  injury  in  some 
remote  parts,  as  the  knee,  the  foot, 
etc.  When  the  animal  picks  up 
the  foot  clear  from  the  ground,  it 
may  be  depended  upon  that  the  in- 
jury is  not  in  the  shoulder;  if,  how- 
ever, the  leg  drags  with  the  toe  on 
the  ground  the  injury  may  be  look- 
ed for  in  that  locality."  McClure 
says  sweenie  "applies,  when  used 
by  horsemen,  to  a  falling  away  or 
shrinkage  of  the  muscles  of  the 
shoulder,  and  indicates  not  so  much 
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a  lameness   in    the    shoulder    as    it 

does  a  disease  elsewhere  —  in  i\ic 
foot,  or  leg,  as  corns  and  disease  of 
the  pastern  joint.  Atrophy  should 
be  substituted  for  sweenie,  as  it  is 
generally  sympathetic,  and,  more- 
over means  that  the  body  or  a  part 
is  diminishing  in  bulk.  Remove 
the  cause  of  atrophy  or  sweenie  and 
the  effect  will  pass  away."  We 
might  auote  from  other  authors  to 
the  same  effect.  From  what  we 
have  said,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
word  sweenie  means  nothing  as  lo- 
cating a  trouble.  If  the  cause  of 
what  is  known  as,  or  called,  sweenie 
is  in  the  foot,  the  treatment  would 
have  to  be  different  than  if  it  is  lo- 
cated in  the  shoulder.  Our  corres- 
pondent must,  therefore,  find  where 
the  trouble  is  and  we  may  then  be 
able  to  aid  him. — Southern  Planter. 


-^  -^^>  -*»— 


Small  Horses. 
/The  arguments  may  all  be  in  fa- 
vor of  great  size,  but  the  facts  are 
all  the  oiher  way.  Large  horses 
are  more  liable  to  stumble  and  be 
lame,  than  those  of  the  middle  size. 
They  are  clumsy,  and  cannot  fill 
themselves  so  quick.  The  largest 
of  any  class  is  an  unnatural  growth, 
They  have  risen  up  above  the  usual 
mari<,  and  it  costs  more  to  keep 
them  in  position  than  it  would  were 
they  on  a  level  with  their  species. 
"Follow  Nature,"  is  a  rule  never  to 
be  forgotten  by  farmers.  We  want 
well  formed  animals,  rather  than 
such  as  have  large  bones.  Odd  as 
it  may  be  to  theorists,  short  legged 
soldiers  are    better  on    the  march, 


and  officer^  say  they  endure  hai 
ships  better  than  those  of  long< 
limbs.  In  choosing  a  horse.,  tals 
care,  by  all  means,  that  his  legs  at 
short.  If  the}-  are  long  and  spl 
apart  like  a  pair  of  dividers,  neve 
inquire  the  price  of  the  dealer,  an 
make  no  offer. 

There  is  nothing  more  surprisin 
to  Western  men  than  to  visit  Mo* 
treal,  and  to  see  the  small,  but  stou. 
Canadian  horses,  hauling  large  tw< 
seated  carriages,  full  of  people  wit 
apparent  ease.  A  horse  weighin 
900,  in  Maine,  takes  a  chase  o 
Concord  wagon,  with  two  men  in  i 
and  makes  fifty  or  sixty  miles  in 
day,  over  hills  that  might  have  ter 
rifled  Hannibal.  But  their  weigh 
is  where  it  ought  to  be.  it  is  con 
pact,  and  not  lying  around  loose.  ] 
is  muscle,  "and  not  pulp,  that  w 
want  in  a  horse. . 


From  the  Rural  Carolinian. 
Vermin  on  Swine.  — Take  i 
strong  ley  soap  two  parts,  and  o 
of  turpentine  one  part,  and  wan 
them  together,  stiring  in  the  mea 
time,  so  as  to  thoroughly  mix.  Ap 
ply  when  warm,  to  spine,  flanks  an1 
ears.  Repeat  in  about  ten  days,  t 
destroy  any  that  may  have  escapee 
1  have  never  seen  any  bad  result 
from  it.  G.  R.  D. 


Feeding  Sows. — Sows  should  no 
be  fed  on  dry  corn,  just  before  o 
just  after  having  pigs.  They  shoul 
be  fed  on  something  less  heating 
such  as  potatoes,  bits  of  cabbagt 
or  bran  and  shorts  mixed  with  mill 
and  kitchen. slops.  If  all  farmer 
would  attend  to  this,  we  would  hea 
less  about  sows  eating  their  pigs,  oj 
overlaying    them. 
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Competition. 
t  is  certainly  gratifying  to  all 
friends  of  agriculture  to  know 
there  will  be  a  great  competi- 
at-  the  next  annual  Agricultu- 
Fairs  in  North  Carolina.  The 
aiums  offered  for  field  crops  arc 
aricd    and   large,  that  a   large 


number  of  planters  arc  preparing  to 
sec  who  shall  be  the  victors  at  the 
next  exhibitions. 

We  tell  our  readers  as  we  did  last 
year,  that  we  do  not  intend  to  go  to 
the  fairs  with  our  hands  in  our 
sockets,  and  when  wc  get  there  say 
could  have  beaten  this  and  that 
article. 

We  took  several  premiums  last 
fall  at  the  different  fairs,  when  at 
the  same  time  we  knew  men  in 
Edgecombe  who  could  have  defeated 
us.  This  will  not  be  the  case  again, 
as  a  number  of  gentlemen,  old  as 
well  as  young  have  informed  us  that 
they  intend  to  see  whether  we  clean' 
the  platter  as  we  did  at  the  last 
Fear  Fair.  This  is  good  news 
to  one  who  has  labored  hard  for  the 
last  three  years  to  produce  that 
spirit  of  emulation  and  rivalry  which 
we  think  is  about  to  take  place. 

Readers,  male  and  female,  let  us 
all  prepare  to  meet  at  one  of  the 
many  exhibitions  next  season  with 
the  fruits  "of  our  industry. 

We  say  to  the  Eastern  people,  let 
us  go  to  the  West,  to  Salisbury  and 
Charlotte,  and  there  compete,  as 
well  as  see  the  varied  productions  of 
the  West.  Let  us  inform  these  peo- 
ple that  we  of  the  cotton  belt  would 
like  to  have  them  to  come  to  the 
Roanoke  and  Tar  River,  and  Cape 
Fear  Agricultural  Fairs  and  bring 
their  fine,  cattle,  horses  and  mules, 
their  fine  hay,  flour  and  wheat,  &c, 
as  well  as  their  manufactured  pro- 
ducts, Let  us  all  prepare  to  meet  at 
Raleigh  and  have  one  Fair  that  will 
do  the  Capital  great  credit. 
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Farmers  Raise  Your  Bread  and  Meat. 

Doubtless  it  is  the  intention  of 
the  Southern  Planters  to  stretch 
their  cotton  crops  this  year,because 
the  price  of  cotton  will  stimulate 
them  to  do  so. 

Let  no  man  think  for  a  moment 
that  he  will  raise  a  large  crop  and 
obtain  a  high  price  for  it  on  the 
'ground  that  other  planters  will  plant 
less;  for  large  crops  will  bring  less 
money  in  the  aggregate  than  a 
small  crop.  Cheap  meat  and  bread 
should  not  be  an  inducement  why  we 
should  increase  the  area  in  cotton, 
but  on  the  contrary  good  policy 
dictates  a  decrease  in  acreage. 

Suppose  every  planter  would 
plant  just  two  thirds  of  what  they 
have  determined  in  their  minds  to 
cultivate  this  year  in  cotton,  would 
they  not  get  more  money  for  their 
cotton  than  if  they  carry  out  their 
pesent  intentions  ?  Common  sense 
tells  us  it  is  better  to  cultivate  the 
two-thirds,  because  we  shall  save 
one-third  of  the  expense  in  prepare 
ing,  seeding,  cultivating  and  hous- 
ing. The  remaining  one-third 
should  be  added  to  cereals  and  gras- 
es — this  will  bring  bread  and  hay  to 
our  granaries  and  bacon  to  our  lar- 
ders in  an  abundance.  This  will 
bring  prosperity  as  we  shall 
no  longer  look  from  home  for  arti- 
cles of  prime  necessity! 

This  will  bring   independence,  as 
we  shall  no  longer  be  forced  to   de- 
pend  on  our   Northern   friends  for 
".advances  in  money    and  its  equivo»< 
■  lent  for  supplies  of  pork,  grass,  &c., 


to  increase  the  yield    of  this  gr<! 
staple  and  thereby  reduce  the  prij 
Can  it  be  possible  that  so  intellige 
a    set  of    planters    will  continue 
practising  a  course  that  will  perpet 
ate  their  poverty  ?     We  trast  nol 
Let  us  learn  to  be  wise  as  to  a 
interest.     Let  us    be  governed 
reason  based  on  experience — as  t 
mathematical   rule — then    we    x, 
never  produce  another    crop  of  I 
ton  for    less  than  $100  per  bale. 
We  can  obtain  annually  for  genel 
tions  to  come  from  §100  to  $200  j 
bale  for  our  cotton,  if  every  plain 
in  the  South  will  be  sure  to  planl 
sufficiency  (supposing  it  to  be  an 
dinary  crop  year)  of  the  cereals 
supply    himself,   merchant,    doct 
mechanic,  &c.,and  a  few  bushels  i 
charitable  objects.     A  large  crop 
cotton  and  a  small  crop   of  grail 
adverso  to  the  policy  that  should 
adopted, tor  a  large  crop  of  the  fore 
will  make  us  dependent,  while  la 
crops  of  the  latter   make    us    ii 
pendent — it  will  give  us  all  we 
in  not  only  a  pecuniary    point, 
what    we    need    in    a     social 
political     point.       Let      us    le 
the  great  Nothwestern,  Middle  (| 
New   England    States  that  then 
no     Market    in      the    South 
their     flour,     corn,      pork,     b 
butter,  cheese,  grass,  mules,  hor 
&c.   Then  our  upward  destiny 
commence,  our  farmers  willimpn 
our  homes  will  be  embellished — 
manufacturing    resources    will 
developed — our  commerce,    by, 
own  bottoms    and    from    our 
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is,  will  traverse  the  seas  of  all 
Is — our  Vances,  Grahams  and 
}' of  thousands  of  illustrious  pa> 
ts  in  this  Southern  land,  will  be 
ingly  embraced  as  political 
Ms. 


q  answer  to  a  friend  from  Top- 
Tent,  Cabarrus  County,  N.   C, 

0  our  method  of  distributing  com- 
|  on  cotton  land,  we  reply  as  fol- 
5 :  If  we  intended  to  have  the 
s  three  feet  wide,  we  would  have 
:y  fifth  row  run  off  first.     After 

was  done  we  would  run  a  cross, 
sking  the  land  into  squares  the 
ance  we  had  compost,at  the  rate 
ve  bushels  to  the  square.  For  in- 
ce  if  we  wish  to  put  one  thou- 

1  bushels  to  the  acre,  we  would 
e  these  rows  15  feet  wide  in 
sing,  as  this  would  give  us  196 
Is  .of  five  bushels.  If  we  had 
,  then  we  would  have  the  checks 
)rding  to  the  number  of  loads  we 
nded  to  put.  After  the  manure  is 
ied  we  would  run  the  cotton 
3  all    out,  then  we  would,  have 

compost  equally  distributed 
er  in  the  drill  or  broadcast.  By 
ling  every  fifth  row  'off  and 
;king  as  above  described,  we 
3  the  compost  equally  ap- 
d  to  the  land,  besides  it  is  easier 
tered,  as  there  will  be  two  rows 
:ach  side  of  the  compost  or  fifth 
.  There  is  another  advantage 
e  gained  with  careless  hands  as 
c  presence  will  not  be  required 
etermine  where  each  load  is  to 
>laced,  as  the  check  is  a  guide  to 


the  most  ignorant.  We  have  our 
damp  carts  made  to  hold  about  five 
bushels, and  have  these  filled  every 
time. 

When  the  cotton  rows  are  all 
marked  off,  if  we  have  manure  put  in 
the  drill  (as  we  generally  do)  we 
have  two  hands  to  each  compost 
row,  one  on  each  side  shoveling  it 
in.  These  shovelers  will  complete 
five  rows  as  they  go,  and  as  a  gener- 
al thing  they  will  be  able  to  throw 
the  manure  half  way  from  one  load 
to  the  other  without  leaving  it. 


Ross  Cotton  Seed. 

Mr Ross  sent  last  spring  to 

the  care  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Coffield  some 
sixty  bushels  select  cotton  seed 
for  sale,  but  owing  to  the  scarcity 
of  money,  and  the  high  price  of  the 
seed,  no  one  planted  them  but  our- 
self.  We  planted  four  acres  of 
these  seed,  and  found  them  to  be  of 
good  quality.  The  cotton  grew 
much  in  the  form  of  the  extra  pro- 
lific cotton  seed.  On  the  four  acres 
we  raised  nearly  2500  pounds  of 
lint.  Mr.  Coffield  has  the  seed 
that  was  sent  him,  and  if  any  per- 
son should  desire  to  plant  any  of 
them  they  neei  not  object  to  them, 
as  old  seed  is  better  than  new. 


Raw  Hide. 
As  a  matter  of  econ:my,  farmers 
will  find  it  to  be  to  their  interest  to 
send  their 'raw  cow  hides  up  the 
country  to  be  tanned.  You  will 
find  a  number  of  good  reliable  tan- 
ners who  will  tan  your  hides  on 
halves. 
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Doings  and  Intentions  on  the  Farm. 
We  have  been  regularly  engaged 
since   our   last    (when  the  we: 
would  admit)  hauling,,  plowing   anc 
mixing  compost.     The  reader  must 
know  that  we   write  about  15tl 
20th  of  every  month   for  the  prece- 
ding month,  in  order  that  our  ] 
mer  be    out    by  the  first    of   each 
month — therefore   it  is  we  give  our 
intention,  in  order  that  the  planters 
may  know  what  we    expect  to  do. 
It   is    our    intention  to  plant   oats 
the  last  week  in  February,   as  we 
believe    oate,  as  a    general    thing, 
never   do   so  well  when  seeded    in 
March.     We  will  prepare  five  acres 
for    clover;  over  this  we   expect  to 
sow  200  pounds  of  Patapsco  Guano 
mixed  with  plaster  to  the  acre.  Af- 
ter the   oats  are    seeded    then    we 
will  sow  two  tons  of  lime,  and  after 
harrowing     them,    will  sow    eight 
quarts  clover    seed    to    the    acre. 
It    is      our     intention      to     plant 
the     most     of    our    corn     by    the 
last     of . '  March,    as     we    believe 
in    planting    corn    early.     We  are 
one  of  those  who   think  it  best    to 
plant  in  a  deep  furrow,  say   tour  or 
five  inches  deep,  and  cover    shallow, 
not  more  than  two  inches.  By  plant- 
ing in  this  way  the  corn  will  not  be 
effected  by  the  frost    of    spring    so 
easily    as     if     nearer  the  surface. 
For  instance     you    have     observ- 
ed  the   frost    on    many  occasions 
on      the     level      surface, 
there  was   none,   down  in    a 
furrow.     This  is  not  all  the   advan- 
tage   to     be    derived.     Corn   thus 


do  better,  as  it  wil 
stand  torms    of  summer  anc 

not  lodge  s-o  badly.  FurthermorrB 
matters  not  how  deep  you  cover  th< 

tin,  before  it  commences  to  grot 
it  takes  root  on  the  top  (that  is  nea; 
the  i  |  consequently    to  kesj 

i,  if  planted  ii 
a  shallow  furrow,  you  will  have  If 
plow  a  riclge  to  it.  We  believe  ii 
for  corn,  and  by  seed 
ing  as  a  sssribed  there  is  n> 

need  of  hilling  or  ridging.  We  wii 

nit,,  that  where  the  soil  is  no. 
drained  it  might  be  best  to  plant  i 
and  cultivate  it  in  the  high  or  ridg 
order.  :   plant  in  the  dril 

we  have  our  rows  from  five  t 
five  and  a  half  feet  wide,  and  dro 
the  corn  according  to  the  capacit 
of  the  soil,  where  the  lands  are  rid 
est  we  have  the  seed  put  aboo 
twelve  inches  apart,  and  on  tB 
weakest  soil  about  thirty  inchc- 
a  >art.  Where  we  plant  in  th;! 
checks  or  squares,  we  have  the  iW 
five  feet  by  three  fact  nine  inche. 
Where  the  soil  is  best  we  have  ti 
to  three  grains  put,  where  poore.' 
one  grain.  We  shall  plant  one  crop  < 

Irish  potatoes  the  last  of  Februan1 

"I 

We  shall  manure  with  Cotton  Seer 

The  rows  will  be  first  run  three  aEJj 
a  half  feet  apart — then  we  will  so| 
the  cotton  seed  and  run  another  f u  ' 
row  in  the  same  row,  this  will  m:f! 
the  cotton  seed  in  the  soil  so  we  j 
ttion  of  the  pota 
will  not  be  prohibited.  It  will  n\ 
do  to  i  many  cotton   seed  c 

to,    if  you  desire    a   go< 
stan  do 
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Bee  Culture. 
In  the  next  number  of  the  Fak- 
er will  appear  an  essay  on  bee 
ilture,  delivered  before  the  State 
gricultural  Society,  in  1870,  by 
r.  F.  Shulz. 

Beyond  a  doubt  this  gentleman  is 
ife  best  Apiarist  in  the  State. 
e  understands  in  every  minutiae 
ie  business  of  Bees. 
It  will  be  seen  from  his  advertise- 
ient  that  he  has  a  number  of  Ital- 
n  hives  for  sale.  If  any  r< 
?  the  Farmer  has  a  desire  to  com- 
lence  the  Bee  culture,  they  would 
)  well  to  purchase  of  him,  "as  he  is 
jrfectly  reliable.  Mr.  Shulz  has 
•omised  to  write  on  Bees  for  the 
ARMER  occasionally. 


We  have  received  from  Mr.  Rob- 
•son  Arnold  of  Suffolk,  Va.,  one  of 
is  Patented  Bee  Hives .  He  claims 
I  this  Bee  hive  a  real  moth  trap 
hich  secures  the  bees  from  this 
est.  Bee  culture  should  be  more 
ttended  to  by  the  citizens  of  our 
tate  than  heretofore,  for  there 
light  be  thousands  of  gallons  of 
oney  raised  annually  in  every  coun- 
v.that  is  lost. 

Feed  the  Grows. 
When  you  commence  planting 
orn  have  a  sufficiency  scattered  at 
Afferent  points  in  the  field,  and  the 
rows  will  feed  upon  this  and  not 
>ull  a  single  hill  up.  This  to  some 
lay  seem  an  extravagant  remedy, 
ut  the  amount  scattered  in  the  field 
i  nothing  compared  to  the  damage 
one  by  the  crows. 

Mr.  E.  R.  Outlaw  and  others  can 
btain  Japan  Clover  seed  from  Dr. 
?ate  Powell,  of   Catawba    Station, 

r.  c. 


";    Farmer. 

>RS  :     I  promised 
',    &c,  for 
the  I'  of  the  Farmer, 

y  from  home 
about  tuary  on  arbusi- 

:ss  tour,  and  I  I  sent  several 

s  with  but  little  opportunity  to 
to  forego  the 
pleasure  of  contributing  to  your  ex- 
lae  at  one  of  the  mosc 
important  stages  of  the  season.  I 
will  endeavor  to  be  punctual  in  the 
future  even  if  I  have  to  make  a  sac- 
rifice of  time,  which  is  usually  spent 
in"  attention  to  daily  duties.  The 
recent  heavy  sleets  have  done  much 
damage  to  peach  orchards  in  this 
section.  My  neighbors  have  hither-' 
to  been  rather  incredulous  in  regard- 
to  the  shortening  system  of  training 
peach  trees  ;  but  since  the  sleet  has 
literally  ruined  a  large  number  of 
bearing  trees,  some  of  them  are  be- ' 
ginning  to  enquire  how  they  must 
prune  their  trees  to  prevent  a  recur- 
rence of  such  a  distressing  disaster. 
It  is  a  common  saying  among  old 
people  that  "when  fruit  trees  break't 
with  sleet  in  winter,  they  will  break-, 
with  fruit  the  following  summer.". 
But  I  see  z  number  of  peach  trees 
since  the  last  sleet  which  have  no- 
branches  left — all  split  off — nothing 
left  except  the  roots  and  part 
of  tb,e  trunk.  Such  trees  of  course 
cannot  bear.  Now  if  all  of  these 
unfortunate  trees  had  been  properly 
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trained  by  shortening  the  branches 
annually,  such  a  misfortune  Avould 
not  have  occured,  and  the  trees 
would  now  be  standing  intact  and 
ready  to  support  a  heavy  crop  of 
luscious  fruit.  If  I  could  place  be- 
fore your  readers  the  exact  number 
of  peach  crees  which  were  destroyed 
by  the  late  sleet,  they  would  be 
astonished.  And  I  doubt  not  but 
that  there  will  be  almost  as  many 
more  trees  broken  to  pieces  next 
summer  by  the  heavy  crop  of  fruit. 
I  believe  that  heavy  sleets  and  ex- 
cessive cold  weather  in  February  are 
a  good  omen  from  what  I  have  ob- 
served in  the  past,  and  that  we  may 
quite  reasonably  expect  a  full  crop 
of  fruit,  of  all  classes.  But  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  trees  being  damag- 
ed by  the  sleet  will  increase  the 
crop — not  by  any  means.  There  is 
a  way  to  prevent  such  disasters  ; 
and  not  only  so—  if  the  shortening 
in  system  be  faithfully  carried  into 
practice  by  Southern  Fruit  Grow- 
ers, the  Peach  Crops  of  the  South, 
within  a  few  years,  will  be  worth 
millions  of  dollars  additional  to  what 
it  has  been  worth  within  the  past 
few  years.  Our  climate  is  certainly 
much  better  abapted  to  the  growth 
of  peach  trees,  and  the  maturation 
of  fine  peaches,  than  the  Northern 
States  ;  but  Northern  fruit  growers 
grow  rich  from  the  products  of 
their  peach  orchards,  while  we  sel- 
dom make  enough  clear  money  to 
buy  our  groceries.  They  nurse, 
and  prune,  and  cultivate  their  trees 
annually  ;  and  we  have  our  trees  to 


shift  for  themselves,  and  if  we  prune 
at  all,  we  go  with  an  axe,  Or  hatch 
et  and  "trim  up  the  trees"  so  we 
can  plow  under  them  and  leave  the 
collars  and  trunks  of  the  trees  ex 
posed  to  the  sun — and  no  wondei 
that  so  many  of  us  fail  to  raise  fin* 
fruit  and  plenty  of  it,  and  com- 
plain that  peach  growing  in  the 
South  is  a  grand  failure — that  the 
trees  do  not  hit  regularly,  and  wher 
they  do  hit,  the  fruit  does  not  ma- 
ture. And  I  hear  a  great  many  peo 
pie  say  that  their  soil  is  unsuitable, 
and  they  can't  raise  fruit  of  any 
kind — that  the  trees  grow  a  few 
years  and  bear  but  little,  and  die 
prematurely.  Still  all  will  admii 
readily  that  our  soil  and  climate  are 
vastly  superior  to  the  soil  an<3 
climate  of  Delaware,  iVrew  Jer 
sey  and  other  Northern  States,  foi 
the  growth  of  line,  large,  luscious, 
peaches. 

Now  the  question  arises:  why  are 
these  things  so?  They  are  so  sim-i 
ply  because  we  have  not  fully  im : 
bibed  the  spirit  of  reform  and  im^ 
provement.  Some  of  our  people  are 
beginning  to  see  the  importance  oj 
bestowing  care,  and  attention,  and 
labor,  and  capital  upon  things  which 
were  regarded  of  very  small  import 
under  the  old  order  of  tilings,  ajic 
they  find  that  it  pays  to  do  so. 

I  had  the  good  fortune  to  spend  a 
day  or  two  with  John  C.  Blocker. 
Esq.,  of  Cumberland  county,  N.  C, 
while  on  my  recent  tour.  He  is  un- 
mistakably a  "live  man."  He  lives 
right   down     on    the  'North  bank 
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f  the  Cape  —Fear,  in  the  long 
3af  pine,  sandy — and  what  some 
ieoplc  would  call  sickly  region  ;  and 
\e  is  mailing  money  by  raising  and 
filing  peaches.  He  has  not  as  fa^ 
orable  a  location  as  many  of  the 
laders  of  the  Farmer  have,  but 
le  makes  up  the  deficiency  by  his 
ndomitable  skill,  and  energy,  and 
ferseverance.  He  has  made -but  a 
mall  beginning  and  he  tells  me 
hat  he  expects  to  realize  at  least 
^3,000,  from  the  next  crop  of 
>eaches.  I  can  name  several  gen- 
lemen  who  have  determined  to 
nake  money  out  of  fruit,  and  they 
ire  doing  it.  Tut  I  would  state 
hat  Mr.  Blocker,  and  other  gentle- 
nen  who  have  lately  been  success- 
pi  in  peach  culture,  are  practising 
he  shortening  system  of  prun 
ng,  (not  new  indeed,  but  new  to 
nost  people  in  the  South.)  In  the 
irst  place  it  strengthens  the  tree  in 
fork  to  such  an  extent  as  that  it  is 
not  an  easy  matter  to  split  the 
branches  from  the  trunk — in  other 
words  the  sap  naturally  flows  out  to 
the  extremities  of  the  branches 
when  the  tree  is  left  to  nature,  and 
ihe  small  branches  in  the  center  of 
me  tree  die  out,  and  the  leading- 
branches  continue  to  grow  long  and 
slender  and  are  consequently  very 
3asily  broken  or  damaged  by  sleet 
or  fruit.  Shortening  the  leaders 
annually  by  cutting  oft"  about  one 
ialf  of  the  past  year's  growth,  pro- 
notes  and  ensures  an  equal  distri- 
bution of  the  sap.  The  tree  is 
thereby  kept  in  a  healthy,  vigorous. 


and  fruitful  condition.  (Of  course 
the  Worms  must  be  looked  after 
too.)  2nd.  If  peach  trees  be  regu- 
larly shortened  in  every  season  from 
the  time  they  arc  planted,  the  fruit 
is  always  large,  and  fine,  and  well 
distributed  throughout  the  tree  from 
the  fork  to  the  tops  of  the  boughs, 
which  fact  ol  itself  is  sufficient  in- 
ducement for  any  one  to  practice 
the  mode,  for  neglected  trees  bear 
sorry  fruit.  Persia  is  the  home  of 
the  peach,  and  the  two  countries  are 
so  dissimilar  that  we  dare  not  leave 
our  trees  to  nature,  or  neglect  them 
with  impunity. 

Yours  Truly, 
C.  W.  WESTBROOK, 
•    Greensboro,  N.  C. 
Feb.  13,  1872. 

Soman's  itapartm't 


For  the  Reconstructed  Farmer. 
The  Old  Playground. 

BY  LELIA  LEE. 

I  sit  'oeath  the  boughs  of  a  stately  oak, 

That  stands  in  the  old  playground,        '■  . 

While  evening  shadows  with  weird  forms, 

Fall  softly  on  all  around. 

Familiar  objects  gleam  o;\t  from  the  shades, 

Of  twilight,  now  gathering  fasfi, 

The  portals  of  memory  are  opened  wide, 

And  thought  wanders  back  to  the  past. 

There's  the  old  school  house,  with  time-worn 

walls, 
The  benches  still  ranged  on  the  floor — 
Still  grows  the  vine,  that  long  ago, 
"We  girls"  twined  over  the  door. 
The  walls  still  stand,  all  stained  by  time, 
Still  hangs  the  strong,  rough  door, 
With  many  a  rude  school-boy  device 
And  initials  covered  o'er. 

There's  the   little  stream   on   whose   sunny 

banks 
We've  gathered  bright  flowers  so  oft, 
Still  green   are  the  banks,  but  its  murmur 

now, 
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Only  whispers  of  loved  ones  lost. 

Sweet   stream !  like  the  shining  waves  that 

lash, 
Its  verdant,  flower-- 
Have  the  hopes  of  th.  _<      vani 

To  return — oh  !  never  more  ! 

Like  the  ripples  that  kid  7  came,  ■ 

Each  glad  young 

But  the  waters  pari  amed, 

But  to  show  v.; i  >re 

And  many  lie-;  I 

With  hopes,  un 

Have  watched  thosi  L-veiled 

stars, 
Fade  out  in  a  sea  of  tears. 

There's  the   gnarled   oak,   with   the  mossy 

bank, 
Uprising  at  its  feet, 
%Andfrom  the  bank  the  6id,  clear  spring 
Still  gushes  cool  and  sweet  : 
And  I  fancy  I  hear  the  la  u 
Which  round  it  used  to  ring, 
When  by  mischance,  or  mischiefs  freak, 
One  tumbled  or  was  pushed  in. 

Ah  1  we've  had  hardi  an  those, 

On  its  pebbled  bottom  stc      ! 
Broken  hearts  are  worse  than  heads 
And  more  difficult  to  men' 
And  harder  lessons  we've  wept  o'er 
Than  those  we  used  to  learn 
Within  thy  walls,  old  school  house, 
Life's  lessons  cold  and  stern. 

We  were  happy  then — a  joyous  band — 

We  gathered  here  each  day, 

Roaming  the  woods  for  moss  and  flowers, — 

On  the  grassy  plain  at  play. 

Of  all  that  number,  no  loved  one 

Sits  here  beside  me  now, 

I  miss  the  smile  of  many  a  lip — 

The  light  of  many  a  brow  ! 

Some  wander  far  'neath  distant  skies, 

Others  long  since  are  laid, 

In  ocean's  cemetery  i 

Or  'neath  some  willow's  shade: 

And  never  more  will  that  happy  band, 

Meet  here  amid  earth's  sti 

But  we'll  meet  "one  day"  round  the  great 

white  Throne 
And  read  from  the  Hook  of  Life. 


Th.3  Ethics  of  Dress. 
Imprimis.  The  first  instinct 
about  a  new  fashion  is  the  true  one. 
Don't  wait  till  your  eye  has  los 
accuracy  and  your  judgment  its 
edge.  Subject  the  thing  at  once  to 
the  general  rule,  and  bow  to  the  de- 
cision. 


2d.   What  suits  one   person  doei 
not  suit  another.     Know  thyself. 

od.  Dress  i  houl  I  supplernentgo 
points  and  correct  bad  ones.      Thi 
and  thin,  long  and  short,  are  not  a 
to  be  subjected  to  one  Procruste 

4th.  Colors  should   be  harmon 
ous,   should  be  massed — should 
becoming.       Id    estf,    many     littl 

intg  or  blotches  of  color  sprinkle 
over  a  costume  produce  a  disagre^ 
ably  pied  and  speckled  effect,  as 
a  monstrous  robin's  egg,    or  a  plur 
pudding.      One  tint  should   prevail 
relieved  by  a  contrasting  tint, 
amount  of  fas'hionable  prestige  cai 
niake  an  unbecoming  color   beco™ 
ing.     "Nile  green"  will  turn  somp 
people  into  oranges,  though  twent| 
empresses  ordain  its  adoption. 

5th.  Lines  should  be  continuous 
graceful,    and  feminine.     It  is  b( 
ter  to    look    like   a    woman  (if  yc 
happen  to   be  one)   than  anythir 
else — even  a  fashion-plate  ! 

6th.  Ornaments  must  be  suboi 
dinate.  Nature,  with  all  profusioi 
never  forgets  this  fundamental  lai 

7th.  Above  all  things,  be  nes 
Dainty  precision  and  freshness 
as  essential  to  a  woman  as  a  flowe 

8th.  Individuality  is  the  rarej 
and  the  cheapest  thing  in  the  work 

a,  and  lastly,    "Stylish"    is 
all  the  words  in    the    English   lai 
guage  the    most    deadly.     It    In 
slain      its     thousands. — Scribner 
Magazine. 
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CCNTIA'UED  TRIUMPHS  FOR  THE 


1     Virginia  State  Agricultural  Society  -Silver  Mean  Is  lor  each  size,    ri-lu  hmd  and  left  hand 

liom  held  trials  in  Am  list  last. 
2.  Border  Agricultural  Society.  Danville,  Va.— First  Premium. 
6.  Petersburg  Fair— Fir.-t  Prenvum. 

4.  North  Carolina  State  Fair— First,  Bngmtami 

5.  Georgia  Stats  Fair  (M  fcLc6n)^-WrM   PrtWilura. 

Note— The  report  of  the  "Dispatch,"  of  this  Plowing  Match  at  the  State  Fair,  says:  "ft  A 

p?Aw*  yu  ',  U  eVCry  Plowman  (s"""'  twelve,  in  number)  e.nne  forward  with  a  WATT 
rbuvv  to  show  his  skill."  An^.tbis  voluntary  compliment  by  the  plowmen  is  the  highest 
testimonial  ever  awarded.  s 

From  the    Special  Correspondent  at;Columhia,    8.  C,  Nov.  18th.    1871,  of  the  Charles 
Daily  News. 

PLOUGHING  MATCH 

Across  the  enclose  iirUtiolJ  field,  a  Plowing  Match  in   process   was   watched   with] 
terest  bya  large  number  of  persons.     Trie  entrees  were  as  fallows: 

Ptiw      DeSasHuve   of^Ric-lita.Kt,  entei  -  :i     air  oi  farm  mules  and  double  horse  left-hand 
Plow  ngaWt  world.— Nat.  Ronutree  plownvui. 

J.  M.  Crawford,  LaaHnfcton,  ent-rs  a  «trmhle-hoiiso.,ri!  ht  hmid  VVatt  Plow 

Leroy  Lewi-  (colored^Richland/ontes  a  single  tors*  Watt  Plow. 

rhealiHvel'i.OWSnud    PlTo W MEN  each  received    the  highest   premuims  awarded 
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eneral  use. Vl>'   on  hand,  with  Exe,  Isior  R,  :  per  ni 
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A  liberal  3?s< nf  to  merchants  ajud  wholesale  dcaleio. 

We  give  holiest,  market  price  for  :..u.  I  Scran  Cast 'Iron 
Send  tor  circular.*  and   price-list. 

March,  187;'-ly 
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tECONSTRUCTED  FARMER; 

DEVOTED    TO 

The  Farm,  the  Garden,  and  the  Household. 


IIGPEN  &  STAMPS,       -       -       -       ~       -       - 

Editors. 

For  "  the  Howard  Amendment,"  Agricultural  Amendment, 
For  the  Sword  and  Bayonet,  the  Plow-Share  and  Mattock. 

)L.   \.) 

Ta^bof\o,    N.    C.,    April,  1872. 

r^o.  4. 

Itettllmtom. 


SSS1Y  OX  BEE  CULTURE. 


id  Before  the  State  Agricultural 
ociety,  by  W.  F.  Shultz,  Esq ,  of 
alem,  N.  0.,  1870. 


!n  presenting  an  Essay  upon  Bee 
Iture  and  Honey  Making,  I 
m  it  proper  to  say  in  the  outset, 
t  the  subject  is  so  vast  and  com- 
hensive,  that  it  is  impossible,  in 
limits  of  a  paper  like  this,  to 
e  anything  than  a  synopsis  of  the 
ay  points  of  interest  which  it 
Draces.  Volumes  have  been 
tten  upon  the  subject,  and  any 
ctical  and  experienced  apicultu- 
could  produce  a  lengthy  article 
n  any  of  its  various  topics  of  in- 
!st,  not  only  theoretically  dis- 
ced, but  replete  with  practical 
strations.     These  points,  in  de- 


tail, would  be  proper  material    for 
discussion  in  a  Convention   of  Bee 
Keepers.     Addressed  to  a  body  like 
this  such    a    discussion  would    be 
wearisome,   and   naturally  uninter^ 
esting  to  the  greater  portion  of  the 
audience,    owing,  in   some  part,  to 
the  fact  that   scientific   Bee  Keep* 
ing,  as  it  is  at  present  conducted  in 
our  section   of  country,  is  so  little 
understood  by  the  masses  that  many 
would  be  incredulous  as  to  the  as- 
sertions made.     With  a  great  ma- 
jority of  the  Bee  Keepers  in  North 
Carolina,    the    business   is    to-day 
conducted  on    the  "chance"  princi- 
ple ;  and  even   with    a  portion    of 
these  wc  find  no   little  superstition 
alloyed  with   their   idea  of  "luck." 
With  the  lights  now  before  us,  and 
which  all  who  arc  interested  may  be 
enabled  to  attain,  Bee  Keeping  may 
readily  be  reduced  to  a  perfect  sys- 
tem or  science ;  and  there  is  not  a 
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point  in  the  system  which  any  per- 
son of  ordinary  capacity  may  not 
become  possessed  of  by  application 
and  study.  This  acquired  knowl- 
edge of  the  system,  and  its  practical 
application  in  a  well-ordered 
Apiary,  precludes  all  possibility  for 
the  "bad  luck  theory"  to  come  in  ; 
nor  will  there  be  any  further  need 
of  slightly  moving  the  hives  early 
on  the  morning  of  the  22nd  of  Feb- 
ruary to  ensure  good  luck  during 
the  season. 

^  The  Honey  Bee  is  of  Asiatic  ori- 
gin, and  has  been  propagated  by 
man  from  the  earliest  ages.  It* 
habits  were  but  little  understood 
until  the  year  1712,  when  Miraldi,  a 
mathematician  of  Nice,  invented  a 
glass  hive,  which  enabled  Reaumer, 
Hunter,  Schirack,  Huber,  Dzierzon 
and  many  others  of  a  later  day  to 
study  these  habits,  and,  giving  the 
fruits  of  their  researches  to  the 
world,  they  have  become  as  famil- 
iar to  the  student  as  household 
words.  The  first  moveable  bar  was 
invented  by  Dzierzon  in  Germany, 
in  1838,  but  it  was  too  imperfect  to 
become  of  practical  utility.  In 
1852,  Mr.  Langstrotli,  of  Ohio, 
perfected  it,  and  the  moveable  comb 
frame  is  as  necessary  now  to  suc- 
cessful bee  culture  as  the  plow  and 
the  hoe  are  to  the  culture  of  cotton 
and  other  products  of  the  soil  ;  yet 
how  little  it  is  used,  and  how  few 
there  are  who  comprehend  its  sci- 
ence. 

Each    colony  of  bees,    when    in 
good  and  healthy  condition,  is  com- 


posed of  the  queen— the   mother  of 
all— and  the   working   bees,  which 
are  her  progeny;  while  from  March 
until  September  there  is  a  certain 
proportion  of  drones, ,  or  male  bees. 
The  Queen  being  of  the  first  import- 
ance as  mother  of  the  whole  colony, 
a  brief  description   of  her,  and  how 
she  is  originated,  may  not  be  out  of 
place.     Whenever  a  colony  loses  its 
queen,  either   by  death  or  removal 
from  hive  by  the    keeper,  .the  bees 
will  immediately  proceed    to  supply 
her   place  by  raising   another.     A' 
very    general,  but  very   erroneous 
opinion  prevails  that  when  bees  lose 
their  queen  they  will  leave  the  hive 
or  go   to  nothing.     Such  is  by  no 
means    the  case.     Whenever    bee8 
are  left  qucenless  at  any  period  be- 
tween April    and    October,  and  the 
hive  contains  seed  or  eggs  deposited 
by  her,  or  young    grubs   not    more 
than  seven    days   old  from  the  lay. 
ing  of  the  eggs,  they   are  perfectly 
independent  within  themselves  as  to 
the  means   of  supplying  themselves 
with  a  queen.     To   rear  a   queen  a 
common  cell  is   selected  containing 
an  egg    cr    small   grub;  the  cells 
which  immediately    adjoin    it    all 
around   are  then  cut    away,  and   a 
much  larger  cell  constructed  for  the 
use  of  the  royal   nursling  ;  the  em- 
bryo  insect  is  then  fed    with    what 
apiarists     call     "royal    jelly,"    or  j 
queen  food,  consisting  of  the  pollen 
of  flowers  and  honey  and  water,  and  I 
which  is  said    to  be  partly  digested  ' 
in  the  stomach  oj  the    nursinc   bee 
before  it  is  ted  to  the  young  larva,  2 
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>r  grub -like  form,  during  which  pe- 
iod  she  is  fed  with  this  aliment  ; 
:he  large  queen  cell  is  then  covered 
?r  sealed  close  with  wax,  for  her 
netamorphosis  into  a  perfect 
jueen.  A  queen  will  usually  hatch 
n  from  nine  to  thirteen  days,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances,  after  the 
Jeath  or  removal  of  her  predecessor, 
fhe  theory  is,  that  from  the  time 
he  egg  is  laid,  a  queen  will  reach 
haturity  in  sixteen  days,  a  working 
>ee  in  twenty -one  days,  and  a  drone 
h  twenty-four  days.  As  soon  as 
lie  first  queen  hatches,  (for  more 
lhan  one  royal  cell  is  already  start- 
ed,) she  speedily  learns  if  there  are 
;,ny  others  in  the  hive  to  dispute  her 
derogative.  If  the  bees  intend 
warming  they  protect  as  many 
oung  queens  as  they  desire  swarms, 
is  each  younger  queen  is  protected, 
ne  or  more  of  these  'queens  issue 
rom  the  hive  with  the  great  bulk  of 
le  colony.  Now  this  applies  to 
hat  are  called  irregular  swarms, 
nd  also  to  after  swarms,  which 
sue  subsequently  to  the  first  from 
le  same  hive.  When  bees  intend 
warming,  (with  no  artificial  inven- 
ton,)  they  construct  queen  cells, 
id  when  the  cells  are  capped  up, 
e  old  queen  will  depart  with  the 
svarm,  leaving  nothing  in  the  hive, 
i  the  shape  of  royalty  except  the 
nbryo  queens  in  the  capped  up 
ills.  About  the  ninth  day  after 
ue  swarm  issues,  the  queen  will 
ttchj  and  if  the  bees  intend  to 
vara  a  second  time,  they  will  do 
f  then  ;  but  if  no  swarm  issues,  it 


may  bo  relied  upon  that  they  have 
destroyed  all  the  royal  cells  and 
queens  but  one,  swarming  being 
over  in  that  hive.  The  young 
queen,  now  absolute  mistress,  when 
about  three  days  old,  (the  weather 
being  favorable,)  flies  out  to  meet 
the  drones  in  the  air,  and  then  re- 
turns to  her  important  duties  in  the 
hive,  never  again  voluntarily  leav- 
ing her  faithful  subjects  unless  to 
lead  a  swarm  as  her  predecessor  had 
done  before  her.  She  deposits  du- 
ring the  season  from  50,000  to 
200,000  eggs,  according  to  the  cli- 
mate and  surroundings.  These  eggs 
are  of  two  sexes,  male  and  female. 
The  male  eggs  are  deposited  in  the 
drone  cells,  which  are  much  larger 
than  those  prepared  for  the  work- 
ers. The  theory  is  that  eggs  in  the 
ovaries  of  the  queen  are  all  alike, 
and  that  the  queen  has  the  power, 
at  will,  of  impregnating  them  while 
in  the  act  of  depositing  them  ;  that 
the  semen  of  the  drone  is  retained 
in  a  sack,  and  that  the  queen  at 
will,  brings  the  egg  whilst  passing 
it  in  contact  with  the  seminal  fluid. 
A  queen  that  is  unfertile,  that  is, 
one  that  has  never  been  impregna* 
ted,  will  lay  eggs,  but  theytwill  pro- 
duce drones  only  ;  and  very  often  in 
hives,  in  the  absence  of  a  queen  for 
a  long  time  (queenlessness,)  there 
will  be  found  among  the  workers 
one  or  more — every  working  bee 
being  an  undeveloped  queen — 
which  are  sufficiently  developed  to 
lay  drone  eggs.  Some  seasons  we 
have  been  very  much  troubled  with 
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these  fertile  workers.  The  drones 
Ot*  an  Italian  bee  are  always  as  pure 
as  the  queen  from  which  they  origs 
inate,  although  she  may  have  been 
impregnated  by  a  black  drone  ;  but 
in  that  case  the  workers  are  hybrids. 
After  the  second  year  the  queen 
begins  to  fail  and  is  not  so  prolific  ; 
she  should  then  be  removed  from 
the  hive  and  a  young  queen  substi- 
tuted. A  queen  will  live  to  be  past 
three  years  old,  whereas  the  work- 
ers are  regenerated  about  three 
times  in  one  season. 

A  close  observer  will  notice  that 
while  one  swarm  prospers,    another 
under  equally  as  favorable  circum- 
stances, accomplishes  nothing.  The 
workers  in  a  strong  swarm  number, 
about  20,000.     They  are  the  2 'hew- 
ers of  wood  and  drawers  of  water," 
performing  all  the  labors  of  the  col- 
ony.    The  drones  are  the  male,and 
h.-ve  but  one  office,  which  is  to   im- 
pregnate   the    queens.     They    are 
larger  than  the  workers,    are  sting- 
less,  and  after   living  a  brief  life  of 
idleness,  are  killed  off  by  the  work- 
ers when  the  season  is  over. 

The  first  fifteen  days,  the  young 
bees  perform  the  office  of  nurses, 
feeding  the  larva  and  discharging 
other  duties  necessary  within  the 
hive;  after  that  period  they  bes 
come  laborers  in  the  field  and  for- 
est, until  they  are  lost  on  duty  or 
are  forced  by  age  to  return  to  ins 
door  work.  The  Italian  is  far  more 
profitable  than  the  common  bee.  It 
is  more  prolific,  hence  the  colony  is 
always  stronger,  besides  which  it  is 


more  industrious.  There  is  no  clus 
termg  in  dense  masses  on  the  out 
side  of  the  hive  as  is  so  often  th 
case  with  our  native  black  bee,  bu 
every  bee  seems  to  be  at  work. 

It  may  be  asked  by  some  how.  a 
many  interesting  facts  in  regard  t 
the  bee  were  discovered  ?  Dzier 
zon,  of  Germany,  studied  the  habit 
of  this  insect  with  great  care,  an; 
made  discoveries  so  apparently  ab 
surd  that  they  were  disputed  b} 
other  scientific  men.  No  means  ot 
proving  the  facts  stated  by  Dzier 
zon  existed  until  the  Italian  bee 
was  obtained  by  a  German  apiarist 
from  the  mountains  of  Italy  ;  bj 
this  means  the  secrets  of  these  won- 
derful  little  insects  were  fully  dig- 
covered,  made  public,  and  the  vexed 
questions  settled. 

In  a  paper  like  this  it  would  be 
almost  impossible,  as  well  as  use- 
less,  to  detail  actual  results  that 
have  been  obtained  by  scientific  bee 

culture  and  from  the  Italian  bee. 

I  may  state,  however,  that  in  a  re- 
cent number  of  the  American  Bee 
Journal,  a  practical  apiarist  makes 
a  report  of  his  success  this  year, 
which  appears  to  be  almost  incred- 
ible. This  bee  keeper  reports  hav- 
ing last  spring  forty  six  hives,  and 
from  these  forty  six  hives  he  took 
six  thousand)  one  hundred  and  six- 
ty two  pounds  of  surplus  honey  in  , 
about  five  weeks  time.  This  gave 
him  an  average  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty  four  pounds  of  surplus  honey 
from  his  forty  six  hiTes.  Other 
instances  might  readily  be    quoted 
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oin  the  files  of  the  same  journal 
uring  the  past  few  years,  but  time 
rid  space  forbid.  Any  one  inter- 
feted  in  bee  keeping  ought  to  become 
subscriber  to  that  journal,  as  it  is 
ivoted  entirely  to  the  bee  interest, 

edited  and  published  by  one  of 
ie  most  experienced  apiarists  in 
.merica,  and  a  reader    cannot  fail 

have  his  ideas  enlarged  upon  the 
ibject,  besides  gleaning  many  facts 
bm  its  pages  of  which  he  is  now 
ofoundly  unconscious.  The  o-en- 
al  lack  of  information  prevailing 
nongst  bee  keepers  in  our  State  is 
most  beyond  belief.  With  all  the 
tarces  of  knowlekge  upon  the  sub- 
it  accessible,  it  appears  to  me 
excusable  in  bee  keepers  whom  I 
Te  conversed  with,  and  who  say 
ey  have  kept  bees  all  their  lives, 
i  have  never  seen  a  queen  bee  ! 
hers,  again,  are  so  completely 
tapped  up  in  their  bigotry  and 
!f  acquirements,  that  no  one  can 
ike  them  believe  there  has  been 
y  improvement  in  the  manage- 
mt  of  bees,  especially  of  late 
irs.  I  know  one  old  fossil  keeper 
ose  great  boast  is,  that  he  has 
1  forty  years    experience  in  bee 

ping   and  naturally    must  know 

about  the  business.  He  is  an 
tacate  of  the  old  box  hive  system, 
i  is  adverse  to  all  modern  im- 
'Vement  particularly  the  movable 
me  hive.  He  dwells  upon  the 
a  that  our  forefathers  never  used 
h  new  fangled  contrivances,  but 
d  the  original  hollow  gum.  He 
s,  however,  that  he  has  made  one 


improvement  upon  it :  he  has  inser- 
ted a  pane  of  glass  >'n  the    back  of 
each  of  his  hives,  so  that    he    can 
tell  at  any  time  by  looking,  how  the 
bees    are    progressing.     It   is    his 
opinion  that    the    frames  afford  the 
bee  keepers  too  much  opportunity  to 
work  with  the  bees  and  thus  disturb 
them,  a   thing    which    by  all  means 
ought  to  be    avoided    as  the  insects 
should  be  left  in  peace  and    quiet- 
ness.    To  illustrate    his    wonderful 
success  in    bee   keeping  on  his  sys- 
tem I  will  state  that  never  in,  the 
last  twenty    or  thirty  years   have  I 
known  him  to  have  more  than  from 
ten  to  twenty  stocks  at  a  time,  and 
then  he  bought  the  horrey  for  his  own 
consumption  and  feed  for    his  bees. 
He  is  particularly   severe  upon  the 
Italian  bee  ;    he  denies  that  it  is  a 
distinct  and  separate   variety  ;  but 
declares  that  it  originated  by  a  cross 
between  the  common  black  be    and 
the    yellow   jacket.      One]  of  his 
favorite  amusements   is  to   kill    all 
Italian  bees    which  he    finds  flyin.c 
about  his  hives,  and  he  boasts  of  it. 
As  every  apiary  in  our  vicinity  has 
become  more   or  less    mixed  up,  or 
hybridized,     with  the   Italians,    no 
doubt  his  bees  have  a  due  proportion 
of  this  hybridized,  with  the  Italian 
element ;  and,  as  a  natural    conse- 
quence, he  knocks    down  with     his 
bee  paddle  as  many  of   his  own    as 
strange  bees.    '  Yet  this    old    fossil 
has  the  temerity  to  write  articles  on 
the  subject    of  apiculture  for  publi- 
cation, most  of  his  assertions,  how- 
ever, being  mere   fancies   which  he 
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mistakes  for  facts. 

The  foregoing  is  a  digression'  from 
my  subject,  and  given  only  as  an 
illustration  of  the  stolid  ignorance 
and  bigotry  prevailing  with  a  cer- 
tain class,  who,  while  wise  in  their 
Own  conceit,  are  entirely  wanting  in 
a  knowledge  of  the  first  and  essen- 
tial principles  of  this  interesting 
pursuit. 

By  judicious  management  Api- 
culture can  be  made  profitable  in 
North  Carolina.  The  climate  is 
well  adapted  to  it,  and  there  are  all 
the  natural  honey  resources  in  this 
State  that  can  be  found  in  any 
other.  With  very  rare  exceptions, 
many  species  of  diseases  incident  to 
bees  which  are  quite  prevalent  in 
the  Northern  and  Western  States 
are  unknown  to  us.  Amongst  these 
diseases  may  be  mentioned  Foul 
Brood  and  Dysentery.  A  few  years 
ago  these  diseases  prevailed  so  ex- 
tensively in  some  portions  of  Ken- 
tucky, Indiana  and  Ohio,  that  they 
came  near  depopulating  the  whole 
bee  stock  of  that  country.  In  some 
sections  there  was  not  a  hive  left 
within  thirty  square  miles  of  terri- 
tory. Again,  we  have  all  the  flow- 
ers that  other  sections  have,together 
with  many  richly  nectariferous 
species  which  are  found  growing 
wildly  in  our  warmer  climate,  and 
as  our  agricultural  interests  are 
advanced  in  the  way  of  an  increase 
of  all  kinds  of  grasses  and  forage, 
bee  pasturage  is  improved  also. — 
First,  however,  in  the  way  of  re- 
sources, is  the  honey  dew,  of  which 


we  have  every  year  more  or  less.- 
From  this  the  bees  gather  the  larj 
est  quantity  of  surplus  honey,  ar 
it  is  the  purest  honey  we  have.- 
While  the  season  cf  the  honey  de 
lasts,  which  sometimes  is  four  week! 
strong  stocks  will  collect  from  fi^i 
to  ten  pounds  of  honey  per  day.- 
The  question  will  here  natural 
occur,  what  is  honey  dew  ?  W 
have  two  species  of  honey  dew.  Tb 
one  which  is  the  more  common  an 
of  more  frequent  occurrence  is  th 
secretion  of  a  genus  of  insec 
known  to  entomologists  as  Aphid(i 
or  plant  lice,  which  make  the 
appearance  about  the  end  of  Apri 
unless  the  season  is  remarkabl 
wet,  which  is  a  great  destroyer  < 
insect  life.  This  secretion  is  to  t 
found  upon  a  variety  of  our  forei 
growth.  I  have  seen  it  so  abundar 
thathsd  there  been  10,000  stand 
within  reaching  distance,  all  woul 
have  obtained  their  full  share.  Tl 
other  species  of  a  honey  dew  is  sal 
to  be  produced  by  a  peculiar  cond 
tion  of  the  atmosphere,  and  is  eithe 
a  dew,  or  a  sweet,  saccharine 
exudation  from  the  leaves  of  tb 
plants  and  trees.  This  is  a  poin 
upon  which  there  exists  a  differenc 
of  opinion.  As  regards  thes 
species  first  referred  to,  it  can  t 
seen  "with  the  naked  eye — bot 
insects  and  secretion  upon  th 
leaves. 

The  white  clover  furnishes  th 
next  best  honey  we  have,  and  if  ou 
agricultural  friends  would  rais 
more  of   it    our   honey   would    b 
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eatly  improved.  Distinguished 
3  keepers  have  asserted  that  an 
•c  of  white  clover   in  full  bloom 

1  yield  ten  pounds  of  honey  daily 
tile  in  bloom.  The  red  clover  is 
ry  prolific  of  honey,  but  tho  pro- 
Jcis  of  the  bee  is  too  short  to 
tch  the  nectarium,  or  honey  re- 
ptacle  in  the  bloom.  It  is  claimed 

many  bee  keepers  that  the  ItaK 
\  bee  has  the  advantage  in  this 
[pect,  and  will  gather  honey  from 
»  seed  crop    of  red   clover  in  the 

;  but  upon  this  I  have  no  posi- 
p  testimony.  The  Italian  will 
(quent  the   red   clover  more  than 

black  bee. 

Beside  the  foregoing,  there  are 
jumerable  other  sources  of  honey 
fosit  during  the  summer  months. 
)m  the  first  of  August  until  the 
Idle  of  September  there  is  usu- 
J  a  great  dearth  of  honey  resour* 
I ;  but  about  the  latter  part  of 
;)tember  our  fall  field  flowers 
(m  to  bloom,  the  most  prominent 
|Which  is  the  small,  white  flower 
i  plant  belonging  to  the  Aster 
ius.  This  will  bloom  until  after 
ft,  and  frosj  does  not  effect  the 
pm  sufficiently  to  destroy  or 
late  the  honey  secretion.  I  have 
wn,   in  a   bad  honey    year,  the 

to  gather  more  honey  from  the 
er  during  the  months  of  Septem- 
and  October  than  they  made 
n  all  other  sources  put  together 
jng  the  summer.  In  our  section 
ing  the  past  summer,  bees  did 
g  more  than  make  their  own 
port,  and  many  of  them  require 


additional  fall  stores,  which  I  think 
they  are  now  rapidly  augmenting. 
The  question  is  often  asked  : 
Cannot  a  country  become  overstock- 
ed ?  Statistics  show  that  in  somo 
parts  of  Germany  there  are  sections 
where  there  are  kept  two  thousand 
hives  to  the  square  mile,  and  there 
is  no  country  where  the  bees  are 
propagated  that  can  in  success 
compete  with  the  Germans.  And 
they  are  kept  there  not  alone  as  a 
matter  of  pleasure,  but  are  a  source 
of  profit.  No  one  Southern  State 
averages  one  colony  to  the  square 
mile.  There  are  50,000  square 
miles  of  territory  in  North  Carolina, 
and  as  there  are  640  square  acres 
to  the  square  mile, we  have  32,000,- 

000  of  acres.  Now  each  acre,  at  a 
very  low  estimate,  will  yield  one 
pound  of  honey,  making  thirty  two 
million  of  pounds.  This  honey  at 
fifteen  cents  per  pound  would  pro- 
duce the  sum  of  four  millions,  eight 
hundred  thousand  dollars.     And  so 

1  might  go  on  ad  infinitum.  Tons 
upon  tons  of  the  sweet  substance  go 
to  waste  in  every  county,  merely 
from  the  want  of  the  industrious 
little  workers  to  gather  it.  This  is 
no  wild  theory  sprung  from  a  dis- 
ordered brain,  but  a  serious  and 
stubborn  fact,  and  one  which  it 
would  be  agricultural  economy  to 
profit  by. 

Apiculture  is  particularly  adap. 
ted  as  a  pursuit  of  the  ladies.  One 
of  the  most  distinguished  apicultu- 
rists  in  the  Union  is  a  lady  residing 
in  the  State    of  Iowa,  Mrs.   Ellen 
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Tupper,  whose  -writings  upon  the 
subject  are  known  wherever  bee 
literature  circulates.  I  would  refer 
any  one  seeking  information,  to  her 
writings  published  in  the  Agricul- 
tural Reports  of  the  Department  for 
the  last  few  years.  She  is  an  inde- 
fatigable laborer  in  the  cause,  and 
is  at  this  time  an  editress  of  a  joint 
Agricultural  and  Beo  Journal  pub- 
lished in  New  York.  Born  and 
bred  in  New  England,  but  being  in 
failing  health,  and  declared  by  her 
physician  to  be  a  hopeless  case,  she 
emigrated  to  the  "West.  She  now 
says  that  by  out  door  exercise 
amongst  her  bees,  she  has  entirely 
recovered  her  health  and  obtained 
a  renewed  lease  of  life,  and  she 
strongly  appeals  to  her  own  sex  to 
take  up  the  same  occupation. 

There  are  many  other  points  re- 
garding the  bees  themselves,  which 
would  be  of  great  interest  to  bee 
keepers,  but  they  must  of  necessity 
be  passed  over. 

I  will  now  briefly  allude  to  the 
hives  and  their  appurtenances.  The 
greatest  invention  of  the  age  in 
bee  keeping,  is  the  movable  comb 
hive,  and  next  to  that  is  the  honey 
extractor.  In  regard  to  the  mova- 
ble comb  hive  I  will  remark  that 
any  hive  that  has  movable  combs, 
provided  they  arc  not  too  complica- 
ted to  take  apart,  will  answer  ;  but 
the  simpler  the  better.  The  first 
and  the  only  simple  hive  is  the 
Langstroth  hive,  which  was  the  first 
patent  granted  in  1852.  Since  that 
time  there  have  been    at  least  three 


hundred  patents  issued,  but  the 
leading  feature  in  nearly  all  el 
them  is  the  movable  frame  and  as 
such  arc  infringements  upou  the 
Langstroth  patent.  And  here  I 
would  beg  leave  to  make  some  ex-. 
tracts  from  the  Report  of  the  Com* 
missioner  of  Agriculture  for  1868;- 
from  an  article  on  the  subject  o! 
bees,  headed  "Statistics  of  Bee 
Keeping."  The  reports  show  that 
the  movable  comb  hive  of  the  Rev. 
L.  L.  Langstroth  is  generally  pre- 
ferred by  the  Bee  Keepers  of  the 
United  States.  The  Bee  Keeper's 
Association  of  Tennessee,  at  their 
recent  Convention;  by  an  unani- 
mous vote  gave  this  hive  the  pre> 
ference  over  ail  other  forms.  Pat 
ent  hives  have  been  all  the  curse  ol 
bee  keeping  in  this  country.  Many 
of  the  reports  say  that  the  bee 
keepers  in  their  vicinity  have  aban- 
doned all  manner  and  style  oi 
patent  hives  and  gone  back  to  the 
plain  box  and  rude  "gum."  ratent 
bee  palaces,  moth  traps,  and  self- 
dividers  have  done  as  much  as  the 
bee  moth,  perhaps  more,  to  hinder 
the  progress  of  bee  culture  in  this 
country.  That  hive  can  only  claim 
superiority  over  the  common  box 
which  permits  the  bee  keeper  to 
have  ready  access  to  every  portion 
of  the  hive,  allows  the  transfer  ol 
frames  from  one  hive  to  another, 
will  winter  bees  well,  is  not  compli- 
cated in  its  structure,  and  is  no! 
expensive.  The  movable  comb  hive 
is  used  by  about  one-fourth  of  the 
bee  keepers   of  the   United  States.1 
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I  its  introduction  is  rapidly  ex> 
ding.  Whenever  its  use  becomes 
jCrul,  bee  keeping  will  become 
fitable."  Upon  the  subject  of 
honey  emptier,  I  beg  leave  to 
|e  another  short  extract :  Twen- 
)ounds  of  lnney  being  required 
aake  one  pound  of  wax,  the  econ- 
[  of  saving  and  utilizing  combs 
jndered    evident.     In    order  to 


this 


a    1 


loney 


>mplish  tins  saving, 
'tying  machine  lias  been  inven- 
and  has  nqw  been  so  simplified 
it  is  in  the  reach  of  all.  By 
machine,  the  comb  is  emptied 
entrifugal  motion  without  break- 
the  combs,  leaving  them  in  a 
,)ctly  sound  condition,  so  that 
jmay  be  inserted  again  and 
| for  years  '  in  succession,  thus 
ting  a  great  saving  in  the  con- 
ation of  honey,  and  giving  the 
et  a  purer  article  than  when  | 
?red    by    heat."     I  can    fully 


For  the  Reconstructed  Farmer. 

Proceedings  of  tiie  froodwyn  Agricul- 
tural Club. 

The  Club  met  at  the  residence  of 
Mr.  J.  C.  Cooper,  January  28th, 
3872.  President  in  the  chair.  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  last  meeting  were 
|  read  ami  adopted.  The  weather 
|  being  bad  there  was  a  thin  attends 
ance.  Mr.  Watkins'  Essay  upon 
grass  was  read  as  follows  : 

My  experience  with  the  grasses 
has  been  on  so  limited  a  scale,  and 
my  knowledge  of  them  is  so  meagre1, 
that  nothing,  but  a  sense  of  duty, 
and  a  desire  to  comply  with  your 
wishes,  could  induce  me  to  offer 
these  remarks— feeling  that  th'ef 
are  scarcely  worth  the  time  or  ccm> 
sideration  of  the  club.    If,  however. 


any  one  may  be  led  by  a  report  of 
[•sethis  statement,  having  made  I  my  Partial  success,  to  give  this  mat- 
ter serious  consideration,  and  make 
a  fair  trial  for  himself,  I  shall  feel 
that  I  am  amply  compensated  for  the 
effort  I  have  made  to  overcome  my 
hesitation  in  offering  these  imper- 
fect experiments,  and  partially  de- 
veloped views,  on  a  subject  of  such 
vital  importance  to   agriculture. 

About  twelve  years  ago  I  removed 
to  this  State,  and  had.  remained  on 


machine  during  the  past  season 
ested  it  fully.  It  will  take  out 
particle  of  honey  from  open 
and  not  interfere  in  the  least 
:he  brood  in  any  of  its  stages. 

ONTINUED  IN  OUR  NEXT.] 


Hardy  Variety  of  Oats  in : 
3.— Mr.  Geo.  A.  Smith,  #  Ecl: j 
fell  county,  Texas,  says*:' 
have  a    valuable  oat*  here—  !  m^  farm'  iu  t!lc    n<*$eifc    part  of 


a  or  rustless  oat  -that "always  I this  county>  but  a  few  months,when 
ds  and  yields  from  80  to  100  fche  °PeninS  °f  spring  impressed  me 
s  to  the  acre  ;  a  great  acqui-  rjth  Lhe  klca  tliat  a11  of  this  section 
to  the  South,  where  the  cron  !  °f™antr£.wa?  iulmil'a%  adapted 
$  faih  from  „„f  P  I  t0  P&  cultlvat>™  of  clover  and  the 

},ill;  '  And  as  summer  came  on} 


' °rasses 
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and  then  another  spring  and  sum- 
mer,— I  became  fully  convinced  of 
the  fact.  Every  fence  corner, 
every  ditch  bank,  every 
piece  of  land  which  had  been 
slighted  for  several  successive  years 
by  the  careless  plowman,  almoBt 
every  forest  of  old  field  pine,became 
green  with  grass.  Blue  grass,  red 
top  and  other  grasses  sprung  up, 
indigenous  everywhere.  So  strong 
was  my  conviction  that  my  farm 
would  grow  the  grasses  successfully, 
that,  though  hampered  by  the  pur- 
chase and  settlement  of  a  farm  too 
large  for  my  means,  and  strongly 
advised  against  it  by  old  and  suc- 
cessful farmers,  who  scouted  the 
idea  of  any  grasses  surviving  our 
long,  dry,  hot  summers,  I  deter- 
mined at  once,  to  fence  off  my  farm 
into  five  fields,  and  venture  largely 
in  grass  seed,  guano  and  plaster, 
intending  to  adopt  the  four  field 
system,  with  a  fifth  field  as  a  sort  of 


safety  valve,  or  standing  pasture,  or   and  last  of  March,    od   the  wl 


young  farmer.  Sadness,  disc< 
agement,  disorganization,  he: 
taxes,  free  negro  labor,  no  capi 
I  soon  saw,  that  with  such  difiu 
ties,  no  regular  system  of  farm 
could,  at  least,  for  some  years, 
pursued;  but  became  more,  ft 
convinced  that  our  true  policy  f 
the  cultivation  of  the  grasses,  h 
improvement  of  small  surfaces,  a 
to  some  extent,  a  mixed  agricultt 
My  first  purchase  for  my  fa 
after  the  war,  was  one  toa  of  p 
Peruvian  Guano,  two  bushels 
clover  and  three  of  orchard  gi 
seed ;  and  most  richly  did  it  rep 
The 'guano  I  applied,  with  I 
domestic  manures  as  could  be  pi 
with  five  negro  laborers,  on  I 
acres,  in  good  heart.  From  thif 
I  made  about  9,000  pounds  of  to! 
co,  and  reaped  in  the  sumrac 
'67  over  200  bushels  of  wheat.  ( 
clover  and  grass  seed  I  sowed  in 
spring  of  '67 — between   the  mi 


field  for    extra    duty,  as    occasion 
might  require. 

And  now,  just  as  I  had  made  my 
first  investment  in  grass  seed,  and  there  being  not  more  than  a  ft 
was  at  the  beginng  of  an  experi-  J  enough  seed.  For  eight  or  ten 
ment,  which  I  was  determined  to  I  after  the  seeding  there  was 
test  most  thoroughly,  came  the  van-  j  cession  of  rainy  days,  most  f»i 
dais  from  the  North,  and  our  terri.  ble  for  the  setting  of  the 
ble  and  unequal  struggle  for  life  plants.  During  the  following, 
and  independance.  You  know  what  I  might  have  gotten  a  good  cr 
followed. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  too  many 
of  us  had   to  begin    "de  novo,"  for 
me  to  speak    of  the  trials    and  dif-  j  fine   condition.     The  next  spi 
fieulfies    which     encompasssed  the    applied  about  one  bushel  of  pi 


without  dragging,  and  suceeede 
getting  a  perfect  stand, .  thouf  i 
course,  the  grass  was  much  too 


clover  hay.  This  I  grazed  n, 
half  dozen  calves  until  winter, 
iu  consequence,    they  winters 
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acre,  and  had  as  fine  a  lot  of 
er,  as  I  hare  ever  seen  on  James 
er,  or  in  Wee  tern  Virginia.  I 
no  means  of  ascertaining  the 
iber  of  tons  of  hay  made,  but 
r  feeding  seven  head  of  horses,  a 
e  of  oxen,  and  three  milch  cows, 
Ki  green  clorer  for  six  weeks  of 
ag  and  early  summer,  I  sated 
igh  of  nice,  sweet  hay  for  them, 
iig  the  whole  of  the  winter, 
ing  bountifully.  The  nextyear 
led  to  apply  plaster,  and  the 
[  of  the  lot  was  about,  I  sup- 
I,  two  thirds  as  much  as  the 
ious  year,  with  a  greater  ad- 
lure  of  grass.  The  third  year, 
the  clorer  had  given  back  very 
by  but  the  grass  had  thickened, 
if  the  application  of   seed  had 

sufficient,  would  hare  com- 
ply occupied  the  ground.  I 
»,  for  the  third  time,  fed  on  the 
l  crop  about  six  weeks,  but 
I  no  hay,  but  from  about  two 
I  sared  at  least  20  bushels  of 
\t&  grass  seed,  (worth  in  Rich- 
\  #3,00  per  bushel.)     With  a 

Btand  of  grass,  I  am  confident 
>t  would  have  yielded  from  20 

bushels  of  seed  per    acre.     I 

grazed  the  lot  closely  until 
and,  as  it  was  not  fully  occu- 

with  grass,  had  it  plowed 
ughly    for    tobacco.    Again, 

ear,  I  have  from  it  about  1,000 
Is  of  tobacco,  per  acre  ;  with 
ch  lighter  application  of  ma- 
lt is  now  in  wheat,  with  six 

seeded  down  in  orehard  grass, 

timothy,  and  li  left  for    red 


top  next  spring,  at  which  time  I 
will  also  apply  two  gallons  of  clover 
seed,  per  acre,  to  the  whole  lot. 

I  have  given  the  history  of  this 
particular  lot,  to  ehow  what  can  be 
done  on  our  lands,  and  in  our  cli- 
mate. I  have  neglected  to  men- 
tion other  advantages  derived  from 
this  lot,  such  as  bringing  my  hogs 
to  the  fattening  pens,  for  two  years, 
in  good  condition,  strengthening 
occasionally  weak  cows  and  poor 
calves,  &c,  &c. 

My  seeding  of  clorer    and  grass 
in  the  spring  of    '68   was  an  entire 
failure,  from  a  continuance  of  cold, 
dry  winds  when  the  seed    wore    in 
sprout,    and   since    then    I    hare 
dragged  in  my  spring  seeding  with 
almost  perfect  suecess.     From  my 
experience  of  the  last  two  years,  I 
am    satisfied   that  fall  seeding    of 
timothy    and  orchard  grass    is  far 
more  certain,  and  gires  a  turf  much 
sooner.     I  hare    found  great   dif- 
ficulty in  getting  a    set  of  red  top, 
haring    succeeded    perfectly    only 
once  in  four  trials  : — and  then  with 
seeding  in  March,  on  freshly  plowed 
oat  land,  and  with  a  rery  favorable 
spring.     I  think  the  young  of  this 
grass  the    most    tender  of  all    the 
grasses — have    had    it  entirely  de- 
stroyed by    a  sudden  cold  snap   in 
the  Fall  and  in  the   Spring,  by  one 
bright  hot  day,  though  with  enough 
moisture  in  the  land.     This  grass  is 
better  suited  fer  thin  land  than  any 
efthe  others. 

My  seeding  of  clover  in  the  spring 
of  '60,  and  of  70,    reeulted  in    a!- 
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most  perfect stands    ;ui  1  in  '71  not 
so  good,  fii«,  on    account   nf  my    ab- 
hence  from  my farm,  I    li.nl  to  tmst  j 
it  to  an  inexperienced  agent. 

From  these  experiments,    though 
very     imperfect:  y    cpn-diiycted,    ant] 
made  under     many,    ilitiicuitie.s  and. 
adverse  enxni  instances.,   and.  with  no  i 
knowledge     of-  the    experience    of? 
others,  and  with  rip,  thought  of  ever  j 
reducing    l.hcm.  to    writing,  I   have  j 
been  led  to     ti.ve  following    conclu-  : 
ssionsj   which  1  give  fur  whatruuder 
the  circumstances,  they  are  worth  :  | 

1st.  it  is  possible  for  us  to  culti-  \ 
vate  clove)'  and  all  of  the  grasses,  ■ 
as  successfully,  and  almost  as  profi-  j 
Ubly.  as  in  any  of  the  Northern,  j 
and  most  of  the  Western  States. 

2nd.  Lands  brought  to  a  high  | 
decree  of  fertility,  and  a  successful 
cultivation  of  the  grasses,  are  cor- 
relative,— the  one  cannot  he  with- 
out the  other, — they  arc  mutually 
dependent  upon  each  other. 

Srfl.  Sow  clover  from  -Oth  March 
to  10(h  April,  and  drag  thoroughly 
with  a  heavy  iron  tooth  drag: — 
apply  one  hushel  of  plaster  imme- 
diately after  the  wheat  crop  is  taken 
off.  This  ensures  a  stand.  Sow 
timothy  and  orchard  grass  from 
20th  September  to  last  October,  on 
freshly  plowed  land  and  drag 
lightly. 

1th.  Sow  at  least  one  half  more 
seed  than  is  called  for  by  any  rule 
from  a  more  northern  latitude,  or  a 
moister  climate  : — say,  of  clover 
and  timothy,  between  two  and  three 
gallons  :   -  f  orchard    graSs  and  red 


tap,  not  less  than    two    bushels 
acre. 

5th.  Young  grass  must  be. 
carefully  guarded  from  stock  of  a 
kinds,  as  young  corn,  or  wheat :-: 
there  must  absolutely  be  no  grazir 
until  a  turf  is  formed. 

0th.  We  must  save  our  own  seen 
Clover  at  K0,00  ;  timothy  at  $5,0 
orchard  grass  at  f 3,00  ;  red  top 
$2,00,  pays  better  than  wheat  i 
111, 50.  Thus,  also,  we  import  i 
pestiferous  Yankee  weeds,  and  e. 
port  less  of  our  own  hard  earn€ 
money. 

7th.  Take  off  but  one  crop  i 
grass  per  year.  Don't  "rob  Tot' 
t0  pay  Paul." 

8th.  As  long  as  we  have  so  larj 
a  surface  of  pjor  land,  consider  tli 
matter  seriously  before  plowing  u 
a  well  set  grass  lot.  Let  the  gra; 
stand  as  long  as  it  shades  the  latv 
or  affords  even  good  grazing.  Ife 
a  cheap  crop,  and  pays  good  ren 
Go  and  make  another  lot  rich,  pi 
that  in  grass  to  keep  it  so,  and  i 
oh  over  the  farm. 

0th.  The  grasses  will  stand  oi 
sevcrests  summer  droughts.  Mil 
stood  the  drought  of  'G0,than  whi( 
few  of  us  remember    a  severer  on 

10th.  With  our  short  mild  wi: 
tors  w;o  can  compete  with  the  Nun 
in  raising  stock,  even  with  one  ha 
the  ¥  ield  of  grass  pet  acre. 

These  conclusions  I  havo  reach' 
partly  from  experience,  and  part 
from  observation.  But  as  it  requir 
capital  to  change  from  any  systc 
of  farming,  it  will  be  well  to    intr 
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;ce  the  cultivation  of  the  grasses 
adually  and  cautiously.  But  wo 
ould  abandon,  at  cnce,  the  old 
stom  of  having  two  or  three  pet 
ts, — tobacco  lots. —  for  the  sake 
which  all  the  rest  of  the  farm  is 
owly  and  surely  depleted  ;  upon 
liich  all  of  the  manure  is  put  from 
jar  to  year  :  and  from  which  it  is 
[  taken  again,  as  regularly,  in 
ops  of  tobacco  and  wheat,  with  no 
st  except,  perhaps,  a  year  of  hard 
•azing  and  hard  trampling.  Poor 
fst,  indeed  !  We  should,  at  once, 
>rsake  this  old  custom  ;  make  as 
uch  land  as  possible  as  rich  as 
jmestic,  aided  by  concentrated  ma- 
lire,  can  well  make  it  ;  take  off 
„'a.vy  crops  o'f  tobacco  and  wheat  ; 
ien  put  it  down  in  clover  and  some 
f  the, grasses,  and  leave  it  lo  pay 
fv  years  a  heavy  interest,  with  no 
jminution  of  the.  capital,  or  a  good 
mt  with  no  wear  and  tear  of  the 
ind.  Then  go  and  treat  another 
lot  in  the  same  manner,  and  do 
lis  every  year  until  you  have 
cached  over  your  whole  farm.  Does 
,iis  seem  a  Herculean  task  with 
ur  broad  fields  of  worn  out  lai  ds  ? 
is  surely  as  the  -rolling  snow  ball 
rows  more  rapidly  with  every  re v- 
lution,  so  surely  will  our  ability  to 
lake  and  enlarge  these  new  lots, 
icrease  from  every  addition  to 
here,  with  a  rapidly  accelerating 
atio,  until  broom  straw  and  poverty 
;rass  shall  give  place  to  clover  and 
he  respectable  grasses ;  and  fat 
tock,  heavy  crops,  and  rich 
ands  shall  characterize  this  section 
f  oar  poor  old  North  State. 
Respectfully,  &c.- 

Nath'l  V.  WAiia^s. 


Mr.  Gregory,  said  I  agree  with 
Mr.  Watkins  in  many  of  the  points 
he  makes  for  us  upon  the  subject  of 
grasses,  but  most,  heartily  do  1 
agree  with  him  in  the  view  he  takes 
and  the  thrusts  he  makes  at  this 
theory  of  "pet  tobacco  lots,"  absor- 
bing and  controlling  as  it  does  every 
other  interest  upon  the  farm.  It 
seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  la- 
bor question  forcing  itself  upon  us 
in  connection  with  this  idea  »s  it 
does,  makes  it  a  most  ha  zardous  and 
ruinous  system/Labor  it  requires,la- 
bor  it  it  must  have,  no  compromise, 
it  is  all  dependent  on  labor.  No  la- 
bor for  improvements.  No  labor 
for  cattle,  sheep,  and  turnips  and 
grasses,  for  tobacco  is  given  as  it 
requires  all.  How  long  is  this  to 
last  ?  How  long  is  it  to  be  persist- 
ed in  ?  When  we  all  know  that 
with  it,  and  under  it,  there  is  reaK 
ly  no  vital  prosperity  amongst  us 
to  day.  Year  after  year  rolls 
around,  and  our  condition  looks  not 
much  bettered,  year  after  year  finds 
us  with  our  income  and  operation 
growing  less,  with  labor  higher  and 
scarcer,  and  continued  emigration. 
Then  in  the  face  of  these  facts,  glar- 
ing as  they  r:rc,  shall  we  continue 
in  this  old  track  until  our  needs 
have  been  straightened  to  the  stric- 
test rules  of  economy  ?  Let  a  fail- 
ure in  our  tobacco  crop,  a  mishap 
overtake  one  of  our  tribe,  let  one 
lose  his  balance  and  down  he  goes. 
And  with  most  of  our  labor  gone, 
who  so  dreams  amongst  us  as  to  im- 
agine for  a  moment  himself  prcpar- 
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cd  to  fall  back  upon  his  own  exer- 
tions, or  the  exertions  of  one  or  two 
to  help  him,  upon  our  farms  as  they 
now  are,  and  make  a  decent  support 
for  his  family?  That  amount  of  la- 
bor can't  do  it,  plenty  of -grass  and 
good  stock  to  graze  it  will  do  it. 
Let  tobacco  be  secondary  until  the 
foundation  is  properly  laid  with 
stock  and  grass.  I  am  sure  no  far- 
mer can  ask  for  better  pasture  for 
Summer,  than  is  found  in  our  broom 
straw,  and  all  we  need  in  the  world, 
to  make  us  successful  stock  raisers, 
is  hay  enough  to  carry  us  through 
four  months  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Cooper  said,  the  future  suc- 
cess of  our  country  depended  upon 
this  matter  of  grass  and  stock,fewer 
acres  and  improve  them;  we  cannot 
afford  longer  to  be  dependent  upon 
Ohio  and  Kentucky.  It  is  impos- 
sible for  us  to  prosper  and  pursue 
this  course,  fifty  cents  a  day  for 
pulling  fodder  won't  pay,  a  mower 
will  be  found  far  more  profitable. — 
These  high  priced  tobacco  farmers 
are  doubtless  making  money,  but 
it  is  in  too  great  a  degree  their  all, 
when  you  have  seen  their  barns  and 
tobacco,  you  are  through.  No  mea- 
dowr,  no  colts,  no  blooded  cattle, 
too  little  about  that  is  interesting 
and  attractive.  Mr.  C.  R.  Lewis  said, 
that  broom  sedge  was  the  great 
obstacle  with  us.  It  is  our  great 
enemy  to  the  improved  grasses.  It 
has  a  greater  tendency  to  take  pos- 
session of  some  characters  of  our 
soil  than  others,  and  especially  was 
it  the  case  with   our  'richest   fresh 


land.  He  suggested  observation 
on  this  score  was  necessary  in  se« 
lecting  grass  lands.  Mr.  Davis 
suggested  the  idea  of  burning  the 
broom  straw  in  the  Fail,  as  soon  af- 
ther  frost  as  it  would  burn,  before 
the  March  winds  had  como  to  scatter 
the  seed.  He  thought  orchard  grass 
best  for  us,  on  account  of  being  bet* 
ter  able  to  withstand  the  broom  straw 
pull  out  the  broom  straw  for  a  year 
or  so,  and  the  orchard  grass  will 
soon  be  matted  and  make  the  finest 
Spring  pasturage.  He  hadjneverseen 
orchard  grass,  herds  grass  and  clo- 
ver grow  finer  than  he  bad  seen  in 
Granville,  and  then  we  have  too  a 
sprinkling  of  the  boasted  blue  grass 
of  Kentucky.  Mr.  W.  Lewis  thought 
the  idea  of  killing  out  broom  sedgi 
by  Fall  burning  a  mistake,  one  he 
had  a  neighbor  who  had  tried  all 
seasons  and  failed.  Mr.  Cooper 
suggested  crab  grass  as  very  good 
food  and  worth  saving,  it  is  difficult 
sometimes  to  get  stands  of  orchard 
and  herds  grass,  but  this  never  fails. 
Mr.  R.  0.  Gregory  said,  there  was 
very  little  trouble  about  that.  In 
many  of  the  corn  fields  in  his  neigh- 
borhood it  grew  very  luxuriantly,and 
all  necessary  was  to  thin  Out  a  few 
sickly  corn  stalks  and  it  would  prove 
quite  a  success  he  thought.  Two 
practical  coal  curing  farmers  were- 
present,  and  read  essays  upon  the 
cultivation  and  management  of  their 
tobacco.  A  fine  package  of  seed 
from  the  Department  was  distribu- 
ted, and  many  other  matters  of  bus- 
iness in   connection  with  the  club 
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transacted.  Fpon  motion  of  the 
President,  the  Club  adjourned  to 
meet  at  his  house  the  last  Satur- 
day in  February. 

Xath.  0.  GnEuoRV,  Sec'}/. 


AN  ESSAY 

On  the  Cultivation  and  Curing  of  Yellow 
Tobacco,  prepared  and  read  before  the 
Goodwyn  Agricultural  Club  at  their 
request,  by  Jas.  B.  Holgood. 

My  plan  for  raising  plants, 
is  to  burn  the  land  well  in  Jan- 
uary and  February,  have  the  coals 
and  ashes  taken  off,  cover  the  land 
with  fine  stable  manure  which  must 
be  dug  in  with  grub  hoes,  then  chop 
with  broad  hoes  and  rake  off  roots 
until  the  land  is  thoroughly  fine.  If 
the  land  is  inclined  to  sob,  I  raise  it 
into  four  feet  beds  to  drain  it.  Sow 
a  large  tablespoonful  of  seed  to 
every  one  hundred  square  yards. 
After  treading  the  bed,  cover  it  with 
any  fine  brush,whieh  should  remain 
on  the  bed  until  the  plants  have 
grown  nearly  large  enough  to 
transplant.  When  the  plants  have 
about  squared  themselves,  I  give 
them  a  light  dressing  with  Peruvi- 
an guano.  If  they  need  pushing 
forward,  I  give  them  another  dres- 
sing. For  planting,  I  prepare  the 
land  well,  lay  off  the  rows  threo  feet 
two  inches — sow  at  the  rate  of  250 
pounds  of  guano  per  acre  in  the 
drill,  if  the  land  is  tolerable  strong, 
if  the  land  is  better  less  guano  will 
do.  Then  bed,  and  cross  the  beds 
at  right  angle  with  one  furrow  about 
every  three  feet,  and  your  land  is 
hilled.     Plant  as  early  as  possible  : 


the  sooner  the  better  for  coal  cur- 
ing. So  soon  as  the  plant  has  taken 
root  well  I  run  the  bar  side  of  a  turn- 
ing plow  to  the  row  and  weed.  As 
soon  as  the  plant  gets  large  enough) 
I  throw  the  dirt  back,  prime  the 
plant,  and  hill  it  up.  The  next 
working  I  use  a  sweep  or  scraper  to 
plow  it  very  shallow,  to  prevent 
breaking  the  roots.  When  the  most 
forward  plants  begin  to  button  I 
begin  topping,  usually  at  ten  or 
twelve  leaves,  according  to  the 
strength  of  the  plant ;  as  the  sea- 
son advances  top  at  fewer  leaves,  to 
make  the  tobacco  come  in  sooner.  I 
cultivate  new  ground  somewhat  dif- 
ferently. I  usually  weed  with  hoes 
only,  and  give  it  light  plowing  when 
I  hill  it  up.  Keep  the  worms  and 
suckers  off.  When  the  tobacco  is 
ripe  I  have  the  cutters  to  select 
plants  as  nearly  uniform  in  size  and 
color  as  possible,  which  they  hang 
on  sticks  carried  by  a  chap.  Put 
from  six  to  eight  plants  on  a  stick, 
lay  the  tobacco  with  the  end  of  the 
stalk  to  the  sun  just  long  enough  to 
fall  a  very  little,  to  prevent  breaking 
in  packing  on  the  wagon.  In  haul- 
ing, have  a  frame  fifteen  feet  long  on 
which  you  may  put  three  coops, 
making  a  load  of  one  hundred 
sticks.  Have  log  barns  tightly 
daubed  to  the  top,  size  16,  18  or  20 
feet  square,  with  four  firing  tiers  in 
the  body,  the  bottom  tier  raising  the 
tobacco  so  you  can  just  easily  reach 
the  tips  of  the  leaves.  Put  the  sticks 
about  ten  inches  apart  on  the  tier. 
I  then  put  ten  or  twelve  fires  of  coal 
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in  a  barn  which  will  raise    the  heat 
100°  Fahrenheit,  at  the  start,  if  the 
tobacco  is  well  yellowed  on  the  hill. 
I  keep  it  at  100°,  say  from  lo  to  20 
hours.     When  the   first  leaves    on 
the    plant  get    yellow  and  the    top 
leaves  (usually  called  tips)  get  a  pea 
green,  I  commence  raising  the  heat 
slow.y,  first  105°,  then  110°,  then 
to  115°.     Just    here    nothing    but 
experience  can    teach  you  what  to 
do.     How  fast  and  how   high  to  go 
to  fix  the  color  can  only  be    taught 
at  the  barn.     If  you  raise  too  slow- 
ly, you    will    sponge    the  tobacco 
making  a  rusty,  dirty  color  ;  if  too 
rapidly,  you  will  cause  it  to  splotch 
or  redden.  I  never  go  beyond  115° 
until  the  leaves  begin  to  curl  at  the 
ends,  I    then  go  to  120°,    when   I 
stop  until  the  leaf  is  about   quarter 
or  half  cured  ;  then  to  125°,  beyond 
which  you  must    not  go    until  the 
leaf      is     cured.      Then     advance 
5°    every  hour    up   to  17-5°  (never 
go  beyond  180°),  and  keep  the  heat 
regular  until  the  stem  and  stalk  are 
dry.     If  you  wish  to  get  the  tobac- 
co out  of  the  barn  immediately,take 
the  fire  and  ashes   out  and  put  very 
wet  straw  on  the  places,    and   cover 
the  barn  floor  with  wet  straw.   Care 
should  be  taken  to  keep  the    straw 
wet  on  the  places    from  which  the 
fires  were  removed,  as  they  will  dry 
it  very  rapidly.     When  the  tobacco 
comes,  it    should    be  taken  to    the 
storeing    barn    and   crowded    very 
tight  in  the  tier.     The    tier  should 
be  close  enough  for   the  tips  to  lap 
on  the  tier  below.     I  think  this  pres 


Ferablc  to    bulking    newly  cured  to- 
bacco.    Do  not  let    the  tobacco  get 
very  soft  after  it  is   cured,  as  it  wil 
change  its  color  ;  to  prevent  it,  use 
small  coal  fires  to    keep  it  dry.     It 
takes  about    four  days    and  "three 
nights  to    cure  a    barn    of  tqjba.cco  ; 
though  if  the  tobacco    is     very  yel'- 
low  it  can  be  cured  in  less  time."  l| 
stripping,  I  have  the  tobacco  pulled 
off  the  stalk   and    assorted   leaf  by 
leaf,  making  four  grades  of  leaf  and 
one  grade  of  lugs,    and    smoothing, 
the  leaves  out   straight.     If  the  t*- 
bacco  is  very  soft    when  1    strip,  I 
hang  it  on  drawn  sticks  and  hoist  it 
to  order  it.     I  sometimes  bulk  it  on 
sticks,  and  I    really  believe  it    the 
nicest  and  safest  way  of  keeping  it. 
I  like  to  finish    stripping  in  March, 
that  I  may  have  the  benefit    of  it's 
winds  to  dry  out  the  tobacco  and  get 
it  down.     Do  not  bulk  it  too  urv?  it 
will  not  show  so  well. 

For  prizing,  I  use  tierces  three' 
feet  long,  the  staves  drawn  inside, 
they  are  very  handy  to  pack  in,'and 
will  hold  from  four  to  eight  hundred 
pounds  in  a' tierce.  I  do  not  think 
that  any  land  with  a  red  clay  wiH 
make  fine  tobacco.  It  requires  a 
light  gray' soil  with  a  yellow  porous 
clay. 

As  to  the  comparative  profit  in 
raising  sun  cured  tobacco,  I'  am 
confident  that  where  the  land  is 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  it,  the 
profit  on  coal  cured  tobacco  will 
treble  that  on  sun  cured.— 
If  however  the  land  is  not  adapted 
to  the  growth  of  yellow  tobacco5the 
farmer  should  go  for  the  pounds 
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eological  Survey   and  Observations. 


STTER  FROM  THE  STATE  GEOLOGIST. 


SlR. — I  transmit  herewith  an 
DStract  of  meteorological  observa> 
ons  made  for  the  Survey  by  a 
amber  of  volunteer  observers  in 
fferent  parts  of  the  State.  There 
*e  already  eight  of  these  who  have 

en  furnished  with  instruments 
id  blanks,  and  by  the  end  of  the 
jar  I  hope  to  increase  the  number, 
■  as  to  extend  the  system  of  obser- 
itions  over  the  entire  State,  with  a 
ew  to  the  definite  and  satisfactory 
stermination  of  the  more  import- 
it  elements  of  our  local  and  gene- 
,1  climates.  The  connection  of 
is  subject   with  the  improvement 

agriculture  and  the  introduction 
(id  extension  of  new  industries,  is 
[  important  as  it  is  obvious. 
;The  gentlemen  who  have  under- 
ken  these  observations  in  the  in- 
Test  of  the  science  of  North  Car- 
ina have  done  so  without  reward. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  find  ob- 
rvers  in  a  number  of  other  towns, 
^ich  have  been  selected  as  proper 
r  meteorological  stations,  but  hope 
at  when  the  matter  is  better 
iderstood  and  its  importance 
>re  fully  realized,    this    difficulty 

II  be  removed. 

These  points  were  selected  so  as 
eliminate  not  only  the  general 
?ments  of  climate  for  the  whole 
ate,  but  also  to  develop  the  local 
d  regional  differences  and  peculi- 
ties  ,  which  have  so  controlling 
influence  on  some  of  the  most 
portant  branches  of  agricultual 
lustry.  They  are  generally  50 
75  miles  apart. 


Besides  the  places  given  in  the 
accompanying  abstract,  instruments 
will  be  sent  as  soon  as  opportunity 
for  transmission  shall  be  found,  to 
observers  at  Franklin  and  Webster  ; 
and  observations  are  made  for  the 
Agricultural  Department  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States 
at  Oxford,  Albemarle,  Statesville 
and  Ashville.  In  addition  to  these, 
observers  are  needed  in  the  follow- 
ing places  :  Roanoke  Island  and 
Rutherfordton,  and  instruments, 
blanks  and  instructions  will  be  fur- 
nished as  in  other  cases,  partly  by 
the  Agricultural  Department  and 
partly  by  the  Survey.  The  obser- 
vations only  require  two  or  three 
minutes  three  times  a  day. 

It  is  very  desirable  to  add  barom> 
etical  to  the  other  observations,  but 
as  I  have  Lot  been  able  to  procure 
the  instruments  from  either  of  the 
departments  above  mentioned,  and 
as  they  are  too  expensive  to  be  fur- 
nished by  the  Survey,  they  must  be 
omitted  for  the  present. 

Besides  the  general  advantage  of 
such  a  system  of  observations,  both 
to  practical  agriculture  and  the 
science  of  meteorology,  there  may 
be  expected  the  scarcely  less  im- 
portant incidental  benefits  of  a  dif- 
fusion among  our  own  people,  of  a 
knowledge  of  the  characteristics  of 
their  particular  local  climates,  and 
a  habit  of  observing  and  estimating 
such  important  conditions  of  suc- 
cessful agriculture,  and  also  of 
having  the  attention  of  agricultu- 
rists abroad  drawn  to  the  remarka- 
ble and  unequalled  range  of  these 
climates,  and  of  their  special  and 
valuable  adaptations. 

Very  respectfully, 
W.  C.  Kerr,  State  Geologist. 
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North  Carolina. 
In  a,  recent  visit  North  we  were 
frequently  asked  such  questions  as 
these,  What  is  the  value  of  your 
lands?  What  is  the  character  of 
your  production  ?  What  the  condi- 
tion of  your  labor?  What  the 
etatua  of  a   Northern    immigrant  ? 


&c,  &c.,.  Wc  have  also  been  n\ 
peatedly  interrogated  to  like  pin 
port  by  such  letters  as  the  one  wt 
publish  from  Mr.  Morey  of  Nichol:' 
N.  Y.  In  answer  to  these  enqu; 
ries  vre  deem  it  expedient  to  puli 
lish  our  views,  rather  than  commi 
nicate  with  each  interrogator  sepf 
rately. 

There  are  few   States  in  which 

greater  variety  of  soil   and   climal 

can  be  found  than  in    North  Carci 

lina.     From    the  hot  sun  upon  tli 

arid  sands  of  the  sea  shore,  to  til 

cold  winter  blasts  that  fiercely  swee< 

askant  our  mountain    sides,  can  II 

found    intermediate  as  genial  ami 

equable  climate,  as    can    be  foun: 

under   the   beautiful   skies   of    tri 

vine-clad  hills  of  France.     The  e:i 

tremes  of  this  latitude,  ascertained 

from    actual  observation  and  car«l 

fully    kept   records,    show  no  sud 

diversity  as  marks    inoro   Northerl 

regions,  the  thermometer  in  the  la 

thirty    years    having    never     gori 

above       102°        Fahrenheit,     nfj 

12°    below  zero.     These    extreme 

occurred  only  onco  during  that  pi 

riod,  scarcely  ever   reaching  highii 

than  94°   or  below    16°.     Easteil 

North  Carolina,   like  all  regions 

like    topography,    level    and    wi 

much    marsh   land,  is  more  or  le 

subject    to  malaria,    which  rende 

ague  and  fever  endemic,  but  is  cor 

pensatcd  by  the  fact  that    cases 

malignant  fever    are    of  rare  occi 

rence.     The    middle  section  is  tfi\ 

considerable  extent  undulating,  a:j 

hence  the  climate  lacks  that  humi 
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found  farther  east,  and  in  point 
lealth    will    favorably    compare 
fh   Ohio  or  Massachusetts.     The 
ieatern  portion  of  the  State,  being 
»untainous,  is  upon  a  higher  level 
contains   a  more   rarefied   and 
rer  atmosphere,  and  many  parts 
it  are  much  frequented   by  per- 
ns suffering  from   pulmonary  and 
ler  diseases.     The  scenery  of  this 
btion,  with  its  majestic  mountains, 
varigated    vegetation,    its  means 
iring    streams    and  rushing    cas- 
tles,is  said  by  one*,  whose  appre* 
ation    of  the   beautiful,  both  by 
iture    and    cultivation,    rendered 
oa  a  judge    of  no  common  preten> 
)ns,    to  exceed    in  grandeur  and 
eliness,    that    of    the  justly   far 
med    alps    themselves.     Between 
limits    mentioned,   almost  any 
iinate  can  be  found  in  North  Car- 
ina, that  can  be   had  in  any  part 
the  Temperate  Zone. 
The  different  kinds    of  soil   may 
So    be    classed   according    to  the 
ove  division,   the    Eastern   being 
pnerally  level,  light  or  sandy,  with 
ually  a  porous  yelloAv  clay  subsoil. 
l  this  section  marl    is  abundant,  a 
ratum  of  varying    thickness,  oat 
opping    at    some    places,  and  at 
hers  going  to  considerable  depths, 
o  deep    for   economical    working, 
iderlies   almost  the  entire    extent 
an  average   depth   of  about  four 
et  below   the  surface.     This  fur- 
shes  a  ready  and  cheap  fertilizer, 
ting  finely,  chiefly  mechanically, 
>on  the  light  sandy  soil.  The  chief 
•oducts  of  this  portion  of  our  State 

♦Bishop  Ives  of  North  Carolina. 


are,cotton,  corn,  oats,  peanuts,  rice, 
and  turpentine,  and  the  adaptability 
of  the  soil  to  the  production  of  these 
articles,  specially  for  the  growth  of 
cotton,    is  rarely  excelled  in    other 
localities.  It  is  true,  that  in  a  good 
season  and  propitious  circumstances, 
one  acre  of  the    fertile  Mississippi 
Valley    yields  a  much    larger  crop 
than  is  ever  realized  here,  yet  when 
we  take  into  consideration  the  dam- 
age to   crops    resultant  upon  over- 
flows, worms,     &c,   which  are    fre- 
quent   in    the    farther    South,  but 
scarcely  known  to   us,  we  find,  that 
through  any  given  period,  the  ave- 
rage would  be  in  our  favor.     Few 
species  of  agriculture    afford  so  am- 
ple a  remuneration  as  the  judicious 
cultivation  of  cotton,   and  its  effects 
are  becoming   visible    in    the  rapid 
recovery   of  this    section  from    the 
waste  and  desolation  of  the  war. 

The  soil  of  the  Middle  portion  of 
North  Carolina, lying  between  79th 
and  81st  degrees  of  longitude,  is  of 
a  heavier  and  more  tenacious  char" 
acter,  with  a  great  deal  of  red  clay, 
loam,  and,  upon  the  ridges,  light 
gravel.  A  small  part  of  this  sec- 
tion, as  Mecklenburg,  Cabarras  and 
other  counties  upon  the  South  Car- 
olina line,  is  devoted  principally  to 
the  cultivation  of  cotton,  but  the 
more  prominent  products  are  tobac- 
co, wheat,  corn,  and  oats.  Wheat 
here,  for  the  last  few  years, has  been 
an  uncertain  crop,  and  in  conside- 
ration of  the  competition  afforded 
by  the  great  wheat  growing  West,it 
is  thought  not  to   be  a  very  profita- 


Od 
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ble  one.  The  poverty  brought 
upon  the  people  by  the  war  has 
preventocl  them  from  making  the 
necessary  outlay,  and  the  urgent 
demand  for  money  has  pressed  them 
(unwisely)  to  cultivate  as  much  sur- 
face as'possible,  so  that  the  average 
yield  per  acre  has  been  reduced  to 
perhaps  not  more  than  seven  or 
eight  bushels.  Tobacco  is  here  the 
great  staple,  the  finest  made  in  the 
world  being  produced  in  Caswell, 
Rockingham,  Person,  and  Gran- 
ville, and  in  the  adjoining  counties 
in  Virginia,  the  more  successful 
farmers  not  in  frequently  seK 
ling  their  crop  for  the  ex- 
orbitant price  of  $1,00  per 
pound.  The  low  lands,  alluvial 
deposits,  of  the  Dan,  Catawba  and 
Yadkin,  afford  fine  localities  for  the 
cultivation  of  Indian  corn  ;  produ- 
cing, in  extreme  instances  80,  and 
ordinarily  from  40  to  50  bushels  per 
acre.  The  agricultural  interest  of 
this  section  suffered  greatly  from 
the  war,and  is  nowr  sadly  in  need  of 
capital  and  a  more  intelligent  class 
of  labor. 

The  Western  or  mountainous 
part  of  North  Carolina  furnishes 
fine  farms  for  rearing  stock,  and  of 
late  tobacco  has  formed,  with  wheat, 
corn  and  oats, an  important  clement 
in  its  agricultural  products.  Pure 
planting  is  not  however,  the  great- 
est attraction  of  this  region,  for  in 
its  mountains  lie  hidden  beds  of 
wealth  in  almost  all  kinds  of  mine- 
ral ores.  Before  the  discovery  of 
California   one    half    of    the    gold 


used  in  the  U.  S.  was  obtained  froi 
the  mines  of  Western  North.  Caro 
lina,  and  its  iron  has  formed  n: 
mean  item  in  our  commerce.  Ap 
pies,  peaches,  peas,  cranberries,au(! 
in  fact  almost  every  variety  of  fruit 
are  produced  here  to  a  high  decrc 
of  perfection.  A  large  proportion  o. 
our  finest  apples  are  indigenous  I 
North  Carolina.  So  also  are  th 
Flowers,  Catawba  and  many  of  th: 
best  varieties  of  grapes. 

The  labor  of  North  Carolina,  es 
pecially  in  the  Eastern  and  Middl 
sections,  is  composed  to  a  large  ex 
tent,  nine- tenths  perhaps,  of  nc 
groes,  former  slaves.  Immediately 
after  the  war  that  resulted  in  thei 
emancipati  on,  they  proved  to  be 
almost  w7ith  exception,  profitless  t 
their  employers,  being  by  natur 
thriftless  and  improvident,  and  sud 
denly  divested  of  the  wrholesom< 
restraint  of  our  system  of  Souther) 
slavery,  which  had  made  of  a  bar 
barous  people  examples  of  the  high 
est  type  ever  reached  by  their  race 
Stern  necessity,  however,  makes  m1 
exception  for  favoritism,  and  thl' 
"wolf  at  the  door"  soon  put  theD! 
to  work,  and  we  do  not  hesitate  tc 
say,  that  as  long  as  we  continue  ou' 
present  system  of  farming,  larg 
farms  and  many  laborers  under  on1 
superintendent,  they  arc  the  bes 
laborers  the  South  can  have.  W» 
also  take  pleasure  in  remarking  ei 
passant,  that  considering  their  sud! 
den  manumission  and  immediat 
enfranchisement,  and  the  fact  tha 
in  their  ignorance  they  became  th 
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honest  man,  one  demanding  and  re- 
ceiving curtesy  and  every  kind  of 
respect.  Unfortunately  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  sectional  harmony  and 
brotherly  love  between  Brother 
Jonathan  and  Johnnie  Reb,  honest 
Northern  immigrants  among  us 
have  been  exceedingly  rare,  in  fact 
so  much  so  that  the  production  of 
half  dozen  in  the  State  would  doubt- 
less cure  a  malignant  case  of  small- 
pox. As  a  general  thing  our  North- 
ern immigrants  have  come  among 
us  with  the  sacred  purpose  of 
christianizing  and  enlightening  the 
benighted  heathen,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  turn  an  honest  penny  by 
serving  them  in  some  lucrative  civil 
office.  Such  hypocritical  office 
seekers,  or  bigoted  idiots,  were  just- 
ly loathed  and  spurned  by  an  in- 
dignant people. 

The  great  scandal  brought  upon 
North  Carolina  has  been  the  result 
of  heated  partisan  strife.  We  then 
here  in  concluding  this  article  make 
an  earnest  appeal  to  the  political 
press  of  North  Carolina,  that  it 
would  remember,  that  while  a  pro- 
per administration  of  government 
is  important,  the  development  of 
her  resources  is  paramount;  that  it 
strive  for  the  prosperity  of  her  peo- 
ple, and  that,  however  warm  grow 
the  contast,  care  be  taken  that  party 
zeal  run  not  ahead  of  love  for  the 
State  and  that  nothing  be  said  or 
done  that  will  bring  dishonor  upon 
ugrant    has    not     found     himself  |  the  fair    fame   or    soil  the  hitherto 


>ols  for    incendiary  Northern    ad- 
pnturers  and  base  men   in  our  own 
lidst,  we  can   but  wonder    at  their 
ocility  and  general  good  behavior. 
(e  believe,  however   that  the  per- 
aanent  prosperity  of  the  South  de- 
lands  a  more    intelligent   laboring 
lass,  and  a  more  intimate   relation 
ind  a  closer  identity  of  interest  be- 
iveen  land   and    labor,   which    can 
jily   be  affected  by  divisions  and 
bdivisions  of  our  farms  and  aboli- 
on  of  staple  culture. 
Good  land  can  be  had  near  our 
Dunty  seat,  Tarboro,  at  from  $20 
P  $4tTper  acre5  auc*  in  almost  any 
ortion  of  the   State  from   $15  to 
j30.     The  immigrant  party,  refer- 
fl  to  in   Mr.  Morey's  letter,  was, 
;e  think,  mistaken  in  their  estimate 
f  Southern  land.     It  is  not  worth- 
fete,  but  to  a  great  extent  exhausted, 
nd  by  a  proper  method  of  improve- 
ment with  clover,  lime,    &c,  conld 
Don    be    resuscitated.      The    idea, 
pry  prevalent  North, that  the  South 
3  a  century  behind  in  farming,  will 
jardly   bear   assertion,    when    it  is 
2eollected  that  here  are   produced 
tie  great  staples  of  Commerce,  Cot- 
n,  Sugar  and  Tobacco  in  such  int- 
ensity as  to  dwarf  the  produce  of 
lmost  any  other  country.     There 
as  scarcely  been  an  instance  since 
:ie  war  in  which  the  Northern  im-« 


nor 


Southern  I  bright   cscutheon  of   our    proud  old 

1  Commonwealth.     We  have   a  Great 

,:;,,  I  State,   great    in    past    recollections 

Hie   stains  oi    a    Northern    man         j    '  J °.    •  l  ,       ,        -, 

and  great   in    present   unueveloped 

wealth.     Let  us  protect  and  nourish 

her. 


astly    infe 

eighbor  as  a  practical  farmer 
The  status  of  a   Northern 
sttling   in  North    Carolina,  if  an 
onest   one,  is  that  of  every  other 
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Doings  and  Intentions  on  the  Farm. 

Up  to  this  time,  the  21st  of 
March, the  vegetable  kingdom  show, 
but  little  sign  of  Spring,  as  there  is 
not  a  bloom  to  be  seen.  Rain,  snow 
and  hail  are  of  suchjfrequent  occur- 
rence, .the  effect  has  been  to  retard 
the  progress  of  the  farm  in  propor- 
tion to  that  of  general  vegetation. 
But  as  Providence  has  or- 
dered all  things  right,  even  the 
Spring,  Summer,  Fall  and  Winter, 
■we  may  rest  confident  that  the 
Plum,  Peach,  and  Rose,  will  bloom 
in  due  time  for  his  creatures  to  en- 
joy them,  and  all  the  fruits  of  the 
earth,  if  they  will  render  obedience 
to  the  laws  of  Infinity.  He  has 
commanded  us  to  sow  and  reap,  and 
"eat  bread  by  the  sweat  of  the 
brow,"  to  love  our  neighbors  as 
ourselves,  and  give  alms  the  poor.  As 
we  plead  guilty  to  the  sacred  de^ 
mand,  we  ought  not  complain  be- 
cause we  are  not  up  to  our  calcula- 
tions on  the  farm.  We  are  under 
the  imp  ossion,  that  the  lateness 
of  Spring  will  prove  a  blessing  in 
disguise.  We  have  said  this  much 
because  we  have  heard  such  com- 
plaints of  the  bad  weather.  Since 
our  last,  we  have  been  engaged  in 
composting,  plowing,  repairing:  fen- 
ces, and  cutting  wood.  Our  supply 
of  dry  wood  gave  out  sooner  than 
we  epxected  this  season,  as  the  win- 
ter has  continued  so  long  and  severe, 
and  consequently  we  have  to  burn 
green  wood,  which  makes  it  more 
inconvenient  to  start  a  fire,  especial- 
ly in  the  morning.  We  have  oftiraes 


described  our  method  of  compostim 
and  breaking  land,  therefore  we  wil 
omit  our  process  in  this  No.  of  th 
Farmer. 

Nearly  all  of  the  land  that  ha 
been  run  off  and  checked  is  IT 
feet  each  way.  In  each  of  thes 
checks  we  shall  have  one  load  ( 
about  five  bushels  of  compost  droj 
ed  from  a  dump  cart.  When  th 
compost  is  all  hauled,  we  have  a:i 
the  rows  run  off,  and  when-  dom 
there  will  be  five  rows  to  each  com 
post  row,  the  compost  row  -will  b 
in  the  centre,  so  there  will  be  bu 
two  rows  on  each  side,  and  as  thl 
loads  are  but  17|  feet  apari 
the  shovelers  can  stand  at  the  hea 
and  throw  it  in  the  drill  orbroac 
cast  equally  without  leaving  tt 
pile.  As  soon  as  the  compost  i 
scattered  in  the  drill  or  broadcas 
we  have  it  ridged  up  with  two  ftu 
rows.  We  prefer  to  have  thes 
ridges  made  flat  on  the  top,  as  it :, 
more  convenient  to  plant  on,  and 
they  are  ridged  up  weeks  before  t 
plant  the  better,  as  they  will  hav 
time  to  settle,  insuring  a  bettc" 
stand  of  cotton. 

In  seeding  we  have  the  ro?i 
marked  out  for  the  seed  as  straigb 
as  possible,  and  plant  about  thre, 
bushels  of  seed  to  the  acre  an 
cover  about  one  inch  deep.  Wj 
had  all  of  our  oats  planted  by  th 
last  of  February.  On  the  9th  daj 
of  March  we  sowed  five  acres  i! 
clover  and  killed  one  hog  thi 
weighed  469  pounds.  On  the  15t: 
we  took  down  about   1,000  pound' 
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old  bacon  and  placed  it  on  the 
elves  in  the  smokehouse  and  hung 
3  new  crop  up. 

In  our  last  we  told  you  how  we 
mted  corn  and  need  not  repeat 
cept  to  plant  in  a  deep  furrow 
il  cover  shallow.  Be  certain  not 
J>lant  in  a  high  ridge,as  many  do, 
1  if  you  do,  you  will  be  plowing 
;t  from  the  corn  the  entire  season, 
ich  should  not  be  dono  after  the 
jt  plowing. 

H  is  true  there  are  certain  lands, 
h  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  low- 
ds  of  the  rivers  and  creeks,  that 
ght  produce  better  crops  on  the 
ge  than  on  the  level  culture. — 
ese  lands  should  not  be  planted 
orn,  but  should  be  set   apart  for 


s    and 


grass, 


as    these 


crops 


lid  pay  annually  better.  These 
ds,  as  a  general  thing,  are  very 
vy  and  subject  to  overflow,  and 
owners  thereof  may  go  into  a 
ulation  and  they  will  agree 
l  us  that  oats  and  hay  are  the 
t  profitable  crops  that  can  pos- 
!y  be  realized  from  them.  Our 
dmen  are  working  as  well  as 
Id  be  expected,considering  meat 

bread  are  so  cheap.  We  had 
to  leave  a  few  days  back.  His 
ible  was  his  wife.  He  returned 
he  evening  of  the  same  day. 
ome  rogues  have  been  paying 
r  respects  to  our  turnips.  The 
fashion  ivhipping  post  is  an  ab- 
te  necessity  for  the  present  con- 
>n  of  our  population.  What  good 
be   affected  under   the  present 

Trhen,  oftener  than  otherwise, 


they  arc  allowed  to  go  free  with  a 
little  cost  or  placed  in  jail  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  county  ?  When  you 
imprison  them  and  their  terms  of 
confinement  expire  arc  they  any 
better  ?  No.  For  within  twenty- 
four  hours  thoy  will  steal  again. 

The  negro  considers  it  no  dis- 
credit to  steal  from  a  white  man, 
and  the  reason  is,  as  soon  as  one 
ha3  served  his  term  in  the  peniten- 
tiary he  is  met  by  a  large  majority 
of  his  race  hail  fellow  well  met.  If 
his  own  race  would  act  as  the  white 
and  discard  him  from  them,  then 
their  would  be  some  chance  for  a 
change. 

Not  only  this,these  rascals  can  go 
from  the  penitentiary  to  the  ballot 
box  and  cancel  the  vote  of  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State. 

We  believe  there  are  honest  men 
among  the  colored  race,  and  rascals 
among  the  white,  and  in  order  to 
better  their  condition  they  should 
be  punished  differently. 

Bee  Culture. 
The  attention  of  the  reader  to 
Mr.  Shultz'  essay  in  this  number 
is  especially  directed,  as  we  think 
they  will  agree  with  us,  that  he  is 
master  of  the  bee  culture.  We 
recollect  in  our  youthful  days,when 
it  was  common  for  most  every  fam- 
ily, however  limited  in  circumstan- 
ces, to  have  from  five  to  thirty  hives. 
At  present,  we  know  but  few  who 
have  a  hive.  It  is  quite  certain  that 
a  large  quantity  of  bees  might  be 
kept  to  great  profit  in  the  Eastern 
part  of  Virginia,  North  and  South 
Carolina.  Farmers  consider  the 
subject. 


ibl 
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Railroads  of  North  Carolina. 

We  stand  aghast  at  the  picture, 
when  we  contemplate  our  poverty, 
and  the  uncertain  prospect  of  an 
improvement  in  our  condition,  while 
that  great  engine,  which  to  a  large 
extent  has  bankrupted  the  State, 
.is  so  unwisely  managed  as  to  be  an 
indirect  drain  upon  the  industries  of 
North  Carolina.  If  the  great  mass 
of  the  people  did  but  know  of  what 
vast  importance  the  railroads  might 
prove  by  a  judicious,  wise  and  equi- 
table management,  then  a  change 
would  take  place  for  the  common 
good  of  the  toiling  thousands.  It  is 
a  notorious  fact,  that  such  a  dis- 
crimination in  freights  exists, 
coupled  with  negligence,  misman- 
agement and  peculation,  that  it 
amounts  to  prohibition  of  trade  be- 
tween the  Eastern  and  Western  por- 
tions of  the  State.  We  admit  these  to 
be  hard  charges,  and  should  not  be 
preferred,  except  they  can  be  prov^ 
cd,  which  we  intend  to  do  before 
this  volume  of  the  Farmer  ends. 

We  are  actuated  by  no  other  mo- 
tive than  duty  to  the  interest  we 
represent,  as  we  have  no  personal 
ends  to  accomplish,  save  that  wc 
expect  to  live  and  die  in  North  Car- 
olina, and  our  prayer  is  that  our 
life  blood  be  not  drained  by  this 
monopoly  to  such  an  extent,  as  to 
drive  the  sons  of  this  State  to  more 
favored  Commonwealths.  Before 
we  are  done  with  this  subject,  we 
expect  to  demonstrate,  that  by  a 
proper  system  of  railroading,  the 
agriculturalist,  as  well  as    all  other 


pursuits,  will  increase  100  per  cei 
in  the  State,  and  that  these  vario 
occupations  from  the  highest 
lowest,  will  possess  500  per  cei 
more  of  capital  in  a  few  years.  T 
request  the  papers  of  the  Stai 
without  regard  to  politics  or  re 
gious  creeds,  to  copy.  This  may 
considered  as  the  introductory.  I 
columns  of  the  Farmer  are  open^ 
and  eon  on  this  important  subje 

Grass. 

We  ask  the  special  attention 
our  readers  to  the  proceedings 
the  Goodwyn  Club,  published  it 
ularly  now  in  the  Reconstruct 
Farmer,  and  in  this  number  inc 
ding  two  most  valuable  essays.  I 
article  on  the  mode  of  curing  I 
low  tobacco,  is,  perhaps,  more  pe> 
liarly  interesting  to  those  of  j 
readers  who  are  engaged  in  the 
bacco  culture,  but  the  one  on  gr1 
ses  applies  to  almost  every  sect' 
of  our  State,  end  we  earnestly  I 
the  topics  and  suggestions  thl 
discussed,  may  enlist  the  carii 
consideration  of  the  farmers  I 
North  Carolina. 

We    think  we    venture-   noth' 
when  we  affirm,  that  no  agriculti 
people,  nor  community  of  farm 
can  be   independent  or  prosper*' 
as  long  as  they  devote  their  en; 
energy  to  the    production   of  a 
gle  staple.     Whatever  that    sti, 
be,  whether  an   article  of  prime 
cessity,  as    cotton,    or  one  of  I 
pic  luxury,  as  tobacco,  its  pecu 
and  sole    cultivation,  brings  a  s_ 
of  dependence,  extravagant  cult 
ting,  neglect  of  the  general  fertij 
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1  finally  wasted  and  empovcrish- 
fields  and  empty  purses.  No 
id  reason  can  be  urged  against 
introduction  of  certain  grasses 
the  husbandry  of  Eastern  North 
rolina.  Mr.  Watkins  shows  the 
ifit  to  be  derived  therefrom  in  the 
Idle  section,  and  no  one  will 
ibt  the  policy  of  their  cultiva 
in  Western  North  Carolina, 
those  sections,  such  as  portions 
Kentucky,  Western  Virginia, and 
pur  own  State,  where  there  is  no 
pie,  tho',  perhaps,  so  large  an 
punt  of  money  does  not  annually 
ss  through  the  individual  farmer's 
id,  the  people,  as  a  whole,  are 
re  prosperous,  and  their  lands 
I  for  from  $40,00  to  $160,00  per 
e,  while  that  upon  which  we  raise 
ale  of  cotton  or  one  thousand 
inds  of  tobacco  scarcely  reaches 
;  former  minimum. 

Another  noticeable  fact  connect 
with  grass  culture  is,  that  there 
an  intimate  relation  between 
pk  and  grass,  and  that  while  the 
Jss  grower  enjoys  his  rich  milk 
I  sweet  butter,  his  fat  and  fresh 
f  and  mutton,  the  staple  farmer 
ales  himself  upon  his  simple 
ast  of  hog  and  hominy.  Wc 
\tme  the  assertion  that  not  one- 
th  of  the  farmers  of  Edgecombe 
re  made  butter  enough  for  their 
le,  and  scarcely  a  sufficient  quan- 
\.  of  milk  for  their  tea  and  coffee. 


The  Fence  Again. 
Not  one  single  man,  within  our 
knowledge,  has  what  is  known  as  a 
lawful  fence  around  his  farm.  What 
good  can  the  present  law  of  en- 
closure do,  when  nobody  is  prose- 
cuted? Why  is  it  that  upright, 
honest  ra  n  ;<,f  a^  grand  jurors, 
and  sel  lorn  or  never  present  any- 
one for  a  violation  of  this  time  hon- 
ored law.  It  is  to  be  hoped  i  hat 
their  Honors,  Judge  Moore,  Watts, 
and  other  judges  and  solicitors, will, 
in  future,  force  this  duty  on  them. 
Grand  jurors  are  all  guilty,  and 
consequently  can't  see  how  they 
can  run  their  friends  to  cost,  when 
guilty  of  like  offence.  The  fences, 
in  many  sections  where  we  travel, 
are  in  miserable  condition, and  there- 
fore we  urge  upon  the  officers  of  the 
law,  that  they  see  that  all  offenders 
are  indicted,  aud  brought  to  know 
that  whether  this  law  is  a  plague  on 
the  r  industry  of  the  country  or  a 
benefit,  that  it  shall  be  obeyed  ac- 
cording to  the  letter. 

Prof.  W.  C.  Kerr,  our  accom- 
plished State  Geologist,  has  kindly 
agreed  to  furnish,  for  publication  in 
the  Farmer,  monthly  meteorological 
and  other  valuable  statistical  reports. 


Edgecombe  County  produces  over 
two  hundredth   part    of  all  the 
ton  raised  in  the  South. 


Every  planter  who  rights  grass 
all  the  summer,  and  then  buys  hay, 
ought  to  be  fined  $100,  to  be  held 
in  trust  for  his  children  or  next  of 
kin. 

Ex.  Governor  Clark  has  the  most 
complete  library  in  Edgecombe. 
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Public  Roads  and  Bridges. 

In  many  sections  the  roads  and 
bridges  arc  abominably  kept.  We 
have  laws  directing  how  the  public 
highways  shall  be  kept,  and  if  the 
present  law  legalize  the  condition 
the  roads  arc,  and  have  been,  in  the 
past  winter  and  fall,  then  we  advise 
a  reconstruction  of  this  law. 

But  few  persons  properly  esti- 
mate of  what  vast  importance  to 
the  commerce  of  the  country,  good 
roads  are.  It  must  seem 
apparent  to  every  man,  that  there 
is  a  vast  deal  to  be  saved  in  buggies, 
wagons,  &c,  as  well  as  their  mules 
and  horses,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
time  gained,  in  good  roads.  Let  us 
have  better  roads. 


JEdilor* 


All  communications  for  this  Department  should 
be  addressed  to  B.  W.  Jones,  Surry  C.  H.,  Ya. 


All  farmers,  if  we  may  call  them 
such,  who  buy  axe  and  hoe  han^ 
dies,  ought  to  bo  compelled  to  make 
one  dozen  the  first  rainy  day. 

Our  compliments  are  due  Col. 
Wm.  II.  Knight,  present  sheriff  of 
the  county,  for  a  handsome  Berk- 
shire pig. 

Ooua.— Plant  for  the  first  crop 
of  sugar  corn  when  the  peach  is  in 
bloom,  in  hills  three  feet  apart ; 
cover  an  inch  and  a  half  in  depth. 

Young  lady,  never  marry  any 
man  who  is  ashamed  to  he  seen 
with  his  coat  off  at  work. 


Farmers,  gates    are 
slip  gaps,  or  the  old 


better   than 


style  of  bars. 


Keep  Them  Growing. 
A  good  breed  of  horses,  cattle  or 
hogs,  is  a  good    thing,  if    properly 
attended    to,  but    without    proper 
attention  no    stock  will    amount  to 
much  above    the  ordinary.     For  a 
superior  development  it  is  necessa- 
ry to    commence    with  the    young 
stock  at  the  beginning  by    keeping 
the  dams  well   fed.     When  the  ani- 
mals are  weaned  they    must    never 
want  for  food  or  drink  a  single  hour. 
By  this  means  a  continuous  or  rapid 
growth  is  kept  up,  and  the  animals 
attain    to    large    size   and    heavy 
weight    at     an  early   age.     When 
breeding  animals   are  not  properly 
fed  and    comfortably    sheltered  in 
winter,  the  bad  effect  of  such  treat- 
ment is  not   confined    to  their  own 
want  of  condition — it   is  shared  by 
their    progeny,    and   can  never  be 
remedied.     When  young  stock  arc 
not  fed  well   and  comfortably  shel- 
tered in    winter,  their  growth   be- 
comes stunted,  and   no   subsequent 
amount   of  good  treatment  can    re- 
pair the  damage.     Young   animals 
may  suffer  for  want  of  proper  prov- 
ender  in  summer   and    autumn,  as 
well  as  [in    winter,  and    when  this 
happens  it  stops  continuons  growth 
and  prevents  ultimate  success  in  the 
object  of  the  breeder. — Rural  Ala- 
bamian. 
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Pig  Breeding  and  Feeding. 
Mr.  Mcchi,  the  prince  of  experi- 
mental farmers,  says  the  same  rule 
applies  to  pigs  as  well  as  to  other 
animals ;  choose  the  best  male  pa- 
rent of  a   thrifty   breed.     Let  the 


son  without  losing  any  by  disease. 
To  promote  ventilation  they  were 
all  placed  on  sparred  floors,  and  in 
hot  weather  they  were  treated  daily 
with  a  shower  bath,  which  kept 
them  very  clean.     He  put  straw  on 


breeding  sow  work    for  her  living,  i  the  floors   in  cold   weather,  and  he 


for  if  you  feed  her  bountifully  she 
will  get  fat  and  have  few  pigs.  But 
he  says,  to  have  good  pigs,  she 
must  have  the  right  sort  of  food  to 
make  bone,  muscle  and  fat ;  but 
avoid  the  fatal  mistake  of  giving 
the  sow  a  large  quantity  of  roots 
before  parturition.  Let  her  run  in 
pasture,  and  have  a  moderate  sup- 
ply of  bran,  a  little  meal  and  boilep 
potatoes,  a  few  turnips,  but  very 
faw  mangolds ;  a  moderate  supply 
of  peas,  beans  and  barley,  or  soaked 
Indian  corn  may  be  added,  also 
clover  and  green  peas  in  the  pods. 
Nothing  comes  amiss  to  the  sow. 
The  great  point  is  to  give  a  variety, 
and  not  too  much  of  one  sort,  espe- 
cially roots.  But  after  parturition 
roots  may  be  more  liberally  given, 
especially  cabbage  in  conjunction 
with  other  food,  but  immediately 
after  parturition  the  diet  should  be 
sparing  and  cooling.  In  cold  weath- 
er, warmth  and  shelter  are  indispen- 
sible.  Never  allow  a  pig  to  bury 
itself  in  the  stable  manure,  or  catch 
cold  by  sleeping  on  the  cold  ground. 
For  fattening  pigs,  nothing  beats 
one  third  pea  meal  and  two  thirds 
barley  meal  ;  if  mixed  with  skimm- 
ed milk,  steamed  roots  and  potatoes, 
they  grow  and  fatten  very  fast.  He 
fattened  two  hundred  pigs    one  sea- 


says  pigs  pay  in  manure  better 
than  most  other  animals.  They 
should  have  salt  and  plenty  of  pure 
water. — Maryland  Farmer. 


Selecting  Calves  to  Keep. — 
An  intelligent  stock  raiser  says  : 
"The  points  that  indicate  a  good 
cow  are  discernible  in  the  calf,  and 
why  not  ?  This  may  stagger  some 
dairymen,  but  that  is  just  what  we 
wish  to  do.  A  wholesale  slaughter- 
ing of  calves-  in  the  spring  is  wrong. 
A  calf  will  show  a  good  milk  mirror, 
as  well  as  a  cow,  and  a  rich  cream 
color  udder  as  well  as  a  cow, ;  a 
healthy,  thrifty  ^looking  and  strong 
loin  as  well  as  a  cow.  And  these 
points  make  up  the  cow  every  time. 
Let  the  breed  be  what  it  may,  this 
is  our  experience  in  the  matter.  A 
calf  that  is  worth  ten  or  fifteen  dol- 
lars should   not   be    killed  for  the 

lack  of  judgment  in  selecting." 

o— . 

Gapes  in  Chickens. — It  is  now 
well  understood  that  gapes  in  young 
chickens  is  produced  by  worms  in 
the  throat.  A  writer  in  the  Amer- 
ican Entomologist  recommends  car- 
bolic acid  in  small  quantities  in  the 
feed  as  a  preventive.  In  cases 
where  the  disease  has  already  shown 
itself,  he  proposes  a  cure  by  strip*, 
ping  a  small  quill  feather  to  near 
the  small  end,  dipping  it  into  a  so*- 
lution  ot  the  acid,  and  swabbing 
out  the  throat  of  the  bird. 
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Male  Influence. 
It  lias  not  been  definitely  ascer- 
tained the  precise  influence  the  cock 
has  upon  the  hen  in  succeeding 
clutches  ;  nor  how  long  the  male 
influence  is  felt  after  the  birds  are 
separated.  Some  breeders  assert 
that  eggs  laid  by  a  hen  five  days 
after  separation  from  the  cock  will 
produce  chicks.  Others  give  four 
days,  and  others  again  claim  that 
eggs  are  not  impregnated  after  the 
third  day.  We  have  made  a  num- 
ber of  experiments,  and  from  them 
have  ascertained  that  three  days  are 
about  the  average  time  of  fertility. 
We  have  bred  a  light  Brahma  hen 
to  a  Houdan  cock,  producing  a  very 
pretty  cross,  and  afterwards,  and  in 
the  same  season,  bred  the  same  hen 
to  a  light  Brahma  cock,  from  which 
were  produced  a  handsome  clutch 
of  light  chickens,  and  to  all  appear- 
ances perfectly  pure.  Other  bree- 
ders have  had  different  results,  but 
why,  we  are  unable  to  say. — Plan- 
ter and  Farmer.        . 

Warts  on  Animal*. — In  a  late 
number  of  your  paper  I  saw  an 
inquiry  for  a  way  to  remove  warts 
on  cows  and  horses.  I  will  give  you 
my  remedy,  which  I  have  never 
known  to  fail.  It  is  simple,  and 
within  the  reach  of  all.  Some  may 
think  it  too  simple  to  have  faith  in 
it,  but  if  they  will  rub  then:  occa^ 
sionally  with  hog's  lard,  they  will 
soon  disappear— you  may  think 
very  mysteriously. —  Country  Gen- 
tleman, 


Beet. — For  the  principal  summer 
crop  sow  when  the  peach  trees  are 
in  bloom.  In  this  lattitude  you 
may  sow  also  in  August,  September 
and  October.  Plant  in  drills  from 
one  foot  to  fifteen  inches  apart,  and 
cover  from  one  inch  to  one  inch  and 
a  half  in  depth  according  to  the 
season  and  the  condition  of  the 
soil. 

Okra. — Plant  when  frosts  are 
over,  or  at  the  same  time  with  snap 
beans,  in  drills  three  or  four  feet 
apart ;  drop  several  seeds  together 
two  feet  apart ;  cover  an  inch  and  a 
half  in  depth  ;  thin  out  to  one  stalk 
at  each  place. 

Cucumber.— Plant  when  danger 
from  frosts  is  believed  to  be  over, 
in  hills  six  feet  apart,  ten  or  twelve 
seeds  in  a  hill,  and  cover  with  one 
inch  of  soil ;  thin  out  to  three  plants 
in  each  hill. 

Lima  Bean. — Plant  when  the 
weather  has  become  warm  in  spring, 
in  hills  four  feet  apart,  setting  the 
poles  before  planting ;  cover  one 
inch,  thin  out  to  three  plants  in 
each  hill. 

Parsely. — Sow  early  in  the 
spring  in  drills  one  foot  apart ;  cov- 
er half  an  inch  deep  ;  gradually  thin 
out  tho  plant  to  from  six  to  nine 
inches  apart. 


Parsnip. — Plant  the  same  as 
beet,  except  do  not  cover   so   deep. 
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For  the  Reconstructed  Farmer. 
Every  Day  Life. 


BY   CAROLINA. 


Fes,  this  sweeping,  sewing,  (.lus- 
ting, darning,  cooking,  mending, 
managing,  bread  baking  every  day 
life  !  Very  dull  and  monotonous  it 
seems  sometimes  when  the  wearied 
brain  and  body  call  out  for  recrea- 
tion and  rest,  and  yet  there  is  a 
beauty  and  sunshine  in  it  that 
ought  to  gladden  the  hearts  and 
lighten  the  cares  of  all. 

Woman  is  made  for,  and  adapted 
to,  this  domestic  life,  and  no  where 
else  can  she  find  so  much  of  true 
happiness.  Ambition  may  lure  for 
a  while,  but  brings  no  satisfactory 
happiness,  and  celebrity  alone  fills 
no  woman's  heart.  I  would  not 
have  women  bury  their  talents,  but 
rather  improve  them  to  the  utmost, 
yet,  not  to  the  neglect  of  the  more 
sacred  duties  of  making  homes  and 
hearts  happy.  Book  writing  doubt- 
less brings  its  pleasures,  but  the 
applause  of  a  critical  public  is  no 
sweeter  to  the  ears  of  a  successful 
authoress,  than  baby  laughter  to 
her  who  wastes  (?)  her  leisure  time 
telling  little  pink  toes  which  little 
pig  went  to  market  and  which  little 
pig  stayed  at  home.  The  pursuit 
of  knowledge  and  the  cultivation  of 
talent,  greatly  add  to  her  pleasures, 
but  this  every   day  life,  which  may 


seem  so  harrassing  to  some  over 
taxed  women,  is  the  most  satisfying, 
most  elevating  and  joy  giving  of 
any  other  life. 

Training  a  child  "in  the  way  he 
should  go,"  is  a  nobler  and  more 
arduous  task  than  writing  a  book, 
and  it  is  the  difficulty  and  responsi- 
bility of  these  labors  that  makes 
it  so  necessary  that  attention  should 
be  given  to  the  culture  and  training 
of  women.  An  abundance  of  talent 
and  tact  is  needed  in  a  woman's 
life,  and  the  trifles  of  every  day  life, 
are  constant  subjects  for  the  exer- 
cise of  both.  This  life  is  made  up 
of  trifles,  but  they  are  the  stepping 
stones  which  lead  us  on  to  the  suc- 
cessful accomplishment  of  woman's 
special  mission.  Attention  to  these 
little  matters  will  fill  our  lives  with 
bright  sunshine,  and  encircle  our 
brows  with  a  crown  brighter  and 
dearer  than  the  green  laurel  leaves 
of  fame. 

"Yes,  it  is  very  easy  to  write^ 
sighs  one  woman,  as  cookless  and 
alone  she  prepares  her  dinner.  "Yes 
indeed,  if  she  sees  any  beauty  in 
this  I  wish  she  would  darn  it"echoes 
another,  as  she  looks  in  dismay  at 
the  enormous  "void"  in  her  hus- 
bands sock,  the  umistakable  evi- 
dence of  much  walking. 

I  admit  I  see  no  beauty  in  a  worn 
sock,  and  darning  is  an  uninterest- 
ing occupation  per  se.  Neither  do 
I  see  beauty  in  a  dark,  rainy  day, 
and  yet  how  pitiable  would  be  our 
condition  if  no  rainy  days  ever  come, 
and  so  if  we  have  no  mending  and 
darning  to  do,  then  we  will  lose  so 
many  pleasures  that  walk  hand  in 
hand  with  the  provoking  rents  in 
children's  clothes,  and  the  ugly 
holes  in  socks.  But  even  darning 
can  be  shown  of  half  its  horrors. — 
As  you  intertwine  the  threads, 
filling  up  the  open  places,  think  of 
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him  for  whom  it  is  done,  of  the  steps 
taken  in  his  endeavors  to  provide 
for  you  ;  of  how  aimless  and  dreary 
his  life  would  be  without  your 
cheerful  smile,  and  how  joyless 
yours  would  be  without  his  love. — 
Think  of  his  generous  love  and  con- 
siderate care,  of  his  many  virtues 
(forgetting  his  faults),  and  amid  such 
happy  thoughts  the  dreaded  work 
becomes  a  pleasure,  and  as  you  lay 
aside  your  needle  and  thimble,  be 
thankful,  happy  wife,  that  the  duty 
of  darning  is  still  one  of  your  home 
pleasures.  When  it  ceases  to  be  a 
duty,  your  heart  will  have  lost  much 
of  its  freshness  and  happiness. 

Cooking  is  certainly  an  every  day 
occurrence  of  life,  and  an  occur- 
rence of  every  day  life,  but  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  done  has  much  to 
do  with  our  happiness.  Husbands 
are  decidedly  "of  the  earth,  earth- 
y,"  and  good  meals  have  a  most 
soothing  effect  on  turbulent  tem- 
pers. The  pleasure  of  the  family 
meeting  at  breakfast  can  often  be 
increased  by  attention  to  small 
things.  Have  your  coffee  and 
complexion  clear ;  the  cloth, 
your  collar  and  the  chil- 
dren clean  ;  your  smiles  and  the 
silver  bright,  and  the  meal  will  be 
a  pleasant  occurrence;  and  when 
dinner  comes  dimples  and  desert 
add  much  to  the  repast.  Buttons 
too  are  little  things,  and  yet  what 
wife  does  not  know  the  peculiar 
feelings  which  arise  at  the  cry  of 
"button  off."  To  make  this  every 
day  life  perfect  we  must  attend  to 
these  trifles,  and  we  must  cultivate 
a  cheerful  and  contented  spirit, 
satisfied  with  the  consciousness  of 
making  one  heart  happier  and  one 
life  gladder  by  our  efforts.  If  we 
perform  all  the  duties  which  lie 
around  us  at  home,  we  will  find  no 
time  for  wider  fields   in   which   to 


benefit  our  race.  Our  work  and 
our  rewa.d  are  there,  and  if  we  are 
interested  in  our  labors  we  will  find 
no  time  nor  inclination  to  gossip, nor 
fall  into  any  of  the  evils  "which  so 
easily  beset  us,"  when  unoccupied. 
Our  duties  differ  according  to  time, 
place,  and  circumstances,  but  what1* 
ever  the  duty  be  let  us  each  one 
perform  our  part  well,  irrespective 
of  the  course  pursued  by  others. — 
No  matter  how  many  flounces  Mrs. 
S.,  has  on  her  new  silk  dress,  she  is 
responsible  for  her  acts  and  dry- 
goods  bill;  never  mind  if  Mrs.  H., 
did  tell  Miss  M.,  that  your  last 
winter's  cloak  looked  old  and  shabby, 
and  that  your  parlor  carpet  is  patch- 
ed. These  are  smaller  things  than 
the  details  of  every  day  life,  and 
should  not  have  weight  enough  to 
cloud  one  moment  a  sunny  brow.  Is 
not  a  home  more  than  costly  car-* 
pets  ?  Is  not  a  wife  more  than  cost* 
ly  apparel,  and  is  not  the  courage 
to  do  right  worth  more  than  "pur-, 
pie  and  fine  linen  ?"  And  the  con* 
sciousness  of  being  a  helpmeet  and 
a  solace  to  your  husband,  is  it  not 
an  antidote  for  all  the  stings  which 
a  frivolous  tongue  can  inflict  on  a 
woman's  tender  point— love  of 
dress?  Is  Mrs.  B.'s  domestic  life 
brighter  or  her  children  more  lovely 
because  she  keeps  three  servants, 
while  you  only  keep  one  and  cheers 
fully  do  your  own  housework  ?  Be 
content,  and  cultivate  the  graces 
which  adorn  every  day  life;  think 
not  your  talents  wasted  when  ex- 
pended on  these  home  trifles,  seek 
for,  and  bask  in,  the  sunlight  which 
lurks  among  these  duties,  and  you 
will  find  a  deeper  happiness  than 
the  admiration  of  society,  or  the 
possession  of  much  worldly  store 
can  give.     Remember 

"Honor  and  shame  from  no  condition  rise. 
Act  well  thy  part-,  there  all  the  honor  lies." 


POOLE   &z  HUNT, 

Founders  and  Mechinists, 

BALTIMORE,    MD. 

MANUFACTURERS   OF 

PORTA  BIEAA/D  STATIONARY 

STEAM  ENGINES  AND  BOILERS, 

Babcock  &  Wilcox  Patent  Tubulous  Steam  Boilers, 

James  Leffels  Patent  American  Double 
Turbine  Water  Wheel, 

SAW    AND    GRIST    MILLS, 
IFMo-U-iriiig;  2&£±11  Macliinery, 

SI3LA.Wri.NGr,  PULLEYS    A.NI3    H-AJSTGKETtS, 


Machinery  for  White  Lead  Works  and  Oil  Mills. 


March,  1872. 


SEND    FOR    CIRCULARS. 
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CONTINUED  TRIUMPHS  FOR  THE 


1    Virginia  State  Agricultural  Society  —Silver  Meaals  for  each  size,    right  hand  and  left  hand, 
from  field  trials  in  Am-ust  last. 

2.  Border  Agricultural  Society,  Danville,  Va. — First  Premium. 

3.  Petersbttrg  Fair — First  Premium. 

4.  North  Carolina  State  Fair — First  Premium. 

5.  Georgia  State  Fair  (at  Macon) — First  Premium. 

Note — The  report  of  the  "Dispatch,"  of  this  PfowTng  Match  at  the  State  Fair,  says:  "ft  ms  a 
noteworthy  fact  that  every  plowman  (some  twelve,  in  number)  came  forward  with  a  WATT 
PLOW  to  show  his  skill."  And  this  voluntary  compliment  by  the  plowmen  is  the  highest 
testimonial  ever  awarded. 

From  the    Special  Correspondent  at  Columbia,    S.  C,  Nov.  18th,    1871,  of  th<j  C  ston 

Daily  News. 

PLOUGHING  MATCH. 

Across  the  enclosure  in  an  old  field,  a  Plowing  Match  in  progress  was  watched  *  th  in- 
terest by  a  large  number  of  persons.     The  entrees  were  as  fdlows: 

D.  B.  DeSassure,  of  Richland,  enters  a  pair  of  farm  mules  and  double  horse  left-hat -«  Watt 
Plow  against  world. — Nat.  Rountree  plowman. 

J.  M.  Crawford,  Lexington,  enters  a  double-horse  right  hand  Watt  Plow. 

Leroy  Lewis  (colored),  Richland,  entcs  a  single  horse  Watt  Plow. 

The  above  PLOWS  and  PLOWMEN  each  received  the  highest  premnims  .^warded  then 
and  there. 

All  kinds  of  Plows  and  Plow  Castings  and  Agricultural  Machinery  an d  Implements  in 
general  use,  kept  on  hand,  with  Excelsior  Reaper  and  Mower. 

A  liberal  discount  to  merchants  and  wholesale  dealers. 

We  give  highest  market  price  for  good  Scrap  Cast  Iron. 

Send  for  circulars  and  price-list.  ft  KNIGHT. 

H,'.  1  mklin  Street, 

Mareh,  1872-ly  Richmond,  Va. 
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RECONSTRUCTED  FARMER 


• 


DEVOTED    TO 


The  Fann,  the  Garden,  and  the  Household. 


MIGPEN  &  STAMPS, 


Editors. 


For  "  the  Howard  Amendment,"  Agricultural  Amendment, 
For  the  Sword  and  Bayonet,  tb#  Plow-Share  and  l&attock. 


yOL.  A.) 


Taf^bof^o,    N.  p.,  JAay,  1872. 


(fo.  5. 


iimllmtxmB. 


ESSAY  ON  BEE  CULTURE. 

Read  Before  the  State  Agricultural 
Society,  by  W.  F.  Shulz,  Esq.,  of 
Salem,  k.  C.,1870. 

CONCLUDED  FROM  OUR  LAST. 

Yet  one  more  quotation  I  cannot 
refrain  from  making.  The  Com- 
missioner says  :  "The  reports  show 
that  in  the  Southern  States,  where 
bee-keeping  is  in  its  primitive  state 
it  would  yield,  if  properly  conduct- 
ed, the  largest  return.  The  abun- 
dant wild  plants  yielding  honey, 
the  long  seasons  and  mild  climate 
there  are  all  very  favorable  to  prof- 
itable bee-keeping.  The  chief  ex- 
pense of  an  Apiary  is  the  expense 
of  the  hives.  When  these  are  pro- 
cured they  form  a  permanent  capi- 
ta^ the  hive  will  last  for  years.— 


Bee-keeping  will  be  found  profitable, 
net  only  to  those  who  engage  in  it 
largely,  but  both  profitable  and  in- 
teresting to  any  person  having  room 
sufficient  even  for  one  hive.  He 
can  supply  his  table  all  the  year 
with  honey,  and  find  in  the  nature 
and  workings  of  these  little  insects, 
subjects  for  most  interesting  study 
and  critical  investigation."  I 
Would  earnestly  recommend  to  any 
one  having  the  report  within  reach 
to  carefully  read  the  article  from 
which  I  have  quoted. 

The  movable  comb  hive  is  so  con- 
structed that  the  bees  will  build 
their  comb  in  separate  frames,  rens 
dering  ^it  an  easy  matter  for  the 
apiarist  to  examine  each  frame  by 
i£selt,  by  removing  it  from  the  hive 
without  injury  or  seriously  disturb- 
ing the  bcOs.  With  a  movable  comb 
hive  nothing  but  skill  and  attention 
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is  required  to  accomplish  everything 
that  is  desired,  the  frames  being 
used- exclusively  for  rearing  brood 
and  storing  honey  for  the  use  of 
the  colony.  The  surplus  honey 
boxes  are  placed  above  these  frames 
and  covered  with  a  cap  to  protect 
them  from  the  weather. 

I  would  advise  those  who  desire 
to  embrace  the  pursuit  of  bee  keep- 
ing, to  first  ask  themselves  whether 
they  intend  to  study  its  mysteries 
and  gain  a  thorough  understanding 
of  its  requirements  so  that  they 
may  apply  them  practically,  or 
whether  they  think,  like  many 
others,  that  by  procuring  a  new 
patent  hive,  nothing  more  is  need- 
ed, and  that  the  hive  of  itself  will 
bring  about  the  desired  result  ?  Let 
it  be  distinctly  understood  that  I 
advise  no  one  to  use  any  other  than 
a  gum,  or  a  box  hive,  without  first 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  wants 
of  the  bee  so  that  they  may  be  ena* 
bled  to  attend  to  them  as  the  necessi- 
ty of  the  case  may  require.  As  well 
might  a  law  student  expect  to  be*, 
come  a  successful  lawyer  by  simply 
having  the  law  authorities  within 
his  reach  and  not  studying  them, 
or  a  theological  student  expect  to 
become  an  eminent  divine  by  mere- 
ly keeping  the  Scriptures  and  Com- 
mentaries as  so  much  dead  stock  on 
hand,  as  for  a'mantofcecome  a  suc- 
cessful apiculturist  by  merely  hav- 
ing his  bees  in  a  patent  movable 
comb  hive,  and  not  storing  his  mind 
with  useful  knowledge  upon  the 
subject  and  putting  it  into  practice. 


There  is  no  branch  of  agricultural 
economy  more  intellectual,  instruc 
tive,  or  remunerative.  With  a  few 
colonies  in  the  movable  comb  hive 
few  would  imagine  to  what  number, 
an  experienced  aspiarist  could,  with 
ordinary  success,  increase  his  apia- 
ry in  the  course  of  ten  years.  The 
bast  possible  increase  often  swarms 
in  ten  years  would  amount  to  10,- 
240,  and  allowing  the  very  low  ave* 
rage  of  ten  pounds  only  of  surplus 
honey  to  the  swarm,  there  would 
be  a  yield  of  about  one  hundred 
tons  of  honey,  which,  if  sold  at  only 
fifteen  cents  per  pound,  would 
amount  to  $30,000.  Where  then, 
can  a  man  with  small  capital  and 
of  ^delicate  health  find  an  easier 
field  for  remunerative  labor.  It  re- 
quires no  broad  acres,  nor  large 
capital;  a  little  perseverance  and 
application  and  the  "will"  to  accom- 
plish, is  the  largest  portion  of  the 
capital  stock  invested.  The  God 
of  Nature  has,  with  lavish  hand, 
poured  the  nectar  into  the  flower 
cup  ;  He  has  endowed  the  bee  with 
the  instinct  of  gathering  and  stor- 
ing it ;  and  He  has  given  to  man  the 
knowledge  and  the  power  of  using 
both  for  his  pleasure  and  support. 
No  one,  then,  can  find  room  for 
doubt,  that  with  knowledge  and  at- 
tention, bee  keeping  is  pleasant 
and  lucrative,  whilst  "letting  bees 
keep  themselves,"  though  it  may 
be  sufficiently  satisfactory  to  the 
bee,  is  both  unprofitable  and  annoy- 
ing to  man. 
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In  regard  to  the  Italian  bee,  I 
j  can  boldly  assert  that  in  my  own 
i  experience,  and  taking  the  testis 
mony  of  all  intelligent  beekeepers 
who  cultivate  them,  thoy  have  fully 
come  up  to  what  is  claimed  for  them 
as  superior  to  the  old  species  of 
black  bee.  This  superiority  con- 
sists, first:  In  their  active  and 
more  industrious  habits ;  they  are 
never  found  idly  clinging  in  black 
clusters  all  over  the  hive  as  is  so 
often  the  case  with  the  black  bee. 
Secondly,  their  great  prolificacy, 
and  early  breeding  in  the  spring, 
by  which  the  colony  will  swarm 
much  earlier  than  the  black  stocks, 
and  the  colony  being  very  full,  their 
working  force  is  superior  in  num- 
bers. Thirdly,  being  more  active 
and  vigilant,  they  protect  their 
combs  more  readily  from  the  rava- 
ges of  the  bee  moth :  and  finally,  in 
a  good  honey  season,  they  will 
work  earlier,  later  and  in  cooler 
weather  than  will  our  native  stock. 

For  the  past  two  years,  attempts 
have  been  made  to  introduce  into 
this  country  the  Egyptian  bee,  but, 
so  far  as  I  am  aware  at  this  time, 
have  not  been  attended  with  success, 
in  respect  to  obtaining  the  full,pure 
stock.  A  hybrid  is  in  existence  in 
Ohio,  and  a  bee  keeping  friend  of 
mine  in  Ohio  expected  to  receive 
two  full  stocks  this  past  summer 
from  Alexandria  in  Egypt ;  but 
what  success  attended  this  last 
effort  I  have  not  learned.  The 
Egyptian  bee  is  highly  spoken  of 
in  Europe,  and  my  friend  writes  me 


that  his  hybrids  outwork  anything 
in  his  apiary.  In  size,  it  is  said  to 
be  about  a  third  smaller  than  the 
common  or  Italian  bee  ;  the  body  is 
of  an  ash  color,  stripped  white  and 
black ;  in  its  flight  it  produces  a  soft, 
humming  sound.  The  Egyptian  is 
also  called  the  Assyrian  bee,  and  is 
said  to  be  identical  with  the  bee  of 
Palestine,  which,  in  Scripture,  is 
mentioned  as  having  used  the  lion's 
carcass  for  a  hive. 

The  ease  with  which  a  stock  of 
common  black  bees,  when  in  a  mov- 
able comb  hive,  can  be  transformed 
into  a  stock  of  any  other  species,  is 
known  to  but  comparatively  few.  A 
queen  is  procured,  the  frames  are 
taken  up  and  carefully  looked  over 
until  the  reigning  queen  is  seen, 
when  she  is  caught  and  removed ; 
the  queen  you  wish  to  substitute  is 
put  into  a  small  wire  cage  and  stuck 
between  two  combs  where  she  is  left 
in  confinement  for  from  twenty  four 
to  sixty  heurs,  according  to  circum- 
stances  ;  she  is  then  turned  lose  in 
the  hive  when  she  will  be  readily 
acknowledged  as  the  head  of  the 
colony.  Were  not  the  precaution 
taken  of  caging  her  temporally,  but 
were  she  turned  loose  in  the  hive 
immediately  after  removing  the  old 
queen  and  before  the  commonalty 
had  discovered  and  realized  their 
loss,  the  latter  would  undoubtedly 
at  once  kill  the  new  queen  as  an 
intruder.  There  are  other  modes, 
highly  recommended  by  experienc- 
ed bee  keepers  in  Germany,  of 
making  the    change    by   a  shorter 
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process,  but  I  cannot  speak  of  them 
from  practical  experience.     Again, 
it  is  known  to  but    few  with    what 
facility  these  queens   can  be  trans- 
ported from  one  section  of  our  wide 
land  to  another.  Until  quite  recent- 
ly, express  packages  were  employed 
for  their  transmission,  each  package 
containing  a  large    piece    of  comb 
with  honey,  and  a  handful  of  bees 
to.  keep  the  queen    company.     The 
practice  now  is    to    send    them  by 
mail,  under  a  letter  postage,  in  the 
mail  bag,  put  up    in  a  little,  light 
wooden    box,    perforated    with  air 
holes,  and  containing  a  small  piece 
of  comb    with  honey  in    it    for  the 
subsistence    of  the  royal    occupant 
and  about  a  dozen  bees  that  accom- 
pany her.     It  might  readily  be  sup- 
posed that  these  insects  would  suffo 


the  case.  I  received  a  queen  by 
this  mode  of  transmission,  about  one 
month  ago,  from  Jefferson,  in  the 
State  of  Wisconsin ;  she  reached  me 
safe  and  sound  in  some  four  or  five 
days  from  the  time  she  was  mailed, 
and  is  now  doing  excellent  service 
in  our  apiary. 

There  is  a  vast  number  of  other 
points  of  interest  connected  with 
my  topic,  upon  which  I  might  dilate, 
but  this  paper  has  already  exceeded 
its  proper  limits.  My  remarks  and 
suggestions  have  been  somewhat 
desultory,  having  been  thrown  to- 
gether hastily  and  without  regard 
to  order.  The  subject  is  ouo  of 
cxhaustless  interest  to  a  real  lover 
of  bee:,  and  it  would  be  impossible 


to  do  it  full  justice  in  any  essay  or 
paper  that  might  be  prepared.  It 
would  require  a  volume,  and  even 
then  much  would  remain  untold.— 
However,  by  the  efforts  of  a  few 
persevringexperimentalists,interest 
upon  the  subject  has  been  awakened, 
and  is  slowly  increasing,  gathering 
impetus  as  it  grows.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  people  of  our  own, 
and,  indeed,  all  the  Southern  States, 
may  give  it  more  attention.  North 
Carolina  is  truly  a  favored  section, 
for  Nature  has  been  to  it  a  bounte- 
ous and  indulgent  mother.  Our 
climate,  our  soil,  and  our  growth 
have  been  singularly  diversified, and 
by  dint  of  a  little  application  we 
can  make  our  "hills  and  valleys 
blossom  like  the  rose"— we  ean 
realize  the  glorious   scriptural  ideal 


*- ■•-•.  ..--_____., — ^  uuuv,.    .v-„,UUU(,8luuu,w   scriptural  ideal 

cate  in  the  mail  bag,  but  such  is  noji>f  "a  land    flowing  with  milk  and 


honey."  Only  let  apiculture  receive 
some  portion  of  the  attention  that  is 
so  often  wasted  upon  chimerical  and 
fruitless  pursuits,  and  it  may  be 
made  the  means  of  developing  one 
of  the  richest  of  the  latent  resour- 
ces of  our  section,  and  thereby  not 
only  add  millions  to  the  future  in- 
come of  our  people,  but  become, 
under  God,  a  benefit  and  lasting 
blessing  to  the  persevering  agricul- 
turist. 

Agriculture  in  Italy. 
vThe  kingdom   of   Italy  ndw  <e«n. 
braces  an   area    of  180,000  square 
miles,  and  a  population  of  26,000* 
000. 

In  1865  the  surface  of  Italy,  in- 
M&g    Vcnetiaand    the    Roiaan 
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States,  waB  thus  distributed :  Arable 
lands,  including  vineyards,  29,749,- 
167  acres ;  natural  and  artificial 
grass  lands,  3,742,772  acres  ;  rice 
plantations,  363,742  acres  ;  alive 
groves,  1,503,327  acres  ;  chestnut 
groves,  1,609,957  acres  ;  woods 
and  forests,  12,  088,822  acres  ; 
pasturage,  16,794,847  acres  ;  mar- 
shes, lakes,  &c,  3,005,835  acres  ; 
waste  lands,  from  6,500,000  to 
8,000,000  acres  ;  making  a  total  of 
about  75,000,000  acres.  One  half 
of  the  soil  that  is  cultivated  is  devo- 
ted to  cereals,  while  only  4  per  cent, 
of  the  entire  surface  is  devoted  to 
the  cultivated  grasses  ;  cattle  and 
other  domestic  animals  are,  there- 
fore not  numerous.  In  the  whole  of 
Italy  the  estimated  number  of  do- 
mestic animals  is  given  as  follows  : 
Horses,  1,462,  816  ;  cattle,  4,007,- 
476 ;  sheep,  9,736,101 ;  swine, 
4,060,021 ;  goats,  2,615,427.  This 
is  only  one  fifth  the  number  of  do- 
mestic animals  in  the  United  States 
in  1869.     The    annual    average  of  [  and  the    improved  French  methods 


by  small  farmers,  in  lots  averaging 
from  1}  to  7 J  acres,  but  on  the 
plains,  especially  where  rice  is 
grown,  the  farms  are  large,  ranging 
from  100  acres  to  3,500  and  upward, 
and  are  generally  leased  to  substan- 
tial farmers.  The  principal  pro^ 
ducts  are  wheat,  rice,  Indian  corn, 
oats,  rye  and  other  grains,  vines 
and  mulberry  trees,  clover,  lucerne, 
flax  and  hemp;  apples,  peaches, 
pears,  cherries,  chestnuts  and  wal- 
nuts. Irrigation  is  general  upon 
the  plains.  The  yield  of  wheat, 
however,  owing  to  defective  tillage, 
is  only  about  one  third  of  the  Eng- 
lish average  per  acre.  Experiments 
have  proved  that  it  may  be  doubled 
with  proper  cultivation.  The  use  of 
improved  agricultural  machines, 
hitherto  discouraged,  and  of  come 
mercial  fertilizers,  is  increasing. — 
The  cultivation  of  the  vine  in  Pied- 
mont is  also  receiving  greater  atten- 
tion, the  old  practice  of  festooning 
having  been  generally    abandoned, 


of  cereal  and  other  productions,  in 
bushels,  is  as  follows :  Wheat,  101,- 
484,236  ;  maize,  48,728,330  ;  rice, 
3,972,825;  ehesnut,  15,771,000; 
potatoes,  27,894,157  ;  other  vege^ 
gable's,  11,899,178.  Of  oil  the  ave- 
rage is  1,775,849  hectoliters,  and  of 
-wine,  34,977,849  hectoliters.  North- 
ern Italy  is  in  a  higher  state  of  cul- 
tivation than  the  southern  portion. 
Among  the  hills  of  Piedmont,  which 
are  as  0.  774  to  0.226  of  plain,'  and 
more. particularly  where  the  vine  is 
cultivated,  i\ic  land  is  mainly  owned 


of  culture  substituted.  In  Lombar- 
dy  there  is  much  activity  in  agri- 
cultural pursuits.  As  in  Piedmont, 
small  farms  are  common  in  hilly 
districts,  and  large  farms  on  the 
plains.  Most  of  the  latter  are  irri- 
gated. On  the  small  mountain  farms 
the  spade  is  largely  used,  a*  it  is  also 
on  the  hills  of  Piedmont.  The  cul- 
tivation of  the  vine  and  mulberry 
trees,  with  wheat  and  other  grains, 
prevails  in  the  hills  of  Lombardy, 
while  rice,flax  and  hay  are  grown  on 
the  plaint.    Silk  is  the  staple  pro- 
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duct.  Cattle  are  generally  kept  by 
all  farmers,  and  the  country  is  rich 
in  butter  and  cheese.  In  Venetia 
none  of  the  cereals  arc  largely  cul- 
tivated, but  are  mostly  imported 
from  the  Levant  on  the  Black  Sea. 
In  the  Roman  States  and  the  prov- 
inces which  immediately  join  them, 
the  modes  of  culture  arc  very  rude, 
and  the  production  is,  of  course, 
very  limited. 

The    subdivision     of    the     soil 
throughout  Italy  is  much  more  fa^ 
vorable    to  farmers  of  small  means 
than  the  English   system    ot  large 
landed  estates,  but  it  is  not  so  min- 
ute and  impoverishing  as  that  which 
prevails  in  France.    In  a  population 
of  26,000,000  the  number  of  landed 
proprietors    is   given  at  4,180,000 
with  an  average  of  12|  acres  each. 
In  Piedmont  and  Sicily,  one  in  four 
is   a    landholder ;  in    Parma    and 
Lombardy,  one  in  six  ;  in  Tuscany, 
one   in  thirteen ;  and  in  Italy,   in 
1862,    seventeen  in    one    hundred 
owned  land.     The  most  subdivisions 
are  in  Piedmont   and  the  Two  Sici- 
lies ;  the  fewest,   in    Tuscany,  llo- 
magna    and    Umbria,   where  large 
tracts  are    owned   by  the  province, 
the    commune     and   the    religious 
orders,    and    are    generally   badly 
farmed. 

The  cultivation  of  cotton  and  to* 
bacco  has  been  introduced  into  some 
of  the  Italian  provinces,  and  the 
most  satisfactory  results  have  been 
obtained. 


For  the  Reconstructed  Farmer. 
Plan  for  Raising  and  Coal  Curing 
Tobacco. 

FIRSI.- 


FOR    RAISING  TOBACCO      ' 
PLANTS. 

I  prefer  a  moist  spot  of  landwithi 
a  rich,  fine  soil.     Prepare  and  burn 
by  the  middle    of    January,  or  the 
first    of  February,    burn   tolerably 
hard,  then  push  off   the  ashes,  dig 
up  with  a    grubbing   hoe,  tolerably 
deep,  try  to  keep  the  burnt  dirt  on- 
top  as  much  as   possible.     For  ma 
nures  I    use  from    the    hog  pen  or 
stable ;  dig  it  up  with  a  hilling  hoe, 
rake  the  land  very  fine,  getting  all 
the  roots  out.     If  I    think  the  bed 
will  be  too    wet  I    throw  it    up  in 
broad  four  feet  beds ;  then  mix  in 
a  bucket  of  ashes,  one    and   a  half 
table  spoonsful  of   tobacco  seed,  to 
the    hundred    square   yards.     The 
kind  of  seed  I  use  is  called   in  this 
vicinity,  the  King  Tobacco  seed,  but 
supposed  by  many  to  be  the  yellow 
Prior ;  it  has  a  broad  smooth  leaf, 
the  leaves  growing  a  good  distance 
apart.  I  sow  my  seed,  trample  well 
and  cover  with  fine  brush. 

SECOND— THE    KIND     OF   LAND   FOR 
PLANTING. 

My  preference  is  fine  white,  sandy 
land,the  growth  of  shrubbery  should 
be  Sourwood,  Chinquapin  and  Whor 
tleberrie  ;  this  kind  of  land  is  quick 
and  yellows  tobacco  better  than  any 
other. 

THIRD — PREPARE   FOR  PLANTING. 

Colter  the  land  well,  deep  and 
close  both  ways.  Harrow  with  an 
iron  tooth  harrow,  get  off  all  the 
roots;  file  nnd  burn    them,     T  ntn 
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iy  rows  three  feet  and  three  inches 
part.     Aa  I  prefer    guano  to  any 
ther  manures,  if    thin   land,  I  use 
fty  pounds    to    the    thousand,   if 
trong  land  I  use    according  to  the 
trength    of  the    land  ;  1  put    the 
'uano  in  the  drill  and  hed  on  it. — 
Chen  plant  the  tobacco  two  feet  and 
line  inches    apart  in  the  drill.  By 
jo  doing    it  gives   more    room    for 
:eeping    it  clean    of    suckers    and 
forms.     I  try  to  plant  very  early, 
jommencing    by  the  10th  of  May, 
and  finishing  by  the  1st   of  June.— 
Planting  early  enables  me    to  have 
ripe  tobacco    early  in  the  autumn, 
giving  more  time  for  curing. 

FOURTH— FOR     WORKING     TOBACCO. 

Lot  lands  we  weed  very  early,  so 
as  to  keep   the  tobacco    from  being 
stunted  by    the   grass.     I  run  the 
bar  side  of  the  plow  to  the  tobacco, 
then  scrape   the    hill    down  with  a 
weeding  hoe,  throwing  a  little    dirt 
back  so  as  not  to  leave  the  plant  too 
naked.     I  let    it  stand  two  weeks, 
then  take  a  turning  plow  and  throw 
the  dirt  back  to  the  plant,  then  hill 
up.  If  it  gets  grassy  again  very  soon 
1  use  a  scraper  to  prevent  breaking 
the  roots.     I  work  new  ground  dif- 
ferently, generally  weeding  without 
plowing  as    there    comes  but  very 


the  next  eight,  but  be  sure  to  top 
according  to  the  size  of  the  stalk,  if 
it  is  large,  top  high,  if  small  top 
low,  so  as  to  make  the  leaves  on  the 
plant  as  near  as  possible  of  the 
same  size.  I  try  to  keep  my  tobac- 
co as  clear  of  worms  and  suckers  as 
I  can,  so  as  not  to  spoil  a  yellow 
wrapper  or  injure  the  sale  of  it. 

SIXTH — FOR  CUTTING  TOBACCO. 

As  soon  as    the   tobacco    is  ripe 
and  yellow  on    the   hill,  I  have  my 
sticks  scattered  over   the  patch  and 
take  the  best  cutters,   with   -a  stick 
holder  to  each   cutter,    and  cut  my 
tobacco  as  near  a  uniform  yellow  as 
I  can  get.     I    hang  as  I    cut  with 
seven  or  eight    plants    on  a  stick  : 
throw  it  down  in    the  row  and  let  it 
fall  enough  so  I  can  haul  it  without 
breaking  it,  not  to  fall  too  much,  if 
it  does  it  will  bruise  in  hauling  and 
spoil    a    yellow    wrapper.     I  then 
take  it  to  the  bahi,  and  tier  up,  leav- 
ing the  distance  about  eight  or  ten 
inches,  if  large,  ten  inches,  if  small, 
eight.     Fill    the  barn  in  a  day  and 
let  it  hang  until  next  morning. 

SEVENTH — FOR   RAISING   HEAT. 

Raise  ten  or  twelve  fires.  If  the 
tobacco  is  very  yellow  on  the  hill,  I 
raise  to  100,  stand  at  that  six 
hours,  105  six  hours,  up  to  110,  the 


little  grass. 


When  I  hill,  I  plough  same  length  of  time  ;  by  this  time 
7th  »  taming  plow,  but  try  to  hill  the  lug  leaves  ought  to  be  yellow 
early  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  roots,    and  probably  a  little  dry  ;  the  rest 


or  turn  the  tobacco  green. 

FIFTH — TOPPING    TOBACCO. 

The  first  topping  from  twelve  to 
fourteen  leaves,  according  to  the 
sise  of  the  plant,  the  next  ten  and 


of  the  plant  is  not  quite  yellow 
enough,  so  i"  gradually  raise  to  115, 
standing  one  hour  and  a  half,  go  to 
120,  remain  until  the  tobacco  com* 
mences  curing  good,   I  proceed  to 
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125,  and  stand  until  the  leaves  on 
the  bottom  tiers  are  nearly  cured, 
carry  the  heat  to  130,  remain  two 
hours,  135  the  same  length  of  time, 
go  to  140,  and  stand  there  until  I 
am  satisfied  the  leaf  is  cured  in  the 
top  of  the  barn.  Then  raise  grad- 
ually to  175,  or  80.  By  raising  five 
degrees  every  hour,  I  cure  the  stem 
yellow.  This  heat  is  high  enough 
to  cure  the  stem  and  stalk  of  any 
tobacco  ;  if  I  raise  higher  I  will  be 
apt  to  scorch  and  redden  the  leaf. — 
This  process  is  all  guess  work,  but 
is  as  near  as  I  can  tell  how  to  run 
the  heat.  I  have  to  go  altogether 
by  the  looks  and  feeling  of  the  to- 
bacco. I  examine  my  tobacco  and 
give  it  all  the  heat  it  will  bear 
without  scalding  it.  It  generally 
takes  four  days  and  three  nights  to 
cure  a  barn  of  tobacco. 

EIGHTH — FOR       MANAGING      AFTER 
CURED 

I  prefer  taking  it  down  as  soon 
as  it  comes  in  order,  bulk  about 
three  days,  so  as  to  make  it  lie  close 
together,  carry  it  to  a  tight  floored 
barn  and  tier  it  up  as  close  as  possi- 
ble. It  is  best  to  have  a  large  stove 
in  the  barn,  to  enable  me  to  keep 
fires  in  it  damp  weather  to  drive 
out  the  damp  atmosphere.  When 
stripping  I  pull  off  all  together,  have 
a  picking  bench  before  me,  sort  the 
tobacco  leaf  by  leaf,  every  different 
quality  to  itself,  putting  it  on  the 
bench  before  me.  I  make  two 
grades  of  my  lugs  and  four  of  the 
leaf.  After  I  get  it  stripped  I  hang 
on  drawn  sticks  and  bulk  it   down. 


I  never  hang  it  up  any  more  to  re- 
main any  length  of  time,  until  the 
1st  of  April,  I  then  hang  up  to  dry 
out  and  wait  for  a  warm  season, 
then  strike  in  prizing  order  ;  prize 
in  tierces  about  three  feet  long, 
large  at  one  end  and  small  at  the 
other.  S.  Dean. 

m*4n  — 

Prices  of  Cotton. 
We  have  compiled  with  much  care 
the  annexed  exhibit,  extending 
from  1825  to  the  close  of  the  current 
year,  giving  the  lowest  and  highest 
quotations  of  middling  cotton  in  this 
market  during  the  twelve  months 
ending  December  31st,  in  each  of 
the  periods  named.  The  lowest 
point  it  has  reached  for  fifty  years 
was  in  the  spring  of  1845.   . 

LOWEST   AND   HIGHEST   PRICES   OF  MIDDLING 
UPLAND   COTTON   IN    EACH   OF   THE   YEiBS 


NAMED  AT 

THE  CITY  OP  NBW  YOBK. 

Year. 

Low- 

High  S 

Year 

Low 

High 

price. 

price. 

price. 

price. 

1825 

13 

27 

1849 

6 

11 

1826 

9 

14 

1850 

11 

14 

1827 

8 

12 

1851 

8 

14 

1828 

9 

18 

1852 

8 

10 

1829 

8 

11 

1853 

10 

11 

1830 

8 

13 

1854 

8 

10 

1831 

7 

11 

1855 

7 

11 

1882 

7 

12 

1856 

9 

12 

1833 

9 

17 

1857 

18 

16 

1824 

10 

16 

1858 

9 

13 

1835 

15 

20 

1859 

11 

12 

1836 

12 

20 

1860 

10 

11 

1837 

7 

17 

1861 

20 

68 

1838 

9 

12 

1862 

20 

68 

1839 

11 

16 

1863 

54 

88 

1840 

8 

10 

1864 

72 

1  90 

1841 

9 

11 

1865 

S3 

1  22 

1842 

7 

9 

1866 

82 

52 

1843 

5 

8 

1867 

15J 

86 

1844 

5 

9 

1868 

16 

33 

1845 

4 

9 

1869 

25 

85 

1846 

6 

9 

1870 

16 

254 

1847 

7 

12 

1871 

14* 

26* 

1S4S 

5 

8 

iV.  Y.  Jtur.  •/  Cvn.] 
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Draining. 

We  publish  below,  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  one  of  onr  most  prorainont 
contributors,  the  law  on  draining 
low  lands,  as  enacted  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  1868-69,  and  which  is  now 
tho  law  of  our  State  on  that  sub- 
ject. 

This  law  presents  many  new  fea^ 
tures,  is  especially  important  to  our 
readers  of  Eastern  North  Carolina, 
where  so  much  ditching  is  necessa^ 
ry.     We  give  the  law  in  full : 

AN     ACT  TO  AMEND  CHAPTER    FORTY 
OF   REVISED    CODE. 

Section  1.  The  General  Assent 
bly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact, 
That  chapter  forty  of  the  Revised 
Code  be  amended  by  adding  the 
following  : 

Sec.  2.  Any  proprietor  in  fee  of 
swamp  lands,  which  cannot  be 
drained  except  by  cutting  a  canal 
through  the  lands  of  another,  or 
other  proprietor  in  fee,  situated  at  a 
lower  level  and  which  would  also  be 
materially  benefited  by  the  cutting 
of  such  canal,  who  desires  that  said 
canal  be  cut  on  the  terms  on  which 
it  is  hereinafter  allowed,  may  apply 
to  the  Superior  Court  of  the  Coun- 
ty in  which  any  of  the  lands  through 
which  the  canal  will  pass  may  lie, 
as  is  prescribed  in  other  cases  of 
special  proceedings. 

Sec.  3.  On  the  establishment  by 
the  plaintiff  of  his  allegations,  the 
Court  shall  appoint  three  persons, 
(unless  the  parties  shall  agree  on 
some  one  person,)  who,  having  been 
duly  sworn,  shall  examine  the  prem- 
ises and  inquire  and  report : 


1.  Whether  the  lands  of  the  plain- 
tiff can  be  conveniently  drained, 
otherwise  than  through  those  of  some 
other  person  ; 

2.  Through  the  lands  of  what 
other  persons  a  canal  to  drain  tire 
lands  of  the  plaintiff  should  proper- 
ly pass  ;  and  present  values  of  such 
portions  of  said  pieces  of  lands  as 
would  be  benefited  by  it  ;  and  the 
reasons  for  arriving  at  the  conclu- 
sion as  to  the  benefit ; 

4.  The  route  and  plan  of  the 
canal,  including  its  breadth,  depth 
and  slope,  as  nearly  as  can  be  cal- 
culated, with  all  other  particulars 
necessary  for  calculating  its  cost  ; 

f>.  The  probable  cost  of  the  canal 
and  of  a  road  on  its  bank,  and  of 
such  other  works,  if  any,  as  may  be 
necessary  for  its  probable  use  ; 

G.  The  proportion  of  the  benefit, 
(after  a  deduction  of  all  damages,) 
which  each  proprietor  would  receive 
by  the  proposed  canal  and  a  road  on 
its  bank,  and  in  which  each  ought, 
in  equity  and  justice,  to  pay  to* 
ward  their  construction  and  perma- 
nent support. 

7.  With  their  report  they  shall  re- 
turn a  map  explaining,  as  accurate- 
ly as  may  be,  the  various  matters 
required  to  be  stated  in  their  report. 
Sec.  4.  The  said  Commissioners 
may  employ  a  Surveyor  to  prepare 
the  map  required  to  accompany  their 
report. 

Sec.  o.  If    it    appear   that   the 

lands  on  the  lower  level  will  be  in- 

I  creased    in    value    twenty -five  per 

'  cent,  or  upwards,  by    the  proposed 
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improvement,  within  one  year  after 
the  completion  thereof,  and  that  the 
cost  of  making  such  improvement 
will  not  exceed  three  fourths  of  the 
present  estimated  value  of  the  land 
to  be  benefited,  and  that  the  propri 
etors  of  at  least  one  half  in  value  of 
the  land  to  be  affected,  consent  to 
the  improvement,  the  Court  may 
confirm  such  report,  either  in  full, 
or  with  such  modifications  therein, 
ns  shall  be  just  and  equitable. 

Sec.  6.  Upon  a  final  adjudica- 
tion, confirming  the  report,  the 
proprietors  of  the  several  pieces  of 
land  adjudged  to  be  benefited  by 
the  improvement,  shall  be  declared 
a  corporation  of  which  the  capital 
stock  shall  be  double  the  estimated 
cost  of  the  improvements,  and  in 
which  the  several  owners  of  the 
land  adjudged  to  be  benefited,  shall 
be  corporators,  holding  shares  of 
stock  in  the  proportions  in  which 
they  are  adjudged  liable  for  the 
expense  of  making  and  keeping  up 
the  improvement. 

Sec.  7.  The  person  assessed  to 
pay  the  highest  sum  shall  be  the 
President  of  the  Company,  until 
another  shall  be  elected ;  he  shall, 
on  case  of  his  refusal  or  any  unrea- 
sonable delay,  any  other  stockhol- 
der may<  call  a  meeting  of  the  cor* 
porators.  The  corporators  shall 
choose  a  corporate  name,  elect  a 
President  and  such  other  officers  as 
may  be  necessary,  and  make  all  by-* 
laws  and  regulations  not  contrary 
to  law,  which  may  be  necessary  or 
proper  for  effecting   the  purposes  of 


the  corporation  ;  they  shall  fix  the 
number  of  shares  of  stock,  and  as- 
sign to  each  proprietor  his  proper 
number  ;  they  shall  assess  the  same 
which  shall  be  payable  by  each  pro- 
prietor, and  to  ascertain  the  time 
and  mode  of  payment,  in  every 
meeting  each  proprietor  shall  vote 
once  for  each  share  owned  by   him. 

Sec.  8.  The  ownership  of  the 
shares  of  stock  is  indissolubly  an- 
nexed to  the  ownership  of  the  pieces 
of  land  adjuiged  to  be  benefited  by 
the  improvement ;  and  such  shares, 
or  part  thereof  proportionate  to  the 
area  of  such  land  that  may  descend 
or  be  conveyed,  for  any  longer  time 
than  three  years,  shall,  upon  such 
descent  or  conveyance,  descend  and 
pass  with  the  land,  even  although 
such  shares  be  not  mentioned  in  the 
deed  of  conveyance,  and  although 
their  transfer  be  forbidden  by  such 
deed  so  that  every  owner  of  said 
land  in  possession,  except  tenant 
for  a  term  of  years,  not  exceeding 
three,  and  every  owner  in  reversion 
or  remainder  after  a  term  not  ex- 
ceeding three  years,  shall,  during 
his  ownership,  be  entitled  to  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  and  be  subject 
to  all  the  obligations  and  burdens 
of  a  co-orporator.  Every  attempted 
sale  of  shares  otherwise  than  as  an- 
nexed to  the  land  shall  be  void. 

Sec.  9.  Every  corporator  shall  be 
bound  to  obey  the  lawful  by  laws  of 
the  Company,  and  pay  all  dues 
lawfully  assessed  on  him  :  Provided 
he  shall  in  no  case  pay  over  his 
proportion  of  the  expenses    as  fixed 
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by  this  act  ;  and  such  clues  may  be 
collected  iu  the  corporate  name  in 
any  Court  having  jurisdiction  ;  and 
every  assessment  duly  registered  in 
the  County  where  the  land  to  be 
affected  lies,  shall  be  a  lien  on  the 
lands  of  the  debtor  which  are  con- 
nected with  the  corporation  from 
the  date  of  such  registration. 

Sec.  10,  Every  corporator,  pay- 
ing his  dues  legally  assessed  with 
out  regard  to  the  number  of  his 
shares,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  full 
and  free  use  of  said  canal  lor  drain- 
age and  navigation,  and  of  the  road 
for  passage  and  transportation.  By 
laws  may  be  made  to  regulate  these 
rights,  but  not  so  as  to  produce  an 
inequality. 

Sec.  11.  If  any  proprietor  whose 
lands  are  adjudged  to  be  benefited 
by  a  canal  shall  be  an  infant,  no 
process  shall  be  issued  against  him 
during  his  minority,  or  within 
twelve  months  thereafter,  to  enforce 
payment  of  any  assessment,  and  he 
may,at  any  time  within  such  twelve 
months,  apply  to  have  order,  judg- 
ment or  decree  made  against  him, set 
aside  as  to  him.  If  the  infant  or 
his  guardian  shall,during  his  minor- 
ity, and  the  twelve  months  next 
thereafter,  pay  the  dues  assessed  on 
him,  he  shall  have  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  a  corporator  to  be  exs 
erciscd  through  his  guardian.  If 
the  infant  shall  fail  to  pay,  he  shall 
not  have  any  such  rights,  but  if  no 
suit  to  set  aside  the  judgment  of  the 
Court  creating  the  corporation  shall 
hare  been  brought  by  him  as  afore- 


said, or  upon  the  decision  of  such 
suit  against  him,hc  shall  be  entitled 
to  receive  his  proper  share  of  stock 
and  to  possess  all  the  rights  and  be 
bound  by  all  the  liabilities  of  a  cor- 
porator, including  a  liability  for 
assessments  made  during  his  minor* 
ity,  but  not  for  interest  on  such,nor 
for  any  penalty  for  their  prior  non 
payment. 

Sec.  12.  If  any  proprietor  of 
lands  shall  be  damaged  by  any  im- 
provement proposed,  the  Commis- 
sioners appointed  under  section 
three  of  this  act  shall  so  report,  and 
he  shall  bo  entitled  to  be  compen- 
sated as  may  be  just  by  the  propri- 
etor whose  lands  aro  benefited  in 
proportion  to  the  benefit  to  them 
respectively;  but,  in  estimating 
such  damage,  the  benefit  shall  be 
deducted,  and  such  proprietor  shall 
be  entitled  to  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  a  corporation  as  re^ 
spects  the  use  of  the  improvement, 
but  shall  not  be  entitled  to  a  vote,or 
be  bound  for  the  assessment. 

Sec.  13.  If,  from  any  cause  thu 
canal  or  other  improvement  shall 
become,  or  shall  prove  to  be  value- 
less, any  corporator  may  apply  as  k 
provided  in  other  cases  of  special 
proceedings,  and  the  court  may  dis- 
solve the  corporation  created  in 
connection  with  it. 

Sec.  14.  In  all  the  proceedings 
under  this  act  the  costs  shall  be  in 
the  discretion  of  the  Court. 

Ratified  the  10th  day  of  April, 
A.  P.  1869. 
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For  the  Reconstructed  Fanner. 

Proceedings    of  the    Goodwyn   Agri- 
cultural Club. 

.Tiie  Club  met  at  the  residence  of 
Mr.  J.  C.  Taylor  on  last  Saturday 
iu  February*.  The  proceedings  of 
last  meeting  were  read  and  adopted. 
Upon  the  subject  of  immigration 
Mr.  C.  R.  Lewis  read  the  following:  I 

The    material    prosperity  of  the  j 
Southern  States  for  many   years  to  j 
come  must  depend  upon  the  success- ! 
fal  developments  of  her  agricultural  | 
resources,  commerce,  manufactories 
and    other    pursuits,     which    may 
spring  up  as  incidental  to  these,  but  I 
it  is  obvious  that  with  us  agricultu- 
ral  prosperity  must  precede  and  lay 
the  foundation  of  a  successful  pur» ! 
suit  of  all   other   branches  of  indus-  j 
try.     The  material    advantages    of 
the  South,  her  climate,  the    variety  | 
of  her  products  and  the  value  of  her  I 
staples—  offer  richer  rewards  to  the  j 
agriculturist  than    docs   any    other  ; 
portion  of  the  globe  of  equal  extent,  j 
And  yet    the    South  languished  in  j 
poverty  with  a  population  not  equal  I 
to  one  tenth  of  what  its   producing  ! 
capacity    might  sustain,    whilst   the 
great  North  west  is  rapidly  filling  up 
with  an  energetic  and  thrifty  popu>  : 
lation,  its  wealth  rapid! v  increasing  j 
and  towns  and    cities  spring    up  in 
its  wilderness  as  if  by  nuigic.     Why 
should  this  be  so?  Why  should    the 
Southern  States  with  all  their  natu- 1 
ral  advantages  be  so  far  outstripped 
by  the  North  west    in  the    race  for 


|  material  propriety  ?     The  answer  1 
obvious.     Tiie  South  is   wanting  it] 
capital  and  efficient  labor,  she  want: 
capital  to  procure   efficient  labor  to 
increase    her  capital.     These    two 
wants  go  hand    in    hand,  and    the 
supplying  of  the  one    must  always 
be  made  conducive  to  the  supplying 
of  the  other,  for   no  outlay  of  capi- 
tal can  be  justified  upon   principles 
of  economy,  unless  there  be    a  rea- 
sonable   prospect    of  an    early  and! 
profitable  return,   and    especially  is 
this  true  in   the   present    straitened 
circumstances    of  the    South.     To 
make  this  prospect  reasonable  to  the 
agriculturist    we    must  be    able  to 
control  steady    and  reliable    labor, 
then  it  follows  that  it  is  of  the  first 
importance  to    the    land    owner  to 
employ    his    capital   in    procuring 
laborers  that  can  be  relied    on  with 
reasonable    certainty,  laborers  who 
will  acquire  an  interest    in    the  soil 
and  who  will  strive  to  cultivate  it  to 
its  highest  producing  capacity.  This 
experiment  has  been  tried  with  free 
negro  labor  in  the    South,  and  has 
not  yielded  an   adequate  return,    iu 
many  instances  it  has  proved  a  total 
failure.  It  has  been  tried  with  white 
labor  in  the  Northwest,  with  results 
that  are  a  marvel  to  the  whole  world. 
There  may  ha  ve  been  other  elements 
iu  operation  to  produce  these  differ- 
ent results,  but  it  is  evident  that  the 
chief  difference  has   been    owin«  to 
the  character  of  the   laboring  popu- 
lation of    tin:  two    sections,    and  if 
this  be  true,     then    it    must  be  the 
Baprcmest    lolly    to    continue    the 
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repetition  of  experiments  -which  These  thing8  should  be  done  by  or- 
liave  heretofore  so  signally  failed,  !  ganized  efforts.  No  single  individ- 
und  that  too  when  it  is  demonstra-  \  ual  is  equal  to  the  task,  but  when- 
ted  that  a  better  course  lies  open  to  !  ever  a  united  spirit  is  manifested  iu 
jus.  ,  this  direction,    the  delay  by  which 

The  populous  States  of  Europe  j  the  evil  is  to  be  accomplished  can 
are  sending  forth  a  tide  of  emigra-  j  be  easily  managed,  and  when  con- 
tion  to  this  country  of  men  and  j  sumated,  we  may  reasonably  look 
women    who  arc    anxious    to    find  j  for  abundant  agricultural  prosperity 


homes  where  they  can  by  honest 
industry  earn  a  comfortable  liveli- 
hood.    We   have    but    to  use    the 


to  crown  our  effort.  In  the  event 
that  we  succeed  in  turning  the  tide 
of  immigration  to  the  South, we  can 


proper  means  to  turn  the  tide  south-  J  then    reasonably    expect  a    better 

state  of  things.  The  laboring  pop- 
ulation that  we  have  amongst  us, 
will  then  begin  to  think  the  white 
man  is  predominant,  and  that  he  is 
the  proper  one  to  make  laws  and  to 
direct  labor.  Cuffee  will  then  begin 
to  think  that  our  Representative 
halls  are  no  longer  to  be  fumed  by 
his  presence,  and  scallawags,  carpet 


ward,  from  their  over  crowded  na- 
tive lands,  in  order  to  bring  into 
our  midst  an  abundance  of  white 
labor.  It  behooves  us  to  offer  every 
facility  which  our  means  can  supply 
to  induce  these  people  to  settle  in 
our  midst.  We  should  see  that  all 
advantages  which  the  South  offers 
of  soil,  of  climate  and  of  society  arc 


placed  before  them, where  they  have  baggers  will  then  have  to  return  to 
money  to  purchase  land  we  should  j  their  sinks  on  the  back  streets  of 
offer  to  sell  at  the  lowest  possible  j  some  Northern  city.  The  glimmer- 
prices,  and  where  they  have  not  i  ing  light  of  prosperity  will  then 
means  to  purchase,  they  should  be  I  begin  to  shine  amongst  U3.  When 
furnished  employment  at  remunera-  J  we  can  bok  with  some  certainty  on 
tivc  wages,  and  stimulated  by  the  j  the  approaching  day,  when  our 
offer  of  satisfactory  results  from  the  I  blessed  country  will  be  ruled  by 
fruits  of  the  labor,  and  the  hope  of  |  prudence,  virtue  and  intelligence, 
ultimate  possession  of  homes  iu  our 
midst. 


We  should  refrain  from  the  sui- 
cidal policy  that  in  some  instances 
has  been  practiced,  of  speculating 
upon  their  necessities  after  they 
have  come  amongst  us.  We  should 
receive    them  cordially,    and    give 


C.  R.  Lewis. 
Mr.  N.  A.  Gregory  followed  and 
said  :  I  am  opposed  to  immigra- 
tion. This  may  seem,  it  may  be  a 
reckless  assertion,  my  task  may  be 
a  hopeless  one  to  venture  an  oppo- 
sition to  this  whirlwind  prairie  fire 
opinion,    which   is    now    sweeping 


them  our  heartiest  cooperation  in  all  |  over   our  country,    but  I   feel   in 

that  their  legitimate  labor  requires,  j  the  support  I  ha?e  comfort  and  en- 


Ill 
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couragement    enough    to  save  me, 
(in  rny  opinion)  at  least,  from  con- 
tempt. And  I  shall  hope  and  claim 
for  my   authority,   even    tc-day,  if 
not  an  enthusiastic  consideration, at 
least  one   tempered    with   kindness 
and  charity,  for  around  it    is   clus- 
tered all  the  happiest   hallowed  re- 
collection of  a  people,  who    though 
they  may    be  now   oppressed,  have 
once  basked  in  liberty  as   pure  and 
bright  as  their  own  summer's  sun. 
The  great  founder  of  our  Republic, 
one  of    the   master   spirits    of  the 
past,  Thomas  Jefferson  himself,was 
opposed  to  immigration.     And  tak- 
ing his  life  all  in  all, Mr.  Chairman, 
I  cannot  think  that  opposition  came 
solely  from  an  overweaning  anxiety 
and   ambition   to   save    his  pet,  the 
Republic,  from  destruction.  But  he 
loved  his  country  and   the  interests 
and  welfare  of    his    people,    and  it 
occurs  to  me    that  if  it  was    simply 
inexpedient  then,  it   must   amount 
to  almost  a  glaring   crime  in  us  to- 
day, to  be  giving  aid    and   comfort 
to  such  a  measure.     It   is  now  held 
iu  the  minds  of  some  of  its  most  dis- 
tinguished Statesmen    of  England 
that  the  land  of  a  country  ought  in 
some  measure  to  be    controlled  and 
used  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation  at 
large,  then  according  to  that  theory 
what  right  has    the  American  gov- 
ernment to  be  granting  and  making 
fee-simple    tithes  to    the  Irish,-  the 
Dutch  or  the    Heathen    Chinee  of 
land  thatjbelongs  to  America.     Buc 
grantiug  the  converse   of  that  pros 
position  to  be  the  proper  one.,  that  a 


nation  has  no  claim    to  the  right  of 
directing  the  landed   interest  in  a 
public  way,  then  I  object  to  it  upon 
moral   grounds.     Our  posterity,  at 
least,  has  some    claims    which  arc 
worthy  of  consideration  and    which 
it  ought  to  be   against  the  natural 
instinct  of  any  good  man  to  disown 
What  right   have  we  to  disinherit 
our  own  blood  and  adopt  as  it  wero 
the    paupers    and   outcasts  of    the 
world  ?     I  am  a  North  Carolinian, 
Mr.    Chairman;  I  am  proud  of  my 
State;  I  love  my  people,  and  I  can 
never  consent  for  so  base   a  motive 
as  the  sake   of  a    little   immediate 
gain  to  dispose  of  that  which  I  con- 
sider as  not  belonging  to  me  alone, 
but  me  and  mine.     What   a  narrow 
minded  policy— what  a  cruel  selfish- 
ness this  seems— to   think    that  wc 
who  own  the  land,  though  in  all  else 
so  poor — in   agricultural    informa- 
tion and   experience,in  the  progress 
and  improvements  of  the  day,  and, 
in  fact, all  the  means  of  a  successful 
agriculture,  should  desire    to   open 
the  flood  gates  and  our  arms  to  wel- 
come upon  ourselves   aud  childrei 
either  the  corrupt  and    corruptim 
outcast,  or    the    hard  fisted,  drillec 
economists    of  the  old  world.    It  is 
now,  I  believe.a  settled  fact  amongst 
observing  minds,  that  this  Utopian 
idea  of  every  man's  owning  a  farm, 
leading  an    independent    life,    and 
money  to  spare  if  ever  obtained,  is 
seldom    of  long    duration.     These 
new,  narrow  and  intermediate  lines 
soon  wear  way   and  gradually   the 
old  homestead  will  resume  its  shape. 
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But  not  always  does  the  result  of 
his  process  find  him  who  divided  it 
tt  its  head.  These  small  divisions 
pake  it  a  fair  fight,  and  one  in  which 
we  are  poorly  prepared  to  enlist, 
and  who    would  be    likely  to  go  to 


and  that  shift  turned  out  which 
they  themselves,  and  their  fathers 
before  them,  have  cultivated  for 
cenerations  and  generations  past. 
But  this  desire  of  broad  acres,deep- 
rooted  as    it  is,  has  a  material  tcn- 


the  wall  in  such  a  scuffle?  I  rather  j  dency  to  work  good  for  the  view 
incline  to  the  opinion,Mr.  Chairman  which  I  take  of  this  question.— 
that  it  would  be  the  man  who  was  These  gentlemen  have  two  distin- 
raised  in  affluence  and  knew  not  guished  a  regard  for  their  acres  to 
the  meaning  of  the  words  work  and  fee-simple  ttem  off  in  45,  50  or  100 
economy.     There  never  was  a  time  |  acre  lots  in  a  hurry.     It  will  take 


with  any  people  in    which   such  an 
act  would  be  so  silly  and  suicidal. 


schooling,   drilling  and   years   and 
vears  to  accomplish  this,  and  I  am 


I  think  this  idea  will   be   found  I  glad  of  it.     My  only   fear  is  that 
to  be  most   prevalent  with   two  sets  j  they  fancy,  and  the  idea  with  them 


of  people.     The  most  loud  mouthed, 
blatant  and  clamorous  of   these,  is 
the  town  people.     What  care  they 
in  whose   hands  the  country   is,  so 
plenty  of  provisions  are  sent  in  and 
town  property  goes  up.     What  does 
the  merchant  care  about  who  brings 
the   greenbacks   and    hands    them 
over    the    counter,     so     they    are 
brought  ?   But  it  is  materially  differ- 
ent with  you  and  me  who  have  to  live 
neighbor  to  these  people  and  have 
daily  conflict  and  transaction.    This 
extreme  gullibility  of  farmers   re^ 
minds  me  more  of  a  lot  of  young  rob- 
ins that  have  just  flown  the  nest  than 
anything    I   can 
will  swallow  a  lump 
bad  boy  as  soon  as  they  will  a  fish- 
ing worm  from  their  mother.     The 
next  class  is  with  men  whose  pride 
it  has  been  to  live  in  and  upon  their 


is,  that  the  immigrant  will  come  and 
take  the  place  of  and    be    to  them 
what  cuflee  has  been.     But  not  so, 
gentlemen,  you  are  only  going  to 
enliven  the  scuffle  a  little.  I  say  bet- 
ter be   content  to   remain  a   little 
poor  and  in  the  end  have  the  satis- 
faction  of  knowing  that  you  have 
left  for  your  children  a  rich,  though 
it  may  be,  an  undeveloped  legacy. 
Suppose  we   lose   still  more  of  our 
labor,  why  experience  and  observa- 
tion have  proven   that   our  crops  of 
Tobacco   and  Cotton   would  bring 
about  the  same  amount  of  money. 
Develop  the  country,  I  say  so  too, 
think    of.     They  !  but  I  don't  like  your  means,  gentle- 
p  of  dirt  from  a    men.     Why  in  such  a  hurry  ?    Bet- 
ter leave  that   which   we  fail  to  ac- 
complish  as  a  blessed   inheritance 
and  pleasure  for   our  children.     I 
know  they  will  accept  it  and  esteem 


broad  acres.  They  chafe,  grow  j  it  as  such.  .  A  few  more  gentlemen 
restless  and  reckless  even  to  see  j  of  education,  wealth  and  morality 
their  old  rails    moved   in   and  this  j  might    be  judiciously    adu.itted.-~ 
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but  I  do  object  to  flooding  our 
country  with  herds  of  these  people 
to  whom  and  for  whom  we  have  to 
pay  our  money  to  educate,  to  dis- 
seminate information  among  to  first 
prepare  them  for  immigration.  I 
am  opposed  to  invited  immigration 
of  any  charater.  If  a  capitalist  or 
laborer  sees  fit  to  come  here,  why 
we  can't  prohibit  him.  But  it  is 
not  at  all  incumbent  upon  us  far- 
mers in  our  present  condition  to 
be  sending  abroad  and  crying  out 
We  have  found  and  live  in  the  great- 
est  country  in  the  world,  and  we 
just  want  to  see  somebody  to  give  it 
to.  We  are  not  prepared  to  devel- 
op it  yet,  but  for  the  sake  of  seeing 
it  developed,  we  are  willing  anybody 
shall  do  it.  Those  are  not  my  feel- 
ings, Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  fail  en- 
tirely to  see  the  object  of  this  hot 
haste  on  the  part  of  North  Carolin- 
ians to  give  away  North  Carolina 
simply  to  gratify  a  wish  to  see  it  de- 
veloped. Certainly  it  can't  be  with 
the  idea  of  fighting  the  Rebellion 
over  again,  that  would  be,  if  at  all 
desired,  too  slow  a  means  for  any  of 
us  to  participate  in  the  result,  and 
besides  centralization  would  have 
long  since  overtaken  and  swallowed 
us  up.  Then  if  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment to  which  we  belong  aspires 
to  take  Cuba,  or  defend  its  Alaskian 
possessions,  or  cope  even  with  either 
of  the  master  powers  of  Europe, 
why  all  necessary  will  be  to  send 
out  and  hire  enough  of  these  people 
to  accomplish  the  job.  I  think  if 
there  ever   was  a   people  who   bad 


cause  to  be  tired,  worn  out  and  dis 
gusted  with  the  word  immigration 
we  of  the  South  have.  It  was  tie 
power  thrown  against  us  in  our  late 
great  struggle  for  constitutional  lib- 
erty. And  there  can  be  no  one  to 
doubt  but  that  it  was  the  root  and 
foundation  of  all  our  troubles,  and 
Mr.  Jefferson's  fears  to-day  look 
really  prophetic.  Where  do  all 
these  crimes  and  strikes  and  riots 
arise  ?  Where  to-day  is  the  beauti- 
ful queen  city  of  the  West.  Per*, 
haps  the  internationale  of  our  immi- 
grants can  answer.  Study  the  code 
of  morals,  read  the  divorce  laws, 
watch  the  upheaval  of  society,  of 
Christianity  itself,  and  it  will  make 
one  shudder  to  think  that  our  chil- 
dren can  point  to  us  and  say  that 
we  did  it.  I  do  not  believe  there 
is  a  thinking  mind  in  all  the  North 
and  West  that  does  not  instinctively 
say  shut  down  the  gates — enough  ! 
save  that  of  the  politician,  and  he 
is  afraid  of  the  power  of  these  al- 
ready in.  It  is  most  unreasonable 
to  suppose  that  the  mass  of  these 
people,  passing  in  the  short  space  of 
a  few  days  from  under  the  iron  and 
blood  policy  of  a  Bismarck,  or  smar- 
ting under  the  keen  oppression  of 
some  petty  tyrant,  can  soon  so  far 
control  their  passions  and  prejudices 
as  to  be  capable  of  exercising  the 
right  of  self-government.  But  to 
return,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  suppose  it 
useless  for  me  to  descant  here  upon 
the  beauties,  attractions  and  advan- 
tages of  our  country,  for  you  all 
known  our  orators.eloquent  as  they 
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:e,  many  of  them  call   even  the 
oets  to  their  aid  in  describing  our 
oad  rivers,    beautiful    lakes  and 
>W  valleys,  teeming  with  products 
3  rich  and  varied  as  the  heart  could 
fesire.     And  now  I  claim   to  have 
le  very  highest  appreciation  of  all 
lese    beauties    and  blessings  and 
enefits,  and  I  can  say  truthfully  I 
ave  not  seen  as.  yet  a  coloring  too 
ch,  a  picture  overdrawn,    and  for 
iiat  very  reason,  and  that  all  these 
rere  purchased  and   paid  for  with 
lie  blood  of  our  fathers,  I  am  un- 
illing  and  cannot    consent    to  see 
aem  divided  up  and  given  away  to 
hose  who  are  nothing  to  me  nor  my 
eople.     And  in  my  opposition,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  opposed  too  to  em- 
-jration.     What  we   have    already 
iad,     I     think,    has     been     the 
esult    of  bad    farming,  we    have 
>een  working  on  shares  which  is  an 
specially  ruinous  system  for  a  hill 
:ountry.     We  have  been  cultivating 
>oor  land  and   too  much  of  it,  and 
?e  have  had  scarcely  any  improve 
nent  in  the  beaten  track  ahead  of 
as.     We  have  been  trying  to  swim 
n  the  old  channel  not  realizing  that 
he  flood  tide  has  abated,  and  that 
ure  have  been  left  high  and  dry. — 
We  have  allowed  the  cotton  planter 
;o  over-reach  us,  when  really   the 
liversity  of  our  products  itself  ought 
;o  have  enabled  us  to  compete  with 
;he  world  in  the  labor  market,  and 
;hen  it  will  be  found,  I  think,  that 
nearly  every  farmer  is  endeavoring 
to  hire  more  labor  than  his  means 
will  justify,   and  for  that  very  rea- 


son we  can't    enter  the  market   in 
good  standing,  and  are  unable  to  do 
what  every   farmer  should  when  a 
laborer     displeases,    call  him    up, 
settle,  and  tell  him  to  travel.     But 
look  at  it  as  you  will,  it  is  clear  to 
my  mind  we  will  never  have  an  im- 
migrant  who   can  or  will  take  the 
place  of   Cuffee.     Then  I   say   we 
had  better  be  trying    to  keep    him 
instead  of  seeking   to  replace  him 
with  others  we  know  not  of.     But 
above   all  let   us  farmers   beware ! 
beware  !  of  this  wild  idea  of  immi- 
gration.    If  you   will    permit  me* 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  suggest  that 
we  farmers  are  suffering  from  evils 
to-day  far  worse  than  the  one  some 
of  us  think  we  see  in  this  lack  of 
representation  in  our   law  making 
and    legislative   assemblies.     Look 
to  the  halls  of  the  Federal  govern^ 
ment  to  those  of  the  States,  and  you 
see    an  agricultural   people  almost 
entirely  unrepresented.     But  with- 
out farther  to  say  upon  this  subject 
now,  I  will  3imply  hope  that  our 
agricultural  Editors  with  Capt.  Jas. 
R.  Thigpen  at  their  head,  will  lay 
hold  of  this,  and  I  trust  the  farmers 
throughout  North  Carolina  in  the 
next  elections  will  see  that  they  are 
properly    represented  by  practical 
farmers    from  the  township  Court 
House  to  the  United  States  Senate. 
Mr.  It.   C.  Hicks  said,   he  was 
surprised  and  sorry  to  sec  his  friend, 
Mr.  Gregory,  an  enemy  to  progress 
to-day.     He  inquired  how  we  were 
to    compete    with   our  importers  of 
the   North  and  West.     He  paid  a 
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tribute  to  the  memory  of  Washing- 
ton and  Hamilton,  and  thought 
there  could  possibly  be  no  real  pros- 
per ity  here  as  long  as  Cuffee  held 
out  and  kept  up  his  old  habits.  He 
thought  it  our  duty  to  take  care  of 
ourselves,  &c.  Mr.  J.  C.  Cooper 
said,  that  he  had  listened  with  in- 
terest and  pleasure  to  the  essays, 
and  he  might  say  -with  approval. — 
He  was  willing  that  Maj.  G's  should 
go  forth  to  all  carpet-baggers,  fugi- 
tives from  justice,  and  foreign  pau» 
pers,  as  a  notice  that  we  had  no 
place  for  them  here.  At  the  same 
time  he  was  willing  that  the  other 
should  be  published  as  an  invitation 
and  welcome  from  the  Club  to  all 
good  citizens  desirous  of  purchas- 
ing land  and  settling  amongst  us. 
He  would  be  glad  to  see  any  mem- 
ber of  such  as  had  purchased  lands 
recently  along  the  Railroad  in  this 
county.  Mr.  Horner  wished  to 
know  if  the  Secretary  was  really  in 
earnest,  were  those  his  views  he 
had  expressed  ?  Or  was  it  simply  to 
give  variety  to  the  discussion  and 
bring  out  members  ?  It  seems  that 
he  has  taken  the  Amazonian  for  his 
pattern,  and  is  about  to  forget  his 
own  origin.  It  was  like  learning 
to  swim  before  going  in  the  water. 
He  thought  paying  two  dollars  a 
day  for  labor  a  better  sign  of  pros 
perity  than  fifty  cents.  Mr.  Gre- 
gory said,  he  was  well  aware  of 
what  he  had  said,  he  knew  how  for- 
midable it  was  to  opposeimmigration, 
but  he  had  expressed  honestly  his 
views,  and  he  would  show  the   Club 


before  he  was  through,  that  he  (Mi 
G.)  would  not  stand  alone,  he  we 
satisfied  the  sympathies  of  the  Clu' 
would  be  with  him. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Hicks  agreed  in  par 
with  Maj.  G.  He  considered  the  re 
religious  bearing  of  this  move  a  se 
rious  matter,  and  he  felt  very  grea 
opposition  to  that  character  of  in1 
fluence  it  would  shed  upon  us.  Th 
religious  caste  of  Germany  to-da; 
is  a  most  deplorable  one.  Th 
negro  possesses  very  great  power 
of  endurance.  He  is  an  immitativ. 
creature,  and  for  fair  compensation 
will  do  good  labor.  Our  real  £oo< 
consists  not  in  wealth,  but  educatioi 
and  religion.  He  thought  we  wer> 
too  likely  already  to  follow  in  th< 
foot-steps  of  the  Roman  Empire.— 
Mr.  W.  Lewis  thought  we  had  nov 
the  best  labor  in  the  world;  we  hav< 
control  and  ought  to  use  it.  Mr 
Martin  thought  we  ought  to  have  s 
more  distinct  proposition  of  it 
whether  we  wanted  more  settlers  ir 
competition,  in  the  use  and  pur 
chase  of  lands,  or  whether  we  onl;j 
wanted  farm  labor.  He  was  more 
inclined  to  leave  this  question  to  tin 
great  natural  laws  than  seek  t< 
develop  an  artificial  channel.  JI< 
was  sceptical  of  the  workings  of  any 
thing  of  this  character.  These  peo 
pie  go  always  where  they  thinl 
they  can  do  best  for  themselves. — 
Our  present  conditiou  came  no! 
from  any  intrinsic  incapacity  in  our- 
selves, but  look  back  and  foresee  the 
bottom  of  it  in  one  of  those  peculiai 
revolutions  upheaving  the  relation  ol 
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jciety,  and  the  very  foundation  of 
apital  and  labor,  a  great  cause    all 
llong    operating   upon    us    and  we 
mist  be  content  to  learn  it  in  time 
o  bring  us  back  to  our  normal  state. 
iVe  are  not  simply  in  the  condition 
)f  a  people  who  have  had  to  make 
great        fundamental         changes, 
their     capital    swept   away,    labor 
taken,  liberated,  and  put  in  a  state 
of  direct  hostility  toward  them.  Not 
one  of  these  evils  alone,  but  all  com- 
bined, have  we  had  to  contend  with, 
and  our  situation  to  -day  in  considera- 
tion of  these  facts  is  one  that  is  tru- 
ly marvelous,    and   he  felt  himself 
quite  hopeful.     We  have  not  capi- 
tal to  make  available  the  labor  we 
already  have. 

The  negro  is  here  and  we  must 
do  the   best   we    can  with   him.— 
Looking  ai  the  religious  aspect  of 
the   question,  he  thought  we  were 
all  much  to  blame  for  the  condition 
of  the  negro  before  the  war,  we  al- 
lowed an  outside  pressure  to  deter 
and  give  us  a  distaste  to  our  duties, 
and  since  the  war  the  door  of  evan- 
gelization had  been  shut  to  the  ne- 
gro through  the  presence  of  dema- 
gogues and  soldiers,  and  his    atti- 
tude towards  us,    was  not  at  all  re- 
markable.       It  is  not   surprising 
that  he  should  have  had  no  faith  in 
anything  we  could  say  or   do,   but 
this  is  fast  passing  away  now,  and 
they  are  more  open  to   instruction 
and  conviction  than  I  have   ever 
known  them,  and  we  all  have  a  duty 
here  which  we  must  perform.     He 
thought  we  might  sell  off  somo  of 


our  lands  to  proper  parties,   but  he 
would    champion    Cuffee   for  labor. 
Well  attended  to,  an  honest  support 
could  always  be  made  with  him.     It 
is  folly  to  think  that  we  will  fiud  in 
immigration  a  panacea  for  all  our 
ills.     Looking  at  our  condition  even 
to-day,  Capt.  M.  spoke  hopefully  of 
the  future.       He   thought   all    we 
needed  was  in  ourselves,  and  work 
and  close    attention    would    be   the 
remedy.     Mr.  Horner  said  he  wan- 
ted  some  proof   of  this  cheer  and 
prosperity  which  Capt.  M.  saw.  Mr. 
M.  told  him  just  to  wait  a  few  mo- 
ments until  we  get  to  dinner.     Mr. 
Horner  said  the  Secretary  had  had 
time  to  reflect,  and  he   wished  to 
know  again  if  those  were  really  his 
views.     Mr.  Gregory  said  they  were, 
and  that  every  instinct  of  his  nature 
was   in  opposition   to   it,    and    he 
thought  the  Capt.  did  not  have  his 
agricultural  eye  upon  this  question, 
and  he  thought  he  had  included  him 
already  in  that  list  of  townpeople  of 
which  he   spoke.     The  Capt.   only 
wanted  &few  more  boys.     Mr.  Ham- 
ilton said  as  regards  the  choice  be- 
tween^our  own  indigenous  labor  and 
that  of  immigrants,   he    decidedly 
prefered  the  former.     It  seems  that 
gentlemen  have   argued   this  sub- 
ject    more    in    reference    to     the 
question    of    labor    than    in     its, 
as      he      thinks,      more      impor- 
tant relation,  to  wit  :  as  purchasers 
of  our  surplus  lands.     Having  very 
decided  views  of    the  impolicy    of 
holding      on     with    tenacity     to 
I  very  large    lauded  estates   in   the 
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present  state  of  affairs,  and   believ 
ing  that  a  small    plantation,  say  of 
three  hundred    acres    of  open  land, 
and  two  hundred  of  woods,  the  true 
policv,     selling    oft"  the  residue    to 
respectable     industrious    incomers. 
He    viewed  immigration,     whether 
from  Great   Britain,  Germany,  the 
Northern  States  or  elsewhere,  as  a 
very  important  element  in    solving 
the  difficulties  under  which  we  now 
labor.     Let  us  sell  off  this    excess 
of  land,  concentrate  our    attention, 
our  labor,  our  manures,  our  resour- 
ces, on  this  reserved  surface,  dimin- 
ishing the  line  of  fences,  the  amount 
of  labor  needed   for   the  farm,    and 
consequently    increasing  our  inde- 
pendence in  this  regard.  The  great 
trouble  is  we    cannot  make    up  our 
minds  to  part  with  our  broad  acres, 
we  have  "land  on  the  brain."  Lands 
which    are   now    worse    than    use- 
less to   us,   yielding   unaccustomed 
harvests  under   skillful    and  indus- 
trious   hands,  will  soon    with    our 
improved  farming  furnish  the  mate- 
rial   wealth     which    demands   and 
commands  railroads  to  be  built. 

The  subject  being  unexhausted, 
was  adjourned  over  for  next  meet- 
ing, and  the  Club  adjourned  to  meet 
at  Col.  S.  S.  Cooper's  the  last  Sat- 
urday in  April. 

Nath'l.  A.  Gkegoiiy,  Sec'ty. 


We  call  the  attention  ofouTreaders  tolte 
advertisement  of  tbe  Wilmington  N.  C.  Life 
Insurance  Company,  which  appears  in  this 
issue  of  the  Farmer. 

'   One    of    the    greatest    drains    upon    the 
Southern  people  since  the  war  has  been  the 
large     amount    of   money    annually     sent 
North  in  behalf  of  Northern  Insurance  Com- 
panies.    The  State  of  North   Carolina  alone 
n  this  way  takes   from  its   working   capital 
ear?6"    °™  ^    tW°    millions  of    dollars 
We  do  not  argue  against  Life  Insurance 
but  urge  upon  our  people  the  importance  of 
insuring  at  home,  if  possible.     Examine   the 
merits  of  the   Wilmington  Company  before 
insuring  elsewhere.  J 


The  attention  of  the  reader  is  directed  to 
the  advertisement  of  Wm.  E.  Tanner  &  Co.. 
of  the  Metropolitan  Works,  Richmond,  Va. 
While  wc  profess  to  be  no  machinist,  we  be- 
jeve  the  Southern  people  cannot  do  better 
than  examine  these  works,  and  see  for  them- 
selves before  they  purchase  anything  in 
then-line.  We  hesitate  nothing  when  we 
say  these  gentlemen  may  be  relied  on  as 
honest.  One  of  their  engines  runnin- 
near  by  us,  and  gives  p  i  feet  satisfaction.     ' 

Capt.  Joseph  B.  Stafford,  whose  card 
appears  in  this  number  of  tbe  Farmer,  can 
be  found  at  No.  51  Exchange  Place,  Balti- 
more. This  gentleman  is  one  of  the' gallant 
sons  of  Maryland  who  preferred  the  hard- 
ships of  that  cause  he  felt  to  be  just,  to  that 
of  ease  and  comfort.  It  is  enough  to  sav 
that  he  was  faithful  to  the  Lost  Caus  e 


A  recent  executor's  sale  of  cattle 
in  California  netted  the  snug  sum  of 
810,000,  which  rather  dwarfs  simi- 
lar stock  transactions  on  the  At- 
lantic dope. 


j  Capt.  T.  M.  Robinsoh's  card  may  be 
j  found  among  our  advertisements.  We  have 
|  at  all  times  avoided  recommending  any  man 
;  or  institution  to  our  readers  we  were  unwil- 
|  ling  to  risk.  With  no  hesitancy  do  we  say 
that  we  would  as  soon  trust  this  gentleman 
as  any  Commission  man  in  Baltimore. 

Quite  a  novelty  in  the  shape  of  a  new  style 
Patent  Stem  Winder  Watch,  that  is  hunting- 
case  or  open-face  combined,  has  bee°n 
brought  out  by  Stewart,  Graham  &  Co 
Jewelers,  <3  Whitehall  Street,  New  York 
which  the y  sell  at  the  wonderful  low  price 
oi  l?U.  Lead  their  advertisement  and  pur- 
chase one  if  you  want  a  really  good   Watch. 

Uknstutn  \\  ebklt  enchne  their  reliability  in 
cvcr'J  W  doc,  16-vjo  ' 
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Doings  and  Intentions  on  the  Farm. 

Doubtless  each  and  every  plan^ 
ter  in  this  latitude  has  been  engags 
cd  to  some  extent  at  the  same  busi- 
ness we  have  the  past  month,  pre- 
paring and  seeding,  and  applying 
food  to  the  soil  for  this  crop. 

We  are   not    up  to    time,   as  we 


endeavored  to  do  more  than  we 
could  accomplish  in  consequence  of 
the  many  weeks  of  bad  weather  in 
February  and  March. 

We  have  prepared  more  compost 
for  this  crop  than  any  one  since  the 
war.     Our  entire    cotton   crop  210 
acres  will    average  600    bushels  of 
compost  to  the  acre.  A  portion  of  the 
corn  crop  has  also  been  doctored  up. 
As  soon  as  we  get  through  planting 
cotton  we    commence  with  all    the 
force  in  the  corn,  never  omiting  the 
use  of  the  plow  when  the  land  is  in 
good  condition  to  plow.     Our  plan 
of  plowing  corn  the  first    time  is  to 
put  a  turning  plow,  No.    50  or  60, 
with  the  bar  to   the   corn.     By  this 
means  we  throw  the   trash   and  dirt 
from  the  young  plant,  and  break  the 
earth  where  it  perchance  may  not  be 
broken  around  it.  In  siding  over  this 
way  we  can    throw    as    much    dirt 
around  the    corn    as  is  needed  with 
the  bar.     When  we  split   the    mid- 
dles we  place  the  bar   of  the    same 
plow  on  the  edge    of  the  first  or  si- 
ding furrows.     By   this    means  we 
throw  the  trash  and  dirt  to  ridge  in 
the  middle. 

This  leaves  the  corn  in  good  con- 
dition with  the  land  well  broken.  By 
the  time  we  get  over  the  corn  the 
cotton  is  ready  when  we  commence 
with  all  the  plows,  first  to  siding  it. 
The  plow  we  use.  is  a  half  shear  or 
an  Edgecombe  cotton  plow  with  the 
sweeps  and  fronts  off.  This  time 
we  move  over  rapidly,  as  wc 
are  not  so  careful  as  to  unwrap 
every  little  spot  that  may  be  cover- 
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c,l    ,,,      Many  farmers  prefer  chop- 
ping ahead  of  the  plow.     This   is  a 
Ltake,  for   when    the    plow  runs 
ahead  of  the  hoes  a  few  days  m  ad- 
vance it  gives  the  hoes    much  less 
labor  to  perform,    and  at    the  same 
time  insures  a    better  stand,  as  the 
plow  will  knock  the  old  cotton  stalks 
and  other  trash  off  and  at  the  same 
time  will  cover  up  millions  of  young 
grass  blades    that  will    trouble  the 
hoeman.     Immediately    after      the 
plows  get  over  siding  the   first  time 
we  commence  with  a  No.  3  hoe.  We 
are  not  very  very  careful  this  time, 
as  we  chop  but  one  lick   in  a    place 
endeavoring  to  leave,  where  the  cot- 
ton is    healthy,  from    two  to  three 
plants,  when  puny  more.     By  chop- 
ping in  this  way  the  hoeman  will  get 
over  in    a  few  days.     Immediately 
atter  the    hoes  we  have    the   same 
Edgecombe  cotton    plow  to    follow 
with  the  small  point  running  in  the 
same  farrows  made  when  first  sided, 
and  throw  the  dirt  back  to  the  plant. 
At  this  siding  we    direct   the  plow- 
mon  not  to  cover  it  up  so  as  to  pro^ 
duce    gaps  in    the    cotton.     If  the 
plows    will  use    caution    they    will 
destroy  nearly    all   the    weeds  and 
grass      that      may    be      left     by 
this      blocking      of      the        hoes. 
Aa     soon      as      the       hoes      get 
over    we     have      them      to     com- 
mence again  chopping  the  latter  to 
what  is  called  "a  stand."  This  time, 
we  have  thought,  would  try  the  pa^ 
tience  of  a  christian,  to  get  it  prop- 
erly done,  as  it  requires   great  care 
on  the  part  of  the  hoes,  to  chop  the 


cotton   out   in  the    way  it    should 
stand  to  produce  a   full  crop,      lno 
distance  we  have  it  to  stand   apart 
in  the  rows  depends  entirely  on  the 
fertility  of  the  soil-when    the  soil 
is  rich  and  the    rows    are   four  and 
five  feet  wide,  we   have    the  cotton 
left  about    10  to    12  inches    apart, 
when  the  soil  is  thin  and   light  and 
rows  U  feet  wide   we  have  the  lat- 
ter left- one  and  two  plants  from  10 
to  12  inches  apart.     The  plows  fol- 
low after  the  hoes   this   time,  and 
if  great  care   be  not  used   by  them 
thousands  of  the  plants   will  be  lost 
that  might  be    saved.     Too    much 
care  cannot  be  exercised   this  time 
with  hoes  and  plows.     Do  this  work 
well  and  then  the  great  trouble  will 
be  over,  as  you  will    only   have  to 
go  over  and  take  out  the  weeds  that 
may  have  been  left  and  perfect  the 
stand.       We    continue     to     plow 
to    keep    the    grass    under.      We 
believe  in  shallow  and  level  culture 
from  first  to  last  in  cotton.     When 
!  we  have   sided  cotton    three  times 
'  we  then  split  the   middles   with  an 
Edgecombe  cotton  plow  with  sweeps 
on.°    Then   we    are   ready  for  the 
second  plowing  of  the   corn  which 
we  will  tell  you  about  in  our  next. 

Farmers  are  you  at  work  in  earn- 
est ?  If  not  go  at  it.  We  are  la- 
boring harder  to-day  than  we  did  a 
quarter  of  a  century  back.  The 
will  is  good  with  us  now  as  then,but 
our  physical  man  taught  us  last  Sat- 
urday night  to  feel  glad  that  the 
day  following  we  could  rest  as  a 
matter  of  duty.  On  that  night  while 
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returning  to  our  .domicil  in  our  ini 
aginations  we  could  see  che  toiling 
millions  returning  home  from  their 
week's  work,  some  contented  and 
happy,  while  othersl  were  miserable 
as  their  homes  are  the  abodes,  want 
and  vice. 


May. 
This  month  is  one  in    which  the 
farmer  must  not  be  remiss  in  active 
labor,  for  if  he  fails  to  keep  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  crop  up  in  good  order, 
he  will  nine  times  out  of  ten  fail  in 
a  good  crop,    except  he  afterwards 
calls  to  his  assistance  more  laborers 
than  is  absolutely  necessary.  Now  a 
commonsense  planter  can  idle  away 
one  single  day  in  May    and  June  is 
astonishingly,  when  the  work  to  be 
done  to  produce  a  heavy  crop  must 
be  chiefly  done    in  these  months  in 
this  latitude.     Farmers  should    re- 
collect   the  time   of  harvesting  the 
small  grain  comes  off    immediately 
in  crop  time    and    that  in  order  to 
harvest  well,  and  the  corn  and  cot- 
ton not  suffer  from  want  of  the  plow 
and  hoe,  they    should    work    early 
and  late. 

Let  each  planter  determine  to  do 
his  whole  duty  and  it  will  not  go 
half  so  hard  as  if  they  have  a  de- 
sire to  spend  a  portion  of  each  week 
in  some  idle  gossip.  The  planter 
who  has  two  mills,  one  to  work  and 
the  other  to  idle,  is  a  sorry  man  at 
best.  We  oftimes  hear  it  said  it 
rains  more  at  my  house  than  at  my 
neighbor's,  or  it  rains  less.  While 
this  may  be  true  at    times   it  is  sel- 


dom so,  for  the  fault  lies  in  the 
more  than  the  seasons.  Men  an 
oftimes  heard  to  say,  "I  work  har- 
der  than  my  neighbor,but  from  some 
cause  he  keepg  his  crop  in  better 
order  and  gets  on  better  generally 
than  I  do/'  This  is  easily  account- 
ed for,  and  it  is  strange  to  think  the 
bad    managing    neighbor  has    not 

found  out  that  there  is  some  thought 
and  system  to  be  had  on  the-farm  as 
well  as  work.  All  of  you  worked 
to  death  men  study  this  chatechism. 
Are  your  lands  drained?  Have 
you  a  good  team  and  comfortable 
quarters  for  them  ?  Do  you  have 
your  lands  well  pulverized  ?  Do 
you  plant  at  the  proper  time  ?  Do 
you  wait  for  the  grass  and  weeds  to 

come  before  you  start  the  plows;  or 
do  you  plow  to  keep  them  from 
coming?  When  a  young  man  we 
were  riding  over  J.  P.  JenklVg 
iarm  in  company  with  him  and 
though  the  farm  was  a  large  one' 
we  are  confident  we  did  not  see  one 
cart  load  of  weeds  and  grass  in  the 
farm  including  ditch  banks  and 
fence  jams. 

We  inquired  ofhim  how  it  was  he 
had  no   grass   anywhere.     The  an 

swer  was  "I  plow  to  keep  the  graSs 
and  weeds  from  coming,  by  which 
means  I  produce  a  better  crop  and 

work  less." 

This  made  an  impression  on  our 
minds  for  good,  as  we  came  home  a 
better  farmer  than  before. 
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LTrip  Down  Tar  River  to  Washington 
A  few  days  back  we  took  occa- 
ion  to  take  a  trip  down  the  beauti- 
ul  Tar  to  that  once  pretty  and  pros- 
icrcus  Town  Washington,  but  now 
kn  unpleasant  and  dreary  place. 

We  inquired  after  a  number  of 
hose  it  was  once  our  pleasure  to 
tnow  in  ante-war  times,  and  we 
.earned  some  were  dead  and  the 
)thers  were  scattered  in  every  di- 
rection. On  many  squares  weeds 
trrow  where  beautiful  habitations 
stood,  in  which  as  generous  and  no- 
ble people  once  dwelt  as  ever  lived. 
We  saw  the  ruins,  such  as  corner 
stones,  pillars  and  chimneys,  but 
the  inhabitants  thereof  we  did  not 
gee.  While  strolling  through  the 
northeast  part  of  tho  town  we  met  a 
sprightly  boy  of  about  ten  summers? 
and  we  enquired  why  it  was  there 
was  so  many  chimneys  without 
houses. 

He  said  the  "Yankees  burnt  us 
out  of  homes."  We  enquired  to 
know  who  the  yankees  were."  They 
are  our  enemies,  and  I  hate  them," 
he  replied. 

Little  man  you  must  learn  to  love 
your  enemies.  He  promptly  an- 
swered, saying  "I  can't  love  no  such 
folks." 

He  enquired  of  us  where  wo 
were  from,  we  told  him  up  the  coun- 
try. "Do  you  love  those  people  that 
burnt  our  houses  ?"  was  the  next 
question. 

Just  here  we  made  it  convenient 
to  change  the  subject  and  we  separa- 
ted. 


The   lands    around    Washington 
are  of  different  grades  of  quality.— 
Within  a    few    miles  you    can  find 
lands  that  will  suit  any    crop    pro  , 
duced  in  this  latitude    with    almost 
every  known  facility    for    improve- 
ment. It  does  seem  to  us  that  many 
farmers  might  raise   grass  to    great 
profit  on  the  river  for    exportation, 
even  to  the    Northern    States.     As 
for  stock,    there  is  no    cause  why 
mules,  horses,  cattle  and  hogs  might 
not  be  raised  cheaply.     If  we  owned 
some  of  the  same  lands  we  would  in 
few  years  send  hundreds  of  cattle  to 
Norfolk  and  Baltimore,  if  we  could 
not  do  better  above  tho  head  of  tide 
water  in  N.  C,  for  a  market. 

If    we    owned    the    Neck    farm 
of  Mr.  E.  Clark,    we  have  no  hesi- 
tancy   in  saying,  that    within    five 
years    we  would    have  hundreds  of 
cattle   feeding  through    the    entire 
spring,  summer  and  fall  on  that  land 
on  the  river  which    is  of  no  service, 
only  for    timber,    and    cannot    be 
brought  to  a  profitable   state  of  cul- 
tivation, as  it  is  too  low  to  be  effec- 
tifally  drained  for  any  crop   except 
that  of  rice.     These  cattle  and  hogs 
we  would  have  penned  in  lots  every 
night  by  which    we  would  save  ma- 
nure enough  combined  with  marl,  to 
make  the  uplands  as  rich  as  a  gar- 
den.    In  order  to  keep  our  cattle  in 
good  order  through   the    winter  we 
;  would  sow  one    third    of  his    large 
farm  in  oats,  and  after  the  oats  were 
harvested    off  we  would    sow   five 
pecks  of  peas  to  the  acre.     In    the 
fall  about  fro3t  we  would  mow  these 
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u  Cii-H  ..^jji  easion  :...  , .    ur 

General   Bryant  Grimes  would    do 

much  better  if  he  was  to    devote    a 

portion  of  his  large  farm  to  the  same 

business,  instead  of  straining  evn-y 

nerve  to  raise   cotton    aud  peanuts. 

Genera],  we  wish  you  and  your  fel 

low  farmers  lower    down  the    river 

would  go  into  an  estimate  as    to  the  1  some  useful  employment  and  resusi- 

amount  of  fertilizing    material    the    tate  the  county  where  '  nature    has 

done  so  much.  The  young  men,  on 
whom  tiie  county  will  devolve  in  a 
sh:rt  time,  must  come  with  willing 
hearts  and  hands  ts  the  noble  work 
of  reconstructing  lost  fortunes.     As 


,c  .Jn.L-  hold  of  some  pursuit 
The  saw  and  hammer  is  needed 
in  your  town.  If  you  will  plow  : 
and  hoe.  ditch,  dig  marl  and  raise 
compost,  and  improve  the  soil,  then : 
your  county  is  the  equal  of  any  in 
the  State, so  you  need  not  holdback. 
Every  able  bodied  man  should  f-o  to  ' 


thousands  of  cattle  you  might  have 
bringing  every  night  from  your  cane 
breaks  and  grass  meadows  to  your 
uplands,  would  produce. 

While  on  this  trip  we  gave  Green- 
ville, the  county  seat  of  Pitt,  a  call. 


an  instance  of  the  great    fertility  of 


This  town  is  on  a  high  and  healthy  j  the  soils  in  this  county,  there  is'one 
elevation  and  is  surrounded  by  as  j  instance  in  which  an  unmarried  wo* 
fertile  and  as  pleasant  farming  j  man  produced  of  her  own  labor  (176) 
hinds  as  are  to  be   found    anywhere  !  one  hundred  and  seventy  six  barrels 

r,. ;<.'i, ;.,    *l.  .    Cu    .  -r,  .  J 


within  the  State.     From  some  cause  !  or  880  bushels  of 


this  town  shows  no  sign  of  improve 
merit.  JSTu  new  houses,  and  but  few 
new  fences,  and  but  little  painting. 
One  half  of  the 'houses  we  saw  had  a 
double  roof,  one  of  rotten  wood  and 


3orn. 


the 


other  moss  growing  on  the  wood. 


Ihis  woman  was  pcor  but  of  re- 
spectable parentage.  Her  name 
is  Mary  Harris,  and  the  land  on 
which  she  made  ihis  crop  lies  on  the 
north  side  of  Tar  river  near  Pacta 
lus,     and    belonged     to    Benjamin 


Those  people,  while  they  extendi  !  Flemming.  This  corn  was  measur- 
to  us  every  kindness,  we  feel  and  j  ed  by  Mr.  Fleming  in  order  to  <r?t 
hope  they  will  not  take  it  a  miss  J  his  rent.  This  benefactress  accomj 
when  we  tell  them  there  is  no  good  j  piished  this  great  feat  in  that  year 
reason  why  Greenville  should  not  that  tried  every  patriotic  virtue  in 
be  a  prosperous  and  one  of  the  most  j  the  South,  18IJ4.1  She  had  three 
pleasant  towns  in  Eastern  Carolina,  j  brothers.  These  had  offered  them, 
Something. is  wanting.  Are  you  |  selves  as  a  sacrifice  in  the  "lost 
thinking  of  the  past  when  you  were  j  cause."  She  had  no  one  t>  live 
able  to  live  a  life  of  ease  and  com-  I  with  her  but  an  aged  grandmother, 
fort,  hoping  that  those  days  are  j  and  this  old  lady  did  the  cooking 
again  to  be  enjoyed  without  great  j  and  manufactured  their  clothes  in 
exertion  ?     If  so  wait  no  longer,  but  |  the  old  way  with  the  common    spin- 
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aing  wheel  and  loom.  Mr.  Flemming 
in  1861  produced  over  5000  bushels 
^f  corn  and  eight  bales  of  cotton 
and  a  farm  house  crop  on  this  same 
farm-  There  are  thousands  of  acres 
of  land  in  this  and  all  the  eastern 
counties  that  will  produce  equally  as 
well  by  a  proper  application  of 
brains  and  muscle.  Young  men  wc 
have  mentioned  Mary  Harriss'  ef- 
fort to  show  what  can  be  done. — 
Imitate  her  example. 

Work  the  Right  Way. 
The  man  who  works?  regularly 
with  a  well  directed  judgment  will 
succeed  in  any  pursuit.  All  de- 
pends upon  the  man  and  not  the 
vocation  he  may  choose  for  a  live-* 
lihood.  If  a  man  takes  the  profes- 
sion of  the  law  he  must  be  a  dilligent 
student  and  acquaint  himself  with 
the  intricacies  of  the  law,  or  other- 
wise he  will  be  a  mere  novice,  it 
matters  not  how  long  he  may  follow  j 

it. 

To  succeed  in  any  business  the 
brains  must  go  ahead,  even  to  the 
accomplishment  of  the  thing  desir- 
ed, or  an  unpleasant  grovelin  r  in 
the  dark  will  be  the  result  of  a  life 
unwisely  spent. 

Many  persons  suppose  that  to 
manage  a  farm  is  a  matter  for  small 
minds,  and  for  those  who  possess 
fine  acquirements,  it  would  be  less- 
ening their  dignity  to  take  up  this 
trade. 

So  it  is  the  world  of  the  literary 
works  has  directed  its  course  as  to 
evade  the  tilling  of  the  soil,  because 
no    honorable    distinction   is  there 


to  be  obtained,  and  because  there 
the)  must  cut  themselves  off,  to  a 
certain  extent,  from  the  social  cir- 
cle and  confine  themselves  indus- 
triously to  rural  life. 

From  this  cause  agriculture  has 
dwindled  to  a  om. nous  extent  in  this 
country  by  the  exhaustion  of  fertile 
farms  into  worthless  "old  fields." 

The  great  mass  of  the  tillers  of 
the  soil  has  been  taught  to  believe 
by  the  scientific  worl  1,  that  to  farm 
was  the  business  of  small  minis  and 
and  strong  muscles. 

Unfortunately,      (oftener     than 
otherwise)  for  the  good  of   agricul- 
ture, when  the  "book  men,"as  they 
are  called,  come    with  their    theory 
to  the  farm  they   fail,  not    because 
their  theory  is  wrong,    but    because 
they  are  wanting  in  that  knowledge 
of    practice    which     would    enable 
them  to  reduce  their  theory   to  util- 
ity.     So  it  is  the  educated  fail,  sim- 
ply because  they  are  as  ignorant  of 
a  knowledge  of  the  practical  part  as 
the  ignorant    are    of  the    scientific 
laws    of    nature.     The    theoretical 
and  practical  must   be   blended    to* 
getber  or  the    agricultural   interest 
must  c  mtinue  to  wane.     In   order- 
to  accomplish  the  object,  the  educa- 
i  ted  must  be   taught  the  use   of  tho 
i  plow  and  mattox  while  young,  then 
j  when  they  in  after  life  have  acquir- 
|  ed  the  book    part,  they   will   know 
I  how  to    reduce  their  knowledge  to 
i  practice.     There  arc    many  uncdu- 
j  cated  men  who  from    practical   ex- 
!  perience    can    manage    a    farm  in 
I  every    particular   better    than  tho 
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theorist.  They  know  how  to  drain, 
when  and  how  to  plow;  tiie  light 
time  to  plant,  when  and  how  to  cul- 
tivate. 

These  are  lesson?  the  scientific 
are  more  ignorant  of  than  the  non- 
theorist  is  of  the  book  part. 

To  work  the  right  mind  is  to  di- 
rect the  muscle  to  perform. 

To  Our  Patrons. 

We  dislike  to  make  complaints, 
but  will  direct  attention  of  our  read- 
ers to  a  few  naked  truths. 

With  the  last  month  closed  the  | 
regular  issue  of  this  journal  for 
three  years,  for  a  larger  part  of 
which  time  it  has  struggled  amid  all 
the  difficulties  sf  its  establishment, 
the  attacks  of  its  enemies  and  the 
callous  indifference  of  its  friends  for 
its  independence,  until  now  we  hope 
its  basis  is  strong  enough  to  scorn 
the  affronts  and  insidious  wiles  of 
its  opposers,  and  disregard  the  in- 
difference of  its  pseudo  friends. — 
While  a  considerable  number  of  cit- 
izens, and  certainly  the  better  class, 
are  our  subscribers,  Edgecombe  has 
not  come  to  our  help  as  we  had  a 
right  to  expect.  A  larger  part  of 
our  contributors  has  been  out  of  the 
county,  and  though  our  circulation 
is  good,  it  should  have  at  least  300 
more  from  the  county.  One  fact 
too,  that  has  militated  greatly 
against  our  successful  publication, 
has  been  the  remissness  in  paying 
subscriptions.  When  the  subscri- 
ber abroad  does  not  pay  his  dues  we 
stop  his  paper,  but  in  our  own  coun- 
ty we    have  let  the    matter   go  on. 


knowing  the  parties  to  be  responsi- 
ble  .-aid  that  they  could  at  any  time 
call,  until  now  {here  are  a  great 
number  who  are  in  arrears,  some  for 
the  whole  time  we  have  been  pub- 
lishing, three  years,  some  for  two 
and  a  still  greater  number  for  one. 
One  hundred  subscribers  due  each 
$2,00,  fifty  due  four,  and  twenty 
due  six,  foot  up  the  sum  of  #520,00 
due  for  that  one  item  from  this  coun 
ty  alone. 

There  are  also  smaller  sums  due 
us  from  nearly  all  the  Eastern  coun- 
ties, that  would  foot   up    in  the  ag- 
gregate considerable  amounts.    The 
material,    composition  and  work,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  mental  labor  and 
j  responsibility,  arc    certainly  worth' 
;  something,    and    men   should    ask. 
!  themselves  how  far    it  is   honest  to  l 
;  accept  them  without  giving  a  value 
;  received. 

With  this  month  commences  a 
\  new  year  with  a  large  part  of  our 
j  readers,  and  we  hope  they  will  start 
j  by  getting  a  receipt  in  full  for  past 
j  arrears. 

Samuel  P.  Jenkins,  deceased,  was 

a  benefactor     to  his    country.     He 

\  commenced  poor    and  on  laud  that 

|  was  so  poor  that  his  friends  said  he 

;  would  perish,  but  by  perseverance  in 

\  marling,  hauling,    and    composting, 

',  he  taught  the  adjacent  country  that 

i  in  every  farm    there  was   by  nature 

deposited  more  or  less,    everything 

that  was  necessary  for  plant  food. — 

There  was  not  a  lazy  impulse  about 

him.     A    monument   ought    (o  b«j 

erected  to  hie  rnftaorr. 
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We  have  again  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  our  contributors  to  tha  great 
importance  of  having  their  articles 
in  early  in  the  month  previous  to 
that  in  which  they  should  appear. 
Non  attention  to  this  fact  works 
great  delay  and  inconvenience  in  the 
publishing  office. 

Every  bitch    in  North    Carolina 
should  be  taxed    $10  annually,     as 
produce    heavy   crops  of  cotton   he  I  this  would    improve    the    breed  of 
cannot  prosper.  j  d°gs  and  cause  the  sheep  to  increase 

You  may  raise  as  much    grass  as  j in  nura  eib* 
you  choose  by  breaking  up  aud  har- 
rowing off  any  good  lands   that  you 
may  have,  either   high  or  low  in  the 
cotton  regions.     Rich  low  lands  are 


Sill  Grass  all   the  Summer   and  Buy 
Hay. 

If  there  is  anything  more  unreas^ 
mable  and  profitless  in  the  farmer 
;han  to  toil  hard  to  keep  the  grass 
>ut  of  the  farm  and  then  purchase 
the  same  article  that  is  produced 
liundreds  of  mik-s  off,  we  are  at  a 
loss  to  know  what  it  is.  Be  it  believ- 
ed or  not,  it  is  true,  the  planter 
who  practices   this  though    he  may 


Kenneth  Parker  excells  all  others 
in  the  culture  of  melons  in  Edge- 
combe. 


more  certain,    it   is   true,    and  will  j      The  ladies  of  Edgecombe  are  pre- 
yield  more.  |  paring  many  pretty  things    for  the 

One  acre  of  good  land    thus  pre-  j  Fairs  next  fall. 

pared,  the  last  of   this  month  or  in ♦-•-» 

June,  will  yield    two  tons    of    crab        Every  man  who    owns  a  horse  or 
<*rass.     After  the  oat  crop    is    har-    mule   should    provide     comfortable 


vested  you  may  break  and  level  th 
land  and  by  the  use  of  a  mower  you 
can  in  one  week  with  a  few  hands 
save  more  on  hay  at  $1  00  per  100 
lbs  tha:i  anything  else.  Just  think 
of  this,  imagine  the  nonsensical  na- 
tion that  pervades  the  cotton  planter 
who  depends  upon  cotton  to  supply 
even  the  ration   to  his  mules  in  hay 


quarters  for  them, 

—  - —  — ♦■  <«*•  -*--    — 

Coal  Tar  to  Protect  Trees. 
Some  Solon  in  a  scientific  journal 
persists  in  the  use  of  coal  tar  on 
trees  to  protect  them  against  rab- 
bits,grubs,  borers,  curculios,  etc., 
also  worms,  ants,  insects,  etc.  ;  but 
he  first  gives  the   tree  a  coating    of 


in  addition  to  raiment  to  his  family,  grease,  though  he  does  not  say  how 
We  favor  no  sumptuary  law,  but  j  he  applies  it  to  his  cabbage  plants 
undoubtedly,  if  there  was  a  law  to  j  and  closets.  lie  says  that  a  ring 
take  eft*ect  in  ISTo,  taxing  gras  #1 1  of  tar  and  grease  will  protect  the 
Kr  100  lbs  that  is  imported  into  the  I  plum  tree  against  the  curculio  ! 
State,  it  would  be  a  source  of  profit  I  Doesn't  he  know  that  the  curculio 
.o  the  national  interest?  of  cotton- 1  has  wings  and  can  fly  ?  The  whole 
rbm,  |  article  is  4;!>oeu."' 
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Planting  Strawberries. 
A  modified  form  or  hill  or  rather 
stool  culture  has  been  suggested  and 
and  practised  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Moore, 
whose  practical  good  sense  and  emi- 
nent success  in  fruit  cuiture,entitles 
his  opinions  to  favorable  considera- 
tion. Mr.  Moore's  method  is  as 
follows  :  In  early  spring  to  plant 
iu  rows  four  feet  apart,  or  for  field 
culture  four  and  a  half  feet  apart. 
Iu  the  rows  the  plants  are  to  be 
from  thirteen  to  fifteen  inches  apart, 
according  to  the  vigor  of  the  varie 
ty.  As  soon  as  the  plants  make 
runners,  allow  two  runners  to  take 
root — one  each  side  and  one  foot 
from  each  plant.  For  the  rest  of 
the  season  keep  the  ground  clean 
from  all  runners  and  weeds,  with  a 
hoe,  round  the  plants,  and  with 
French's  sharp  tooth  horse  hoe  in 
the  paths.  The  following  diagram 
indicates  the  appearance  of  the 
rows  and  their  relative  distance : 


Fath  two  feet  wide. 


The  surd  represent    the  'original 


plants  and  the  dots  the  July  run- 
ners, one  foot  oft'  on  each  side.  If 
the  original  rows  are  four  feet  apart, 
then  the  path  between  the  runners 
will  be  two  feet,  diminished  some- 
what by  the  overhanging  of  the- 
stools.  The  strength  given  to  the, 
plants  by  keeping  down  an  excess 
of  runners  will  secure  a  larger  and 
better  crop  than  when  the  ground 
is  covered  with  plants.  The  eas? 
in  cultivating  with  a  hoe  is  mani- 
fest, probably  not  exceeding  one 
half  the  cost  of  hand  weeding  the 
the  beds.  It  will  be  seen  that  this 
is  essentially  the  hill  system,  with 
this  economy  of  space — that  instead 
of  a  foot  path  for  each  row  there 
arc  three  rows  for  every  path.  For 
such  varieties  as  Jacunda,  Triomphe 
and  Wilson  we  confidently  recom- 
mend this  method. — Transactions 
31a*$.  Hort.   Society. 

Horticultural    Hints. 

1,  When  fruit  trees  occupy  the 
ground,  nothing  else  should — except 
very  short  grass. 

-.  Fruitfulness  and  growth  of  the 
tree  cannot  be  expected  the  same 
year. 

3.  There  is  no  plum  that  the  uur- 
culia  will  not  take,  though  any  kind  [ 
may  sometimes  escape  for  one  year  ' 
in  one  place. 

4.  Peach  borers  will  not  do  much 
damage  when  stiff  clay  is  heaped  up 
round  the  tree  a  foot  high. 

5.  Fear  blight  still  puzzles  the 
greatest  men.  The  best  remedy 
known  is  to  plant  two  for  every  one 
that  dies. 
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6.  if  Vou  .  k  iw  bow  to  |  Orab  AppioS  lor  Ornamental  Trees, 
irunc,  don't  hire  a  man  from  the  Why  has  not  this  class  of  trees 
ther  side  of  the  sea  who  knows  less  ;  receive  greater  attention  and  higher 
ban  you  do.  !  culoginm  for  ornamental    planting  t 

7.  Don't  cut  off  a  big  lower  limb  j  Nearly  nil  the  varieties  have  a  hand- 
inless  you  are  a  venter,  and  don't  j  some  habit,  with  beautiful  spread  of 
are  what  becomes  of  the  tree  branches,  and  in  fruit  time  really 
rhen  your  time  is  out.  j  present  a  most  delightful  picture.— 

8.  A  tree  with  the  limb.?  coming  The  beauty  and  exquisite  fragrance 
tut  near  the  ground  is  worth  two  of  their  blossoms  are  objects  alone 
rees  trimmed  up  five  feet,  and  is  j  to  attract  the  praise  of  the  planter, 
k'orth  four  trees  trimmed  up  ten  feet  j  and  merit  room  for  at  least  one  or 
md  so  on  until  they  aro    not  worth  i  two  specimens  in  every  gentleman's 


mything. 

9.  Trim  down,  not  up. 

10.  Shorten  in,  net   lengthen  up. 

11.  If  you  had  an  arm  cutoff, 
you  would  feel  it  at  your  heart;  a 
;ree  will  not  feel,  but  rot  to  the 
leart. 

12.  When  anybody  tells  you  of  a 
hardener  that  understands  all  about 
horticulture  and  agriculture,  and 
pat  can  be  hired,  don't  believe  a 
ivord  of  it,  for  there  are  no  such  to 
3e  hired.      Such    a    man     can  m 


ornamental  grounds.  The  Chinese 
doable  flowering  Crab  is  much  the 
fi?  e  i.  of  all  the  crabs  for  this  pur- 
pose. As  Scott  describes  it  :  "Its 
blossoms  are  semi  doudle,  very 
large,  nearly  two  inches  in  diarae* 
ter,  of  a  rose  color,  when  expanded, 
but  a  beautiful  deep  red  in  the  bud. 
The  fruit  is  yellow,  when  ripe,  and 
the  size  of  a  cherry.  The  tree  at- 
tains a  larger   size  than  most  of  the 


crab  apples  trees.  It  is  an  upright 
V"  |  grower  when  young,  but  with  age 
']  e  }  its  branches  spread  and  bend  until 
nore  than  you  can  afford  to  give  \t  becomes  a  graceful  drooping 
him;  and  if  he  has  sense  enough  to  !  boughed  tree.  Height  and  breadth 
Understand  the  business,  he  will  also  j  of  top,  20  by  30  feet." 

have  enough  to  know  this.  J       .     ".      7~  T^^~  7.    7  ,, 

_  A  writer  sn  the  Jrractical  Jfarmer 

.  j  says  that  he  finds    the  sugar    beat 

A  corrc- 

very  good  to  fatten    his  hogs    with. 

He  begins  with  the  beet  and  finish- 
es off  on  com.     As  the  result  of  his 


Dwarf  Pear  Tree 
poudont  of  the    Ohio  Farmer    says 
e  has  three    hundred    or    more  of 
warf  apple  trees  now  six  years  old, 


experience,  he  found  that  his  hogs 
planted  out  at  a  distance  of  six  by  j  fattened  earlier,  with  a  material  sa- 
pix  feijt,  each  year  loaded  with  fruit    vm?  0l  corn- 

from  tiie  ground  upward.  He  says  j  Forty  thoasandbashels  of  onions 
ill  there  is  of  growing  dwarf  apples  j  W(?re  raised  in  the  Holland  settle- 
is  to  first  form  the  tree,  and  then  let  j  ment,  near  Chicago,  the  present 
them  alone.  season. 
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Lime  on  Peach  Trees. 
Mr.  Bailey,  of  El  Paso.  111., 
writes  to  the  Western  Rural  that 
the  application  of  lime  to  peach 
trees  is  a  successful  method  of  treat- 
ment: "I  saw  recently  an  article 
on  lime  being  injurious  to  peach 
trees.  I  will  hero  state  an  experi- 
ment trjed  by  myself  on.  trees  last 
spring.  In  our  garden  there  were 
six  trees.  They  all  bloomed  and 
looked  well.  The  fruit  set  nice, 
but  on  some  the  leaves  did  not 
start.  I  thought  there  was  some" 
thing  wrong;  on  examination  the 
borer  was  there.  I  trimmed  off  the 
bark,  found  the  insect  as  described 
in  the  paper;  took  air-slacked  lime 
and  put  it  all  around  the  stem;  then 
put  back  the  dirt.  The  leaves 
came  out  and  the  peaches  got  ripe. 
The  trees  looked  well.  Those, 
where  I  didn't  put  lime,  died." 

Propagating  Rasberries. — In 
answer  to  an  enquiry  relative  to  the 
increase  of  raspberries  set  out  last 
spring,  the  Small  Fruit  Recorder 
says,  that  black  caps  should  have 
the  tips  nipped  by  midsummer,  and 
when  these  branch  out  and  form 
tips  that  are  bare  of  leaves  from  four 
to  six  inches,  bury  these  tips  in  the 
ground  at  an  angle  of  forty«-five  de- 
grees, and  before  winter  they  will 
form  fine  roots.  This  layering  or 
burying  is  generally  done  in  August 
and  September.  The  sucker  rasp^ 
berries  will  furnish  new  plants  the 
second  year, .  springing  up  in  the 
form  of  suckers,  which  may  be  tak- 
en up  in  autumn  for  setting  out. 


Trapping  Cut  Worms  in  Gardens. 
It  is  very  annoying,  after  having 
set  out  a  nice  lot  of  sweet  potatoei 
or  cabbage  plants,  to  see  them  cul 
down,  one  by  one,  by  cut  worms.— 
We  havo  tried  ashes,  lime,  soot.and 
in  fact'  everything  we  have  eve; 
heard  of,  but  never  found  anything 
effectual  until,  by  accident,  w« 
found  three  or  four  of  the  worm9,ont 
morning,  gathered  under  a  smal 
board,  which  had  been  left  by  song 
children  on  a  sweet  potato  hill.  Ac 
ting  upon  this  hint,  we  placed  smal 
pieces  of  board,  large  chips,  etc..  al 
through  the  patch,  and  we  trappec 
them  by  hundreds.  The  boardi 
must  be  lifted  early  in  the  morning, 
and,  on  very  warm  days,again  abouli 
noon.  A  little  care,  for  a  few  days 
will  clear  these  pests  out  of  the  gar 
den.  One  trial  will  satisfy  anj 
person  of  the  merits   of  this  plan. — 

The  Martha  Grape. 

Geo.  Husman,  horticultural  edi* 
tor  of  the  Rural  World,  in  reply  tc 
a  statement  made  by  Mr.  Elliott 
that  the  b  inches  of  the  Martha  are 
not,  as  a  rule,  good,  says  that  if  the 
vine  be  pruned  very  long  and  then 
thinned  out  as  soon  as  the  young 
shoots  appear,  leaving  only  the  best 
fruit,  he  is  satisfied  there  will  be  nc 
further  trouble  with  it. 

"The  vine,  like  its  parent,  the 
Concord,  will  not  produce  its  finest 
fruit  on  the  heavy  canes,  but  rathei 
on  the  laterals  and  thinner  canes. 
With  us  it  is,  under  proper  treat 
ment,^i  very  prolific  bearer  of  hand 
some  bunches." 
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POOLE   &C  HXJrSfT, 

oenders  and  Machinists, 

BALTIMORE,    MD. 

MANUFACTURERS   OF 

PORTABLE  AND  STATIONARY 

AND  BOILERS, 


Babcock  &  Wilcox  Patent  Tlijmlons  Steam  Boilers, 

James  Leffcls  Patent  American  Double 
Turbine  Water  Wheel, 

SAW    AND     GRIST    MILLS, 
Flouring  3M111  3MC£tolxi:KL©:ry, 

SHAFTING,  PULLEYS    A^STD    HA.>TGKEItS, 

Machinery  for  White  Lead  Works  and  Oil  Mills. 


March,  1872. 


SEND    FOR    CIRCULARS. 
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COXTIWED  TRIUMPHS  FOR  THE 


1    Virginia  State  Agricultural  Sqci&ty—  Silver  Meoals  for  each  size,   right  hand  and  left  hand, 
from  field  trials  in  August  last. 

2.  Border  Agricultural  Society,  D.tuville,  Va. — First  Premium. 

3.  Petersburg  Fair— Fiv>-t  Premium. 

4.  North  Carolina  State  Fair—  First  Premium. 

5.  Georgia  State  Fair  (m  M:\con) — First  Premium. 

Mute— The  report  of  (he  "Dispatch  "  of  this  Plowing  Match  at  the  State  Fair,  says:  "It  is  a 
noteworthy  fact  that  every  plowman  (some  twelve  in  number)  came  forward  with  a  WATT 
PLOW  to  show  his  skill."  And  this  voluntary  compliment  by  the  plowmen  is  the  highest 
testimonial  ever  awarded. 

From  the  Special  Correspondent  at  Columbia,  S.  C,  Nov.  18th,  1871,  of  the  Charlaston 
Daily  News. 

PLOUGHING  MATCH. 

Across  the  enclosure  in  an  old  field,  a  Plowing  Match  jn  progress  was  watched  with  in- 
terest by  a  large  number  of  persons.     Tlte  entrees  were  us  follows: 

D.  B.  DeSassurc,  of  Richland,  enters  a  pair  of  farm  mules  and  double  horse  left-hand  Watt 
Plow  against  world. — Nat.  Rountree  plowman. 

J.  .vl.  Crawford,  Lexington,  enters  a  double-horse  ripht  hand  Watt  Plow. 

Leroy  Lewis  (colored),  Richland,  eVue  s  a  single-horse  Watt  Plow. 

The  abdve  PLOWS  and  PLOWMEN  each  re-jeiveel  the  highest  premuims  awarded  then 
ancl  tit  ere. 

All  kinds  of  Plows  and  Plow  Castings  and  Agricultural  Machinery  and  Implements  in 
general  use,  kept  on  band,  with  Excelsior  Reaper  and  Mower. 

A  liberal  discount  to  merchants  and  wholesale  deal  lira. 


We  nive  highest  market  price  for  good  Scrap  Cast  Iron. 
8end  lor  circulars  and  price-list.   " .  •-  ~" 

Mora*,  1878-1* 


WATT  &  KNIGHT. 
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DEVOTED    TO 

The  Farm,  the  Garden,  and  the  Household. 


fHIGPEN  &  STAMPS, 


Editors. 


For  "  the  Howard  Amendment,"  Agricultural  Amendment, 
For  the  Sword  and  Bayonet,  the  Plow-Share  and  Mattock. 
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Essay  on  Textile  Plants,  Read  before 
the  N.  0.  Agricultural  Society. 

BY  C.  L.  HUNTER,    LINCOLN  CO.,  N.  C. 

It  is  apparent  to  every  careful 
observer,  that  the  Southern  States, 
in  order  to  increase  their  prosperity, 
and  develop  their  resources,  should 
diversify  their  industrial  pursuits. 
Blessed  with  a  genial  climate,  semi- 
tropical  on  our  sea  coast,  and  pleas- 
antly tempered  with  invigorating 
coolness  in  the  interior,  and  with  a 
soil,  over  extensive  areas  of  unsur- 
passed fertility,  almost  every  thing 
can  be  grown  within  our  borders. 
The  unwise  practice  of  planting 
nearly  entire  crops  in  cotton,  or 
corn,  or  rice,  or  any  other  one  of 
our  old  leading  staples,  should  be 
abandoned,  and  a  varied  course  of 
agriculture    adopted  in  its  stead — ' 


thus  ensuring  a  sufficient  supply  of 
one  or  more  useful  productions,  and 
guarding  against  the  damaging  con- 
sequences of  failures  from  drougth, 
or  other  unforeseen  contingencies. 
Among  the  new  industries,  now 
holding  forth  tempting  inducements, 
and  assurances  of  profitable  returns, 
i3  the  cultivation  of  textile  plants.— 
Below  are  appended  brief  notices  of 
several  of  this  class  which  have 
been  tested,  to  a  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent, and  destined,  at  no  distant 
day,  to  receive  a  permanent  cora^ 
mercial  importance. 

1.  "Ramie,"  or  "China  Grass" 
(Boehmeria  nivea)  with  other  syno- 
nyms. This  plant  belongs  to  the 
"nettle  family"  (Urticaceae)  embra- 
cing among  other  useful  produc- 
tions, the  hemp  and  the  hop.  It  is 
a  native  of  Southern  Asia,  was  in*>- 
troduced  into  Mexico  in  1862  by  M. 
Roezl,  where   it  grew  successfully s 
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and  by  the  game    person  into  Loui- 
siana, at  New  Orleans  in  the  spring 
Of  18U7.     Since  that  rime,  when  an 
active    dissemination   of  this  plant 
Was  commenced  ut  New  Orleans,  an 
Unusual  interest,  amounting    almost 
to  a,  furor,  has  been     excited    in  its 
favor  in    that    vicinity.     Exaggera- 
ted statements  by  interested  parti  .'fl 
no  doubt,  have  been    made,  but  it  is 
hoped    the  ardor  of    experimenters 
will  not,  in  the  end,  be  cooled  down 
by  a  new  enactment  of  multicaiiNs 
disappointment.     "The  beauty,  du- 
rability, and    the  value  of    the  fab- 
rics made  from  this   fiber,"  says  the 
Report      of  the     Commissioner    of 
Agriculture    (1867)    "are    unques- 
tioned ;"  the  desirability   of  its  suc- 
cess as  an    important    accession  to 
the  products    of    American  agricul- 
ture is  conceded:  the    only  point  to 
be  made  clear  at  the  present  time  is 
the  profit    of  the  production.      Will' 
it  pay?     That  is    a    more    diffic  .It  I 
question,  and   one-    that    should  be 
answered  ;  all  present    experiments 
should  be  directed    to   its  solution." 
The  ramie  plant  will  grow  from  the  ! 
seed,  cuttings,  layers,  and     root  di-  I 
visions.     The  last  mode  of  planting  | 
is    the    preferable    one    for    rapid 
propagation,    and    early  remunera* 
ting    results.     To   give    a  general  ; 
outline  of  its  culture  it  may  be  here  I 
briefly    stated,      that    the    ground  I 
should  be  deeply   plowed,  and     laid 
off  into  rows  about  four  feet  distant; 
the  roots    placed  obliquely   in    the 
rows,  three  inches   beneath  the  sur- 
face, and    one  yard    apart.     Each 


■  plant  will  then  soon  vegetate,  throw 
out  sprouts,  and  appear  like  bushes. 
As  soon  as  thev  are  six  to  ei^ht 
inches  high  the  whole  of  these  should 
be  bound  down  to  the  ground,  and 
covered  with  earth  so  that  nothing 
but  the.  tops  may  be  sjen.  In  the 
course  of  three  or  four  weeks  all  the 
stems  thus  imbedded  will  be  over- 
grown with  young  plants,  which  are 
to  be  cur,  oft',  and  transplanted,  o? 
sent,  when  ripe,  to  the  machine  for 
extraction.  Soon  the  mother  stock 
will  sprout  again  to  furnish  another 
supply  of  young  plants. 

From  the  preceding  remarks  will 
be  readily  perceivsd  with    what  ra- 
pidity the  plant  may  be  propagated. 
After  a  year,  it  is  stated,  the    plant 
will  have  so  many  ra toons  that  other 
vegetation     will  have    no    room     to 
spring  up.      The    fiber,     when     well 
prepared,  is    perfectly   white,     with 
the  brilliancy     of  silk;   it     is     finer 
than     Sea     Island     cotton  ;   and    is 
stronger,     and  more    durable     than 
flax.     The  inhabitants  of  Java  "ive 
to  this  fibre   the    preference  over  all 
others  for  the  manufacture   of  their 
dresses,  which  are   extremely     fine, 
and  also  for   their    nets,    fish    lines 
and  ropes.      The    fine,  silky    goods 
known  in  commerce  as  "grass  cloth" 
or    "Chinese  and    Japanese  silks," 
are  nothing  but  ramie  or  China  mass 
fabrics.     For  many  years  past,  cer- 
tain European    manufacturers  have 
imported  from  the    East  ramie  fiber 
in  a  crude  state,  and  have  succeed- 
ed in  making  excellent  goods,  either 
of  the  pure  material,  or  mixed  with 
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;otton,  wool  or  silk.  Foreign  mar- 
kets are  open  and  ready  for  the  pur- 
chase of  this  liber  at  remunerating 
prices.  Manufactories -of  it  already 
exist  in  England,  France,  Germany, 
Belgium  and  other  European  coun- 
tries. It  is  a  plant  of  rampant 
srrowth,  and  it  is  believed,  from  lim- 
ited  experiments  made  within  our 
own  borders,  it  may  be  successfully 
cultivated  in  the  greater  portion  of 
the  Carolinas. 

'2.  New  Zealand  Flax  (Phormium 
tenax.)  This  plant  belongs  to  the 
''Lily  family,"  (Liliaceae)  and  is  of 
tropical  origin  as  its  popular  name 
imports.  It  grows  in  tufts  or  bun^ 
dies,  with  numerous  clasping  ever- 
green leaves  on  matted  rootstocks. 
From  these,  side  shoots  arc  thrown 
out,  the  leaves  continue  to  duplicate, 
and  finally  attain  a  length  of  six  to 
cuht  feet.  A  late  writer  in  the 
"Rural  Carolinian,"  speaking  of 
the  valuo  of  this  plant  says  :"  There 
is  a  quantity  of  gum  in  the  loaves, 
and  some  free  gum  in  the  fold  of  the 
two  halves  towards  the  bottom." — 
This  gum  is  now  used  in  England  to 
make  "safety  envelopes,"  as  no 
steaming,  or  soaking  will  open  them. 
There  is  a  large  quantity  of  honey 
in  the  blossoms.  The  stalks  are 
very  light  and  pithy,  and  are  used 
by  the  natives  to  make  their  canoes 
more  buoyant,  by  binding  bundles 
aloncr  the  sides.  These  stalks  split 
or  chopped  fine  and  used  in  stuffing 
the  furniture  of  vessels  and  steam- 
ers would  make  each  piece  a  life 
buoy.     The    leaves  cut    green  from 


the  bush,  and  split  to  the  proper 
size,  serve  a  groat  variety  of  purpo- 
ses, as  strings  and  small  ropes  ;  aro 
woven  into  sacks  and  baskets,  make 
nets  and  mats  ;  the  latter  stronger 
and  more  durable  than  those 
brought  from  China.  A  few  pieces 
of  the  leaf  steeped  in  hot  water  will 
raise  yeast  like  hops,  and  it  has 
been  suggested  by  Dr.  Hector,  the 
highest  scientific  authority  south  of 
the  line,  that  the  latter  principle  in 
the  leaf  can  be  applied  to  the  man- 
ufacture of  beer."  The  people  of 
New  Zealand  have  long  been  aware 
of  the  value  of  this  plant  growing 
abundantly  around  them,  but  it  is 
only  within  a  few  years  that  ma- 
chinery has  be<m  invented  to  work 
it  to  advantage.  The  belief  is  ex- 
pressed that  once  succesfully  intro- 
duced into  the  Southern  Sates  with, 
acknowledged  American  enterprise 
and  ingenuity  bearing  upon  its 
growth  and  manufacturc,it  could  not 
fail  to  add  greatly  to  the  wealth' and 
prosperity  of  the  country.  It  man- 
ifestly deserves  well  conducted  ex- 
periments to  ascertain  its  true  com- 
parative worth  as  a  profitable  pro- 
duction of  the  South. 

o.  "Sisal  Hemp,"  or  Jeuequin" 
(Agave  americana)  with  several 
closely  allied  species  and  va- 
rieties. The  inhabitants  of 
Yacatan  justly  consider  jenequcn 
or  Sisal  Hemp  of  prime  importance 
among  the  staple  articles  of  their 
native  agriculture.  Its  valuable  fi- 
ber, not  only  answers  an  almost  un- 
limited number  of  domestic  purpos- 
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es,  but   also  supplies  the  demands 
of  foreign    commerce.       Although 
the  annual  yield  of  the  raw  materi- 
al  is  abundant,   yet    the    quantity 
produced  is  barely  sufficient  to  meet 
commercial  demands    from  abroad. 
While   other   products  of   Yucatan 
agriculture  may    occasionally  have 
become  unprofitable,  either   in  con- 
sequence   of  adverse   climatic    fea, 
tures,  to  which  the  peninsula  is  sub- 
ject, or  through  commercial  freaks 
in  the  world's  market,  the  jenequin 
has    never    been    subject    to    such 
drawbacks,  a  fact  attributable  to  the 
universal  usefulness  of  its  fiber,  and 
the   unconquerable    vitality    of  the 
plant.      The    application    of  steam 
power  for  rasping  jeriequiri,  or  sisal 
hemp,  says  the  Agricultural  Report 
of  1869,  immediately  induced  by  the 
growing  commercial  value  of  the  ar's 
tide,    naturally    increased  the  cul- 
ture as  well  as  the   manufacture  of 
the;/enequi?i  in  Yucatan.      The  prin- 
cipal district  of  this  production   is  I 
that  of  Mcrida,   the  avidity  of    the 
soil  and  climate  of  which  favors  the  j 
growth  of  the   plant.      In   view    of; 
these  facts  there  is  little  doubt  that 
large  tracts  of  arid  lands,    now    al>  ; 
most  worthless,  in   the  Gulf  States, 
would  be  found  to  be  adapted  to  the  | 
growth  of  this   plant,  and  thus    an-  I 
other  important  agricultural  staple! 
could  be  added   to  Southern   indus- 
try. 

4.    "Jute" — two  varieties,  the  red 
and  green  are  in  cultivation.      The  j 
former  comes  to  us  from   France,  is 
tout.  :hm)  lu-.iiirfliing,  attains   a  less 


height,    and    comes     to    maturity 
earlier  than  the  other.     The  latter 
is  derived  from  India,  grows  from 
ten  to  fifteen  feet  high,  with  fewer 
side  shoots  than  the  French  variety, 
and  is  thought  to  be  preferable  for 
Southern  culture.       A    correspon- 
dent of  the'Departraent  of  Agricul- 
ture at  Washington  thus  speaks  in 
glowing  terms  of  this  textile.  "It  is 
obvious  that  Jute  has  been  success 
fully  introduced  into    the    country, 
and  flourishing  in  the  moist  bottom 
lands  of  the    Southern    States.      1 
entertain  no  doubt  that  it  will  orow 
wherever  the    cane   grows,    on    the 
moist  soils  of  the  South,   and  I  be- 
lieve   that  the  India  plant  is  best- 
suited  to  our  requirements.   *  *  * 
I  deem  it  almost  as  great  an  acqui- 
sition to  the  country  as  cotton  itself. 
It  yields  one  of  the  cheapest  fibers 
nature  produces.     It  is  raised  in  In- 
dia, and  I    presume    can  be  raised 
here  for  less  than  one  half  the  cost 
of  hemp,  and  one  fourth  the  cost  of 
cotton.     It   has    been  produced  in 
India    for    one    cent   per    pound  of 
fiber.      It  is   woven    not    only    into 
gunny  cloth    and  'funny  bags,   but 
enters    largely     into    carpets,    and 
many  kinds  of  .issues."     Commer- 
cial reports  show  that  England  has 
imported    mote    than    120,000,000 
pounds  of  this  article  in    one  year. 
The  United  States  last  year  impor- 
ted more  than    19,000,000  pounds, 
costing  upwards  of $3,000,000  which 
was  sold  to  the  South  for    $5,000,- 
000.        These    figures    are    rather 
alarming,  Inn,  they  do  not  //<■.      The 
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Jute  is  a  plant,  no  doubt,  admirably  ( 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  South, 
particular^  in  the  Gulf  States,  not  j 
only  to  use  for  bale  cloths,  but  to  j 
divert  labor  from  cotton  in  its  mo-  j 
nopolising  sense. 

5.  "Bear  Grass"    Tucea  filamen- 
tosa.  Of  this  plant,  belonging  to  the 
Lily  family,  we  have  five  or  six  na- 
tive species,  all    possessing  remark- 
ably strong  fibers.     It  is  very  har- 
dy, and  flourishes  well  in   any  well- 
drained  soil.     It  remains  green,  and 
in  a  vigorous  state  during  our  hard- 
est winter  months,  and   sends  forth 
numerous    suckers    or    side  shoots 
from  which  it  maybe  easily  multi- 
plied.    The  variety  with  long,  flac- 
cid   leaves    (T.    flaceida)    is     pre- 
ferred for   general  cultivation.     A 
writer  in   the    "Industrial    Index" 
thus  speaks  of    its  value    in  Ohio  : 
"For  all  purposes  where   a  string  is 
necessary,  from  a  boquet  to  a  bacon 
ham,     including    bands    for  grape  I 
vines  and  corn  shocks,    and    garden 
vegetables,  it  has  no  vqual,  and  re»  ' 
quires  only  to  be  known  to  be  gene- 
rally   cultivated.     About    July,  it  | 
sends  up  a  stout  stalk,  six    to  eight  j 
feet  high,    with     branches  near  the  j 
top,  and  pendent    flowers    like  the  j 
century  plant,    cream    colored  and  j 
fragrant,  and  all  that  season  is  very 
beatiful.     The  soil  and  climate  of  a 
large  area  of  the  Carolinas   is  pecu» 
liarly    adapted    to    the    successful 
growth  of  this  plant. 

The  preceding  remarks,  based 
upon  our  own  experience  and  that 
of  others    warrants    us    in  making 


the  assertion  that  the  Southern 
States  can,  beyond  all  doubt,  com- 
pete with  any  country  of  the  world 
in  the  growth  and  manufacture  of 
the  most  valuable  textile  plants, 
and  thus  have  it  in  their  power  to 
increase  their  prosperity  by  diver- 
sifying their  industrial  pursuits. 

Lincoln  Co.,  N.    C,    Oct.  17th, 
1871. 


AN  ESSAY 

On  the  Climate  of  North  Carolina,  pre- 
pared for  the  North  Carolina  Agricul- 
tural Society  hj  Rev.  C.  Phillips,  D. 
B. 

Davidson  College,  Oct.  16, 1872. 

In  order  that  the  Agricultural 
Society  may  appreciate  the  difficul- 
ty of  the  subject  before  me,  and 
that  it  may  realize  the  inadequa- 
cy of  the  means  at  my  disposal,  I 
will  quote  the  remarks  of  Baron 
Humbolt,  and  of  Prof:  Loomis  on 
climate  in  general. 

"The  term  Climate"  according 
to  Humbolt,  taken  in  its  most  gen- 
eral sense,  indicates  all  the  changes 
in  the  atmosphere  which  sensibly 
affect  our  organs,  as  temperature, 
humidity,  variations  in  the  barom- 
etrical pressure,  the  calm  state  of 
the  air  or  the  action  of  opposite 
winds,  amount  of  electric  tension, 
the  purity  of  the  atmosphere  or  its 
admixture  with  more  or  less  noxious 
gaseous  exhalation,  and  finally  the 
degree  of  ordinary  transparency  and 
clearness  of  the  sky,  which  is  not 
only  important  with  respect  to  the 
increased  radiation  from  the  earth, 
the  organic  development  of  plants 
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and  the  ripening  of  fruits,  but  also 
with  reference  to  its  influence  on 
the  feelings  and  mental  condition  of 
men. 

According  to  Prof.  Loomis,  "Cli- 
mate depends  upon  the  mean  tem- 
perature of  the  year;  upon  that  of 
each  month  and  each  day;  upon  the 
maximum  and  the  minimum  tempe- 
ratures; upon  the  frequency  and 
suddenness  of  the  atmospheric 
changes,  upon  the  transparency  of 
the  atmosphere  and  the  amount  of 
solar  radiation;  upon  the  moisture 
of  the  air  and  the  earth;  upon  the 
prevalence  of  fogs  and  dew;  the  | 
amount  of  rain  and  snow;  the  fre- 
quency of  thunder  storms  and  hail; 
the  direction,  force  and  dryness  of 
the  winds,  etc.  All  these  particu- 
lars can  only  be  determined  by  lono- 
and  careful  observations. 

Now  the  long  and  careful  obser- 
vations necessary  to  determine  the 
seventeen  particulars  mentioned  by 
Loomis,  exclusive  of  his  "etc." 
have  never  been  taken  at  any  one 
place  in  North  Carolina,  or  if  taken 
have  not  been  accessible  to  me. 
Some  of  these  particulars,  deter- 
mined for  a  few  widely  separated 
posts,  might  have  been  examined 
and  reported  in  this  paper,  had  they 
been  accessible,  within  the  time  al- 
lotted to  its  preparation,  or  had  they 
been  in  a  condition  as  respects  the 
necessary  calculations  they  involve 
to  be  used  by  one  whose  hours  arc 
very  fully  occupied  by  incessant 
professional  labors. 

The  only  Meteorological  observa- 


tions to  which   I  have    access  were 
made  during  the   twenty  years  end- 
ing with  1862,  at  the  University  of 
North    Carolina   by   the    late  Prof. 
Phillips.     These  can  of  course  give 
but  a  very  limited  view  of  the   gen- 
eral climate  of   North    Carolina — a 
climate  which  the  Geologist  of  our 
State  declares  to  be,  because  of  the 
diversity   of  elevation    between    its 
eastern  and  western  limits,    as  vari- 
ous   as     if    that    length     extended 
northwards  with  but  the  general  ele- 
vation   of    its    eastern    end.      The 
Agricultural  Society  of  North  Car- 
olina cannot  propose  to  itself  a  more 
important  work   than    the    keeping 
a    register    of     the    weather — the 
heights  of   the    barometer   and  the 
thermometer — the  degree  of  cloudi- 
ness, the  direction  and  torce    of  the 
wind  and    the  depths    of    the  rain 
fall  for  each   day    in  the  year  at — 
say,  Eden  ton    and    Ncwberne,  for 
Eastern  North  Carolina;  at  Mliton, 
llaleigh,  Faycttcville  and  Wilming- 
ton, for  middle  North    Carolina;  at 
Wilkcsboro,  Morganton  and  Ruth* 
crfordton,  for  the    Piedmont  coun- 
try, and    at   Jefferson,    Burnsville, 
Asheville  and  Murphy  for  the  coun- 
try   beyond    the  Blue    Ridge.     If 
these  observations    were    continued 
for   only    ten    years — much    li^ht 
would  be  thrown  oh  the   new  latent 
forces  in  the  climate  of  our   State. 
According  to  Ilumbolt.     "In  order 
to  procure  potable  wine   it  is    requi- 
site that    the    mean     annual    heat 
should  exceed  40°  (Fahrenheit)  the 
winter    temperature    should   be  up- 
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temperature  upward  of  64°. "   It  re- 
main?       to        be        shown        that 
those        numbers        indicate       the 
same     potencies    on     the     western 
that      they     do    on      the    eastern 
side  of  the  gulf   scream.     Observa- 
tions  by  painstaking   men   of  me- 
thodical' habits,  and  varied    experi- 
ments by  men  who  are  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  the   farmer,  only  can 
determine  these  questions,  not  only 
for  the  grape  but  for  all  other  fruits 
and     for       the      cereals.       There 
may    be       observations        already 
made    which     need     only      to     be 
reduced  to  their  means  and  compar- 
ed with  others,  to    settle  many    cli- 
matic mysteries  now   considered   in 
vain.      Partial     observations      are 
better  than    none,  and  it  would    be 
another  claim     on   public  gratitude 
were  this  Society  to  bring  these  re- 
cords to  light.      Were  the    ladies  to 
assist  in  collecting  these  facts,  they 
would  be     abundantly    rewarded  by 
safety  which  would    be    guaranteed 
to  their  enterprises   in     introducing 
new  vegetables  into  their    gardens, 
or  new  flowers   into     their  lawns. — 
Nature  has  its  laws  which  it    obeys 
without  transgressions,   and  she  be- 
comes our  willing    hand   maid  when 
we  command  her    services    through 
these  laws.     Cannot    this    Society 
appeal  personally  to    individuals  at 
or  near  the    places  indicated,     who 
for  the  interests  of  science,   and  the 
good  of  their  State,will  see  to  it  that 
these  observations  are  made  and  re- 
corded and  sent  up    to  the  office  of 


the  Society  for  discussion  and  com- 
parison. The  Smithsonian  Institute 
at  Washington  might  be  appealed 
to  for  the  use  of  proper  instruments. 
The  Institution  receiving  for  its 
own  archives  copies  of  the  observa- 
tions so  made. 

The  latitude  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  is  not  far    from  35° 
54'  21"    N,    and    its    longitude  is 
about  79°  IT'  30"  west  of  London. 
The  peculiarities  of  its  situation  are 
too  well    known   to    North    Caroli- 
nians for  me  to  waste  your    time  in 
mentioning  them.     The    journal  to 
which  I  have  had  access,   assigns  to 
it  a  mean  annual  temperature  of  Cl° 
(Fahrenheit.)     If  Ave  adopt  for  want 
df  any  other,   the  law    of  variation 
according  to   latitude  which   Hum- 
bolt  assigns  to  the  western  coast  of 
the  Atlantic  between   Boston    and 
Charleston,  viz:  If9  for  every  de- 
gree of  latitude,we  will  have  on  our 
Virginia    border    a    mean    annual 
temperature  of    about  59°    and  on 
eur    South   Carolina   border   about 
G3°,  that    is,  where    the    configura- 
tion of  the  country  and  the    consti** 
tution  of  its  soil  is  about   the  same 
as    it    is    around    Chapel    Hill. — 
These      limits,      59°      and      63° 
will     include    the     mean     annual 
temperature    of  the    Bermuda    Is- 
|  lands,  the    Asores,  the  peninsula  of 
!  Portugal  and  Spain,  the    Southern 
I  part  of  Italy  and  Greece,  the  coun- 
try along  the  Dardanelles  and    the 
I  southern  coast  of   the    Black    Sea, 
i  Persia,    Affghauistan,  Thibet,    the 
'  central       provinces      of       China, 
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the  coast  of  China  about 
Ningpo  and  Shanghai,  the 
southern  part  of  the  Japanese  Em- 
pire, the  vallies  of  the  San  Joaquin 
and  Sacramento  Rivers  in  Califor- 
nia, Southern  Arizona  and  Arkan* 
sas,  together  with  Northern  Missis- 
sippi,  Alabama  and  Georgia. 

Although  I  have  mentioned  the 
countrtes  which  are  reported  as 
beina  iso-thermal  with  North  Car- 
olina  it  would  not  be  proper  to  infer 
that  they  all  have  the  same  climate. 
For  it  must  be  recollected  that  the 
mean  annual  temperature  is,  accord- 
ing to  Humbolt  but  one  in  seven 
and  according  to  Loomis  is  but 
one  of  seventeen  elements  in 
the  constitution  of  the  climate  of  a 
country.  Another  of  these  ele- 
ments is  the  pressure  of  the  atmos- 
phere. The  yearly  mean  of  this 
pressure  for  ten  years,  beginning 
with  1844  was,  at  Chapel  Hill, 
29.682  inches  of  mercury.  This 
weight  of  air  puts  North  Carolina 
into  the  same  category  with  ihe 
country  around  Natches,  Aden, 
Archangel,  and  Yakutsk.  On.  the 
Equator  the  mean  (yearly)  is  about 
29.616  inches.  During  those  ten 
years  the  air  at  Chapel  Hill  was 
uniformly  heavy  about  9  a.  m.  It 
was  generally  lightest,  during  any 
one  day,  at  sunrise.  These  num- 
bers evidently  associate  North  Car- 
olina with  a  geographical  zone,  diff- 
erent irom  that  in  which  the  annual 
temperature  placed  her. 

Although  the  information  it  con* 
tains  is  but  local,  and  not  to  be  ap- 
plied to  North  Carolina  in  general, 
yet  to  show  what  facts  are  impor- 
tant for  those  who  wish  to  under* 


stand  the  climate  of  a  country,  I 
will  state  that  the  Journal  kept  at 
Chapel  Hill,  gives  to  the  Winter 
months  a  mean  temperature  of  41°, 
to  the  Spring  months  60°,  to  the 
Summer  75°,  and  and  to  the  Au- 
tumn 62°.  These  numbers  are  not 
very  different  from  those  which  are 
given  in  Loomis'  Meteorology  for 
San  Diego  in  California. 

The  following  table  shows  the 
average  numbers  of  days  in  each 
month  which  for  nine  years,  begin- 
ning with  1854,  were  at  Chapel 
Hill  without  a  cloud,  and  the  aver* 
age  number  of  days  in  which  rain 
fell,  in  greater  or  less  quantities. 

Cloudless.  Rainy.  Cloudless.  Kainy. 

3            5     July  2  7 

5            5     Aug.  1  9 

Sept.  4  4 

Oct.  7  5 

Nov.  6  5 

Dec.  5 

The    following    table    shows 


Jan 

Feb. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 


6 

the 
number  of  inches  of  rain  that  fell 
per  month  at  the  University  for  six 
years,  beginning  with  1857. 
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By  comparing  these  last  two  ta- 
>les  it  will  appear  that  the  months 
'hich  exibit  the  most  rainy  days  e. 
.  May,  July(  August  also,  in  gen- 
ral,  afford  most  rain.  The  rainiest 
ionth  during  those  six  year 3  was 
illy,  and  the  driest  was  June. — 
lay  was  next  to  July,  and  Novem- 
er  next  to  June.  The  annual 
verage  of  rain  at  Chapel  Hill  from 
857  to  1862,  was  45£  inches,  that 
1,  had  it  not  run  off  as  it  fell,  the 
%\n  of  eaeh  year  would  have  form- 
al, for  all  the  hills  and  vallies 
round  the  "Old  South  Building," 
coating  of  water  1J  yards  thick, 
'et  that  section  of  North  Carolina 
elongs  to  what  is  known  as  "the 
Vy  streak  " 

The  following  table  gives  the 
Bites  of  the  first  frost  for  nine  con- 
ecutive  years. 

J54.  Oct.  16  1857.  Oct.  21 
$55.  Oct,  7  1858.  Oct.  10 
356.  Sept.  21  1859.  Oct.  16 

I  am  painfully  aware  of  the  in3uf- 
ciency  of  the  facts  that  I  have 
2en  able  to  collect  to  give  a  gene- 
i\  notion  of  the  climate  of  North 
arolina.  Had  other  journals  been 
}  my  hands,  or  had  I  known  where 
[  apply  for  such  information  as  was 
jeded,  I  might  have  been  able  to 
•esent  to  the  Society  which  ho»> 
ied  me  with  this  appointment  an 
say  more  worthy  than  this  of  their 
pceptance.  Considering  the  ch> 
imstances  which  surround  the  So- 
ety  and  its  essayist,  they  must  be 
itisfied  if  some  scheme  h  devised 
id  some  zeal  awakened  by  which 
ie  want  of  precise,    and  so    of  the 


1860.  Oct.  15 

1861.  Oct.  24 

1862.  Oct,  23 


only  really  useful  information,  con- 
cerning the  climate  of  North  Caro- 
lina may  be  removed. 

It  has  been  said  that  her  climate 
is  the  only  real  and  permanent  good 
thing  -hat  North  Carolina  possescs. 
If  she  does  possess  the  inestimable 
blessing  of  a  good  climate,  the  fact 
should  be  clearly  ascertained  and 
distinctly  published  to  the  world.  If 
vegetable  life  finds  within  her  bounds 
the  proper  mixture  of  heat  and  cold 
of  moisture  and  dryness.  If  ani' 
mal  life  is  not  drained  of  its  vigour 
by  sudden  and  extreme  changes  in 
temperature—if  her  inhabitants  can 
live  long  and  comfortably— then 
powerful  incentives  to  skilful  and 
sustained  exertion  will  enable  North 
Carolinians  to  supply  themselves 
the  advantages  which  they  are  told 
they  must  not  expect  from  nature. 
A  suitable  climate  is  almost  the  only 
condition  received  by  grower  of 
fruits,  and  the  manufacturers  in 
wood,  cotton,  wool  and  iron.  Let 
North  Carolinians  but  display  at 
home  that  energy,  patience,  perse- 
verance and  economy  which  has 
marked  the  lives  of  so  many  when 
they  have  left  their  native  State, 
and  they  will  prove  that  a  country 
which,  has  like  ancient  Greece,  had 
an  excellent  climate  and  but  little 
else,  may  again  attract  to  itself 
wealth  and  all  the  forms  of  power 
which  wealth  can  assume. 


Forty  years  ago  nearly  the  whole  of 
Ohio  was  dense  forest ;  now  a  resolu- 
tion is  introduced  in  the  Ohio  Legis- 
lature to  encourage  the  cultivation  of 

forests. 
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All  communications  for  this  Department  should 
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Mules. 
It  i§  true  that  an  enormous  num- 
ber of  mules  are  bred  in   Spain,  but 

not  those  fitted  for  agricultural 
purposes.  The  mules  bred  special- 
ly for  this  purpose  came  from  the 
old  province  of  Le  Poitou,  in 
France,  now  composing  the  depart- 
ments, roughly  speaking,  of  Les 
Deux  Sevres,  La  Nendee,  La  Vien^ 
na,  La  Charente,  and  La  Charente 
Inferieure.  The  headquarters  of 
this  mule  breeding  district  may  be 
said  to  be  Niort,  in  the  Drieus 
Sevres.  It  is  at  Niort  that  the 
most  important  mule  fairs  are  held, 
there  being  sometimes  as  many  as 
1000  mules  of  all  »ges  for  sale  in 
the  market  place  on  a  fair  day,  and 
the  chief  buyere  being  Spaniards 
and  Americans. 

The  poitou  ass,  the  sire  of  these 
mules,  is  of  Spanish  origin,  and  is  a 
good  specimen  of  what  can  be  done 
in  the  way  of  breeding  by  means  of 
selection.  He  is  kept  solely  for 
breeding,  and  strange  to  say,  in  a 
most  filthy  condition.  I  shall  hope 
to  describe  him  at  som^  future  time 
more  particularly.  Suffice  it  to 
say  for  the  present,  that  he  is  a 
tower  of  strength,  having  enormous 
limbs  (a  very  necessary  point  to 
look    at    in    a   eire    when  breeding 


mules.)  and  as  large  feet  as  possibl 
The  mares  out  of  which  the  mul 
are  bred  resemble  our  second  i 
third  rate  cart  mares.  If  mar 
of  this  calibre  can  produce  the  maj 
nificem  mules  I  have  seen  in  1 
Poitou,  what  grand  animals  mig 
be  bred  in  this  country  by  the  cro 
of  a  Poitou  ass  on  our  Olydesda 
or  Suffolk  mares  ! — London  Ga 
d^iier  ■<  Chronicle. 


Chicken  Cholera. — The  chick< 
cholera  has  proved  very  fatal 
many  sections,  and  a  great  varie 
of  remedies  have  been  recommen> 
ed.  But  as  in  the  case  of  the  As 
atic  cholera  with  the  human  famil 
what  appers  to  cure  in  one  ca 
fails  in  another.  In  Virginia  a  g 
of  soot  in  a  gallon  of  mush,  fed  h 
and  three  times  a  week,  has  be 
recommended.  A  free  use  of  cha 
coal  about  the  hen-house  is  som 
times  beneficial.  One  teaspooni 
of  pulverized  alum  to  a  quart 
meal,  fed  twice  a  day  ;  an  ounce 
bi-sulphate  of  soda  in  a  gallon 
water  :  a  piece  of  asafoetida  of  t 
aize  of  a  large  pea  put  into  a  pi 
of  water  in  a  bottle  and  soaked  o\ 
night,  then  crushed  in  the  mornir 
well  shaken  and  mixed  with  tl 
food  of  a  large  flock,  are  among  t 
remedies  that  have  proved  m  soi 
cases  beneficial.  We  judge  fra 
the  reports  we  have  seen,  that  ah 
has  proved  more  generally  bent 
cial  than  any  other  remedy. — A1 
England  Farmer. 
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Trotting  vs.  Running  Horses. 

America  is  developing  the  trot- 
ug  horse.  The  running  horss  is 
1  English  institution,  but  even 
tere,  trotters  arc  becoming  fash« 
inable-  The  trotting  horse  is 
ore  sought  after  than  ever  before, 
reeders  are  nearly  all  straining 
,'ery  nerve  in  competition  for  the 
stest  trotter.  They  find  it  pays 
uch  better  than  breeding  runners 
I  the  running  horse  is  valuable 
ily  on  the  turf,  and  here  his  value 
spends  upon  winning.  While  the 
otter  is  sought  after  for  every  day 
$e — is  valuable  if  he  can  go  in 
tree  minutes,  and  is  more  and 
ore  valuable  down  to  the  shortest 
me  on  record. 

Fast  walking  horses,  everything 
se  being  equal,  arc  worte  at  least 
le  half  more  than  any  other  for 
rm  service.  Trotters  are  not 
ithout  value,  but  the  fast  trotter 
id  walker  combined  is  the  best 
)rse  for  all  work.  A  horse  that  is 
)t  a  fast  and  strong  walker,  is  not 
first  rate  farm  horse.  Why  not 
ve  more  attention  to  walking 
Drses  ? — Cal.  Agril. 


Live    Stock. — The  present  low 
rices  are  only  temporary,  and  now 

the  time  to  prepare  for  the  reac 
on  which  is  sure  to  follow.  Select 
le  ..best  cows  for  breeding", 
je  only  thorough  bred  males ; 
ied  liberally,  and  take  good  care 
I  the  young  stock  ;  when  the  mar- 
8t  changes  for  the  better,  you  will 
ive  something  that  will  bring  a 
»d  price. 


The  Cheapest  Grain  for  Chickens. 

Now  that  the  chickens  raise  I  the 
past  season  have  attained  the  hun- 
gry age,  and  the  frosts  have  some- 
what diminished  insect  forage,  the 
quantity  of  grain  that  will  be  dis- 
posed of  by  a  large  flock  of  young 
fowls  is  astonishing.  The  question 
arises,  what  is  the  cheapest  food 
and  the  best,  all  things  considered 
that  can  be  bought  ?  The  reply  is, 
Indian  corn.  Give  it  cooked  and 
raw,  whole,  ground  close  for  the 
sake  oi  change.  It  is  the  cheapest 
thing  that  can  be  bought,  generally 
speaking,  when  the  amount  of  nu- 
triment contained  in  it  is  consider- 
ed. But  to  give  nothing  but  corn 
would  be  a  mistake.  It  should  pre- 
dominate for  the  economy's  sake  ; 
but  oats,  buckwheat,  wheat  screan- 
ings,  boiled  potatoes,  scraps  from 
the  table,  and  as  many  other  things 
as  possible,  should  be  added  to  the 
bill  of  fare. — Rural  Home. 

Horses'  Sore  Shoulders.— 
The  Canada  Farmer  says  relative 
to  sore  or  galled  shoulders  of  horses: 
"Wash  them  well  every  night  and 
morning  with  a  strong  solution  of 
oak  bark  made  by  boiling  the  bark 
in  water  ;  then  rub  them  well  with 
linseed  oil.  Anoint  them  every 
nicht  and  morning  with  a  salve  made 
of  three  parts  of  linseed  oil  and  one 
part  of  the  quick  lime.  To  make 
horses'  shoulders  tough,  wash  the 
shoulders  well  twice  a  day  for  & 
week  before  working  with  the  oak 
bark  solution." 


so: 
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Use  Sulphur    in  Hex  Nksts.  I 
The  powdered  sulphur    sold  by    all ! 
druggists  is  a  cheap  and  handy  pre- 1 
ventive    of  parasites  among    your 
chickens.     Afcer    a  hen    has  been 
setting  until  well  established  spinkle 
a  small  handful  upon  her  eggs  when 
she  is  off,  and  upon     every    part  of 
tho  nest,  and  for  a  little  distance  all 
around  it.     Then    when    she    is  on 
the  nest  disturb    her  just  enough  to 
make  her  bristle    her  feathers,  and 
then  dust  another  handful   down  to  I 
the  skin  upon   her  head,    neck  and  j 
every  part  of  her  body  not    in  eon-  ! 
tact  with  the  nest,    and  do  not  omit 
to  spatter  a  pinch    upon  each  wing. 
Then  when  the  chickens   are  hatch- 
ed, there  will    be  no    vermin  what- 
ever to  leave  the    hen    and    gather  I 
upon  the  young,  as  is  frequently  the 
case  when  no  precautions  are  taken.  I 
One  thorough  application,    such  as  I 
we    have  described,    will    suffice.— 
Rural  Home. 


Hex-undrums.— Why  is  a  hei 
immortal?  Her  =on  never  sets 
Why  have  ehickens'no  hope  in  th« 
future?  They  have  their  nex 
world  (necks  twirled)  in  this.  Wh^ 
is  a  hen  on  a  fence  like  a  cent" 
Head  on  one  side— tail  on  the  other 
Why  don't  hens  Jay  at  night  ':- 
Th*m  they  are  roosters.  Why  u 
the  first  chicken  of  a  brood  like'tht 
mainmast  of  a  ship  ?  A  little  for 
ward  on  the  main  hatch.  Why  U 
a  chicken  just  hatched  like  a  cowV 
tail  ?  Never  seen  before.  Win 
should  not  a  chicken  cross  the  road: 
It  would  be  a  foul  proceeding  It 
a  ship  captain  had  no  egp-s,  whst 
would  he  do  ?  Lay  to  (two.)  And. 
to  conclude,  a  hen  is  a  poor  eeono-j 
mist,  because  for  every  grain  she 
gives  a  peck. 


Sour  milk,  butter  milk,  and 
whey,  are  excellent  for  poultry  of 
all  ages,  and  at  all  seasons,  especi- 
ally in  winter.  Milk  is  a  verv 
good  substitute  for  tire  insect  for- 
age they  are  deprived  of  at  this 
season,  and  we  believe  it  is  more 
profitable  to  give  it  to  them,  than 
to  swine.  Unless  it  is  best  not  to 
give  fowls  all  they  will  drink  for 
they  will  become  purged  by  excess, 
so  that  more  harm  than  good  will 
be  done.  A  good  way  is  to  mix  the 
corn  and  meal  dough  with  milk. 
Wheat  bran  mixed  with  milk  makes 
an  excellent  standing  feed  for  fowl*. 
Try  it. 


Keep  them   G-rowiag. 
A  good  breed  of  horsey  cattle,  or 
hogs,  is  a    good   thing  if    properly 
attended    to,    but    without    proper 
attention,    no  stock    will  amount  to 
much    above  the    ordinary.      For  a 
superior  development  it  is  neoessa 
vy  to    commence     with  the    youn<r 
stock  at  the  beginning    by  keepiiw 
the  dams  we!!    fed.      When  the  ani 
nials  are  weaned     they    must  never 
want  for  food  or  drink  a  single  hour. 
By  this  means  a  continuous  or  rapid 
growth  is  kept  up,  and  the    animals 
attain  to  large  size  and  heavy  weight 
to  an  early   age.     When    breeding 
animate  are   nut    properly  fed    and 
rourfor'ubly  sheltered  in  winter,thc 
bad. effect  of  such  treatment   is  not 
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confined  to  their  own  want    of  con- 
dition—it is  shared  by  their  proge- 
ny, and  can  never    be  remedied. — 
When  young  stock    are  not  fed  well 
and  comfortably  sheltered  in  winter, 
their  growth  becomes  stunted,  and 
no  subsequent  amount  of  good  treat- 
ment can  repair  the  damage.  Young 
animals    may    suffer    for  wraut    of 
provender  in   summer  and  autumu, 
;ta  well  as  in   winter,  and  when  this 
happens  it  stops  continuous  growth 
and    prevents    ultimate  success    in 
the  object   of  the  breeder. — Rural 
Alabamian. 


fatal  to  the  successful  growing  of 
this  fruit  in  many  sections.  It  cer- 
tainly is  not  impossible  to  do  so,  but 
it  will  require  the  united  efforts  and 
close  observations  of  wide  awake 
men.  In  order  fully  to  understand 
each  other  we  must  have  system  in 
our  operations,  and  I  would  suggest 
that  we  classify  our  observations  in 
something  like  the  following  order, 
and  by  a  comparison  we  may  be 
able  to  get  a  foundation  : 

.1  Character    of     soil,     whether 
clay,  loam  or  sandy. 

II.  Drained  or  undrained. 


III.  Subs  oil,  whether  clay,gravel 
Graveled   Worses. — Give   two  I  or  s]ate> 
thirds  of  a  table  spoonful  of  saltpe- 1      jy,  pianting,  deep  or  shallow. 
Ere  in  a  little  salt,  for  three  consec-  j      y    Cultivation,  manures,  &c. 
luivc  days  ;  or  take  a  pint  of  water  |      yj    SeaS0n,  whether  wet  or  dry, 

hot  or  cold. 


melon  seed,  and  boil  in  two  quarts 
of  water,  till  reduced  to  nearly  one 
half,  and   drench  tw 


VII.  Time    of      appearance      of 


mornings  in   blight 

succession  ;  your  horse  will  be  cur-  ] 
ed. — From  American  Stock  Jowi">  j 
nol. 


VIII.  Varieties   suffering    most. 

IX.  Health  of  trees  first  attack - 


Son  Sheeled  Egg.s. — Give  the 
hens  plenty  of    lime,  powdered  oys 


In  my    observations    I    have  no- 
ticed that  pear  trees  grown  on  clay 


teror    clam    shells,  finely  pounded  i  soil,  well  drained,  enriched  by  free 

bones,  or  marble    dust,  mixed    with  U?e  of  manure   and    cultivated,  are 

their  feed.  1 trecs  ^'ee   frora   ollgllt-     2l     Trees 

—  1  on  north  hill    sides    are  seldom  at- 

f¥      GL       ,      j  tacked.     3.     That     in    wet,    cool 
Ottttmtnt&l      |j*p  1. 1  seasons  they  were  exempt.  4.  That 

heavy  mulching  prevents  it  to  a 
<n-eat  extent.  Frora  these  I  have 
concluded  that  heat  and  lack  of 
moisture  are  the  prime  causes  of 
blight.  What  say  our  friends  to 
this  proposition?  Can  we  spare 
the  time  and  take  the  pains  to  search 


Pear  Culture— Cause  of  the  Blight. 
I  wish  to  submit  a  proposition  to 
pear  growers  which  I  think  will  re- 
sult favorably  for  them.  It  is  that 
we  use  every  possible  effort  to  diss 
cover  the  cause  of    pear    blight,  so 


SOS 
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out  our  great  enemy  ? 

There  is  another  item    worth  no-  j 
ticing,    inasmuch  as    but    of  1,200 
varieties  cultivated   iu    Europe  and 
America,  the    American   Pomologi- 
cal  Society,  at  its   recent  session  in  j 
Richmond,   Va.5    declared  that  the 
Bartlett  and  Seckel  are    the    only 
two  varieties  worthy  of  general  cul- 
tivation.    Can  this  be  a  fact  ?  Con- 
sidering the  experience  and    infor- 
mation of  this  Society  n    would  be 
improper  to    call    in  question    this 
decision.     Yet  it  seems  strange  that  j 
so  very  few  of  all   this    number  can 
stand  the  test  of    the  various    seo^  j 
lions. — J.    H.  Hay, ies,  in  Cultiva- 
tor and  Country  Gentleman. 


Onion   Sets-A  New  Plan  of  Raising. 
Mr.  Win.    C.    Pelham,  of  *Mays- 
ville,  Ky.,    writes  requesting  me  to 
try  his  method  of  raising  onion  sets 
the  coming  season,  and  give  the  re* 
suit  of  the  experiment  to  the  read^  | 
ers  of    the    Agriculturist.     But  his 
method  is  so  simple,  so  valuable  and  | 
so  certain    to   be  successful,  that  I 
deem  it  advisable  to   give  it    to  the  I 
readers  of  the  Agriculturist  at  once,  ! 
so  that  many  may  avail  themselves  i 
of  it  the  present  season. 

Mr.  Pelham  says  that  his  method 
for  the  past  three  years  has  been  to 
select  a  level  and  dry  piece  of 
ground.  His  ground  is  rich  alluvial 
loam,  but  the  character  of  the  soil 
is  of  no  special  importance.  Bvd& 
are  formed  two  feet  wide,  with  a  ; 
path  of  one  loot  between.  The  j 
"beds"  are  excavated  to  the  depth 
of  two  inches  or,  in  other  word*,  the 


path  or  alley  between  is  two  inche 
higher    than    the  beds  ;  the  bottd 
of  the  beds  is  nicely  smoothed  wit';! 
the  back  of    a  spade,  so    as  to  pre 
sent  a  level  surface  whereon  to  sot 
the  seed.     The  seed  is  sown  so  tha 
from  fifteen    to    twenty  seeds    wil 
cover  a  square    inch.     If  the    sur 
face  of  the  beds  was  sprinkled  with 
plaster  or    white  sand,    the    seeds 
which  are  black  could  be  sown  more 
evenly.     After    sowing,  the    seeds 
i  are  covered  with  two  inches  of  pure 
white  clean   sand,    which  brings  the 
!  beds  and  paths    to  the  same    level 
The  whole    is  then    rolled    with    a' 
light  roller  or  patted  down    with  a. 
spade.     The  advantages  of  this  plan 
are.  that  tnere    being  no    seeds  of 
weeds  in  the  sand,  the  labor  of  weed- 
ing is  entirely   saved,  and    the  sets 
when  matured    are    far  more  easily 
harvested  from  the  clean,  soft  sand 
than  iiom  the    hard  baked    surface 
which  most  soils  present  after  a  sea- 
son's rains    and    sun  on    a  surface 
that  cannot  be  stirred: 

I    consider    this  plan  of  raisin  * 
onion    sets    most    valuable   to    the 
j  market    gardener,   as  a  very    little 
space  devoted  to  this  purpose,    will 
save  him    a   heavy  expense  in    the 
purchasing    of     onion    sets.     Few 
market  gardeners  can  grow  them  in 
th-3  ordinary  manner,  unless  at    an 
expense  greater  than  they  can    be  * 
purchased  for  from  those  who  make 
a  business  of    growing  them.     But 
the  price  paid   for  sets  the  past  six 
or  eight  years  has  been  so  high  that 
many  market  gardners    have  aban- 
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loned  growing  them.  Last  year  I 
aid  about  $150  for  sets  sufficient  to 
plant  an  acre.  By  Mr.  Yelhara's 
Jnethod,  I  think  the  same  quantity 
may  be  grown  at  an  expense  of  from 
$o0  to  $50.—  Peter  Henderson,  in 
American  Agriculturist. 

How  to  Have  Early  Tomatoes, 

To  produce  the  earliest  ripening 
tomatoes,    just    before   frost,    take 
cuttings  from    the    old   plants    and 
keep  them   in   sand,    or    in    sharp, 
sandy  soil  during  the  winter  in  a 
cool,    dry    cellar.       The    cuttings 
should  be    made   from    the    base  of 
the  old  plants  just  above  the    main 
roots,    taking    at  the  base   end    of 
each  cutting   about   four   inches  of 
the  stem,  from  which  new  fibres  or 
rootlets  have  started,  and  then  mak- 
ing the  cutting  so  that  it  will  have 
two  or    more  leaf  buds  above  the 
rooted   end.     Usually   the    cutting 
will  be  about  ten  to  twelve  inches 
long.     It  should,  as  soon  as    taken 
off  from  the  main  or  old  plant,  have 
its  fibrous  end  at  once  planted  in  a 
pot  or  box  of  sand  ov  sharp,  sandy 
loam,  given   a   good    watering    and 
then  set  away  in  a  cool  place,  say- 
in  a  dry  cellar  or  under  the  stage  of 
a   green    house.       These   cuttings 
started  into    growth    in    the    latter 
end  of  February,  by  placing  them 
in  the  south  windows  of  a   warmly 
kept  living  room  or  placed  on  the 
shelves  of  the  greenhouse   or    in    a 
hotbed  frame,  will  give  fruit  two  or 
three  weeks  earlier    than  the  best 
plants  that  can  possibly  be  grown 


from  seed.  Again,  he  who  wishes 
to  originate  a  new,  early  variety 
by  fertilizing  the  Alger  with  the 
early  red,  will  probably  produce  an 
early  and  extra,  large  smooth  vari- 
ety.— Elliott,  in  Cumberland  Her- 
ald. 

Effect  of  Frost  on  Plants. — 
It  has  been  a  disputed  question 
whether  plant-'  killed  by  frost  die 
in  freezing  or  in  thawing.  That 
the  former  is  the  ease,  at  least  in 
some  cases,  has  been  satisfactorily 
demonstrated  by  Professor  Goppert, 
of  Breslau.  The  flowers  of  certain 
orchids,  as  for  example,  the  milk- 
white  blossoms  of  Calanihe  veratri- 
folia,  produce  indigo,  but  only  by  a 
chemical  reaction  that  takes  place 
upon  the  death  of  the  parts.  W  hen 
they  are  crushed,  or  the  vitality  of 
the  cells  is  otherwise  destroyed, 
they  turn  blue  at  once.  Now  this 
change  of  color  occurs  immediately 
j  upon  freezing,  which  prove  that  the 
j  lite  then  ceases.  Certain  other 
species  are  said  to  show  the  same 
thing. — Boston  Journal  Chemistry. 

A  friend  informs  us  that  he  drives 
the  worms  from  his  cabbage  by  scat- 
tering wheat  bran  over  the  growing 
plants.  There  is  something  about 
the  bran  that  is  distasteful  to  the 
worms,  and  they  leave  immediately 
upon  its  being  scattered  upon  the 
cabbage.  He  repeats  the  dose  once 
or  twice.  The  bran  does  not  injure 
the  cabbage. — Exchange. 
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fOrrtZntlrihpnf*  ! -S  W°rSe  than  an  infidel:  therefore 

vusspujwmzt.      i  we  set  that  down  ag  our  first  dutj. 

~ =====================       r  I  the    centre    of    the    circle    w^h-'n 

For  the  Reconstructed  Farmer.  wh]nh    :t     •  ,    t        ^     VVlthU1 

Proceedings  of  the  Goddwyn  Agricul- 1  w,        \      °W  ^    l°   ^^ 

tural  Club.  |  U  ilCft  we  havo  made  all  right  there, 

The  Club  met  at  the  residence  pf  Fe  maj  helP  om'  neighbors,  fellow 
Col.  L.  S.  Cooper,  the  last  Satur-  j  ^untrymen,  citizens  of  the  State, 
day  in  March.     Proceedings  of  the  I  ed    S.tates'    and    the  wor^   at 

last  meeting  were  read  and  adopted.  'Se"  When  a  farmei'  settles,  he 
Mr.  R.  I.  Hicks  read  an  Essay ?evef  Closes  his  tfhole  land  before 
upon  Immigration  which  for  want  I  —  -S  his  hoilse  and  garden.  Now 
of  space  we  defer  to  a  future  No.      I  We  (1  Sp(mk  of  the  okI  bogies)  say 

Mr.  W.  O.  Gregory  read  an  Essay  |  ,t0  th°Se?  who   talk   so  flippantly  of 


as  follows 

IMMIGRATION. 

That  no  man  may  unwittingly 
be  led  to  suffer  disappointment  or 
disgust  by  reading  this  effusion,  I 
tell  him  at  the  start  that  the  writer 
is  an  old  Fogie,  that  he  thinks 
Washington  a  better  man  than 
Grant  is,  Macon  than  Butler,  Cal 


building  up  a  great  wealthy  state. 
and  developing  all  its  resources,  if 
it  be  your  aim  to  do  this,  without 
regard  to  the  consequences  to  your 
your  families  and  your  children, 
and  your  grand-children,  and  those 
of  the  people  of  our  State,  you  do 
right  to  invite  and  encourage  ims 
migration.  Our  views  are  more 
narrow    and    confined.      We    aim 


houn  than  Chandler,    and    that  the  i 

North  Carolina  Convention  of  1835    rather  t0  Secure  the  haPPiness  and 

was  made   up  of  better   men    than  I  Tell"beinS  of  our  families   and  oui 


that  convened  by   Grant  and  Hoi 
den.     He  believes  that  nothing  will 
save  the    United    States    from  des 
struction    and    anarchy   save  a  re- 
turn of  old-fashioned  Jefferson  De- 
mocracy.    He  is  emphatically  "lau- 
dator temporis  acti"  a  praiser  of  the 
times  when  he  was  young.     If  this 
nauseates  the  reader,  he  may  think 
or  say  "d  — n"and  drop  this.     Oth- 
erwise, if  he  will  read  on,  he  may  find 
an  old  Fogie's  reasons  for  opposing 
immigration.     We  old   Fogies  look 
upon    the  Bible  as  the.  highest  au* 
thority:  that  tells  us    that   he    that 
does  not  provide  for  hia   household 


descendants,  and  those  of  the  men. 
who  now  occupy  North  Carolina. 
We  think  that  om  first  duty.  Wc 
think,  with  Jefferson  and  Randolph, 
that  it  is  wrong  to  buy  and  makeup 
flannel  shirts  for  the  children  in  Li- 
beria, whilst  our  own  little  ones  are 
running  about  naked. 

It  is  fashionable  to  point  to  the 
fact  that  it  was  immigration,  which 
enabled  the  North  to  whip  and  sub- 
jugate the  South  in  our  late  civil 
war.  And  so  it  did.  But  let  us 
look  at  what  it  has  done  for  the 
native  Northern  population.  The 
census  returns  indicate  that  within 
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he"  on^inarPiintaii  stock  now  ave-  jthat  wo  .lout  want  the  outpourings 


•fige   about  two   when  it    was.  ".'.'for-  ;  of  tlic  jails  and  workhouses,  abroad, 
n'eriy  some    six    or  seven.     Crime 


fa's  increased  shockingly  ;  and  their 
egislation  is  to  a  great  degree  con- 
irolied'by    the    foreign1  Element. 
rheir  over    crowded'   condition  has 
eu  to  the   procurement  of' abortion 
f6  aft  extent  most  horrible  to  think 
feD  rf:the'sebe;^ie;fkits:briramV 
Ifratfcfri,  we  slow  coaches  don't  vris'h 
1  hurry  it  up.'    The'  lawyer,  the 
Ibetof;    the  preacher, /the    sclrdol 
halter'  aii i "shop  keeper J  who  vv Waifs 
t'6  lire  for  self  aloiie,  without  caring 
forth*  future ''of  his  family    may, 
«?ry  properly : "•  favor  immigration- ; 
but  for  the  real   working    mahytlie, 
farmer  or  mechanic,  to  do  so  is  per- 
fectly suicidal.     The  dog  lias  motel 
jehse.     When  he  finds  a  dead  horse 
jr  colv,  after  fifririg  himself,  he:  does 
riot    ru'n  ;al>ditt  ;the    neighborhood 
tb:  invite     others    of     his     kind 
tbjiid  in  Consuming1  it,  but' employs 
himself  in    hiding    away    bits    for 
future  use.'    Yon  hear  it  said  daily 
that  we;:want  capital.     Arid  so  we 
do;  if  it 'be  invested  in  mining  or 
iriannfaoturing.     These1  will  benefit 
te  farhier  by  diminish ing  the  pro* 
ctuctiOn :  arid  'increasing    the '  con- 
s'limptidh  arid  of  course  the  '•  price  df 
nhat  he  raises.     But  as  to  foreign, 


but  InteThctual;  industrious  econom- 
ical' men.  :  Now  we;:  say  '  the  more 
of !  those"  we  get  tliewovse  it  will  be 
for  us.  Now  mind5,  vve  do  hot  'say 
the"  State  will  not:  be  -blade  richer 
and'  stron gcrthan  yu  present;' but 
that  the  present  citizens  •  of 
oiii*  feta^eand  their  d^sccnaWtsjvitt 
be"  made  poorer.  In  'the' '  compeSi- 
tioii  «fr  wealth  the'  fieri'  aVK6:  have 
iridst  intelligence,  inditstry,  enter- 
prise;1 and  economy;  -vvilt  inevitably 
drive:  to:  the  wall  those  who  are  itt- 
feriorto  thenrihthese;  advantages* 
Say  we;haVe 'a'  thousand  families, 
headed:  by  the  best  =  farmers  in  the 
world,  to  come  and  buy  farms  and 
settle  in  Granville.  Will  our  pres- 
ent farmers :  thereby  be  enabled  to 
get  more  for  their  tobacco y  corn, 
wheat,  butter,  eggs  or  fowls,'  than 
they  now  ;  do  ■?'  Or  will  not  the  in- 
evitable consequence  be  that  in- 
creased production  will  lower  prices? 
You  are  told,  and  with  truth,  that 
immigration  will  enhance  the  price 
of ourlands;:  This  will  be  a  good 
thing  for  men  who  have  imprudent- 
ly incurred  debts,  and  for  those  who 
intend  to  sell  their  lands,  andleave 
the  Sta  te,  but  can  do  no  good  to 
sueh  as  intend   to  stick    to  farming 


aMbf  bourse '  borrowed,  capital  for  j  in  N.  €.-  An  acre  of  your  land  will 
||&  fornTer,  it  will  ruin  himj ,the J  not-prsfduce  a  pint  of  wheat' or  a 
Bestifarmer:;we  have.oannot^afford,;  pound  of  tobacco  more;  by  its  mar- 
to  pay  tt^^p^eSn^fdP-*  ^1 1  ^^J v^#  betaf  raisM-  fr&mpeiri*j> 
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to  twenty  dollars.  I  did  honestly 
believe,  before  reading  the  report  of 
the  Fraud  Commission,  that  North 
Carolina  had  as  honest  and  virtuous 
a  population  as  could  be  found  in. 
the  world.  But  immigration  sot  in. 
Abbott,  Deweese,  Littlcfield  came, 
simply  promising,  not  showing  gold  ; 
and  shame  piled  on  shame  !  !  Car- 
olinians in  crowds,  some  of  them 
with  reputations  as  pure  as  C;esar 
required  his  wife's  to  be,  offering  to 
run  to  Washington,  to  New  York, 
to  Florida,  or  if  need  be  to  h — 1 
itself  to  win  their  promises  of  go.d, 
became  their  hirelings.  Who 
amongst  you  have  not  seen  and  felt 
the  evil  influence  of  immigrants 
upon  our  colored  people.  The  new 
comers  found  as  we  verily  believe  the 
happiest,  jolliest  beings  on  earth. 
Xow  instead  of  the  light  hearted 
ness  which  characterized  them 
gloomy  discontent  and  hatred  of  the 
white  people  have  been  instilled  into 
and  fills  their  hearts.  I  have  not 
for  years  heard  a  single  old  time 
ha  ha. 

Mr.  Davis  said  he  would  have  to 
take  a  departure  from  his  friend 
Mr.  G.  upon  this  subject.  He 
could  not  agree  with  him  at  all.  But 
he  concurred  most  heartily  with 
Dr.  Hick's  view  of  the  question. 
The  Dr.  had  said  so  much  and  said 
it  so  well,  it  was  hardly  anything 
left  for  him  but  to  approve  it.  lie 
eulogized  the  Chinese.  They  had 
maintained  their  government  longer 
than  any  other  nation.  They  were 
not  roguish  like  the  noiiro.thev  only 


wanted  mono}-.  The  negro  wi 
fast  lapsing  into  barbarism.  B 
spoke  most  favorabh'  of  some  e: 
periments  that  had  been  made  wit 
Chinese  upon  the  sugar  plantation.' 
And  he  defied  any  one  to  show  hii 
anything  like  prosperity  where  cu 
fee  was. 

Mr.  Homer  alluded  to  Mr.  N.  4 
Gregory's  views  and  concluded  th; 
they  Mere  based  upon  the  rott 
'  reign  in  hell  than  serve  in  Heaven 
principle.  He  admired  the  car 
dour,  but  could  not  see  how  any  on 
could  advocate,  such  sentiment? 
Mr.  .John  R.  Hicks  said  we  ha* 
been  cursed  long  enough  with  thi: 
the  lowest  family  of  the  huma 
race,  and  he  was  willing  to  get  ri 
of  them  and  exchange  for  alrno.5 
any  other,  it  was  not  so  much; 
matter  of  dollars  and  cents  as  i 
was  to  advance  our  civilization. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Cooper  rose  in  defenc 
of  euffee,  he  thought  it  wrong  an 
undeserved  to  heap  all  this  degrade 
tion  upon  him.  He  was  a  good  la 
borer,  would  stand  more  and  d 
upon  less  than  any  one  else.  Th 
Swiss  or  German,  or  any  of  ther 
would  want  a  house,  a  fire,  cof 
fee,  and  wheat  bread,  and  thei 
commonest  fare  would  be  luxuriou 
to  cuffee's  requirements.  Hire  cuf 
fee,give  him  three  pounds  of  meat,i 
might  be  hock  or  middling,  a  pec 
of  meal,  a  peck  of  corn,  shelled  o 
unshelkd,  and  pay  him  when  h 
thought  and  that  would  be  all  satis 
factory.  We  are  in  a  condition  no1 
to  play  for  what's  in  sight,  and  cul 
fee  is  the  man  to  do  it.  with. 
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Mr.  Robert  I.  Hicks  did  not  aim 

p  drive  cuffee  out,  but  he  was  wil- 
ing to  tolerate  the  rifraff  of  the  old 
lorld,  or  anybody,rathcr  than  have 
liim  in  the   ascendancy  as    he    now 
tyas.   He  had  already  reached  every 
Political  right,  and  was  now  knock- 
ti"  nt  th:  door     of   the  schools  and 
icmandmg    social    equality.     This 
tailing  off  on   the    part  of  cuffee,  he 
believed  even  in  the  face  of  the  cen- 
sus reports, was  more  plausible  than 
real.    From    observation    he  would 
3ay  he  was    on    the  increase.     The 
Dr.    read  extracts    showing    what 
false  erroneous  opinions  were  enter- 
tained abroad  of  us  and  our  country. 
lie      advocated     sending     reliable 
agents  abroad  to    operate    amongst 
the  better  classes  and  induce    them 
to  come.     lie    thought  we    should 
sell    off  these    unprofitable    acres, 
create  new  life  and  above  all  have  a 
home  market.     From  the  threaten- 
ing and  impeding  aspect  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  other  attend- 
ing circumstances,   we  cannot    con- 
sider ourselves    altogether  safe  from 
being  mexicanized  even;  and  it  is  a 
question  of  allowing  ignorance  and 
vice  to  dominate   longer  over  virtue 
and  intelligence. 

Mr.  W.  Lewis  was  opposed  to  any 
introduction  of  Chinese.  It  was 
true,  as  Mr.  Davis  said,  that  they 
only  want  money,  but  the  difficulty 
was  when  they  once  got  it  they  kept 
it,  whereas  when  it  was  in  cuffee's 
hands  it  was  soon  turned  about,  he 
did  not  keep  it  longer  generally 
than  it    took  him  to    walk    to    the 


nearest  store.  When  the  negro 
bought  land  you  could  hire  him 
then,  but  let  other  men  get  it 
and  it  is  the  last  you  see  of  them. 
He  wanted  cuffee  to  stay,  but  did 
not  object  to  men  of  good  character 
and  capitalist  coming  in. 

Mr.  Horner  said  he  supposed  Mr. 
C.  and  Mr.  G.    wanted  cuffee,  or  it 
was  their  idea  10  keep    him  because 
he  was  easiest    cheated.     They  did 
not  pay  him   what  they  thought  he- 
was  worth,  but  the  very  lowest  they 
could  get  him    for.     He  hoped  Mr. 
Cooper    did  not  practice    this  sys- 
tem   in    his    merchantile    matters, 
or  he  ought    to    do    as     Cornelius 
O'Dowd  said  they  did  on    the  Mis- 
sissippi— when  they  played  a  game 
it  was  always    an   understanding  at 
first   whether  it    would  be    a   fair 
2ame    or    cheating     allowed.     He 
thought  they    were    establishing  a 
bad  code  of  morals  in  this    way  of 
dealing  with    cuffee.     He    thought 
when  a  farmer  was  paying  two  dol- 
lars a  day   for  labor  it  was  a  very 
fair  sign  of  prosperity.     The  num- 
ber of  his  pupils  was  an  injury  to  no 
one  but  him;    fitted  the    farmer  as 
well  as  the  merchant.     Mr.  Grego  > 
ry  reminded  him  of   the  dog  in  the 
fable.     He  could  not   devour  it  all 
himself  yet  he   was   unwilling  any- 
body else  should  enjoy  it. 

Mr.  Cooper  said  he  dealt  with 
cuffee  in  a  business  way.  He  treat- 
ed him  with  all  the  rights  the  Fed- 
eral government  had  granted  him. 
He  made  the  best  bargains  he  could 
for    himself,  and  allowed   him  the 


§¥: 
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same  privilege.  .Ho  never  cheated 
him,  but  complied  faithfully  with 
every  promise  and  contract.  He 
belie.yed  the  rule  was, '.in  matters'  of 
business  and  trade,  not  to  consider, 
friendshi p>  and;  he  reckoned;  t]W 
Captain  was'  ;no  exception  'to  'this 
rule.  J5 

When. according  to1  :iiiy'  'friends 
own  analysis  of  cuffee,  he  is  an  'in- 
ferior1 be;ing,  in  fiiipt3T  the :  very  last 
roiinft  to  , the  "ladder.  :  f  scorn  the 
idea  of  vick  or :  ignoj-anciij;  Europe  or 
Africa  riitfng- '^ovth  Carolina 7  ' Tt 
belongs  by  tire  grace  of  the  b^<j&t£- 
or,  :to':tnose^vnB!  dUtd  cbacl:to  'Ift$;"tti 
18.12,  and  WWof$ 'who  freW'hWTO 
helpl  tr  the  later  great  strangle  "ioi* 
constitutional  goieinniehf ,,"  '•"-"Of 
course; 'if  1  Tived in  towh^orif I:fe6 
li  j^o'fe^sibnaf'cha'i-acteK  rnP  ftbtild 
se£  evei-y  aerie  Of . ^ia rid  :t Hied  tnitl 


money  d s"  flush  aVt  freehand's  of'!m^ 
friencTs     'Qfcrtlrtrr  •  OhrneV   -ttntti 

li bl'ii'  upoh  vTirn  Ny  r ; r ';  iKit ■  W8  wifl 
byliig' farm  eta  inV<taSvi tlij ■  ^uffle^ 
Positions  "tfml^a^o'fai^  ;ttvrnrotf;rake 
oiv^o-inucit  ^botfewh  "rfor  tntsgrea:l 
g^lal:lwelfii;cr'  ^-Iricnll^no^ 
ffhvyWfwhM&k  Ykm$fk>$6  of  lire 
lordi^t^ristocrat^^on^nPtl^rHlKrb- 
i(:e^rtii}is:So:iithe¥n-'RnWrati^  iivcd'ift 

hut 
U% 
intfjiiSIUy'tfh'ifch  my  frferid  saysti^l 
Almighty  fiafe  islfaui|>e'i  upon  him; 
ft jlS  folly'  to:;si^pose:  'tihiii'i-flihis 
measure  •hadfi'nll>  Way;  Nmd^  0\ti& 
Mislie^5^^*'^  lie'^iiiy  pl(Hiirc'ii>yid 
dreamed  then,tl^i.  tms'|tte  serif  |&P 


the    country,    and'Who''  *Wd  --Wirt 
ufadfeWM^so^^uf^^n^his3!^ 


would  not  that;liayc  benefit  so  muph 
wished  for.  Because  there  is  Voo 
much  unoccupied  spaca  to  'nial^e In- 
telligent thrifty,  labor  availablc^or 
procurable.  Let  an  ordinary  con- 
tract be  made,-  even  fjeforo  the  im- 
migrant takes  passage, '  arid  /at  the 
end'  of  it  an  economical,  industrious 
man  wilr  haveearrit  him  «i;:  home 
and  gone  to  it; '  True  he  lra^bought 
sb^ie  of  your  cheap  land," "but  I  fear 
this  fancied  inference' of  money'cUp^ 
ltal  from  your  cheap  land  w|H(nolt 
be  powerful  enough  io  bring  him 
back  intb'yduY  employ,  und:,their 
Here'  conie^  "that  shrewd : 'monie'^ 
l^gdrshraari,  fromwhoriy'the  Br.  has 

;be  delighted  to  come  so  as  to  be' 
ebaYferiient '-toy'takc j  advantage  bf 
$M  of  ilot  cteap  blick  labor  '•— 
3STow-i[*  you :  want   "  help," •  iF'VoW 

wa'nt-toybreak-rip1^;//-  idea  of  fiirm' 
Iife^if-y^Uva«t:  t'o  quit -farming. ; 
then  i:gVant  fm  'some  advantage"™ 
ti^^nmigranti  •^•The^price-'pre^o^d 
to*fee  paid;' -far-  this-toue'fr^ov^d1 

|  tirely'  too  dear,'5  Avhen  it  is  sotwt 
qttfeMf&li&g  'Whether  -it  ■■  -could 
j  fo^^leveri'imiaigrated^  buck  ugaiu 
j  before  such  things W "?'iiiay-  Mve 
j  fymi  -f  'booked  ^a's^-hiitory  ^nd 
'  Mrtubered  wit^'  ;  ^the  -'day^  jiof 
;  chivali-Vv:  I  am  by  hu'?hioansvan 
I  (?i'iett>y!'{o  progress,  but  riiy^ea^ias 
■?i«ii^ltcd  a>  regards  imniigrdtbn, 
■  Vih^'l  cylinder  the  war  I  record  .df 
|  tKe  Swfeh^vHJ  ^op)dj<«t^d  iee  it?  it  ij 
::  l(|Wirtg  -eri-K-n-je  of'    JKrhil    an^niifeiil-' 
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passed  genius  of  contrivance  and 
invention  there  was  sleeping  in  our 
midst.  So  &OOU  as  we  have  a  stable 
goyerninent  it  matters  not  whether 
wc  revert  backto  former  principles 
of  honor,  honesty ''and  economy,  and 
States  lights,  ;  or  ,we.  go  'for- 
ward witli' Centralization  to  tiionoK 
cliism— in  tliis  and  this  only  can  we 
hope  for  a  jJa$n;:Jof :  .prps|)erity,:  arid; 

tlieii'  only  Wjft  fflfyty  >0$$&%  %jf"- 
fish  capital  wi tliout : the  Englishman 
find  its  \vay    into  out  hands  gladly 
alio!  rapidly.     In    :\||  :  opinion  the 
biggest  motii    in    cur  hive  is  by  r.o 
means  this  lack  of  immigration,  but 
iiriVtlic:  suicidal  '  arid"  hostile  policy 
of tliose  who^tiiakcr  dtir  laws.;  lj*FEB 
leading    hiteMt  :  aiidjcyntroilhrg' 
influence  of  our  country  is   uncjue^ 
tionably    ligriculturevaneV  yet    the 
epactifient '"  of  every:law   seems    to 
disclose  a  settled  policy  on  the>part 
of  the  government  t^driVc: 'pu-t  every 
lilan  of  intelligence-  aridT'oiuprehen- 
;f\e    and  piogitssivc    views,     arid 
make  :i!t1hdeed;the  limited'  and  poor 
pihsiiit  of  hewers  of  Wp'6d  and  dhrW* 
crs/of  vtitW:     Liock  at  the  protec- 
tion^ of  manufacturers 


eigncr  sees  fit  to  come  here,  why  he 
can  do  it,  and  whether  he  brings  mo- 
ney or  muscle    we   must  use  them, 
but  do  not  ask  him,  do  not  beg  him 
jto  come,  send    ho  Agents  abroad  to 
rcry  Eureka  I  Eureka!  6ver  our'o*, 
Tor  fronl  present  appearances  he  will 
-.hardly  more 'than  sup  ply  home  de- 
'm'ands,;an\l'asfat;  as'  these  ge'ntlc- 
Iriik'ti  think  hinito  b'e!  ne  has  "not^et 
.satisfied  the'  appeti  tc  of  the  6ne!fam- 
mfo  of  :thc:  ■■-great* '-chieftain'  Who 
iwatche'sdver1  arid  arotino!  us, -to^ay 
nothing  of  the  widows  and  orphan's 
and  llmbles^  soldier -In  >Oiir  midst. 
£  Mr.'Bavi&saitf'lh"  bailing  4ip>fche 
Ohio  year^  Wgo  ^iie    could  not  help 
feei'tig    struck 'with  the  difference!  of 
|  prosperity  J-'dn  tti%r^hrtn;and  leftl 
0«   the- Ohio  $0e  everything'  '.was 
life  arid  thrift,   hknihierjs  were  Ring- 
ing; arfeverytliingH  look^eil  »1ikre  si? 
bee  hive,  '/a  Upon -Kentucky'  cuffee 
hid :leaptai  •blight  -ancbiij  was  Ml 
andistill    as  ft  •  howling  ;Wilierire^ 
Cuffee    nvasJ-ain  ahrrarit;-  :coiaMtfnis% 
aiid'  rio'(  ^rekterJ'l^fcred?  boiildi  c%1r 
found  than v'existecVKiBetween  ujv&n 


andi-Che  whiterimauvhterei']' ■T'36^0* 
:  -ilmoH  J  g^jg«ts  his  support  .from  tM)?white 
i»iJiiiW"di«  4ru«t  *an  and,  still  he  i*,a«  *tiog 
a¥tfo  m&k  intevost,  placing-it  Bgain,tlnm,  I  Tne  ^orifs^hom 
^blotely^atthe ^    mercy <■  6nm\j*-*^*^^*^f 

tm+m  of    the-  poor  ^ompeti-  N^^d  *&***  Jj^gg*!? 

^*e» 

K^yiwafeii^iB^aiffta^a^if*^  ■■'  "    ii;i:!l',;'i,!:!'"'i:';'1" 

iii-tWswabbling  clothes,.  ,.'i    ,v,M  !  UnMr.   Gregory  mti  ttf**nt$fc 


si; 
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rupt  teachings  of  the  white  man  he 
thought  was  powerless  and  harm- 
less. Mr.  Davis  thought  his  vote 
was  powerful.  Mr.  Gregory  said  he 
thought  these  feelings  and  expres- 
sions of  the  Dr.  and  Mr.  D.  were 
too  near  some  warm  impulses.  The 
Dr.  has  just  lost  his  bacon  and  the 
"hide''  which  Mr.  Davis  has  hung 
up  this  morning  is  hardly  yet  dry. 
And  I  must  insist  again  that  the 
Captain  has  not  his  agricultural  eye 
upon  this  question. 

As  to  the  charge  of  cheating,  de- 
siring to  cheat  cuffee,  he  had  long 
since  adopted  a  rule  which  had  been 
handed  down  to  him.  "Never 
drive  a  hard  bargain  with  any  one, 
it  brings  no  lasting  good/'  He 
had  always  paid  the  very  highest 
price  for  labor  thinking  it  best  pol^ 
icy.  Mr.  G.  thought  no  farmer 
here  was  prepared  to  pay  regularly 
$2.50  per  day  for  labor.  If  these 
gentlemen  think  it  such  a  sign  of 
thrift  and  prosperity  why  don't  they 
adopt  it  ?  There  is  plenty  of  our 
native  population  here  to  jump  at 
it  and  be  just  as  intelligent  as  they 
would  have  labor. 

The  President  said  he  too  was 
opposed  to  immigration,  and  if  the 
gentlemen  who  so  much  wish  it  will 
take  a  comparative  view,  he  thought 
they  would  be  satisfied.  We  arc 
really  better  off  than  most  others  if 
we  will  but  think  so.  Look  at  our 
aims  and  then  th'nk  of  (he  New 
Englauder,  who  if  lie  think, 
makes  enough  corn  and  meat 
with       a        few       vegetables     and 


potatoes  to  sell,  he  has  ac- 
complished his  purpose.  We  arc 
not  satisfied  with  a  fine  living,  but 
want  a  fortune  right  away.  Mr. 
Davis  thinks  strange  that  Mr.  Coop- 
er shall  prefer  to  pay  .30  cents  a 
day  instead  of  two  dollars  for  labor; 
he  must  recollect  that  the  man  who 
pays  two  dollars  only  hired  for  a 
few  days,  and  did  the  balance  of  the 
work  himself,  and  all  he  aimed  at 
was  a  mere  support.  He  could  not 
see  how  the  atheism  of  Germany 
would  be  a  help  or  improvement 
even  to  the  morals  of  cuft'ee. 

Mr.  N.  A.  Gregory  said  that  my 
friends  remarks  are  but  the  rehash 
of  all  immigration  orators,  I  can't 
say  makes  them  any  the  less  beau- 
tiful because  it  is  of  our  beautiful 
country  he  speaks.  But  my  first 
thought  in  connection  with  them  is 
the  paramount  duty  I  feel 
of  the  [Southern  people  to  fight 
this  spirit  of  communism, 
which  is  now,  or  already  has 
gained  a  foot-hold  in  countries, 
where  heretofore  all  law  has  emina- 
ted  from  the  highest  instinct  of  hu- 
man nature.  We  have  great  reason 
to  be  proud  and  thankful  that  it  has 
not  reached  our  boarders  as  yet,and 
I  am  satisfied  that  without  immigra- 
tion years  and  years  will  pass  away 
before  it  does.  Keep  our  habit, 
keep  our  custom,  keep  our  associa- 
tion and  our  character  pure, and  our 
country  for  those  who  are  to  follow 
after,  they  will  consider  it  the 
greatest  boon, the  richest  legacy,wc 
J  can  leave  behind,  and    bless   us  for 
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it,  and  we  can  feel  all  there  is  in  a 
ligli  consciousness  of  duty  well  per- 
formed. I  think  my  friend  is  a  lit- 
tle wiry  upon  llie  "  nigger  "  ques- 
tion, at  one  time  lie  is  almost  de* 
moralized  at  the  alarm  of  social 
equality,  and  does  not  believe  even 
in  the  face  of  the  census  reports 
that  cuffee  is  following  the  poor  In- 
dian, but  is  actually  on  the  increase 
and  here  in  the  life  and  death  strug- 
gle of  competition  with  the  white 
man,  and  at  another  time  he  is  a 
curse,  a  blight,  a  barbarian,  and  in- 
capable of  contributing  toward  the 
development  of  any  country.  But 
[  fear  he  does  not  weigh  the  insinu- 
ation his  words  convey,  when  he  al- 
lows his  feelings  to  express  a  fear 
that  we  may  be  even  mexicanized. 
Mexicanize  North  Carolina?  Xev- 
£r  !  You  might  drive  the  jungles 
of  Africa  with  all  the  apes,  monk1* 
eys  and  ourangoutangs  thrown  in, 
loose  them  here,  and  the  effect 
would  be  the  same.  The  South  to- 
day is  further  from  being  africaniz- 
ed than  it  ever  Avas.  Despots 
and  despotism  can  do  a  great  deal, 
but  they  can  never  do  this.  You 
and  I  who  have  owned  these  people 
can  go  to  a  muster  and  be  forced 
in  with  them,  we  can  go  to  a  public 
gathering,  meet  them  and  laugh  at 
and  feel  an  utter  contempt  at  the 
idea  of  their  holding  a  social  equli- 
ty  with  us.  We  can  and  do  dis- 
tinguish between  the  tool,  and  the 
man  who  handles  it.  But  not  so 
with  the  poor  and  uneducated  man 
with  us  he  sees  the  tool  and  is  fdled 


with  bitterness  because  he  has  been 
accustomed  to  regard  it  as  only  fit 
for  that  which  you  and  I  used  it, 
and  might  as  well  attempt  to  mix 
oil  and  water.  But  how  can  this 
be  feared,  how  can  it  be  thought  of 
only  as  one  of  the  results  of  the 
late  great  struggle. 

T  repeat,  that  to  ''a  man     on  the 
|  ground"  it  looks  to  be  a  most  cruel 
I  act,  to  thrust  a  living  mass  of  these 
i  people  upon  us  in  our  present  con- 
I  dition.     Tt  seems  to   me    that  this 
J  thirst  on    the    part  of  farmers    for 
intelligent  labor  is  a  most  erroneous 
idea.     It  may  possibly  be  best  for  a 
gentleman    who  lives  in  town    and 
has  a  plantation,  but  we,    who    live 
upon  and  from  our  farms, want  mus- 
cle with  just    enough  brains  to  exe- 
cute an  order,  with  no  ambition  that 
will  require  the  lyon's  share   of  the 
profits.     I    take  it  that    a    farmer 
j  paying  two  dollars  a  day  for   labor 
is  really  no    sign  of  his  prosperity. 
|  It  only  shows  the  labor  in  a  better 
condition.     Yes  the  country's  blos- 
soming as  the    rose  is    a    beautiful 
figure,  a  lovely   simile   and  to  town 
people  may    smell   sweet  under  any 
circumstances,    but  it  will    hardly 
smell    as    sweet    to  you  and  me  in 
somebody  elses'  hand.^- 

Did  it  never  occur  to  my  friends 
that  their  agent  might  accidentally 
run  in  a  lot  of  hungry  lawyers,  doc- 
tors or  school  teachers. 

The  Club  adjourned  to  meet  at 
the  house  of  Col.  S.  S.  Cooper,  the 
last  Saturday  in  April. 

Xath'l,  A.  Gregory,  See'ty, 


SiQ 


TuM  ^EOON^TRrCTED  TA&£R, 


For  the  Reconstructed Farmer".' 
":  M#88rM. _  Eiliiors  ; '"  I "!'"it'esfre    to 
}nake  known  to  your  many_  readers; 
#  .system  _.qi:  treating. _  a." number  of' 


(especially  in  typhoid  fever)1  except 

raw 'egg*.  which,beaten  wfi'h'.n  Tittle 

sugar,;!  consider  the  very  belt,' riee1, 

;  molasses,' tea  and  crackers, "&c:  £  h'e 

^se^^^|^^J^^|^te4\oi3!  for'  roof  of  the  Asclepias  and  not  the  top 

is  to'  be  used  in  making'" the  tea.  "l)o 
not  be  afraid  of  making  it  too 
strong.  I  have  us^d  this;  remedy 
fit  some  tWenty^'  or  "ft"bYc'i:';£a's*es  of 
T^plidid:  Fever  and  never  lost  a  Jpa'- 
tient,  ex'cejjt'  the/  '  one  menlione'd ! 
above,  in  dysentery/ in  pieuro-pneu- 
monia,  in  pneumonia  and  in  small 
poxvand  meningetisv  Tt;was  durino- ' 
me  "late '  war,  I  think;1 :  there  were 
about  sixty  deaths  from  menin^etis 

^        -    .   >v .      ......      ..."      ....  r  c- 

m  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Sassa- 
fras -Fork;*'  nearly  all  colored  people. 
There  were  five  cases'iri   my'ne»ro 


more  than  thirty  years, with  success 
in    every  case  except  one,,  and  in 
that. I  cured  the  boy    twice,. "but  in 
t.he.  second  relapse  (from    cramming 
fruit,  on  a  Sunday)    he  died.     The 
plan  pf.  treatment;.:  is.  as    ioijow3  :' 
Prepare^ a  tub   of    water 'vis    hot'  as; 
you  can  bear  your  hand    inj  stript 
the  ^patient  and  .with  fsqap    and  aj 
rough  towel  scour  him    thoroughly 
and  hard,  ;b0(jy  .^aiid ^limb's,  let  an 
assistan  fc    follow  .the  scourer    with 
dry  towels  and  rub  the  scoured  part 
thoroughly  dry,  and  enough  to  red-* 


den  the  skin,  then |  put  on  a  :  cleahij  femiiy.  The  first  case^a;  sprig... 
shirt  and  have  clean  sheets  on  the  girljdied  before  I  knew  she  was  sick, 
J?ec}.'  -^7 '&? ; ,^'^'e  ihe' |"c during  is"!  in  ah  hoUr  after  she  was  notably  un- 
finished have"  readya^tea  or :  ihfu^  jwell.  The  other  four  were  treated 
s]°:n.ma%from  'ftsctepia$ ilkwnbemhixs  above,  anid-eveiiy  bhe:  ;was  well 
'(^nown  bj  some  asTpurisy  root/ by|and  about  his  business  in  three 
others  as  Butterfly  weed)  :  and  of  idays  after  the  beginning  of  the  a'- 
this  give  though' -to  produce  plehti-J  tack.  To  one of  them,a^ery  likely 
ful  #ea"tirig,  ■  afief  this'  has  'become. j  man,  I  had  to  give  at  least  '  three 
general  and  abundant,  moderate  the    gallons  of  the    tea  as   strong   us  I 

could  make  it  before  I  conkt1  pro- 
duce sweating.  In  an  hour's  time 
after  this  began,  his  pains  aH  left 
him,  and  the;  third' night  he  went 
visiting  to  n  neighbor's;  Me  had 
small  pox  during  the  war  brought 
into  rhy  family  by  a  negro  boy, 
which  I  purchased  m  Richmond.— 
We  had  five  cases  and  only  one 
I  stayed  hvthe  house  five  days.     The 


riU*intfty;:ahd: frequency  -of  adminis- 
tering sda's  to  keep' the  siciri: gently 
inoist.  The  patient' in  an  hour's 
time  will  be  pretty  sure  to  be  in  a 
comfortable^  sleep*.  This  Scouring 
dipuld1  be  done  every  morning  soon 
after  sunrise  j  and  the ;  operator  should 
wring  out  the  writer  from  the  towel 
as 'well  as'hecah  before  applying  it 
to  the  (patient,  so    as    to  avoid  wet 


ting  the  bed  or  mattress:  -The  diet  j  other    four  were  out  on  the  fourth 
should-- -W^xc^vely  *  vegetable,  l^a^a-hd- hto  #«re':::--piftfed>-  "Tfce 
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egroes  of  my  son  R.  0.  Gregory, 
pntracted  the  disease  from  mine, 
,nd  the  first  three  or  four  eases 
fere  treated  as  mine  were,  and 
rere  all  well  in  a  few  days  without 
tits.  Up  to  this  time  neither  he 
tor  I  know  any  thing  of  its  being 
mallpox.  He  was  called  to  Chat- 
,am,  another  ease  occurred  (a  very 
ikely  young  woman)  two  physicians 
ailed  in,  woman  died  as  did  several 
lore.  Two  neighboring  physicians 
rhen  they  heard  I  had  smallpox  in 
iy  family,  wondered  "if  William 
).  Gregory  was  washing  and  giving 
leurisy  root."  At  that  very  time 
very  patient  was  well ;  nor  did  I 
.now  that  I  had  had  it  in  my  fanii- 
y  until  my  son's  negroes  began  to 
ic  with  it.  I  confess  that  strong 
smy  faith  then  was  in  my  remedy,  I 
houid  have  been  afraid  to  use  it  in 
mallpox  ;  but  now  I  would  use  it 
^hesitatingly.  In  one  of  the  cases 
f  meningetis  a  physician  told  me 
t  was  the  worst  case  he  had  ever 
een  on  my  premises,  and  that  un- 
33S  I  gave  her  calomel  she  would 
e  dead  in  48  hours.  She  took  no 
alomel,  out  was  washed  and  took 
ileurisy  root  tea,  and  about  the  ex- 
Iration  of  the  48  hours  I  saw  her. 
rith  a  turn  of  wood  in  her  arms 
utrun  from  the  ice  house  to  the 
itchen  a  hearty  little  white  girl  of 
jer  own  size.  A  neighbor,  Z. 
Cakes,  told  me  he  had  a  negro  at^ 
acked  vnth  it  and  sent  a  boy  to  the 
iasture  to  catch  a  horse  to  ride  for 
i  doctor,  but  believing  the  patient 
Dnld  die  before  the  doctor  0csl£ 


be  had,  he  concluded  to  try  my  rem- 
edy, and  that  in  two  or  three  days 
the  negro  was  well.  My  brother,  R. 
II.  Gregory,  had  one  case  which  the 
doctors  pronounced  cured  ;  but  he 
died.  Another  case  occurred,  and 
as  he  said  "  he  had  but  small  faith 
in  my  remedy,  but  thought  he  might 
as  well  kill  him  as  to  let  the  doctors 
do  it.'"  He  washed  and  gave  the 
tea,  and  in  a  few  days  the  negro 
was  well.  At  the  risk  of  wearing 
out  the  patience  ot  you  readers,  I  will 
mention  yet  another  case  which  will 
at  least  show  my  own  strong  faith. 
A  sister  had  died  in  my  house  a  few 
days  before.  My  youngest  son  and 
darling  daughter  were  lying  a  corpse 
there.  My  youngest  son  was  at- 
tacked more  violently  than  either 
of  the  other  two  were  at  the  begin- 
ning, and  one  of  the  two  physicians 
then  in  the  house  (one  of  them  my 
brother)  had  given  him  a  dose  of 
medicine  before  I  knew  he  was  sick. 
I  discharged  them  both,  gave  my 
favorite  remedies,  and  in  three  days 
my  son  was  well.  But  oh,  the  ago- 
uy  I  suffered  until  he  was  out  of 
danger !  My  brother  afterwards 
told  me  he  was  hardly  ever  more 
rejoiced  than  when  they  received 
their  discharge— that  he  believed  if 
I  had  treated  the  two  fatal  eases  as 
I  had  done  the  negroes,  they  would 
both  have  been  alive  and  well."  If 
this  should  meet  the  eye  of  Old  Iron 
of  the  Planter  and  Farmer,  I  am 
sure  he  will  abate  his  criticism  on  a 
former  occasion-*- he  may  well  call 
say  syefrsaa  prufflxfrs  tut  not  urM^/; 
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for  it  is  the  cleanliest  system  on 
record.  It  effectually  removes  all 
danger  of  infection  from  nurses  and 
visitors.  Now  friends  of  the  Club, 
let  me  advise  and  beg  each  and  eve- 
ry one  of  you  to  give  this  thing  a 
trial,  if  you  should  have  any 
sort  of  fear  in  your  families.  It 
costs  no  money  and  less  labor  and 
trouble  than  any  other  plan.  It 
can  do  no  harm.  You  will  not  have 
to  wait  for  a  crisis  before  there  is 
any  improvement.  You  will  see  a 
marked  improvement  daily,  if  not 
hourly.  I  have  ever  seen  it  as  per- 
ceptibly as  the  mounting  of  the  sun 
in  early  morning.  Let  me  beg  you 
to  try  it  for  only  48  hours,  and  if 
there  is  no  improvement  in  that 
time,  you  may  then  send  for  a  doc- 
tor. You  all  know  I  have  no  in- 
terest in  preaching  this.  I  lay 
claim  to  but  little  credit.  The  vir- 
tues of  water  and  Asclepias  have 
been  long  known.  The  late  Dr. 
Garden,  of  Charlotte  County,  Ya., 
taught  me  the  value  of  Asclepias 
and  Thomas'  Practice  of  water  in 
typhoid  fever.  What  credit  I  pre 
tend  to  is  for  finding  out  that  they 
are  good  for  many  other  diseases, 
particularly  when  used  in  concur- 
rence. I  have  never  seen  a  case  of 
yellow  fever  but  I  am  willing  to 
wager  one  hundred  dollars  that  with 
my  plan  the  deaths  will  be  fewer 
than  with  any  other  system.  And 
I  will  be  much  obliged  if  any  gen- 
tleman of  the  Club  will  find  a  phy- 
sician who  is  a  gentleman  to  take 
the  wagei   and  apj^ty  the  test,     I 


will  do  the  same  with  cholera.  As- 
clepias is  described  in  the 
the  Materia  Medica  as  a  sudorific, 
diuretic,  tonic,  and  aparkmt.  I 
presume  that  it  is  its  tonic  virtue 
which  causes  less  liability  to  take 
cold  than  the  use  of  any  other  su- 
dorific that  I  know.  I  once  had  a 
young  negro  man  (but  he  was  what 
we  Tar-heels  call  a  lightwood  knot) 
who,  when  he  was  fairly  cured  of 
typhoid  fever,  brought  on  a  relapse 
by  cramming  on  Sunday,  I  rapped 
him  several  times  over  the  head 
with  my  cane,  and  told  him  I  would 
rap  him  again,  every  time  I  came 
to  see  him  unless  I  found  him  sweat- 
ing. He  drank  and  sweated  accor- 
dingly, and  I  found  him  next  morn- 
ing before  sunrise  wet  to  his  waist 
with  dew.  I  sent  him  to  the. house, 
made  him  drink  a  little  more  tea, 
and  he  was  as  well  as  ever. 

W.  0.  Gregory. 


Selecting  Calves  to  Keep.— 
An  intelligent  stock  raiser  says 
"The  points  that  indicate  a  good 
cow  are  discernible  in  the  calf,  and 
why  not?  This  may  stagger  some 
dairymen,  but  that  is  just  what  we 
wish  to  do.  A  wholesale  slaugh- 
tering of  calves  in  the  spring  is 
wrong.  A  calf  will  show  a  good 
milk  mirror,  as  well  as  a  cow,  and  1 
rich  cream  color  udder  as  well  as  a 
cow  :  d  healthy,  thrifty  looking  and 
strong  loin  as  well  as  a  cow.  And 
these  points  make  up  the  cow  every 
time.  Let  the  breed  be  what  it 
may,  this  is  our  experience  in  the 
matter.  A  calf  that  is  worth  teu 
or  fifteen  dollars  should  not  be 
killed  for  the  lack  of  judgment  in 
selecting. ' '  —  Rural  Alabarnian , 
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A  Change  to  the  Capital. 
The  July  Number  of  this  Journal 
will  be  published  at  Raleigh.  The 
cause  of  this  change  is,  we  have 
been  advised  by  friends  in  Tarboro' 
and  surrouuding  country,  as  well 
as  in  Raleigh,  that  it  should  be  es- 
tablished at  the  head  center  of  the 


State,  where  the  facilities  are  such 
that  it  will  be  an  institution  of  ma- 
terial prosperity  to  every  branch  of 
industry  in  North  Carolina.  We 
shall  remain  on  the  farm  in  Edge- 
combe and  will  from  time  to  time  give 
the  "  doings  and  intentions  on  the 
farm."  In  addition  to  this  we  will 
dve  to  the  outside  world  occasional- 
lyan  outline  of  Edgscorabe  farming. 
We  shall  continue  to  hold  up  the 
enormity  of  the  tax  the  present  law 
of  enclosure  imposes  on  every 
branch  of  industry  in  many  sec- 
tions. 

We  shall  insist  on  a  diversity  of 
crops  to  the  extent  that  there  shall 
cease  to  be  imported  into  the  South 
articles  of  prime  necessity.  We 
shall  endeavor  to  prove  the  many 
advantages  to  be  derived  by  the  es- 
tablishment of  agricultural  schools. 
The  young  men  will  be  urged  to 
work,  work,  with  their  brains  first, 
dictating  the  easiest  and  cheapest 
way  to  do  any  and  every  thing  in 
which  they  may  engage. 

Capitalist  will  be  urged  to  invest 
their  money  in  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments of  every  description  in 
the  State. 

In  connection  with  this  we  expect 
to  show  the  sons  of  North  Carolina 
there  is  no  need  of  rambling  in  oth- 
er States  to  better  their  condition. 
In  short  we  expect  to  write  on  any 
and  all  subjects  that  we  may  think 
will  prove  promotive  of  good  to  the 
South. 

h\  this  (as  we  trust)  laudabie 
work  we  invoke  the  aid  of  all  well 
wishers  of  their  county. 
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Wpxk  .„c.:v.,  Live  Hard,  ana  i>ii  Poor. 
The   production    of   cotton    is    a 
speciality    in     this,    the   county   of 
Edgecombe,  ar.d  if  there  be  one  spot 
on  this  continent  where  theory    and 
practice  combine,  and  where    there 
is  more  perseverenee    employed    to 
the  amount  of  net  profits    saved    at 
the  close  of  each  year, we  would  like 
to  know  where  it  is.     This  county 
possesses    in  general    more   intelli- 
gence in  the  field  of  agriculture  than 
any  section  we  are  acquainted  with, 
bat  from  our  knowledge  they  mani- 
fest more  proflgacy  than  any  set  of 
like  intelligence    to    be    found  the 
World  over.     The  question  natural- 
ly  arises   why    is    this    so  ?     It  is 
simply  because  every  nerve  is  strain- 
ed to  make  cotton  to  the  exclusion 
of  other  crops.     This  county    last 
year  produced  the  one  hundred  and 
fiftieth  part  of  a  J  the  cotton  in   the 
L'u-iu .-..I  States,    and   after  she  had 
paid  $100,000  for  mules  and  §400, 
000  for  pork',  flour  and  hay,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  vast  amount  expend- 
ed for  other  purposes,  there  was  not 
much  left. 

Go  to  their  cotton  fields  and  there 
will  be  a  luxuriant  view  to  behold, 
but  go  to  their  tables  and  one-half 
will  be  found  wanting  even  in  but 
ter  and  milk.  Inquire  after  her  in- 
stitutions of  learning,  and  you  will 
find  she  cakes  no  interest  in  schools 
of  a  high  grade  at  home.os  she  pre 
fers  to  spend  an  additional  hundred 
thousand  dollars  on  her  sons  and 
daughters  in  schools  abroad. — 
Ask  for  manufacturing  interest  and 


you  wid  find  a  like  spirit  prevailing. 
What  a  sad  commentary   this  is  on 
the  banner  county  in  North  Caroli- 
na.     Dead,  dead  to  all  pub'ie  spirit. 
We  regret  to  soy  it,  but  it  is  never- 
theless true,nearly  every  man  seeks 
to  be   an  empire  of  himself,   as  he. 
will  not   co-operate    in  schools  nor 
anything  else  by  which  the  prosperi- 
ty of  the  county  might  be  built  up. 
It  is  our  desire  to    see   oar  people 
co  operate    in  schools  and  manufac- 
tures, because    we  known  here  lies 
the  signal  of  our  prosperity.     Sup, 
pose  the  net  cash  capital  of  Edges 
combe  was  properly   applied  in  the 
next  five  year?    in  the  above  insti- 
tution.?,   does,  any    man    of    intel- 
ligence doubt  there  could  be  a  better 
expenditure  of  money  ?     Suppose  a 
certain  number    combine    and  stop 
the  middle  men  of  New    York  and 
Baltimore  from  fleecing  our  farmers 
of  such  an  extravagant  per  cent  in 
advance-,  which  is  lost  to  the  coun- 
ty.     A  great  co-operative  house  in 
Tarbofo1  to  furnish  the-cotton  plan- 
ters with  supplies,  would  add  much 
to  our  wealth. 

Tarborians,  by  the  establishment 
of  good  schools  in  their  beautiful 
town,  might  stop  the  leak  tin? 
drains  so  much  from  us  for  educa- 
tional purposes.  What  we  have 
here  said  is  applicable  in  most  part  to 
the  entire  cotton  belt  of  this  State.  ! 
It  is  needless  co  say  that  we  must 
take  a  different  view  from  the  prop- 
er standpoint.  We  live  in  a  new 
era,  and  we  should  endeavor  to 
adapt  ourselves  to  the  circumstances 
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and  by  all  means  educate  oar  sons 
•and  daughters  to  the  situation.— 
They  should  be  taught  the  practical 
as  well  as  the  theoretical  in  early 
life.  These  two  attributes  are  indis- 
pensably necessary  for  our  children, 
if  we  expect  them  to  be  useful  in 
after  life.  Our  greatest  ambition 
is-  to  see  our  oppressed  Southern 
people  put  their  shoulders  together 
in  that  direction  where  success  is 
certain.  To  accomplish  this  co-op- 
eration must  be  had,  or  otherwise 
we  must  work  hard,  live  hard,  and 
die  slaves  to  those  capitalists  North 
who  run  our  farms. 


Doings  and  Intentions  on  the  Farm. 
Since  our  last  we  have  had,  upon 
the  whole,  one  of  the  driest  spells  of 
weather  Ave  ever  remember  to  have  j 
seen  at  the  same  period  of  the  year. 
We  commenced  planting  cotton  on 
the  28th  of  April,  and  finished  on 
the  3rd  of  May.  The  soil  was  so 
dry  it  did  not  show  much  signs  of 
germination  until  after  the  18th  of 
May,  when  a  fine  rain  fell.  With- 
in five  days  after  the  rain,  we  had 
a  sufficiency  up  to  commence  plow- 
in«".  Although  it  is  rather  late  for 
cotton,  the  prospect  is  good  for  a 
stand,  and  we  have  but  little  doubt 
but  that  a  good  crop  wi  1  be  pro- 
duced. 

In  our  last  we  told  you  how  we 
worked  corn  the  first  time  with 
plow  and  hoe.  The  second  time  we 
side  the  corn  with  an  Edgecombe 
cotton  plow,  and  split  the  middle 
in  the  usual  way,  where  the  corn  is 
planted  in  checks  or  squares. 


When  we  plant  peas  this  way, 
we  have  a  row  run  on  the  centre  of 
the  middle,  arid  after  the  peas  are 
dropped  we  have  them  covered  by 
running  the  bar  of  a  turn  plow  on 
each  side  of  the  peas,  which  covers 
them  very  nicely,  and  at  the  same 
time  leaves  the  land   quite    level. 

We  have  adopted  the  method  of 
sowing  five  pecks  of  peas  to  the 
acre,  the  last  plowing  of  the  corn 
on  all  strong  land.  This  will  fur- 
nish a  large  quantity  of  vegetable 
mould.  We  believe  in  shallow  and 
level  culture  for  corn  as  well  as 
cotton.  After  the  oat  crop  is  har- 
vested we  intend  to  sow  one  bushel 
of  peas  to  the  acre,  and  turn  the 
stubble  in. 


We  did  this  last  year  on  nearly 
all  the  land  that  was  m  oats,  and 
the  result  was  we  raised  in  many 
sections  a  fine  crop  of  peas  as  well 
as  a  heavy  crop  of  vines.  Where 
the  winter  oat  stubble  was  thus 
plowed  in  we  have  a  fair  crop  of 
oats  from  the  seed  that  was  shatter- 
ed by  harvesting.  These  oats  will 
do  to  harvest  by  the  1st  of  June. 

After  these  oats  are  harvested  wc 
intend  to  plow  the  stubble  'n  with 
peas  again. 

By  this  means  we  hope  to  per- 
manently improve  this  land,  at  the 
same  time  reap  a  crop  each  of  oats 
and  pjas  annually. 

Corn  crop  is  fine,  and  the  pros* 
pect  is  good  in  every  respect. — 
2*  ever  have  seen  a  better  stand. 


The  area  in  cotton  is  much  lar- 
ger in  North  Carolina  this  than 
any  previous  year. 
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Cotton  Prospect. 
In  the  cotton  belt  of  North  Car- 
olina   there    is    perhaps    a  larger 

»  XI-  fcj 

crop  planted  this  than  any  previous 
year.  In  addition  to  this,  there  has 
been  applied  of  commercial  manures 
a  larger  quantity  this  than  any  year 
before.  Edgecombe  county  has  ap- 
plied this  season  $200,000  to  the 
soil.  From  the  great  effort  to  raise 
cotton  one  would  suppose  that  the 
coming  crop  would  be  very  low,  in 
consequence  of  a  large  yield.  We 
are  of  those  who  believe  it  the- duty 
of  all  farmers  to  raise  the  prime  ar- 
ticles of  necessity  on  the  farm.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  we  feel  quite  certain 
that  ths  cotton  producer  will  receive 
a  remunerative  price  for  the  grow- 
ing crop.  Our  reason  for  this  is, 
first,  there  is  less  cotton  on  the  pro 
ducers  hands  at  this  time  than  at 
any  period  since  1880,  and  compare 
this  with  the  falling  off  of  the  last 
crop  of  over  1,000,000  bales  with 
the  increased  demand  all  over  the 
world. 

In  the  next  place  meat  and  bread 
are  cheap,  which  will  have  the  effect 
to  keep  a  large  number  of  women, 
and  giris  out  of  the  farm.  Again 
we  have  important  elections  to  take 
place  which  will  detract  from  this 
great  staple.  The  freedmen  will 
be  ordered  to  attend  the  speaking, 
and  they  will  go,  it  matters  not  how 
much  may  be  sacrificed,  to  hear  the 
patriots  blow  off  their  foul  gas. 

Farmers  be  not  decieved,  cotton 
Will  be  at  a  good  price. 

The  Bulls   and   Beara   will  have 


their  agents  ali  over  the  South  en- 
gaging your  crops  under  false  pre- 
tences. It  is  a  shame  that  so  en- 
lighted  a  people  has  never  arranged 
to  have  the  statistics  taken  on  cot- 
ton. That  great  man  Prof.  Maury, 
showed  conclusively  that  the  South 
for  a  number  of  years  lias  lost  an- 
nually sixty  millions  of  dollars  by 
these  robbers,  who  inform  the  South 
of  the  amount  produced,  and  ther 
they  price  it.  It  is  high  time  for 
the  cotton  States  to  take  this  thing 
in  their  own  hands.  This  is  very 
easily  done.  Let  every  State  have 
a  law  to  have  the  number  of  acres 
cf  land  that  is  in  cultivation  listed; 
each  spring,  this  would  show  before 
the  crop  was  matured  the  amount 
in  cultivation.  In  November  let 
this  officer  go  over  his  county  and 
visit  all  the  Gin  Houses  and  list  alii 
the  cotton.  This  is  easily  done.  Let 
this  officer  be  paid  by  the  producer 
so  much  per  bale. 

This  is  well  worthy  the  consider- 
ation of  the  States  South.  Accor- 
ding to  Prof.  Maury's  report,  the 
South  has  sacrificed  annually  a  suf- 
ficiency to   pay   competent   men  a 

half  century  to  take   the    statistics 
of  cotton. 


There  is  less  loafing  in  Edge- 
combe this  year  than  last.  It  was 
common  last  summer  to  meet  squads 
along  the  road  side.  Most  of  these 
have  gone  to  Louisiana  to  make  su- 
gar. This  section  has  no  white 
loafers,  and  we  feel  proud  to  say 
there  are  l.;ut  few  black  male  loaf> 
era. 
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Joxin  Garrett,  Deceased. 
Some    twenty     years    back     we 
parsed  this  geutleniaua  farm,  and  he 
Was   hauling    marl    on  an  old  pine 
field  that    had    been    worn  out  and 
abandoned  by  those    who     owned  it 
lefore"  him.     He   spread  this    marl 
all  over  the  surface  and  sowed  it  in 
aeas.     This    way  the  first  crop 
a  heavy-  one.     The  second  year  he 
put  it  in  cotton    and  it  produce  I 
bale  per  acre.    There  are  thous  [ids 
of  square  miles  in  our'  country  that 
would    produce    equally  as  well    if 
such    a    benefactor  had    charge  of 
them. 

Young  Men. 
The  hay  day  of  life  is  from  twen- 
ty one  to  forty  five.  If  you  are 
poor  so  much  the  better,  provided 
you  don't  steal.  Look  around  you 
and  enquire  after  all  the  men  of 
wealth,  and  you  will  find  the  most 
of  these  commenced  poor.  All  you 
have  to  do  is  to  go  diligently  to 
so5#e  pursuit  and  use  economy,  and 
success  is  beyond  doubt.  There  is 
more  solid  pleasure  to  be  obtained 
in  the  pursuit  of  a  fortune  by  hon- 
est industry  than  in  the  posssession. 

Col.  John  L.  Bridgers. 

It  was  our  pleasure  a  few  days 
back  to  visit  this  distinguished  gen- 
tleman's garden.  He  has  a  fine  va- 
riety of  strawberries  and-  pears. 

His  situation  is  one  of  the  loveli^ 

est  in  Tarboro,  and  but  for  the  large 

amount  of  North  Carolina    Clover 

that  grows  in  his  yard,  his  enclosure 

■  would  be  a  beauty. 


Sow  Peas. 

The  common  field  pea  is  uno  ol 
the  crops  that  is  too  much  neglected 
by  the  planter  generally.  After 
the  wheat  and  oat  crop  is  harvested, 
sow  one  bushel  to  the  acre  and 
plow  the  stubble  in,  and  if  the  land 
is  adapted  to  the  pea,  you  will 
make  a  fine  crop  of  peas,  and  will 
furnish  a  good  coat  of  vegetable 
mould  for  the  land. 

The  pea  has  been  classed  as  the 
clover  for  Eastern  North  Carolina. 

We  regret  that  Dr.  Hicks'  re- 
marks on  immigration  came  too  late 
for  publication. 

Corn  Fodder. — A  correspon- 
dent of  the  Massachusetts  Plough- 
man says  :  "  I  am  a  thorough  going 
believer  in  corn  fodder,  and  I  say 
to  all  farmers,  more  likely  to  be  af- 
fected by  dry  seasons,  be  sure  to  put 
a  goodly  piece  of  land  to  fodder 
corn,  for  it  comes  very  handy,  even, 
if  your  hay  crop  is  most  abundant. 
In  my  case  I  rely  upon  this  year's 
growth  of  corn  fodder  to  take  eight 
head  of  cattle  at  least  half  way 
t'lirousdi  the  feeding  season." 


For  Summer  Complaints. — 
Grow  a  few  Bene  plants  ;  immerse 
daily  a  leaf  in  a  tumbler  of  water. 
A  mucilaginous  or  oily  substance 
will  be  produced, without  taste,smeil 
or  color;  let  the  child  drink  it, when 
so  inclined;  To  excite  thirst,  let 
the  child  suck  what  the  Dutch  call 
spritzell,  or  salted  bread.  A.  cer- 
tain and  simple  cure.  If  the  child 
refuses  to  suck,  dip  the  spritzell 
in  molasses. 
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Steaming  Food  for  Stock. 
That  a  saving  of  at  least  one- 
third  is  made  in  steaming  food  for 
stock  is  -admitted  by  most  farmers 
who  have  made  a  trial,  I  ut  the  diffi- 
culty is  to  get  a  cheap  and  simph 
apparatus  for  the  purpose,  which 
will  be  Vithin  the  reach  of  every 
farmer  who  has  half~a-dozen  head 
of  stock.  We  hope  this  difficulty 
will  be  obviated  ere  long,  as  we  no- 
tice that  several  inventors  at  the 
West  have  late  y  introduced  steam- 
ers that  seem  calculated,  from  the 
description  given,  to  answer  the  de 
sired  purpose,  and  at  a  price  suited 
to  the  means  of  small  farmers. — 
The  following  directions  are  given 
how  to  manage  the  operation  : 

"  The  cut  hay,  straw  and  hay,  or 
other  cut  feed,  is  moistened  with  a 
large  watering  pot  (if  dons  by  hand) 
at  the  rate  of  a  least  two  gallons  of 
water  to  five  bushels  of  feed,  while 
it  is  being  stirred  up  with  a  fork  ; 
then,  it  bran,  meal,  or  other  feed  is 
used  with  it,  it  should  be  sifted  on 
and  mixed  evenly.  Two  quarts  of 
bran  to  the  bushel  of  straw  will 
render  wheat,  barley,  oats  and  pea 
straw  equal  to  good  timothy  hay. 
A  little  salt  should  be  added,  which 
will  be  perfectly  diffused  through 
the  mass.  The  feed  must  always 
be  moistened  before  steaming,  for 
steam  will  not  cook  dry  hay  or 
straw,  but  only  dry  it  more.  Mois- 
ture is  required  to  obt.orb  the 
Steam."" — Awiertcan  Farmer. 


Beet  Root  Sugar. 
The  production  of  beetroot  sugar, 
which  commenced  sixty  years    ao-o 
in  France,  has  gradually   extended 
throughout  the  continent  of  Europe, 
until    now    about  2,000    establish- 
ments are  employed  in  its  manufac- 
ture-    In    1870,    according  to  Dr. 
Voelcker,    089,000  tons    were  pro- 
duced.    Another  authority    places 
the  amount   at  900,000  tons.     This 
is  more  than  one  fourth  of  the    en- 
tire sugar  crop  of  the   whole  world, 
-o  far  as  known.     The  manufacture 
is  gaining  ground  in    England,  and. 
has  already  become  successfully  es- 
tablished in  the   United  States — in 
Wisconsin  and  California.     In  Illi- 
nois it  is  hardly   successful   as  yet. 
fhe  Sacramento  Company,  of  Cali- 
fornia,   made    last    year    500,000 
pounds,  with  an  absolute  pecuniary 
profit,    and  are     largly    extending 
their  operations.     In  Wisconsin  the 
experiment  has  been    equally    suc- 
cessful.    The  experiment  made  in 
Illinois  a  few  years  ago  failed,  &/*•:-& 


anv> 


from  want  of  experience  than  an)' 
other  cause.  The  managers  are 
hopeful  of  finally  succeeding  in  ma- 
king their  business  profitable. 

The  Farmer. — A  farmer  more 
than  most  men,  needs  pluck,  faith 
in  himself  and  in  nature,  and, above 
all,  patience.  He  must  wait  for  re- 
sults; and,  while  doing  so,  it  is 
important  that  his  surroundings 
should  be  as  pleasant  as  he  can 
afford  to  make  them.  A  cheerful, 
healthy  location  is  of  more  value 
than  a  fine  houso. 
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BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND, 

MANUFACTUKERS  OF 
PORTABLE  AND  STATIONARY 

Steam  Engines  and  Boilers, 

Babeock  &  Wilcox  Patent  Tubuious  Steam  B  i  ers, 

JAMES  LEFFEL'S  PATENT  AMERICAN  DOUBLE 
TURBINE  WATER  WHEEL, 

S^-W    -AUXTID    GS-HIST    MILLS, 

Flouring  Mill  Machinery,  Shafting,  Pulleys  &  Hangers, 


MACHINERY  FOR  WHITE  LEAD   WORKS  AND  OIL  MILLS 
SEXD  for  circulars. 


mar'72-ly 


CONTINUED  TRIUMPHS  FOR  THE 

"W.A_TT   PLOW 


1.  Virginia  State  Agricultural  Society— Silver  Medals  lor  each   size,  right   band  and   left 

hand,  from  held  trials  in  August  1871. 

2.  Border  Agricultural  Society,  Danville,  Va.— First  "'reraium 
3      Peteisburg  Fair— First  Premium. 

4.  Nortl)  Carolina  State  Fair—  First  Premium 

5.  Georgia  State  Fair— First  Premium. 

Note— The  report  01  the  "Dkpatch"  of  this  Plowing  Match  at  the  State  Ftt»r,  says;  "It 
m!™.1^^  laC*  that  every  plowman  (some  twelve  in  number)  came  forward  with  a 
WATT  PLOW  to  show  his  skill."  And  this  voluntary  compliment  by  the  plowmen  is  the 
bighetf  testimonial  ever  awarded. 

ltr^r."m  *lie  Special  Correspjndenee  at    Columbia,  S.  C  ,  Nov.  18th,  1871,  of  tbv   Charleston 

"Daily  News." 

PLOUGHING  MATCH. 

Across  the  enclosure  In  an  old  tield,  a  Plowing  Match  ir  progress  was  watched  with  inter- 
est by  a  large  number  ot  persons.     The  entries  were  as  follows ; 

I).  B.  DeSassure,  of  Richland,  enters  a  pair  oi  farm  mules  and  double  horse  left-hand  Watt 
Flow  against  world.— Nat,  Kouiifie,  Plowman. 

J.  M   Crawford,  Lexington,  enters  nloivble-borse  rig   t  I  and      «tt  Plo 

Leroy  Lewis,  (colored)  Richland    ewu-rs  a  single  h  u>    \V  id  Plow 

The  above  PLOWS  uud  fLuWM:.      ..,•.,-•       yt-d  i ..      .     ;;,  >t    ore-inn  ■  •.    nU-.f    tnei« 

and  there. 

All  kinds  o(  Plows  and  PiowCaa'ingft  and  AgrrewltKrul  Machinery  and  Impleads  id 
gonoral  use   kept  on  hand,  with  Lxc  1  dor  Kcapeir  and   Mower 

A  liberal  di  count  to  merchants  and  who  ■ 

We  give  highest  market  price  lor  good  Scrap  U     I  lr  ...       end  for.  itvu-.a  -  and   price  list 
.,_  ,  >V  fl'T  &  KNiHll/, 

mh  M-iy.  M(i.  I  k~>±  hrauidui  Street,  Richmond,  Va> 
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The  Farm ,  the  Garden .  and  the  Household. 


JAMES  Ji.  THIGPXSSr,             ...... 

STOXE  A-  X'ZZKLL,         ...             -             Associate  Editors 

Editor. 
and  Publishers! 

For  the  "  Howard  Amendment,"  Agi'icultural  Amendment 
For  the  Sword  and  Bayonet,  the  Plow-Share  and  Mattock. 
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[For  the  Reconstructed  Farmer. 
The  Apiary  in  June. 


By  W.  F.  Shultz,  Salem,  N.  0. 


The  past  spring  being  unusually 
]ate,  has  proved  very  fatal  to  many 
stocks  of  bees  in  our  section,  even 
to  many  that  survived  through  the 
winter  months,  and  many  of  them 
that  perished,  left  honey  in  the 
hives.  This  will  appear  strange  to 
many,  but  I  think  I  can  readily  ac- 
count for  it,  and  according  to  my 
theory,  there  is  nothing  singular 
about  it.  Last  year  was  the  worst 
and  poorest  year  known  to  the 
bee-keeper,  running  back  thirty  or 
even  forty  years.  The  month  ot 
March  opened  very  favorably  and 
bees  progressed  rapidly,  until  wet 
and  cold  weather  set  in  about  the 
end  of  April,  and  continued  so  until 
the  end  of  June.  The  season  that 
it  could  have  been  reasonably  ex- 
pected of  them  to  make  honey,  was 
then  past,  and  they  had  retrograded 
in  numbers,  and  diseased  in  honey, 
so  .that  many  stocks  went  to  noth- 


ing ere  the  Autumn  months  set  in. 
There  Avas  no  swarming  at  the  usual 
time,  it  owing  to  the  scarcity  of 
honey,  the  queens  quit  hiving  eggs 
correspondingly,  and  many  stocks, 
when  Winter  set  in,  had  more  honey 
improportion  to  their  needs,  than  a 
sufficiency  of  bees.  Hence,  there 
were  too  few  bees  to  create  enough 
warmth  among  themselves  to  keep 
from  freezing.  By  the  middle  of 
February,  in  ordinary  seasons,  there 
ought  to  be  considerable  brood  in 
the  hives,  and  young  bees  already 
hatching,  or  in  other  words,  emerg- 
ing from  their  brood  cells.  Instead 
of  this,  few  stocks  had  at  that  time 
done  much  towards  breeding,  and 
at  the  same  time,  their  original 
stock  of  bees  was  reduced  to  a  mere 
handful.  Therefore,  instead  of  hav- 
ing enough  bee  stock  to  cover  and 
keep  warm  the  brood,  there  were 
not  enough  bees  on  a  body  to  keep 
themselves,  from  lack  of  warmth, 
from  perishing.  On  Good  Friday, 
the  29th  ot  March,  I  made  a  casual 
inspection  of  my  stocks, without  any 
close  examination,  and  I  found  out 
of  85  stocks  in  the  fall,  there  were, 
vet   65  stocks  that  had  living  bees 
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in  them.  Some  of  the  stocks  were 
in  a  very  good  condition,  both  as 
to  honey  and  bees,  but  the  great 
majority  of  the  stocks  were  short, 
both  in  bees  and  honey.  After 
that,  we  had  continued  unfavorable 
weather,  not  a  bloom  yet  from  any 
of  the  fruit  bearing  trees,  so  that 
by  three  weeks  later,  nearly  twenty 
more  stocks  became  defunct.  It 
really  looked  about  that  time  that 
very  few  of  them  would  make  the 
trip  and  having  no  stock  of  frame 
honey  on  hand  to  feed  with,  and 
knowing  withal  that  a  beak  stock 
was  not  worth  feeding,  I  conclu- 
ded that  I  would  let  them  take 
their  chances.  But  suddenly, 
Spring  opened,  and  the  long  kept 
back  blooms  of  the  peach,  apple, 
and  other  kindred  trees,  burst  forth, 
and  the  weather  being  very  dry 
and  favorable,  they  had  the  full 
benefit  of  them.  In  our  village. 
there  are  yet  a  good  many  of  the 
bleak  locust  trees,  having  been 
planted  by  the  first  settlers  as  shatle 
trees,  but  which  have  of  late  years 
been  superceded  by  the  elm. 
These  locusts  have  a  white  bloom, 
which  is  very  fragrant  with  honey, 
and  having  no  wet  or  even  cool 
weather,  not  disturbed  by  winds, 
the  bees  reaped  a  rich  harvest  du- 
ring about  four  days.  Now  this 
may  appear  like  a  very  small  mat- 
ter, and  may  appear  very  insignifi- 
cant as  a  honey  resource,  but  it 
certainly  is  of  vast  importance  to  a 
colony  of  starving  bees.  There  are, 
say  75  stocks  of  bees,  in  and  around 
our  village  in  reach  of  these  trees 
If  each  one  only  gathered  on  an 
average,  one  pound  a  piece,  (an  un- 
reasonably low  estimate)  it 
would  be  75  lbs.  per  day,  or  300 
lbs.  while  the  blooms  lasted.  Under 
some  circumstances,  a  half  pound 
of  honey  will,  when  fed  to  them 
at  the  right  time,  keep  them  from 


perishing,   as  in  the    Spring,  often 
|  such  a  change  occurs  in  the  weather 
j  in  a  few  days,  that  one  or  two  days 
food  will  save  them. 

At  this  time  of  writing,  the  12th 
I  of   May,   the   poplar  trees    are  in 
:  bloom,  and  in  addition  to  this  re- 
|  source,    owing    to    extremely   dr}- 
\  weather,    there    is   n©   doubt   that 
|  there  is  on  the  forest  trees  an  abun- 
dance of  insect  honey  dew.     They 
I  have,  for  the  last  four  days,  worked 
|  incessantly   without     intermission, 
|  from  early  dawn  till  even  dew,  and 
J  combs,  that  ten  days  ago,  were  des- 
!  titute   of    hone3T,  are     now    being 
capped  over.     Should  the  weather 
j  continue  dry,  and  no  wet  and  cold 
spell   intervene,   I    think,  from  all 
j  indications,  that  there  will  be  more 
swarming  from  such  bees  that  sur- 
I  vived,  and   we  will   have  a  better 
stock  of  bees  than  has  been  for  sev- 
eral years,  and  where  a  person  is  a 
,  practical    bee-keeper  and  has  pru- 
dently    saved     and    preserved    all 
'  combs    from  frame  hives,  and  will 
'  give  these  to  fill    the  first  swarms, 
and  there  should  prove  to  be  a  favor- 
able season  for  honey,  there  is  hard - 
|  ly  any    latitude  as  to  what  number 
he  may  increase  them  to.     In  a  first 
swarm,  with  an  old  queen  in  it,   to 
J  go  to   laying  right    off,  having    no 
I  comb   to   build,  in  two   weeks  they 
;  could  be  ready  to  make  another  ex 
;  odus,  or  by  the  practical  bee-keeper, 
j  could  be  divided  or  swarmed  artific- 
aially.     I  have  known  many  years 
ago, a  first  swarm  to  build  a  hive  full 
i  and   swarm  again    in    three   weeks. 
Three  years  ago,  on  the  4th  of  July, 
'  very  early  in  the  morning,  (half  past 
1  six  o'clock)  a  second  swarm  emerged 
from  a  hive,  and  being  saved,  in  two 
weeks  it  had   the  hive  built  full  of 
comb.     The    great    importance    to 
|  the  bee— keeper  in  saving  his  died 
'  tiff  combs,  does  not  only  consist  in 
the  rapid  increase  .of  stoek.  but  also 
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in  the  amount  of  honey  saved.  It 
is  now  held,  that  a  pound  of  comb 
is  equivalent  to  a  gain  of  twenty 
pounds  of  honey.  That  is,  it  re- 
quires twenty  lbs.  of  honey  to  make 
one  pound  of  wax.  If  the  season  is 
good  and  honey  resources  plenty, 
they  will  in  two  or  three  weeks  fill 
up  the  hive  with  comb,  even  if  they 
do  not  fill  the  cells  with  honey.  But 
with  the  frames  full  of  combs  given 
them,  every  cell  full  over  and  above 
what  it  required  to  feed  these  lavva, 
or  young  bees,  is  stored  in  these 
empty  combs.  A  common  sized 
ordinary  hive,  containing  about 
2,000  square  inches,  will  yield  about 
pi  lbs.  of  wax.  Newly  built  comb 
will  not  weigh  as  much,  but  say 
21bs.,  there  is  then  a  clear  saving  ot 
forty  lbs.  of  honey,  half  of  which 
is  sufficient  for  their  support  during 
an  ordinary  Winter.  Here  it  is  in 
a  favorable  season,  where  the  honey 
extractor  comes  into  play,  and  it 
is  by  its  use,  that  some  good  and 
practical  opinions  in  some  of  the 
'.Northern  and  Western  States  have 
succeeded  in  extracting  an  almost 
incredible  amount  from  their 
stocks.  This  matter  may  be  new 
to  most  ot  your  leaders,  and  for 
their  beneiit  I  will  briefly  allude  to 
it.  It  is  a  very  simple  contrivance, 
being  a  box  or  barrel,  with  a  re- 
volving frame,  having  wire  cloth 
on  two  sides,  against  which  the 
frames  are  placed,  and  by  a  crank 
revolved  around  rapidly,  the  honey 
thrown  out  by  the  centrifugal  force 
in  revolving,  through  the  meshes  of 
the  wire  against  the  sides  of  the 
vessel.  Were  not  the  wire  attached, 
the  revolving  force  would  break  out 
the  combs.  To  insure  the  largest 
yield  this  ought  to  be  attended  to 
before  they  cap  up  the  cells. 
When  capped  up,  they  must  be 
opened  with  a  case  knife,  heated  by 
being  dipped  frequently  into  a  ves- 


sel of  boiling  watt'!'.  It  may  here 
be  asked  by  some  noviee  what  be- 
comes of  the  young  brood  by  this 
revolving  process  '.  It  does  not  mat- 
ter in  what  stage  of  development 
the  brood  is,  whether  newly  laid 
eggs,  hatched  quibs  or  emerging 
bees,  the  revolving  does  not  inter- 
free  in  the  least  with  them.  I 
speak  <A'  this  not  as  a  matter  of 
mere  theory,  but  from  experience 
by  a  practical  test  that  I  give  the 
matter,  having  two  years  ago  made 
an  aparatus,  and  practically  put  it 
to  work.  The  honey  season  was 
about  over  and  I  have  had  no  oc- 
casion since  for  it,  by  reason  of  the 
poverty  of  my  stock.  In  this  con- 
nection, I  would  say  that  there  are 
a  good  many  honey  extractors,  of- 
fered to  the  public,  some  of  them, 
even  claiming  patents  on  them, 
which  are  all  very  nice,  but  it  is  of 
no  use  to  expend  V2  or  Vd  dollars 
for  one,  when  any  one  who  can 
make  a  good  bee  hive  can  also 
make,by  a  day's  labor,  a  contrivance 
that  will  answer  the  purpose.  The 
Bee  Journal  has  time  and  again 
published  that  there  was  no  patent 
on  the  principle,  it  being  a  Euro- 
pean invention,  and  no  one  enti- 
tled to  a  patent  on  it. 

In  my  next  article  I  will  give 
the  process  of  artificial  dividing, 
and  in  connection  with  it,  the  mode 
of  raising  queen  bees. 


MiDDLBTON".  Ada  Co.,  Idaho,  ) 
May  29th,  1872.      \ 

Jas.  R.  Thigpen,  Aw., 

Dea«  Sffi — You  will  excuse  the 
liberty  I  take  in  addressing  you. 
My  object  is,  to  learn  something  of 
that  portion  of  your  State  known 
as  the  spurs  of  the  Blue  Ridge  or 
Alleghani^s,  (tin-  Thermal  Zone,  or 
No  Erost  District,  &«.,)  and  adja- 
cent valleys,  with  a  view  of  settling* 
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in  what  I  believe  to  be  called  Wes- 
tern North  Carolina.  If  yon  have 
•a  copy  of  your  paper,  or  any  other 
matter  that  yon  could  send  me  that 
I  might  learn  something  in  regard 
to  price  of  land,  mountain  and  val- 
ley, vineyards,  sheep,  orchards  and 
agriculture  generally  in  that  por- 
tion of  your  State,  I  would  feel  un- 
der many  obligations  to  you,  dear 
sir. 

I  learned  your  name  through 
Agricultural  Reports, 

Could  a  small  improved  place  be 
bought  in  that  section  on  reasona- 
ble terms  ? 

I  would  like  to  learn  something 
reliable  of  North  Carolina. 

I  am,  believe  me,  with  respect, 
A.  O  Bomen. 

P.  S. — I  am  a  native  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  but  have  been  on 
this  coast  since  1849,  would  like  to 
return  to  the  East.  B. 


Raleigh,  N.  C,      ) 
June  21,  1871.  j 

A.   0.  Somen,    JEsq.,   Middleton, 
Ada  Co.,  Idaho, 

Deaf.  Sir — -your  letter  to  Mr. 
Thigpen,  Editor  of  the  Reconstruct- 
ed Farmer,  inquiring  about  various 
matters  relating  to  N.  C,  has  been 
handed  to  me  for  answer.  I  have 
forwarded  a  bundle  oi  official  re- 
ports, and  other  documents  will  be 
sent  which  will  furnish  in  part,  at 
least,  the  "information  you  seek. 
The  Geological  Report  relating  es- 
pecially to  Western  N.  C,  is  out  of 
print.  But  I  will  give  you  some 
of  the  prominent  characteristics  of 
that  region,  as  your  inquiries  main- 
ly concern  that  section  of  the  State. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  quite  a 
mountainous  country,  consisting  of 
a  succession  of  broad  valleys  and 
platans,     having    an   elevation   of 


2,000  to  3,000  feet,  and  separated 
by  mountain  chains,  4,000  to  5,000 
feet  high,  with  occasional  peaks  and 
ridges,  rising  about  6,000  feet. 
Most  of  the  country  is  still  covered 
with  heavy  forests,  which  extend 
to  the  summit  of  the  highest  moun- 
tains, and  abound  in  valuable  tim- 
bers and  cabinet  woods,  and  as  you 
would  infer  from  that  fact,  the 
mountains  are  covered  with  a  deep 
soil  to  their  tops,  often  of  the  high- 
est fertility.  .  The  climate  is  about 
that  of  Southern  Pennsylvania,  ex- 
cept that  there  is  much  less  snow 
in  winter,  and  that  the  thermome- 
ter never  descends  so  low,  (rarely 
touching  the  zero)  nor  rises  so  high 
in  summer.  The  principal  crops  arc 
the  grasses,  corn,  wheat,  oats,  buck- 
wheat. The  apples  of  this  region 
are  unequalled,  and  other  fruits  are 
easily  cultivated.  The  Catawba 
grape  originated  here,  and  other 
valuable  varieties,  and  of  course 
may  be  successful  lv  cultivated. 
"The  thermal  belt/'' about  which 
you  inquire  is  not  peculiar  to  any 
one  locality,  but  is  found  through- 
out the  mountain  region.  The 
term  is  used  to  designate  a  frostless 
zone,  which  is  found  at  various  ele- 
vations on  the  slopes  of  the  moun- 
tains, within  the  limit  of  which 
fruit  never  fails.  Such  tracts  are 
not  infrequent  east  of  the  Blue 
Ridge,  also,  in  the  Piedmont  section 
of  the  State. 

The  most  profitable  business  for 
that  region,  is  of  course  cattle  and 
sheep  raising.  A  number  of  cheese 
factories  have  been  established 
within  the  past  few  years  on  the 
New  York  plan,  and  this  is  likely 
to  become  a  leading  industry  of  the 
section.  The  mountains  abound 
in  native  pasturage,  and  cattle  and 
sheep  need  very  little  care,  even  in 
winter. 

Mountain   lauds  to   any  extent, 
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may  l>c  had  for  50  ets.  to  $1.00  inn- 
acre,  and  cultivated,  improved 
farms  for  $2  or  $3,  to  $10. 

This  section  is  connected  with 
the  seaboard  by  a  line  of  railway 
which  has  reached  the  Blue  Ridge, 
and  will  no  doubt  soon  be  connect- 
ed with  the  roads  coining  east  from 
the  Tennessee  valley,  so  that  the 
heart  of  this  region  will  be  within 
36  to  40  hours  of  New  York. 
Yours  truly, 

W.  C.  Kerb, 
State  Geologist. 


[For  the  Reconstructed  Farmer. 

Me.  Editor  :  On  the  21st  ot 
May,  28  days  ago,  The  Edgecombe 
Agricultural  Society,  offered  a  sil- 
ver cup  worth  ten  dollars  for  the 
best  milch  cow — native  stock. 
Having  a  tolerable  fair  milch  cow, 
I  made  up  my  mind  to  contend  for 
said  cup,  also  to  try  an  experiment. 
On  the  morning  of  the  22nd,  I  had 
her  milk  measured  and  got  seven 
quarts,  up  to  that  time  she  had  been 
led  on  green  clover  without  grain  ot 
any  kind.  I  then  commenced  to 
feed  1  quart  of  grain,  half  corn  and 
peas,  ground  together,  three  times 
a  day,  mixed  with  shucks  cut  and 
wet,  a  little  with  water,  then  the 
corn  and  pea  meal  mixed  with 
the  shucks,  in  addition  as  much 
dry  shucks  as  she  would  eat,  also 
she  run  on  a  good  clover  pasture 
half  of  the  day,  say  from  12  o'clock 
until  night.  I  had  her  curried  and 
rubbed  once  a  day  and  milked  her 
morning,  noon  and  evening.  After 
a  few  days  her  milk  increased  to  8 
quarts,  and  I  had  her  grain  in- 
creased to  six  quarts  per  day,  when 
she  gave  12  quarts  per  day,  from 
which  we  got  one  pound  of 
good  yellow  butter,  and  tor  the  last 
few  days,  we  have  given  her  on  an 
average  of  8  quarts  of  grain,  and 
her   milk   increased   to  14   quarts, 


or  28  lbs.,  from  which  wo  got  1 J 
lbs.  of  good  rich  yellow  butter,  a 
sample  <>i  which  I  have  for  exhibi- 
tion. For  1^!  days  she  bus  given  12 
quarts  of  milk  per  day,from  which 
we  got  I  lb.  of  good,  yellow,  rich. 
butter.  Now.  Mr.  Editor,  I  am 
aware  that  this  would  be  called  a 
very  common,  or  even  sorry  cow, 
among  the  dairymen  of  the  North, 
especially  hs  to  quantity  of  milk, 
but  not  as  to  butter,  1  lb.  of  butter 
to  22  lbs.  of  milk  is  considered 
good  any  where,  mine  making  a 
pound  to  about  24  lbs.  Now,  Bro. 
Farmers,  1  made  this  experiment 
more  for  my  own  satisfaction  and. 
to  show  others  among  us  what  good 
feeding  and  attention  will  do  with 
our  native  stock.  Many  of  you 
have  as  good,  or  a  better  cow,  who 
now  are  buying  Northern  butter 
that  you  dont  know  whether  all  that 
looks  like  batter  is  butter. 

C.  B.  Killebkew. 


That  Wonderful  Scuppernong. 
— In  your  April  number  I  see  that 
you  allude  to  a  Scuppernong  vine 
grown  by  me.  I  do  not  know  how 
you  received  your  information  rel- 
ative to  the  marvelous  growth  of 
this  vine.  But  justice  demands 
for  this  generous  vine  that  I  give 
the  tacts  in  the  premises.  In  June 
of  1867,  I  layered  a  few  vines  ot 
the  Scuppernong  in  a  lot  I  owned 
in  Jacksonville.  In  July  of  the 
same  year  I  sold  this  lot  to  Mr.  C. 
L.  Robinson,  reserving  these  vines. 
In  the  Fall  of  1867  I  planted  these 
vines,  one  of  which  was  near  the 
well ;  this  vine  covers  a  lattice- 
work fifty- four  by  sixty-four,  and 
will  bear  this  season  one  hundred 
bushels  I  think.  This  vine  can  be 
seen  without  a  search  warrant,  and 
I  can  prove  the  above  facts. — Flor- 
ida Correspondence  Rural  Caroli- 
nian. 
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."Sssay  for  the  Goodwyn  Agricultu- 
ral Club. 


cotton  versus  tobacco. 


By  S    S.  Cooper. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  sub- 
ject for  discussion  before  the  Club 
for  this  ^meeting  is,  which  is  the 
most  profitable  crop  for  us  to  grow, 
Cotton  or  Tobacco  '. 

As  this  is  an  age  of  improve- 
ment, and  to  improve  we  have  to 
experiment,  I  shall  contend  that 
cotton  is  the  most  profitable,  from 
the  fact  that  those  who  have  exper- 
imented on  cotton  in  this  immedi- 
ate neighborhood,  say  they  can 
realize  twice  as  much  on  a  cotton 
crop  as  on  a  tobacco  crop — with 
much  less  expense  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  realized.  I  can  name 
the  men  that  I  allude  to  if  requir- 
ed, who  will  testify  to  my  state-  : 
ment. 

I  know  of  one  who  was  $1,400  in 
debt,  and  it  would  have  taken  all 
he  had  to  have  paid  out.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  successful  tobacco 
farmers  in  this  county,  yet  saw 
that  he  could  never  pay  out  Iry 
growing  tobacco,  and  planted  a 
cotton  crop  in  this  neighborhood. 
He  cleared  twice  as  much  as  on  his 
former  tobacco  crop,  and  that  a 
good  tobacco  crop.  He  afterwards 
moved  a  few  miles  into  one  of  the 
adjacent  counties,  lias  made  two 
cotton  crops,  has  paid  off  the  heavy 
debts  that  were  hanging  over  him, 
and  is  now  worth  $5,000.  I  saw 
the  sale  of  his  last  cotton  crop,  it 
netted  him  $8,000 — he  worked  five 
horses  and  hands,  and  employed 
extra  labor.  He  says  the  land  in 
this  neighborhood  is  as  good  cotton 
land  as  that  he  has  been  cultivating 
for  the  past   few  years.     And  he 


said  this  very  farm  of  Dr.  Hicks, 
that  we  are  now  on,  was  better 
cotton  land  than  most  of  the  War- 
ren lands.  He  told  me  that  my 
land  was  better  than  that  of  W.  A. 
Harris.  And  three  of  his  share 
hands  made,  last  year,  on  less  than 
ten  acres  of  land,  4,250  lbs.  of  lint 
cotton — and  seven  acres  with  a 
number  of  golden  spots  in  it — 
without  the  use  of  a  pound  of  fer- 
tilizer, only  the  manure  raised  from 
two  horses,  and  the  scrapings  of 
the  fence  corners.  They  also  made 
106  bbls.  of  corn  measured,  and 
sixteen  blade  stalks.  How  will  this 
do  for  high  ?  Can  Edgecombe  beat 
it  ?  I  say  no — they  might  pick 
their  lands  and  beat  it. 

Mr.  Dunn,  of  this  county,  plant- 
ed thirty  acres  in  cotton,  on  the 
Stamper  farm,  one  mile  this  side  of 
Henderson,  which  you  all  know, 
and  many  of  you  saw  the  cotton 
growing.  He  made  IS  bags,  aver- 
aging about  450  lbs.  He  sold  be- 
fore Christmas,  and  it  netted  him 
over  $1,200.  He  sold  at  17cts.,  it  is 
now  worth  22cts.,  and  would  bring 
him  about  $1,800.  He  ran  four 
ploughs,  and  four  regular  hands, 
and  hired  extra  labor  to  about  the 
labor  of  one  regular  hand.  He 
made  a  corn  and  oat  crop  also. 
That  is  a  red  thirsty  land,  and  I 
would  say  not  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  cotton,  yet  he  has  suc- 
ceeded remarkably. 

Mr.  John  Watkins  stated  before 
our  Club,  at  the  last  meeting,  that 
he  cultivated  year  before  last  about 
two  acres  in  tobacco — a  rich  old 
lot,  and  it  brought  him  $146.  Last 
year  he  concluded  to  try  it  in  cot- 
ton, and  it  brought  him  $145.50. 

Here  I  have  made  a  short  calcu- 
lation to  show  the  difference  in  the 
two  crops.  Two  acres  is  as  much 
as  one  hand  can  cultivate  in  tobac- 
co, and  more  than  we  can  get  them 
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to  cultivate  now,  as  it  ought  to  be' 
with  the  usual  corn  crop.  One 
hand  can  cultivate  eight  acres  in 
cotton,  and  some  as  many  as  ten, 
but I  think  eight  as  many  as  a  hand 
can  well  cultivate  up  here,  with  the 
usual  corn  crop.  So  the  hand  that 
cultivates  cotton  makes  $582,  while 
the  hand  that  cultivates  tobacco 
makes  $146" — the  hand  that  culti- 
vates cotton  making  $480  more 
than  the  one  that  cultivates  to- 
bacco. 

This,  Mr.  President,  is  a  fair  cal- 
culation. Mo  one  doubts  the  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Watkins,  he  is  a  young 
farmer  of  short  experience  in  to- 
bacco, and  only  experimented  in 
cotton  last  year. 

Then  why  not  change  our  crop, 
and  discard  the  troublesome  and 
expensive  weed,  and  make  a  trial, 
as  others  have  successfully  done? 
Their  success  shows  us  that  only 
proper  attention  is  necessary,  and 
the  cotton  is  ours. 

Perhaps  some  ot  our  land  does 
not  suit  cotton,  but  the  majority 
does  ;  and  even  if  we  cannot  make 
tho3e  large  yields  that  are  made  in 
Edgecombe  and  the  South,  we  can 
make  twice  as  much  by  the  cotton 
crop  as  we  can  by  tobacco — and 
clear  money.  Why  do  I  say  so  ? 
because  those  who  have  tried  it  say 
so,  and  I  see  the  cotton,  and  I  know 
what  it  is  "^orth  in  market. 

A  few  years  back,  Warren  and 
Eranklin  grew  tobacco  almost  en- 
tirely for  market,  and  so  did  a  por- 
tion of  Nash — now  they  grow  cot- 
ton almost  exclusively.  I  saw  a 
lot  in  tobacco  on  the  farm  of  Moses 
Moore,  four  .miles  from  the  Edge- 
combe line,  and  it  was  as  line  to- 
bacco as  I  ever  saw  growing  any- 
where, and  ripened  as  beautiiully 
as  any  I  have  ever  seen.  I  saw  the 
same  lot  in  cotton  last  winter,  and 
he  expected  to  get  two  bags  to  the 


acre,  and  I  expect  he  did  get  it,  for 
it  was  the  best  cotton  I  saw  any- 
where, and  I  saw  several  of  the 
best  Edgecombe  farms. 

I  expect  some  of  you  will  ask 
me  directly  if  I  did  not  make  two 
cotton  crops.  J  did  try  it  two  years 
in  a  very  small  way,  planting  a 
part  of  my  crop  tobacco,  and  part 
cotton.  The  first  year  was  the  wet 
year,  and  I  failed  ;  the  second  was 
an  exceedingly  dry  year,  and  I 
made  another  short  crop,  so  did  all 
of  the  cotton  sections.  The  two 
years  did  not  suit  cotton,  but  I 
made  expenses. 

I  concluded  that  I  was  sufficient- 
ly amused  with  cotton,  and  quit 
the  crop.  I  ought  to  have  tried  the 
third  year,  and  I  am  satisfied  that 
I  would  have  done  better,  for  the 
three  years  since  have  been  good 
cotton' years.  I  knew  very  little 
about  the  cultivation  ot  cotton,  and 
from  what  information  I  now  have 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  I  culti- 
vated my  crop  entirely  wrong. 
Had  I  tried  again  I  think  I  would 
have  succeeded  ;  and  by  this  time 
I  guess  you  all,  or  the  majority  of 
you  present,  would  be  growing  cot- 
ton. Nevertheless,  I  hope  to  have 
you  all  growing  cotton  in  less  than 
five  years. 

Now  allow  me  to  ask  this  honor- 
able body  what  they  made  in  '68 
and  '09  ?  I  think  I  can  answer  for 
them— they,  like  myself,  only  clear- 
ed expenses. 

You  all  know  very„\vell  that  we 
cannot  compete  with  the  West  in 
tobacco.  They  can  make  three 
lbs.  to  our  one,  consequently  they 
glut  the  foreign  markets,  and  keep 
the  prices  so  low  that  we  cannot 
make  anything. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  better  for 
those  who  have  good  coal-curing 
lands  to  stick  to  tobacco,  for  there 
is   money   in    coal-cured   tobacco ; 
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and  ought  to  be,  for  you  have  to  sit 
up  night  and  day  with  it  until  it  is 
cured,  and  then  yon  have  to  take 
good  care  of  it  after  it  is  cured  the 
right  color,  or  it  will  run,  and  be 
almost  worthless.  I  never  knew  a 
man  to  make  a  fortune  at  coal- 
curing  tobacco,  and  I  fear  it  will 
be  a  long  time  first. 

You  all  heard  me  ask  Mr.  Hob- 
good,  when  the  club  met  at  our 
worthy  President's,  whether  he  had 
made  any  money  on  coal-curing  to- 
bacco, since  he  had  to  hire  his  la- 
bor— he  hesitated  a  while  and  said 
some  little,  he  thought.  He  does 
not  live  in  my  neighborhood,  but  I 
think  he  is  one  of  the  best  coal- 
curers  in  Granville  county. 

I  think  his  land  is  good  cotton 
land,  and,  in  a  few  years  he  will 
get  tired  of  sitting  up  at  ni^ht  with 
his  tobacco,  his  health  will  fail — 
for  coal-curing  is  very  injurious, 
and  often  fatal,  and  he  will  join  us 
in  acknowledging  that  "Cotton  is 
King." 

I  ask  the  question — can   Ave  af- 
ford to  hire  labor,  feed  them,  and 
buy  fertilizers  to  manure   with   at 
the  present  prices— four    for  lugs 
and  seven  for  leaf?     We  know  we 
cannot  afford  to  make  tobacco  for  | 
less  than  $10.     We  get  poorer  and  I 
poorer  every  year,  and  our  land  is  ' 
getting  very  much   exhausted   by 
the  cultivation  of  tobacco,  from  the 
fact  that  we  have  no  time  to  devote  ! 
to   making   compost    and   manure. 
August  and    September,    the   two 
best   months  for   composting,    are  ! 
the  busiest  months  we  have  with  a 
tobacco  crop,  while  the  cotton  far-  ''■ 
mer   has    the   most  of  those   two 
months  to   spade  up  his  compost 
for  another   year.     I   think  there 
are  some  farmers  in  Edgecombe  who  j 
manure  more  acres  of  land  with  ! 
compost,  which  is  an  excellent  ma-  j 
nure,  than  half  of  this  Club  with  I 


i  manure  that  we  make  from  our 
!  stables  and  farm  pens. 

I  have  heard  some  predict  that 
|  the  next  crop  would  reduce  the 
price  of  cotton  to  10  cts.  I  consider 
them  men  of  no  judgment.  With 
its  increased  growth,  nas  sprung  up 
that  mercantile  navy,  which  now 
waves  its  stars  and  stripes  over 
every  sea,  and  that  foreign  influ- 
ence which  has  placed  the  internal 
peace— we  may  say  the  subsistence 
of  millions  in  every  manufacturing 
country  in  Europe— with  in  the 
power  of  an  oligharchy  of  planters. 

The  London  jEconomistquoies  as 
follows  :  "  Let  any  great  social  or 
physical  convulsion  visit  the  TJn-r- 
ted  States,  and  England  would  feel 
the  shock  from  Lands  End  to  John 
O'Grotes.  The  lives  of  nearly  two 
millions  of  our  countrymen  are  de- 
pendent upon  the  cotton  crop  of 
America  ;  their  destiny  may  be 
said,  without  any  kind"  of  hyper- 
bole, to  hang  upon  a  thread.  Should 
any  dire  calamity  befall  the  land  of 
Cotton,  a  thousand  of  our  merchant 
ships  would  rot  idly  in  dock,  ten 
thousand  mills  must  stop  their  busy 


looms,       two 


thousand      mouths 
for    lack    of    food 


would   starve 
to  feed  them." 

Some  of  you  argue  against  change, 
bear  in  mind  that  there  is  no  pro- 
gress or  improvement  vdthout 
change.  John  Stuart  Mill  Bays, 
"Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that 
the  improvement  in  human  affairs 
is  wholly  the  work  of  the  discon- 
tented characters." 

I  firmly  advocate  cotton  growing, 
and  if  my  friends  will  wait  awhile. 
will  decide  this  momentous  ques- 
tion for  them,  and  will  show  them 
better  than  I  can  tell  them,  which 
is  the  most  profitable  crop  for  us 
to  grow— Cotton  vsi  Tobacco. 


Plough  your  ground  deep. 
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ABSTRACT 

)f  Meteorolgical  Observations  and 
Agricultural  Reports  for  April, 
1872 — Geological  Muse  inn,  Jhd- 
e'ujh. 

A  list  of  1-1  questions,  relating 
o  agriculture,  was  addressed  by 
ircular  to  the  thirty  meteorological 


stations  connected  with  the  sur- 
vey. Only  eleven  have  answered  ; 
four  in  the  eastern  division  ot  the 
State,  Tarhoro,  Newborn,  Wilming- 
ton, Fayetteville;  three  in  the  mid- 
dle division,  Oxford,  Charlotte,  Mt. 
Airy  ;  and  four  beyond  the  Blue 
Ridge,  Boone,  J3akersville,  Web- 
ster, Murphy. 
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27 

87 

5 

91.3 

6 

14 

1 

2 

1 

3 

91 

fi 

4 

4 

W.  H.  Mnrdock. 

xford, 

59 

88 

27 

36 

5 

9iR 

11 

10 

1 

1 

o 

8 

1 

6 

Dr.  W.  R.  Hicks. 

hapel  Hill, 

59 

70 

29 

40 

5 

2 

3 

2 

1 

7 

2 

Mrs.C.  P.  Spencei  - 

reensboro, 

63 

88 

27 

50 

5 

1.1 

6 

15 

2 

91 

4 

6 

6 

S.  A.  Howard. 

harlotte, 

63 

80 

27 

43 

5 

.1  9 

13 

11 

3 

2 

1 

2 

7 

2 

2 

o 

G.  B.  Hanna. 

tatesville, 

57 

87 

27 

20 

2 

1  2 

4 

19 

Dr.  T.  A.  Allison.. 

enoir, 

.58 

85 

27 

33 

2 

2.8 

5 

13 

2 

1 

5 

13 

Dr.  R.  L.  Beall. 

[t.  Airy, 

56 

88 

27 

28 

0 

1.7 

7 

16 

15 

4 

3 

2  R.  S.  Gilmer. 

.oone, 

51 

75 

27 

24 

2 

6.5 

11 

15 

6 

1 

2-1 

Dr.  W.B.  Council. 

akersville, 

54 

77 

27 

25 

2 

1.7 

9 

11 

4 

23 

3!J.  H.  Greene, 

sheville, 

57 

90 

25 

30 

1  24 

i Dr.  J.  T.E.Hardy. 

Vebster, 

59 

84 

28 

35 

24 

2.7 

2 

9 

1 

2 

4 

3'D.  D.  Davis. 

TanKlin, 

56 

84 

28 

22 

2 

1  2 

6 

13 

2 

1 

2 

5 

3 

Albert  Siler. 

lurphy, 

58 

84 

29 

32 

1 

4.5 

7 

9 

1!      3 

4 

1 

10 

iProf.  Wm.  Beal. 

The  results  briefly  stated  are 
liese  : 

1.  The  area  of  cotton  has  been 
argely  extended — from  10  to  30 
>er  cent,  as  compared  with  last 
rear ;  that  of  tobacco  is  about  the 
iame  as  last  year,  except  in  the 
?iedmont  and  mountain  counties, 
n  which  its  area  has  been  conside- 
rably extended.  Only  one  county, 
Watauga,)  reports  grasses  as  the 
wincipal  crop,  and  that  is  true. 
Peanuts  and  rice  are  put  down  as 
he  leading  crops  about  Wilming- 
;on,  cotton  occupying  a  secondary 
)lace.  Corn  and  wheat,  are  of 
jourse,  the  leading  crops  in  most  of 
;he  counties. 


2.  The  condition  of  most  of  the 
crops  is  good.  Although  the  aver- 
age rainfall  for  the  month  over  the 
State  is  quite  low,  (only  2.6  inches,) 
but  little  damage  has  resulted. 
Wheat  is  generally  reported  good, 
except  in  Wratauga  and  Cherokee, 
and  oats,  except  in  Mitchell  and 
Watauga. 

3.  The  turpentine  interest  is  very 
nourishing  in  the  East ;  and  lum- 
ber, shingles  and  staves  seem  to  be 
paying  very  well.  Manufacturing 
has  made  little  progress  ;  the  cot- 
ton mills,  however,  and  founderies 
and  woodshops  in  various  parts  of 
the  State  are  doing  well.  Tobacco 
raanufacturino;  has  been  considera- 
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bly  extended.  New  iron  furnaces 
are  going  up  on  the  Cape  Fear 
River,  and  there  is  a  prospect  of  a 
great  expansion  of  that  interest  in 
the  State  in  the  next  few  years. 

4.  Apples  and  peaches  (and  in  a 
few  localities,  grapes,  and  in  still 
fewer,  pears,)  are  all  reported  as 
promising. 

5.  Grapes,  unfortunately,  are  lit- 
tle cultivated  in  most  parts  of  the 
State,  a,  little  hay  (so  called,  by 
courtesy)  is  made  of  native  grasses 
that  can't  be  subdued,  in  the  east 
and  middle  portions  of  the  State. 
And  a  few  experiments  are  reported 
in  clover,  orchard  and  herdgrass. 
Beyond  the  Bluegjlidge,  timothy 
is  cultivated  quite  largely,  and  to 
some  extent,  herdgrass,  orchard 
and  clover,  all  which  flourish,  as 
well  as  bluegrass,  wherever  they 
have  halt  a  chance. 

G.  Mostly  no  improvement  in 
farm  tools.  In  the  cotton  region 
some  improvement  in  sweeps  and 
seed  planters,  and  in  a  few  locali- 
ties, cultivators  and  wheat  drills 
and  mowers  have  been  introduced, 
to  a  very  limited  extent. 

7.  Labor  generally  a  little  less  in 
amount  and  a  little  inferior  in 
quality.  In  Edgecombe  it  is  re- 
ported as  somewhat  improved. 

8.  No  increase  of  farm  stock  in 
general,  except  a  few  more  mules  in 
some  cotton  sections,  and  turpen- 
tine districts. 

0.  The  cotton,  peanut  and  tur- 
pentine regions  of  the  east  import 
largely  of  hay,  meat,  flour,  butter, 
and  except  a  few  counties,  corn 
also.  The  corn  cornea  partly  trom 
Hyde  county,  but  mainly  from  Bal- 
timore, as  also,  of  course  flour,  meat 
and  butter.  Even  Mecklenburg 
and  Granville  import  corn,  hay  and 
butter.  The  Piedmont  regiou 
makes  its  bread  and  meat,  and  the 
.mountain  counties  export  beef  and 


hay  and  small  grain  as  far  as  the 
conditions  of  transportation  wil 
allow. 

10.  Guano  and  phosphate  an 
used  to  a  considerable  extent  this 
year  in  the  cotton  and  tobaccc 
counties — much  more  than  las 
year. 

11.  No  epidemic  among  cattle 
etc.,  except  cholera  in  a  few  cases 
amono;  hogs  and  chickens,  but  les: 
of  this  than  usual. 

12.  Very  few  sheep,  or  none,  an 
raised  in  the  east  and  ^middle  sec 
tions,  on  account  of  theives  am 
dogs,  chiefly  the  latter;  in  tin 
mountains  the  number  is  also  small 
the  trouble  arising  from  dogs  an( 
wolves.  Several  of  the  reporter, 
say,  "impossible  to  raise  sheej 
without  a  heavy  dog  tax." 

13.  Almost  no  improvement  ir 
stock.  A  few  Devons,  Durham 
Ayrshires  and  Southdowns  report 
ed. 

11.  Mica  mines  are  fl.ourisb.jni 
in  Mitchell  and  Yancey,  and  co 
rundum  is  mined  at  two  or  thre 
localities  in  Macon.  Three  or  fou 
copper  mines  are  in  full  operation 
and  one  smelting  establishment  ii 
Chatham.  Coal  is  mined  also  a 
Egypt,  and  will  probably  soon  b 
raised  at  other  points  on  Dee' 
River,  and  on  Dan  River  in  Stoke? 
The  iron  mines  of  Chatham  bay 
been  reopened,  and  also  those  i: 
Guilford,  Stokes,  Surry  and  Mitel: 
ell.  About  a  dozen  gold  mines  ar 
wrought  in  the  Charlotte  gold  r( 
gion,  and  a  number  in  Burke  am 
adjoining  counties. 

AY.  C.  Kekk. 


Pay  a  hand,  if  he  is  a  poor  banc 
all  you  promised  him  ;  if  he  is 
good  hand,  pay  him  a  little  more- 
it  will   encourage   him  to  do  sti 
better. 
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leeting  of  Edgecombe  Agricultu- 
ral Society. 

The  Society  met  persuant  to  ad- 
ornment at  tlie  Court  House,  on 
'uesday  last,  W.  F.  Lewis,  Esq.,  in 
le  absence  ot  the  President,  press- 
ing. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting 
bing  read,  Capt.  J.  R.  Thigpen, 
Measurer,  made  a  report  of  the 
nancial  condition  of  the  Society, 
lowing  a  good  working  capital  on 
and. 

On  motion  of  Col.  C.  j>.  Iville- 
rew,  the  Secretary  was  directed  to 
irnish  the  Treasurer  lists  of  the, 
lembers  who  had.,  and  had  not 
aid  their  dues,  with  instructions  to 
le  Treasurer  to  promptly  collect 
11  arrears. 

On  a  motion  presented  at  last 
leeting,  and  coming  now  to  a  rote 
f  the  Society,  the  Constitution  was 
)  amended  as  to  make  five  active 
(embers  constitute  a  legal  quorum 
>r  all  purposes. 

Col.  C.  W.  Knight  and  E.  \\r. 
tawls  were  unanimously  elected 
lembers  of  the  Society,  and  were 
illy  enrolled. 

The  question  for  debate,  "Di ver- 
ity of  Labor,''  being  in  order, 
fapt.  J.  R.  Thigpen,  of  the  Recon- 
Wucted  Farmer,  submitted  the  fol- 
)wing  remarks  : 

Me.  President  : — I  have  not  de- 
oted  ten  minutes  thought  to  the 
onsideration  of  the  subject  since  I 
uggested  it  to  the  Society  for  con- 
ideration,  and  would  like  to  hear 
he  views  of  others,  in  order  that  I 
light  report  them  in  the  next 
farmer. 

This  is  a  subject  upon  which  de- 
ends  the  ultimate  success  of  the 
ounty.  The  diversity  of  labor,  as 
pplied  to  the  farm,  is  a  sufficiency 
)r  one  day's  discussion,  but  when 
;  is  considered  in  connection  with 
ther   industries,  it  formed   a  ques- 


tion in  which  a  volume  of  the  most 
interesting  matter  might  be  writ- 
ten. 

In  the  first  place,  I  would  in  a 
concise  manner  revert  to  necessity 
of  a  diversity  of  labor  as  applied  to 
farming.  In  this  county  cotton  is 
the  crop  upon  which  the  planter 
relied  chiefly  for  everything,  from 
the  largest  to  the  smallest  item  that 
should  be  raised  on  the  farm. 

I  contend  that  no  county  or 
farmers  on  the  face  of  the  globe 
can  be  prosperous  who  make  a 
specialty  of  cotton  to  that  extent 
as  to  rely  upon  it  alone  for  all  the 
prime  articles  of  necessity.  The 
proper  course  of  the  cotton  planter 
is  for  him  to  plant  such  a  quantity 
of  all  the  cereals  as  to  produce  a 
sufficiency  in  an  ordinary  crop 
year.  Then  he  would  have  a  suf- 
ficiency for  home  consumption. 
One  bushel  of  corn  made  at  home 
is  the  equivalent  of  two  that  you 
purchased,  all  things  considered. 

The  farmer  who  buys  corn,  hay, 
"&c,  never  has  as  good  stock  as  the 
man  who  raises  it  at  home,  and  as 
for  his  independence  he  is  a  stran- 
ger to  this  blessing. 

Two-thirds  of  a  crop  of  cotton 
will  bring  as  much  money  as  a  full 
crop,  and  how  unwise  it  is  in  us  not 
to  plant  in  such  a  way  as  to  raise 
our  bread,  meat,  hay,  horses  and 
mules  on  our  own  homestead.  As 
it  is,  we  raise  cotton  to  send  North 
and  West  for  that  which  common 
sense  tells  is  down  right  extrav- 
agance on  our  part. 

Mr.  President,  behold  what  na- 
ture has  done  for  our  State.  We 
have  a  soil  and  climate  unsurpassed. 
Our  fruit  is,  perhaps,  unequalled 
by  any  of  the  Atlantic  States.  Our 
advantages  for  manufacturing  are 
unsurpassed  by  any  State.  A  Lowell 
can  be  established  at  Weldon,  in 
the  Eastern  part   of  the  State,  to 
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say  nothing  about  the  wonderful 
amount  of  water  power  that  has 
been  waiting  for  the  hand  of  man 
to  utilize  it  for  good  to  our  people. 

Why  buy  axe  handles,  wagons, 
buggies,  plows  or  any  other  imple- 
ments, when  we  have  an  abundance 
of  timber  and  everything  else,  if 
we  will  but  make  the  proper  ap- 
pliances in  the  right  direction.  A 
few  miles  above  here,  Messrs.  Bat- 
tle &  i-Sons  are  running  a  cotton 
factory,  which  adds  much  to  a  cer- 
tain class  of  women  and  boys  that 
otherwise  would  be  hard  pressed 
for  a  livelihood.  In  this  way  the 
many  thousand  women  and  boys 
in  North  Carolina,  might  be  profit- 
ably employed  to  themselves  and 
their  country.  Let  us  go  the  Agri- 
cultural Works,  here  in  this  town, 
and  see  how  much  it  has  added  to 
this  place.  And  I  will  here  re- 
mark, in  the  presence  of  one  of  the 
proprietors,  that  this  business  might 
be  stretched  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent by  a  proper  application  of  cap- 
ital and  brains. 

Mr.  President,  all  that  is  requir- 
ed to  make  us  one  of  the  richest 
sections  on  this  continent,  is  to  co- 
operate, and  work  in  such  a  way  as 
to  export  those  articles  that  we 'are 
now  importing.  Let  North  Caro- 
lina send  her  cotton  to  markets  of 
all  the  earth,  manufactured.  Let 
her  send  her  hickory,  oak,  pine, 
juniper,  &c.,  into  New  England, 
manufactured  in  the  different  wares. 
Let  us  commence  this,  and  within 
thirty  years  every  acre  of  this  soil 
in  the  cotton  belt,  that  has  a  yel- 
low subsoil,  will  sell  readily'  at 
$100  per  acre. 

Then,  Mr.  President,  you  and 
your  children's  fortune  will  be  ac- 
complished beyond  a  doubt. 
<  Col.  Killebrew  said,  that  diver- 
sity Avas  doubtless  the  proper  meth- 
od.    If  a  man  expects  to  be  a  law- 


yer, he  must  attend  to  nothin 
else :  if  a  shoe-maker,  be  only 
shoe-maker.  There  not  being 
diversity  of  labor,  we  are  compel 
ed  to  go  from  home  for  almoii 
every  article  of  consumption  an; 
general  economy,  whereas  if  the 
were  manufactured  in  our  mids 
our  money  would  be  kept  at  horn! 

Col.  K.  also  favored  a  diversit 
of  crops.  Thought  that  beside  tl 
pecuniary  evil,  resultant  upon  tl 
cultivation  of  a  single  staple,  w 
became  so^  engrossed  therein  as  1 
disregard  even  our  social  oblig; 
tions  in  our  eagerness  to  secure 
full  number  of  the  best  hands. 

He  alluded  to  the  immense  ou 
lay  of  the  county,  even  for  the  art 
cle  of  hay,  and  drew  a  compariso 
between  our  condition  now,  an 
that  which  we  would  enjoy  were  w 
to  pay  greater  regard  to  thejoultivj 
tion  of  oats,  rye,  &c.  Said  ther 
were  men  now  in  our  county  whos 
last  stack  of  fodder  was  gone,  an 
no  incoming  crop  to  supply  it 
place.  Although  the  man  wh 
makes  cotton  alone  may,  for  th 
time,  seem  more  prosperous,  he  i 
still  more  dependent,  and  the  we", 
fare  of  the  countrv  is  not  promc 
ted> 

Capt.  Dancy  said  this  is  a  ques 
tion  on  which  we  doubtless  al 
agree,  but  while  all  assent  to  it 
truth,  it  was  hard  to  get  them  t< 
act  as  though  they  believed  it 
Diversity  of  labor  and  crops  is 
wise  course,  and  would  tend  great 
ly  to  improve  the  condition  of  ou 
county. 

He  regarded  the  one  or  tw« 
crops  immediately  after  the  wai 
for  which  such  high  prices  wer 
realized,  as  a  positive  injury  to  th 
country  at  large. 

Our  judgments  on  this  questioi 
were  easily  convinced,  but  actioi 
thereon  was  a  difficult  matter. 
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Capt.  D.  said  that  lie  had  adopted 
9  course  he  recommended,  and 
ice  the  war  had  bought  no  meat, 
t  on  the  contrary,  been  a  meat- 
ier. Bought  very  little  hay  or 
rn.  If  every  farmer  would  be- 
lie independent  in  these  respects, 
twenty  years  the  revolution  that 
>uld  have  taken  place  in  the  con- 
tion  of  our  county  would  be 
mderful. 

The  '*  Diversity  of  Crops'"  was 
ntinned  for  the  discussion  at  the 
St  meeting. 

The  Society  then  adjourned  to 
e  stock  yard,  and  a  committee  of 
b  whole  voted  on  the  merits  ot 
e  Silver  Cup.  Col.  Killebrew 
is  the  owner  of  the  successful 
w. 

The    Society   then   adjourned   to 
regular  meeting  in  July,  the  3d 
lesday. 


I&say  on  Plantation  Economy. 
Capt.  Jas.  R.  Thigpen,  of  Edgecombe. 


r.  President  and  Gentlemen  of 
the  Cape  Fear  Agricultural  As- 
sociation : 

Plantation  economy  is  a  subject 
}  have  studied  for  the  last  quarter 
a  century  without  arriving  at 
e  desired  point,  for  it  seems  that 
j  practice  less  of  this  important 
>son  than  when  we  first  com- 
3n ced  in  life. 

Economy  with  some  people  seems 
be  natural,  while  with  others  it 
exactly  the  opposite.  In  every 
stance  where  a  planter  uses  the 
oper  perseverance  with  economy, 
ccess  is  certain. 

It  will  not  do  to  work  hard  and 
ve  nothing  any  more  than  to  be 
Kays  saving  the  pittance  of  a  half 
y's  work,  tor  neither  will  answer 
3  purpose  of  thrift.  Economy,  in 
r  opinion,  means  that  we  should 
ve   a  judicious   system    in    our 


every  management  from  the  largest 
to  the  smallest  item  on  the  planta- 
tion. Economy  means  that  we 
should  not  work  too  much  or  too 
little,  eat  too  much  or  too  little, 
dress  too  much  or  too  little,  or  to 
do  too  much  or  too  little  of  any 
and  everything  that  it  is  our  duty 
to  perform. 

This  being  the  sequal  of  man's 
success  there  might  be  volumes 
written  in  extenso,  but  it  is  simply 
our  intention  to  give  an  outline  of 
the  economical  part  of  the  practical 
duties  of  the  plantation. 

In  the  first  place,  every  planter 
should,  at  the  commencement  of 
each  year,  go  into  a  calculation, 
debit  or  credit,  on  the  farm.  He 
should  determine  what  lands  are  to 
be  planted  and  then  make  a  reas- 
onable estimate  what  amount  of 
the  vaiions  crops  it  will  produce. 
Then  he  should  place  a  medium 
price  on  the  crop.  When  this  is 
done  he  can  know  to  some  degree 
of  certainty,  what  amount  is  to  be 
expended  to  leave  a  certain  amount 
of  profits. 

Young  men,  inexperienced  in 
farming,  often  make  the  most  ex- 
travagant mistakes  when  they  first 
commence,  by  over  estimating  the 
amount  to  be  produced,  and  conse- 
quently employ  and  misapply  more 
labor  than  is  necessary  in  the  cul- 
tivation. In  the  second  place,  it  is 
economy  not  to  overtax  yourself 
by  planting  too  much  for  the  quan- . 
tity  of  labor  you  intend  to  operate 
with.  If  you  do,  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  it  is  more  than  likely  you  will 
lose  by  it. 

In  the  third  place,  it  is  the  height 
of  extravagance  to  cultivate  any 
land  that  is  so  poor  or  badly  drain- 
ed that  you  cannot  realize  a  profit 
from  it. 

In  the  next  place,  it  is  extrava- 
gance to  have  sorry  teams  and  har- 
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ness.  It  is  just  as  easy,  and  much 
cheaper,  to  have  good  teams  and 
harness  as  bad,  and  here  we  will 
remark  that  it  will  pay  any  farmer 
who  runs  three  plows  to  own  live 
mules  or  horses.  Then  if  one  ot 
them  should  become  jaded  during 
the  year,  you  could  rest  him,  and 
this  is  not  all.  After  a  wet  season, 
which  is  oftentimes  the  result,  you 
could  remain  out  of  the  crop  with 
the  plows  until  the  lands  are  in 
good  condition,  then  by  using  the 
four  you  could  catch  up,  and  by  this 
method  you  could  better  cultivate 
the  farm. 

It  is  believed  by  most  farmers 
that  to  feed  four  mules  to  run  a 
three  horse  crop  will  not  pay.  This 
is  a  mistake,  for  the  four  will  not 
require  any  more  to  keep  them  in 
good  condition  thar.  three  that  are 
worked  in  the  usual  way.  Besides 
these  mules  or  horses  will  last  much 
longer,  and  will  perform  much 
more  work  in  the  day,  as  they  will 
move  more  briskly  than  if  worn 
down  by  daily  toil.  In  our  opin- 
ion, with  this  management,  three 
freedmen  will  perform,  with  mules 
thus  kept,  as  much  work  as  four 
kept  in  the  usual  way.  So  there  is 
a  saving  of  at  least  one  hand  and 
rations  which  is  an  item  of  econo 
my  not  to  be  overlooked. 

GOOD  STOCK  QUAKTEKS. 

Every  planter  should  have  com- 
fortable quarters  for  his  animals. 
How  any  person,  consulting  his  in- 
terest, can  allow  his  horses  and 
mules  to  stand  in  a  quagmire  and 
take  the  storms  of  winter  and  the 
heat  of  summer,  believing  this  to 
be  economy,  is  strange  to  account 
for.  This  cannot  be  classed  other- 
wise than  domestic  and  immoral 
extravagance. 

No  reasonable  person  can  believe 
that  his  horse,  cow  and  sheep  can 
be  as  profitable  that  if  thus  neglec- 


ted. This  is  not  economy,  as  the 
horse  will  not  be  in  as  good  a  con 
dition  to  serve  his  owner,  and  wil 
not  last  so  long  as  if  well  providec 
for.  Neither  will  the  cow,  sliee] 
or  swine  make  as  profitable  a  re 
turn  in  flesh,  butter  and  milk.  Ii 
a  moral  point  of  view,  how  ami 
person  can  work  his  horse  all  the 
week  and  drive  him  to  churcl 
on  the  Sabbath  to  hear  the  doctrine 
of  mercy  taught,  and  on  his  retun 
put  the  animal  in  such  quarters  tha 
it  would  be  better  to  be  on  tht 
lea  ward  side  of  a  house  or  stacl 
during  a  snow  storm,  seems  strange 

GOOD    TOOLS. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  even, 
planter  should  provide  himself  witl 
good  implements  to  work.  If  you; 
tools  are  good  no  shirk  or  skull 
can  have  any  excuse  why  he  ha^ 
not  performed  a  day's  work.  It  it 
economy  to  have  implements  of  the 
best  variety,  from  the  wagon  to  the; 
trace  hook,  for  without  these  m 
would  be  impossible  to  operate  t(, 
advantage,  as  you  would  not  do  ai; 
much  work  with  the  same  labor  oij 
do  it  so  well. 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  SOIL. 

It  is  the  common  custom  to  cleai, 
land  and  cultivate  it  year  after  yea] 
until  it  is  worn  out. 

Every  planter  should  endeavoi 
to  put  on  the  soil  as  much  as  h< 
takes  off.  By  this  method  the  soi 
will  return  a  handsome  dividene 
annually.  We  should  use  less  o; 
the  commercial  fertilizers  and  ap 
ply  marl  and  vegetable  deposit! 
that  abound  on  almost  every  farn 
in  eastern  North  Carolina,  as  a 
source  of  economy.  We  know  i: 
is  held  that  the  planter  has  not  the 
time  to  dig,  haul  and  apply  mar, 
and  muck,  and  therefore  he  1 
forced,  from  necessity,  to  use  the 
Maryland  or  Long  Island  dirt  be 
cause  it  stinks.      Who  has  not   the 
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ime  to  gether  and  apply  the  vege- 
able  deposits  and  marl  he  walks 
ver  daily  when  he  appropriates  a 
lortion  of  each  year's  labor  to  the 
[urchasers  of  their  fertilizer  ?  Does 
ny  sane  man  donht  that  if  the 
fiany  thousand  of  dollars  that  have 
ieen  thus  spent  had  been  appropri- 
ited  in  husbanding  the  natural 
esourees,  but  what  it  would  have 
dded  tenfold  more  to  the  real  and 
•ermanent  productiveness  of  the 
oil  ?  Suppose  20  per  cent,  of  what 
5  thus  paid  out  was  appropriated 
u  saving  the  incredible  amount 
hat  is  annually  lost  from  the  stock 
nd  property  applied  in  composts, 
Hiat  would  be  the  result  \ 

It  is  surprising  to  one  who  never 
racticed  it  to  know  what  a  large 
mount  can  be  thus  saved  that  is 
rasted.  Let  the  man  who  owns 
ne  hundred  chickens  sweep  up  the 
roppings  therefrom  once  a  week, 
nd  at  the  end  ot  the  year  it  is 
uite  doubtful  whether  he  would 
xchange  it  for  a  ton  of  guano.  It 
i  economy  to  haul  50  loads  of  veg- 
table  mould  near  the  back  door  of 
ae  kitchen,  and  have  all  the  sweep- 
igs,  ether  and  dish  water  thrown 
n  it  for  a  few  weeks,  when  an  ad- 
itional  quantity  of  earth  should 
e  thrown  on  the  pile.  Thus,  by 
lacing  first  vegetable  mould,  then 
dding  the  sweepings,  &c,  from 
me  to  time,  yon  will  save  another 
alf  ton  of  commercial  fertilizer, 
'here  should  be  also  another  pile 
milar  to  this,  north  of  every 
lanter's  dwelling,  on  which  eham- 
er  vessels,  etc.,  may  be  empted. 
his  pile  at  the  end  of  thy  year, 
111  be  equivalent  to  another  half 
)n  of  commercial  fertilizers.    This 

not  all  that  may  be  said.  By 
ursuing  a  system  of  this  kind,  you 
ot  only  save  :i  fine  quantity  of. 
ood  manure,  bur  render  your  place 
lore  healthy  and  inure  pleasant  to 


the  owner.  We  do  not  wish  to  be 
understood  as  saying  that  commer- 
cial fertilizers  do  not  pay  under 
any  circumstances,  for  such  is  not 
our  opinion.  We  think  a  good  ar- 
ticle would  pay  on  grasses,  small 
grain,  or  in  small  quantities,  say 
seventy-tive  pounds  per  acre,  on 
cotton. 

ATTENTION  TO  THE  PLANTATION. 

More  than  likely,  there  is  more 
extravagance  manufactured  under 
the  new  order  of  things  than  most 
persons  believe,  especially  by  young 
planters.  In  anti-war  times  the 
planter  owned  the  labor,  but  now 
the  hireling  makes  it  a  study  to  re- 
quire the  largest  possible  price  for 
the  smallest  amount  of  labor. 
Therefore,  every  planter  should  at- 
tend strictly  in  person  to  his  busi- 
ness or  have  some  trusty  agent  to 
do  it  for  him.  He  must  be  a  live,  a 
wide-awake  man,  prompt,  using  all 
necessary  forbearance,  and  with 
diligent  attention,  coupled  with  per- 
severance and  economy,  success  is 
certain. 
If  a  y^ung  man  desires  to  succeed, 
all  he  has  to  do  is  to  give  up  over- 
frequent  visiting,  turn  his  attention 
to  the  study  of  the  minutiae  of  the 
farm,  and  endeavor  to  the  easiest, 
shortest  and  cheapest  way  to  per- 
form his  separate  duties.  Kise  early 
in  the  morning,  go  in  person  to  see 
that  the  stock  is  properly  fed,  and 
the  droppings  from  the  cattle  gath- 
ered up.  During  the  day  you  should 
be  where  your  presence  is  most 
needed,  and  at  night  see  that  your 
stock  is  well  provided  for.  If  you 
will  do  this  and  will  establish  a 
system  of  having  a  place  for  every- 
thing and  everything  in  its  place, 
then  in  old  age  you  will  have  an 
abundance  if  you  have  been  eco- 
nomical. 

On  the  contrary,  if  the  first  $300 
you  get  you  spend   for  a  [pleasure 
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liorse,  the  next  $200  for  a  buggy, 
and  to  that  a  considerable  amount 
for  fine  clothing,  time  spent  in 
curling-  your  moustache  preparatory 
to  a  loss  of  a  week  or  more  in  idle 
frolic,  then  success  is  out  of  the 
question.  The  horse  will  cost  in 
wear  and  tear  one  dollar  a  day,  the 
buggy  another  dollar,  and  if  your 
services  are  worth  anything,  you  see 
that  by  this  extravagant  course  you 
will  lose  enough  in  a  quarter  of  a 
century  to  have  made  you  indepen- 
dent, or  even  affluent.  Young  men, 
the  hay-day  of  life  is  from  21  to  40 
years  of  age.  Then  work,  work 
with  a  will  and  determination,  bas- 
ed upon  a  sound  judgment,  use 
economy  in  small  things,  and  a  tri- 
umphant result  is  certain. 

Mr.  President,  we  might  go  on 
and  show  that  there  is  a  vast  deal  of 
extravagance  practiced  in  the  feed- 
ing of  animals,  and  that  even  on 
our  tables  there  is  much  more  used 
than  is  necessary  for  comfort  or  con- 
sistent with  economy. 

We  might  show,  if  not  offensive, 
that  many  of  the  smaller  planters 
show  much  prodigality  in  endeav- 
oring to  keep  pace  with  their  richer 
neighbors  in  raiment,  equipage,tfcc, 
but  we  desist.  We  might  show  you 
that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dogs 
in  North  Carolina  consume  a  mil- 
lion dollars  worth  of  food,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  annual  loss  to  the 
State  in  their  destruction  of  sheep. 
What  a  sad  commentary  upon  us 
as  economists !  And  lastly  we 
might  show  you  that  the  present 
law  of  fences  is  a  plague  upon  the 
industry  of  portions  of  the  State. 
We  might  show  that  it  would  seem 
next  to  an  impossibility  to  continue 
in  practice  a  law  when  the  circum- 
stances are  so  different  from  when 
it  was  enacted.  We  might  show 
that,  were  this  law  abolished,  the 
breeds  of  stock  would   improve,  as 


also  would  the  commerce  of  the 
country  from  the  large  amount  now 
spent  in  fences.  We  might  shov 
you  that  the  time  devoted  to  split 
ting  and  hauling  rails  and  buildim 
fences  could  be  used  much  mor< 
profitably  in  preparing  marl  anc 
compost,  and  that  the  land  upoi 
which  the  fence  rests  might  be  pu 
in  cultivation.  We  might  shov 
you  that  this  law  has  provoked  mort 
ill  feeling  among  neighbors  thai 
anything  else.  We  might  show  b\ 
mathematical  calculation,  that  thf 
law  imposes  on  the  people  a  taV 
sufficient  to  pay  the  public  debt  ii 
ten  years,  and  that  justice  *ud  ecjni 
ty  demand  that  every  person  shouk 
keep  his  stock  on  his  own  premises 


Out  this  Out  and  Keep  It. 

Franklin  Dyre,  a  highly  respec- 
table and  intelligent  farmer  of  Ga 
rena,  Kent  county,  Md.,  gives  tin 
following  as  a  sure  cure  for  the  bit* 
of  a  mad  dog.  As  will  be  seen,  h< 
has  tested  it  with  the  most  gratify- 
ing results  : 

"Elecampaue  is  a  plant  wel 
known  to  our  gardens.  Immedi- 
ately after  being  bitten  take  on( 
and  a  half  ounces  of  the  root  o 
the  plant — the  green  root  is  per- 
haps preferable,  but  the  dried  wil 
answer,  and  may  be  found  in  ou: 
drug  stores,  and  was  used  by  me— 
slice  or  bruise,  put  it  into  a  pint  o 
fresh  milk,  boil  down  to  a  halt  pint 
strain,  and  when  cold  drink  it,  fast 
ing  at  least  six  hours  afterward 
The  next  morning  fasting,  repea 
the  dose  prepared  as  the  last,  an( 
this  will  be  sufficient.  It  is  recoin 
mended  that  after  each  dose  noth- 
ing be  eaten  for  six  hours. 

"I  have  a  son  who  was  bitten  bj 
a  mad  dog  eighteen  years  ago,  am 
lour  other  children  in  the  neighbor 
hood  were  also  bitten  ;  they  tool 
the  above  dose,  and  are  alive  am 
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•well  to  this  day.  And  I  have 
known  numbers  of  others,  who  were 
bitten,  and  applied  the  same  reme- 
dy. It  is  supposed  that  the  root 
contains  a  principle  which,  being 
taken  up  by  the  blood  in  its  circu- 
lation, counteracts  or  neutralizes 
the  deadly  effects  of  the  virus  of 
hydrophobia. 

"I  feel  so  much  confidence  in 
this  simple  remedy,  that  I  am  wil- 
ling you  should  give  my  name  in 
connection  with  this  statement."' — 
Field  and  Factory. 


Distemper  in  Horses.— Some 
time  ago  I  saw  an  article  entitled, 
■"Treatment  of  Distemper  in  Hor- 
ses," and  knowing  a  very  simple 
and  effectual  cure  for  the  same,  I 
concluded  to  s;ive  it  to  your  rea- 
ders. The  cure  is  simply  a  lump 
of  gum  camphor,  about  the  size  of 
a  hazel  nut,  given  to  the  horse  in 
bran — or  anything  in  which  he  will 
eat  it — on  the  first  indication  of 
the  disease.  If  one  dose  does  not 
effect  a  cure  in  two  days,  repeat  the 
dose,  and  I  will  warrant  a  cure. 
The  camphor  opens  the  pores,  re- 
lieves respiration,  etc.,  and  the 
horse  is  relieved  almost  as  it  by 
magic. 

1  cured  a  valuable  horse  in  two 
days,  about  a  year  ago,  that  had  it 
very  bad  ;  respiration  was  very  dif- 
ficult ;  so  much  so  that  a  person 
could  hear  him  wheezing  several 
rods  from  the  stable. 

I  got  the  above  from  a  celebrated 
horseman,  and  I  think  the  simplic- 
ity and  efficacy  of  the  remedy 
should  give  it  the  consideration  of 
all  owners  of  horse-flesh. — •/.  H. 
Palm,  in  Ohio  Farmer. 


There  are  8,000  dogs  in  Edge- 
combe county,  and  1,300  sheep. 

All  thrifty  farmers  enter  their 
fields  through  gates. 


ABSTRACT 

Of  MeteoroUgical  Observations  for 
Mat/,  1872,  Geological  Museum, 
Raleigh. 
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Average  mean,  temperature  for 
the  State,  69° ;  average  east  ol 
Blue  Ridge,  70°  ;  West,  64  ;  low- 
est at  Boone,  60;  highest  at  Wil- 
mington and  Greensboro,  73,  74. 
Frost  in  Watauga  the  5th.  Aver- 
age raiufall  4  inches  ;  mimimura  at 
Franklin,  1.6  ;  maximum  at  New- 
born 7.5. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  aver- 
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age,  temperature  for  the  month  ot 
May  (69°)  was  just  10  degrees 
higher  than  for  April  (59°).  These 
are  both  lower  by  several  degrees 
than  usual.  The  difference  of  the 
averages  tor  the  mountain  region 
and  the  rest  of  the  State  is  0°.  The 
rainfall  (4  inches)  is  nearly  60  per 
cent  higher  than  for  April  (2.6)  and 
is  about  equal  to  the  monthly  aver- 
age for  the  year. 

Small  grain  crops  generally  good 
throughout  the  State;  frutt'exeep- 
tionaliy  promising.  Corn  a  little 
backward,  but  good.  Tobacco  and 
cotton  flourishing. 

W.  C.  K. 


An  Essay  Read  before  the  Stone 
Mountain  Agricultural  Club,  May 
11th,  1872. 


By  Col.  E.  B.  Whitman. 


Mr.  President,  and  Members  of 
the  Stone  Mountain  Agricultural 
Club : 

In  complying  with  the  invitation 
of. your  Executive  Committee,  to 
submit  an  Essay  on  the  Science  and 
Art  of  Gardening,  I  desire  to  state 
in  advance,  that  I  do  so,  rather  to 
show  my  desire  and  willingness  to 
contribute,  as  I  may  be  able,  to  the 
laudable  objects  ot  our  Club,  than 
in  the  expectation  of  adding  any- 
thing valuable  to  your  own  practi- 
cal knowledge  of  the  subject 

Should  I  only  furnish  a  text  for 
others  to  enlarge  upon,  or  succeed 
in  any  degree  in  awakening  a 
greater  and  more  lively  interest  in 
a  somewhat  neglected  branch  of 
agriculture,  I  shall  be  content. 

Were  I  disposed  to  dwell  upon 
the  past,  and  what  has  been  done, 
rather  than  upon  the  present,  and 
what  ought  to  be,  I  might  gratify 
your  curiosity,  by  claiming  for 
horticulture  an  origin  of  great  an- 
tiquity, anterior  to'that  of  all  other 


forms  of  human  labor,  in. pointing 
you  to  the  account  given  us  in  th 
Book  of  Genesis,  in  which  our  re 
puted  first  parents  are  representee 
as  engaged  exclusively  in  the  culti 
ration  of  a  Garden,  said  to  be  fillec 
with  all  things  that  were  eithe: 
"pleasant  to  the  sight  or  good  fo- 
food.11  their  business  being  "  t( 
dress  and  to  keep  it."  For  augh 
we  know,  had  the  gardener  no- 
contracted  an  unfortunate  marri 
age,  and  by  the  subsequent  mis 
conduct  of  his  wife  lost  his  situa 
tion,  this  business  might  have  re 
maiued  the  sole  occupation  of  mer 
and  women  to  the  present  time. 

I  am  disposed  to  consider  it  as 
dating  back  of  all  other  industrial 
employments,  preceding  stock- 
raising,  domestic  manufactures, 
general  agriculture  and  the  me 
chanic  arts.  Adam  is  indeed  rep- 
resented as  possessing  some  stock. 
of  quite  a  miscellaneous  character 
however,  and  after  his  difficulty,  to 
have  introduced  some  domestic- 
man  ufactures  of  a  very  primitive 
character,  but  as  distinct  branches, 
it  remained  for  his  two  sons  to  en- 
gage in  the  rearing  of  stock  and  in 
general  agriculture  as  a  business. 
For  the  introduction  of  the  me- 
chanic arts,  we  must  look  still  later. 
In  the  result,  however,  the  progress 
of  the  race  in  civilization  has  been 
greatly  promoted  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  more  varied  and  extended 
pursuits. 

But  I  must  yet  claim  for  this  pur- 
suit an  importance  in  its  place,  se- 
cond to  no  other,  whether  we  view 
it  in  relation  to  the  farmer  or  the 
mechanic;  to  the  rich  landholder, 
with  his  thousands  of  acres  and 
abundance  of  means  to  procure  his 
labor  at  the  hands  of  others,  or  to 
the  poor  and  humble  laborer  with 
his  few  rods  of  land  or  without  any 
lie  can  call   his  own  ;  whether  we 
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regard  it  as  a  source  of  rational  en- 
joyment and  pleasure,  or  as  furnish 
ing  tn  all,  a  varied  diet  of  vegeta- 
ble food  tending  to  promote  health 
and  long  life,  ©r  as  an  employment 
to  which  the  leisure  nidm^nts  of  a 
man  may  be  devoted  to  the  im- 
provement of  his  mortal  nature,  or 
as  a  source  of  pecuniary  advan- 
tage, furnishing,  at  a  small  cost,  an 
abundance  of  the  most  healthful 
and  agreeable  food,  at  a  season  of 
the  year  when  the  analogy  of  all 
nature  teaches  us  that  a  vegetable 
diet  is  the  one  most  conducive  to 
.health.  Certain  it  is,  that  a  large 
portion  of  mankind  must  forego 
the  luxuries  of  fresh  fruit  and  veg- 
etables, and  many  of  them  have 
none  at  all  unless  they  produce 
their  own  supplies ;  and  equally 
true  it  is,  that  a  good  vegetable 
garden  is  within  the  reach  of  all, 
except  those  living  in  crowded  and 
populous  cities,  and  in  case  of  the 
owners  of  the  soil,  a  supply  of 
wholesome  fruits  in  their  season. 

Would  we  seek  for  an  occasional 
employment,  equally  adapted  to  all 
classes,  to  men  and  women, to  grown 
people  and  to  children,  combining 
pleasure  and  recreation  with  phys- 
ical and  moral  health,  and  with 
sound  domestic  economy,  the  Gar- 
den is  the  place  where  it  may  be 
found.  In  entering  upon  the  enqui- 
ry, what  are  the  essential  requisites 
for  success  in  the  establishment  and 
conduct  of  a  Model  Garden,  first 
and  foremost,  or  certainly  next  to 
the  possession  or  use  of  a  piece  of 
land,  we  need  to  consider  the  qual- 
ifications of  a  skillful  and  success- 
ful Gardener,  either  to  perform  the 
labor  himself  or  to  direct  and  su- 
perintend the  services  of  others. 
In  this,  I  shall  confine  myself  to 
the  man,  and  permit  me  to  describe 
such  an  one  according  to  my  ideal 
standard. 


(live  me  a  man  who  considers  it 
no  disgrace  to  labor  with  his  own 
hands,  and  t'd  be  employed  in  some- 
useful  occupation,  an  early  riser,  a 
man  6\  inatistrious  I  .ibi's.  who 
fakes  :>  jnsl  arid  rational  v  I  *  * 
life  and  its  proper  objects',  who,  iiv 
his  hours  of  leisure  from  his  regu- 
lar Occupation1,  prefers  to  seek  his 
enjoyment  at  home,  rather  tnan  in 
places  of  public  resort,  and  the  so- 
ciety and  intercourse  of  his  own 
family,  to  the  idle  chat  of  a  curb- 
stone or  bar-room  fraternity,  who 
find  greater  delight  amid  the  works 
of  nature  and  in  watching  the 
winders  of  vegetation,  than  in  the 
dreamy  oblivion  of  a  tobacco  pipe 
by  the  chimney  corner,  who  can 
quench  his  thirst  better  at  his  own 
well  of  pure  and  crystal  water  than 
with  the  vile  and  poisonous  com- 
pounds of  the  whiskey  shops;  in 
line,  a  man  of  high  aims,  who  not 
content  with  what  he  is,  means 
daily  to  acheive  some  high  and  no- 
ble deed,  according  to  his  sphere. 
Such  a  man  (^and  there  are  many 
such),  be  he  never  so  poor,  has  in- 
deed, in  himself,  all  the  elements  ot 
success  in  any  pursuit,  and  though 
he  may  commence  his  work  upon 
the  land  of  another,  will  not  belong 
without  acres  of  his  own. 

Here  let  me  say  that  the  quanti- 
ty of  land  absolutely  necessary  to 
produce  an  abundant  supply  of  seas- 
onable vegetables  and  a  store  for 
winter  nse,  sufficient  for  a  family  oi 
ordinary  size,  if  properly  cultiva- 
ted, is  not  large.  It  need  not  be 
counted  by  acres,  scarcely  by  rod&v 

Few  people  are  aware  how  large 
a  quantity  and  variety  of  vegetable 
products  may  be  obtained  from  a 
few  square  rods  of  land  skillfully 
cultivated.  As  an  illustration,  i& 
has  been  stated,  on  good  authority, 
that  from  one-halt  acre  only,  oi 
good   land,   may  be   produced  sirp- 
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plies  eufficient  for  the  sustenance, 
in  good  condition,  of  one  milch 
cow  for  the  entire  year,  kept  in  the 
stable  and  yard  the  whole  time,  on 
clover,  corn-lodder  and  roots ;  and 
when  it  comes  to  vegetables  for 
man'e  use,  the  quantity  and  variety 
that  can  be  produced  from  that  ex- 
tent of  land  would  appear  incredi- 
ble to  those  who  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  plant  their  seed  and  cul- 
tivate their  plants  scarcely  within 
"hailing  distance. 

In  a  climate  like  that  with  which 
we  are  blessed  here  in  Georgia,  two 
or  three  crops  of  some  kinds  of 
vegetables  may  easily  be  produced 
the  same  season,  and  others  may  be 
made  to  yield  from  early  Summer 
to  late  Autumn,  with  a  large  sur- 
plus over  the  current  consumption, 
lor  winter  use,  and  until  the  return 
of  vegetables  the  ensuing  year.  No 
man  is  excusable  who,  neglecting 
to  provide  an  ample  supply  of  fresh 
and  healthful  vegetables,  diets  him- 
self or  his  family  upon  fat  pork 
and  corn-bread  and  hot.  biscuit, 
through  the  entire  year,  or  chiefly 
in  summer. 

Having  thus  provided  ourselves 
with  a  man  of  the  right  stamp,  for 
a  gardener,  and  a  portion  of  land 
upon  which  he  may  employ  his 
leisure  hours  or  expend  his  skill,  let 
us  next  inquire  into  the  most  prop- 
er method  ot  preparing  the  soil  to 
receive  the  seed.  First  and  fore- 
most, it  should  be  cleared  of  all 
obstructions,  trees,  root  and  branch 
from  the  vegetable  garden,  rocks 
and  rubbish  of  all  kinds,  then  well 
drained  and  the  soil  broken  up  and 
pulverized  to  its  full  depth,  and  the 
sub-soil  well  loosened  and  stirred, 
so  that  the  whole  depth  shall  not  be 
less  than  eighteen  inches,  rather 
more  than  less.  If  the  soil  is  a 
hard  and  stiff  clay,  some  sand  or 
light  loam  may  be  added  to  advan- 


tage, if  sandy  and  loose,  the  re- 
verse. Above  all,  it  should  be 
well  enriched  if  practicable,  with  a 
generous  dressing  of  stable  manure 
well  worked  in,  or  if  that  is  beyond 
reach,  fertilizers  of  domestic  pro- 
duction, of  which  most  persons  can 
procure  an  abundance  upon  their 
own  premises,  may  be  added  by 
degrees.  Here  it  may  be  said,  in 
passing,  that  an  endless  and  exter- 
minating war  is  at  the  outset  to  be 
declared  against  all  the  myriad- 
hosts  of  useless  and  noxious  weeds 
— a  war,  literally  "to  the  knife/* 
thieves  and  robbers  all,  stealing  and 
appropriating  the  food  of  the  cul- 
tivated plants,  crowding  them  from 
their  homes,  or  shutting  out  the 
rays  of  the  beneficent  and  life-giv- 
ing sun-light. 

In  many  a  garden,  or  field  the 
sensitive  ear  of  the  imagination  may 
hear  the  plant,  entitled  to  the  sole 
possession  and  use  of  the  soil,  the 
air  and  the  sun-light,  saying  to  the 
intruding  weeds,  as  the  cynic  Dio- 
genes of  old,  to  one  inquiring 
what  favor  he  could  do  him,  in  his 
narrow  tub — "Get  out  of  my  sun- 
shine." Public  notice  should  be 
posted  on,  around  and  all  over  the 
premises,  "No  intruders  allowed 
here,'"  and  it  should  be  seen  to  all 
the  time,  that  nothing  be  permitted 
to  grow  but  that  which  had  been 
planted.  Attention  to  this  rule 
and  its  unflinching  enforcement,  is 
of  the  highest  importance,  not  only 
to  the  productiveness  ot  the  gar- 
den, but  to  the  ease  and  facility 
with  which  it  may  be  worked.  It 
is  said  that  for  every  weed  that  is 
allowed  to  cast  its  seed  upon  the 
soil,  seven  years  of  continued  labor 
will  be  required  to  expirate  the 
progeny.  The  gardener  or  the  far- 
mer, who  should  sit  quietly  and 
complacently  watching  a  drove  of 
piurs  rooting  among  his    valuable 
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crops,  consoling  himself  with  the 
reflection  that  he  could  take  what 
was  left — the  second  table  after  the 
hogs — would  be  looked  upon  as 
hopeless  insane,  and  the  sooner  he 
abandoned  his  occupation  the  bet- 
ter. Yet  many  a  man,  who  would 
rouse  the  neighbors  and  call  all  the 
boys,  and  set  all  the  dogs  to  clear 
his  enclosure  of  the  intruders  and 
preserve  his  crops,  would  think  it 
nothing  to  look  calmly  and  thought- 
lessly upon  a  troop  of  intruding 
weeds  that  were  sucking  the  life- 
juices  from  his  choicest  plants,  and 
never  dream  of  laying  violent  hands 
upon  them. 

By  constant  watchfulness  and 
care  the  labor  of  extermination  and 
protection  will  gradually  decrease, 
and  with  it,  in  a  corresponding  de- 
gree, the  labor  and  care  required  to 
cultivate  the  crop. 

In  connection  with  the  subject  of 
weeds,  where  they  exist,  and  when 
stable  manures  are  used,  they  will 
continue  to  intrude,  it  may  be  well' 
to  refer  to  their  value  as  a  manure, 
indeed,  all  useless  and  surplus  por- 
tions of  vegetation  growing  upon 
the  land  may  be  put  to  an  excellent 
use,  by  returning  them  to  decom- 
pose beneath  the  soil  from  wdiich 
they  were  taken. 

A  gentleman,  at  one  of  the  meet- 
ings of  our  Club,  remarked  to  me, 
that  he  had  one  of  the  finest  gar- 
dens in  his  vicinity  in  a  high  state 
of  cultivation  for  many  years,  with 
no  decrease  in  productiveness,  simp- 
ly by  returning  to  the  earth,  con- 
stantly, all  portions  of  the  vegetable 
products  not  fit  for  consumption : 
all  pea,  bean,  tomato,  potato  and 
other  vines,  corn  and  cabbage 
stalks,  weeds,  in  fact,  everything 
that  could  contribute  to  the  soil, 
that  essential  ingredient  called  Hu- 
mus, which  had  been  appropriated 
by  the  plants  in  their  growth. 


If,  in  addition  to  this,  every  cul- 
tivator of  a  garden  would  avail 
himself  of  the  domestic  means  of 
fertilization  at  his  command,  he 
would  never  have  occasion  to  com- 
plain of  a  barren  soil  or  scanty 
crop. 

Where  can  a  purer  guano  be 
gathered  than  from  beneath  the 
hen-roost,  it  carefully  preserved 
from  day  to  day '.  What  better 
source  need  be  sought  for  obtaining 
the  potash  required  as  food  for  so 
large  a  variety  of  plants,  than 
from  the  contents  of  the  leach- 
tub,  remaining  after  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  domestic  soap,  and  for 
that  matter,  from  the  washtub  it- 
self, not  the  family  wardrobe,  but 
the  rich  and  nutritious  liquid  that 
remains  from  the  washings  and  the 
soap.  To  these  may  be  added  the 
annual  scrapings  from  the  well- 
protected  vault  of  the  privy,  into 
which,  from  time  to  time  absorbent 
earth  or  a  weak  solution  of  some 
chemical  salt,  capable  of  fixing  and 
retaining  the  valuable  gasses,  has 
been  thrown.  And  finally, it  upon 
the  compost  heap  which  might  be 
thus  accumulated,  we  cause  all  the 
slops  of  the  house,  not  fit  for  hogs 
or  cow,  to  be  thrown,  and  all  bones,, 
refuse  meat,  dead  animals  and  offal, 
to  be  buried,  what  a  treasury  of  the 
richest  fertilizing  material  should 
we  possess  ? 

Should  a  pig  and  a  cow  be  found 
among  the  domestic  possessions, 
and  be  made  to  contribute  of  their 
ability  to  the  common  stock,  not 
only  might  the  garden  be  made 
surpassingly  rich,  but  the  proprie- 
tor himself  would  soon  be  in  a  fair 
way  to  a  happy  competence. 

In  place  of  all  this    thrift  and 
economy,  how  frequently  do  we  find' 
the   domestic  fowls    seeking  their 
nightly  rest  upon  the  branches  of' 
some   friendly    tree,  or    the  drop- 
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pings  allowed  to  accumulate  be- 
neath a  roost,  evaporating  their 
gasses  and  producing  disease  and 
death  among  the  fowls,  and  then 
becoming  dried  and  scattered  to 
the  winds;  or  the  accumulated 
ashes  of  years  allowed  to  remain  in 
unsightly  heaps  in  the  yard,  and 
the  slops  and  bones  and  refuse  of 
the  house  thrown,  as  varied  orna- 
ments, abound  the  door,  or  worse 
yet,  the  place  of  deposit  for  the 
most  valuable  of  all  the  domestic 
sources  of  lertilization.  wheeled 
with  its  open  rear  to  the  line  of  the 
public  street,  affording  read}7  ac- 
cess to  the  neighbor's  swine  to  fat- 
ten on  the  filth,  or  placed  over  some 
water  course  as  it  to  invite  depart- 
ure. What  wonder,  under  such  a 
system,  that  the  gardener  should 
become  disheartened  and  be  found 
anywhere  but  among  his  crops,  or 
that  the  barren  and  neglected  soil 
should  furnish  a  stinted  vegetation, 
or  that  the  children  ot  the  family 
should  grow  up  a  stinted,  pale,  dis- 
eased and  idle  generation. 

But  to  return  to  our  Model  Gard- 
ener, his  plat  of  land  subdued  and 
prepared  by  industrious  hands,  and 
with  a  supply  ot  fertilizing  mate- 
rial, rescued  from  waste  and  skill- 
fully prepared  for  use,  let  us  next 
consider  what  seeds  we  shall  select 
to  put  into  the  ground. 

Here,  every  man  will  be  govern- 
ed, to  a  considerable  extent,  by  his 
own  tastes  or  the  preferences  of  his 
family.  Yet  it  is  quite  true  that 
some  best  and  most  desirable  vege- 
tables are  often  rejected  as  worth- 
less, from  some  early  prejudice,  or 
from  ignorance  of  their  value,  or 
more  likely,  from  some  unfavora- 
ble experience  in  the  results  of  un- 
skillful cookery. 

I  believe  there  are  few  persons 
fully  qualified  to  commence  garden- 
planting,  or  women  t©  do  the  vege 


table-cooking  from  a  garden  of  a 
numerous  variety  of  vegetables, 
until  they  have  provided  themselves 
with  some  practical  treatise  upon 
the  culture  and  use  of  such  vegeta- 
bles and  fruits  as  are  adapted  to  a 
well-furnished  kitchen-garden  ;  and 
if  possible  some  well-conducted  pe- 
riodical upon  horticulture  or  ag- 
riculture, should  be  made  a  month- 
ly visitor  to  the  household.  Most 
treatises  upon  gardening  contain, 
not  only  descriptions  of  the  best  va- 
rieties of  vegetables  suitable  for  a 
kitchen  garden,  and  give  minute 
directions  in  regard  to  their  plant- 
ing and  culture,  but  frequently 
contain  instructions  as  to  the  most 
palatable  and  proper  mode  of  pre- 
paring them  for  the  table.  For 
many  years  I  have  kept  by  me,  for 
annual  consultation,  a  book  of  this 
sort,  entitled  "The  Gardner's  Text 
Book,"  containing  practical  direc- 
tions upon  the  formation  and  man- 
agement of  the  kitchen  garden,  and 
for  the  culture  and  use  of  its  vege- 
tables, fruits  and  medicinal  herbs, 
by  Peter  Adam  Schenck.  There 
are  other  and  more  modern  works, 
which  may  be  an  improvement  up- 
on this  or  better  adapted  to  our 
latitude,  but  I  have  found  this  suffi- 
cient for  my  purpose. 

In  selecting  a  periodical,I  should 
recommend,  as  a  general  rule,  to 
select  one  old  and  long  established 
and  having  a  large  circulation,  as 
of  course,  conducted  by  the  better 
experience  and  having  the  most 
ample  means  to  secure  valuable 
contributions. 

In  the  selection  of  seeds,  no  cat- 
alogue of  vegetables  and  roots  de- 
sirable for  general  cultivation 
would  be  complete  that  did  not 
embrace  a  variety  in  succession 
from  earliest  spring  to  latest  au- 
tumn, and  leave  still  a  supply  for 
winter  use. 
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Instead  of  the  universal  escliel- 
lot,  the  everlasting  turnip  and  mus- 
tard tops,  now,  with  many  people, 
Ibrming  the  sole  supply  of  spring 
greens,  our  skillful  and  well-inform- 
ed gardener  will  have  for  his  first 
early  supply,  the  delicious  and 
healthful  asparagus,  then  the  agree- 
able and  wholesome  rhubarb  or 
pie-plant,  furnishing  an  excellent 
material,  in  its  succulent  acid 
stalks,  for  pies  and  sauce.  Then 
we  have  among  the  early  produc- 
tions, the  lettuce  and  the  radish — 
later,  the  spinach  and  endive,  [f 
planted  the  preceding  fall,  the 
wholesome  union  may  be  among 
the  earliest.  There  are  then  the 
early  sweet  turnip,  and  the  turnip- 
beet,  the  nutritious  and  palatable 
English  pea,  in  its  earliest  and  later 
varieties,  the  snap  and  shelled  bean, 
both  bush  and  running  ;  among  the 
former,  combining  the  best  quali- 
ties, either  for  snap  or  shell  may  be 
named  the  early  red  valentine  and 
and  the  new  waxen  pod,  and  of  the 
latter  the  English  Horticultural 
takes  the  lead,  unless  we  except  the 
mammoth  Lima  or  butter  bean, 
unequalled  for  long  and  prolific 
bearing,  and  in  furnishing  a  fruit 
squally  valuable  in  a  green  and 
dried  state.  Above  all,  the  several 
varieties  of  tender  and  juicy  sweet 
sorn,  for  roasting  and  boiling,  and 
for  preserving,  should  not  be  for- 
gotten, as  a  very  desirable  substi- 
tute for  the  hard,  tasteless  and  in- 
indigestible  field  corn  so  often 
planted  for  this  purpose.  The  cool- 
ing cueumber,  the  table  squash, 
both  scollop  and  crook-neck,  the 
egg-plant,  the  pie-squash,  Hubbard 
and  marrow,  for  later  and  winter 
use,  furnishing  material  for  pies, 
not  inferior  to  the  richest  custard, 
will  all  find  their  proper  place  in 
the  well-furnished  garden.  The 
parsley  too,  and  okra  for  soup,  the 


cabbage,  the  cauliflower,  the  broc- 

coil  and  the  kohl  ral>i,  furnishing 
wholesome  and  nourishing  food  : 
celery,  for  an  agreeable  condiment 
with  the  winter  meats,  the  horse- 
radish, to  give  new  life  and  energy 
to  the  blood  iii  the  spring,  the  fall 
and  winter  beet  and  carrot,  and  the 
delicious  parsnip,  and  the  salsify, 
rivaling  in  its  flavor  the  favorite 
oyster  ;  all  lit  for  winter  and  spring 
use.  By  no  means  is  that  univer- 
sal favorite,  the  tomato,  to  be  omit- 
ted, for  use  on  all  occasions,  and 
for  pickling  with  the  cucumber, 
and  to  be  converted  with  spices, 
into  the  most  healthful  and  palita- 
ble  of  all  condiments.  The  citron 
and  water-melon  to  quench  the 
thirst  and  cool  the  autumn  fever  of 
the  blood,  eaten  and  relished  by  all, 
men  as  well  as  the  bo}'s.  But  this 
enumeration  would  be  surely  in- 
complete, did  I  leave  out  the  rich 
3Tam  and  sweet  potato,  in  their  va- 
rieties, furnishing  so  extensive  an 
article  of  food  in  all  the  Southern 
country,  cooked,  as  it  may  be,  in 
such  an  infinite  variety  of  forms  ; 
and  especially  the  much  neglected 
Irish  potat6,  the  wealth  of  old  Ire- 
land, giving  to  Patrick  a  strength 
of  bone  and  toughness  of  muscle 
and  power  of  endurance  scarcely 
equalled  among  the  nations.  With 
us  it  may  be  made  to  produce  cer- 
tainly two  good  crops,  and  under 
favorable  circumstances,  perhaps 
three,  a  crop  easily  reared  and  read- 
ily preserved  for  winter  and  spring 
use. 

In  some  retired  and  convenient 
corner,  let  there  be,  for  luxury,  a 
small  bed  of  strawberries  of  some 
prolific  variety,  Russell's  Prolific 
and  the  Wilson's  Albany  are  among 
the  best.  Around  the  margin  plant 
a  tew  grape  vines,  trained  to  run 
on  an  inclined  trellis,  so  as  not  to 
I  shade     the      vegetables.      Neither 
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should  the  thoughtful  housewife 
forget  to  place  in  some  shady  nook, 
upon  the  premises,  a  few  hives  of 
the  industrious  and  peaceable  Ital- 
ian honey  bee,  to  furnish  a  store  of 
delicous  honey,  and  to  teach  a  les- 
son of  industry  and  thrift  to  all  the 
household,  Furnishing,  all  the  while 
a  never  wearied  source  of  delight 
and  amusement  for  old  as  well  as 
young  in  watching  their  curious 
and  wonderful  work.  The  same 
hands  too,  will  doubtless  find  time 
to  adorn  the  margins  of  the  paths 
and  avenues  with  bright-eyed  flow- 
ers, picture  frames  of  beauty,  en- 
closing and  adorning  all.  The 
porch,  the  piazza  and  the  rude  cot- 
tage chimney,  with  its  unsightly 
stones,  will  soon,  in  the  march  of 
taste  and  improvement,  be  covered 
with  graceful  climbing  vines,  the 
ivy,  the  wisteria,  the  woodbine  and 
the  bignonia,  with  here  and  there 
a  rustic  trellis  or  post  covered  with 
honeysuckle  and  jessamine. 

To  crown  the  whole  and  complete 
the  luxuries  of  our  little  garden, 
add,  at  the  corners  and  on  the  mar- 
gins opposite  to  the  sun,  and  where 
the  grounds  are  ample,  in  larger 
numbers,  a  few  peach  trees,  early 
and  late,  some  choice  dwarf  pears, 
a  fig  tree  or  two,  and  in  the  shade 
of  some  sheltering  fence,  a  few 
currant  bushes,  and  if  there  is  still 
room,  a  cherry  or  a  plum  tree. 

The  tools  required  for  the  care  of 
such  a  garden,  are  few  and  simple. 
A  hoe,  a  rake,  a  shovel,  spading 
and  manure  fork,  a  light  garden 
cultivator,  a  transplanting  trowel, 
a  pair  of  pruning  shears  or  a  knife, 
a  light  bar,  a  hatchet,  a  wheelbar- 
row and  a  watering  pot,  quite  well 
completes  the  equipment.  Much 
less  than  these  may  answer,  but  a 
small  expenditure  for  labor-saving 
and  suitable  tools  will,  in  the  end, 
pay  well  in  the  ease  and  facility 


with  which  the  labor  may  be  per- 
formed. One  word  more  of  the- 
source  of  supply  for  our  garden 
seeds.  The  annual  purchase  of  so 
ample  a  supply  of  the  seedsmen, 
will  be  found  a  burdensome,  as  it 
is  an  unnecessary  tax.  Care  should 
be  taken  to  preserve  seed  from 
some  of  the  best  plants,  or  from  the 
earlier  fruiting  of  all  annual  varie- 
ties, and  of  biennials,  like  the  beet, 
turnip,  cabbage,  etc.,  a  few  roots 
for  producing  seed  the  ensuing 
year. 

To  prevent  deterioration,  which 
is  likely  to  happen  alter  a  time, 
mutual  exchanges  can  easily  be  ar- 
ranged between  neighbors.  In 
raising  seed,  however,  great  care 
must  be  taken  that  different  spec- 
ies of  the  same  family  be  not  plan- 
ted too  near  each  other,  for  instance, 
melons,  squashes,  cucumbers,  plan- 
ted near  each  other  are  liable  to 
cross  and  mingle  their  qualities  one 
with  another;  so  different  varieties 
of  corn,  cucumber,  tomato,  etc.  To 
avoid  this  difficulty,  an  arrange- 
ment can  easily  be  made  among 
neighbors  to  divide  the  work,  each 
producing  for  seed,  a  few  varieties 
not  liable  to  intermingle,  and  by  a 
mutual  exchange  all  may  be  sup- 
plied. Still,  with  all  the  precau- 
tion that  can  be  observed,  seeds 
procured  in  this  way  will,  in  timer 
deteriorate,  even  if  the  same  local- 
ity and  climate  does  not  in  time 
produce  an  injurious  effect.  For 
this  the  only  remedy  is  to  renew 
the  seed  by  purchase  of  a  profes- 
sional seedsman. 

Few  persons  are  aware  of  the  ex- 
treme care  and  precaution  taken 
by  those  engaged  in  rearing  seeds 
for  the  market.  This,  in  some  cases, 
is  carried  so  far  that  in  producing 
seeds  for  the  market  one  person  is 
allowed  to  produce  but  one  kind  ; 
and  on  farms  devoted  to  seed  rais- 
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ig,  the  related  species  and  the 
ifierent  varieties  oi  the  same  spec- 
is  are  always  separated  from  each 
ther  in  the  most  remote  parts  of 
le  farm.  Of  this  tendency  of 
;eds  to  mix,  one  need  but  plant  in 
ijacent  rows,  the  common  broom- 
)rn,  the  Chinese  sorghum  and  the 
ce-corn,  so-called,  and  then  to 
lant  the  seed  of  each  the  next 
3ar.  The  crops  thus  produced 
ill  be  neither  one  or  the  other, 
nt  will  exhibit  some  of  the  char- 
iteristics  of  all. 

Thus  completed,  made  by  de- 
fees,  our  improved  garden  spot  is 
3fore  us ;  brought  into  existence 
y  the  industrious  employment  of  a 
w  leisure  hours  and  the  expendi- 
ire  of  a  few  dollars,  prepared  to 
trnish  us  with  an  abundant  sup- 
!y,  in  great  rariety,  of  healthful 
id  nutritious  food  for  all  seasons, 
he  family  expenses  have  been 
iduced,  and  yet  the  fare  has  been 
mndant  and  sumptuous.  Its  im- 
)rtance  to  the  poor  man  cannot  be 
iaggerated,  nor  its  value  to  the 
ch  over-estimated.  The  farmer 
ith  his  abundant  crops  of  wheat, 
id  corn,  and  oats,  and  potatoes, 
id  cotton,  has  lived  luxuriously, 
ith  a  great  saving  of  meat  and 
*ead  during  the  producing  season, 
id  an  increased  store  for  winter 
ie  or  for  market. 

The  mechanic  has  been  supplied, 
irough  the  labor  of  a  few  hours, 
A  missed  from  his  shop,  and  the 
ssistance  of  wife  and  children 
ade  better  and  happier  by  the 
Tvice  with  a  varied  and  healthful 
.et  not  otherwise  within  his 
:ach.  And  the  day  laborer,  who 
ills  the  strength  of  his  sinews  and 
ears  out  his  life  in  the  service  of 
-hers,  for  a  dail}r  pittance,  returns 
>  his  home  at  night  to  find  that 
is  family,  by  their  united  labors 
ive  provided  for  their  own  waiits 


and  his,  and  havethua  enabled  him 
to  lay  aside  some  part  of  his  hard 
earned  wages,  in  the  hope  of  one 
day  becoming  an  owner  of  the  soil 
and  an  employer  instead  oi'  the 
employed. 

But  a  greater  good  than  all  this 
has  been  silently  effected,  an  orna- 
mented and  attractive  home  is  be- 
fore us.  Early  rising,  in  the  indo- 
lent has  been  encouraged  ;  the  val- 
ue of  odd  moments  usefully  employ- 
ed has  been  taught  by  an  impress- 
ive lesson  ;  the  children  have  been 
interested  and  employed,  and  the 
boys  kept  from  the  temptations  of 
the  street ;  health  and  good  morals 
have  been  promoted,  and  all  the 
delights  and  enjoyments  of  an  hon- 
est, frugal  and  happy  home  have 
been  secured.  The  young  have 
been  furnished  with  an  endless 
source  of  rational  enjoyment,  in  the 
wonders  of  vegetation,  in  its  pro- 
gress from  the  germination  of  the 
seed  to  the  perfection  of  the  fruit, 
in  all  the  various  stages  of  devel- 
opment, and  age  has  been  relieved 
of  its  burden. 

Gossip, evil-speaking  and  slander, 
to  say  nothing  of  grosser  personal 
liabits,  have  found  a  happy  substi- 
tute. Neatness  and  order  every- 
where prevail  in  the  community. 

In  the  Garden,  and  through  it6 
happy  influence  and  agency,  some- 
thing has  been  done  to  restore  the 
families  of  men  to  the  sources  of 
innocent  delight  and  happiness  so 
foolishly  thrown  away  in  Eden. 

Thanking  you  for  your  forbear- 
ance and  patience,  and  asking  your 
indulgence  for  much  plainess  of 
speecli  in  some  things,  I  leave  the 
subject  for  your  further  discussion 
and  disposal. 


A  strong  tea  of  sage  is  recom- 
mended as  a  certain  antidote  for 
botts  in  horses. 
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VALEDICTORY. 
With  this  issue  of  the  Fakmer, 
ray  connection  therewith  as  Asso- 
ciate Editor  ceases,  and,  in  dissolv- 
ing a  relation  that  I  have  so  pleas- 
antly  sustained  fot   the   past    ten 
months,  I  do  so  with  feelings  of  un- 
feigned regret,  that  a    connection, 
that  has  been  marked  with  the  most 
friendly   intercourse    between    the 
Editor-in-Chief  and  myself,  should 
be  forced  to  terminate,  but  cheer- 
fully when  I   reflect   that    by    the 
present  course,  the  noble  cause,  for 
which  he  has  so  long  and  ably  bat- 
tled, will  now  have  a  centre  of  grea- 
ter radius  <©f  influence  in  which  to 
operate. 


There  is  no  cause,  that  appeal 
more  urgently  to  the  State-pride  and  I 
patriotism,  as  well  as  the  interest' 
of  the    people  of  North  Carolina! 
than  tha*  0f  Agriculture.     It  is  thl  I 
base,  the  bone  and  sinew  of  all  oun 
future  prosperity,  the  developmenl 
of  which  is  the  first  step  towards 
resuscitating     onr       beloved      ok:. 
State. 

Then,  in  taking  leave  of  the  Re-!! 
constructed  Farmer,  I  trust  it$ 
cause  into  the  hands  of  its  present 
management  and  commend  its  pat- 
ronage to  the  good  people  of.  our 
State,  believing  it  has  done  a  good 
work  in  the  past,  and  has  a  still 
nobler  mission  in  the  future. 

E.  R.  Stamps. 

A  CHANGE  OF^^PIJBLIOATION. 
Having  formed  an  association 
with  Messrs.  Stone  &  TTzzell,  of  the 
News,  the  Reconstructed  Farmer 
in  future,  will  be  published  and 
managed  by  them  in  Raleigh. 

We  shall  occupy  the  same  posi- 
tion as  heretofore  as  editor,  o-ivino- 
our  views  honestly  on  all  subjects 
pertaining  to  the  material  prosper- 
ity of  our  country. 

We  purpose  to  write  plain,  prac- 
tical commonsense  articles,  based 
on  observation  and  experience,  in 
order  that  we  may  be  understood 
by  all  who  may  read  them. 

It  shall  be  our  object  to  advance 
the  best  method  of  draining,  plow- 
ing, manuring,  seeding,  cultivating 
and  harvesting,  as  well  as  stock- 
raising  by  the  husbandman. 

We   will  endeavor  to  show  that 
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rtli  Carolina  rmhrare.-;  within 
•  limits,  snch  a  rarity  of  soil  and 
nate,  afc  to  rank  her  one  of  the 
iest  States  in  the  Union,  in  con- 
jtion  with  her  calcareous,  mineral 
d  manufacturing  facilities.  We 
end  to  show,  if  it  be  the  will  of 
d  to  grant  us  strength  of  body 
fl  mind  to  write  our  views,  that 
only  way  to  develop  the  natural 
atness  of  our  State,  is  by  a  com- 
te  change  in  the  present  system 
agriculture,  and  the  education 
our  children. 

Fellow-farmers  and  planters,  this 
pur  aim — an  object  worthy  the 
bition  of  our  day  and  gcuera- 
d,  and  the  sooner  we  can  attain 
the  desired  point,  so  soon  our 
ect  will  be  accomplished.  North 
rolinians,  shall  we  fail  ?  The 
3stion  is  with  you  to  determine. 
J.  R.  Tiiigpen. 


J31F=The  business  of  the  Farmer 
11  hereafter  be  entirely  in  our 
ads,  and  all  letters  pertaining  to 
siness  will  be  directed  to  "  the 
Wishers  ot  Reconstructed  Far- 
e,  Raleigh,  N.  C." 

Stone  &  Uzzell. 
Inly  1st,  1872. 


APOLOGETIC. 
3wing  to  the  delays  consequent 
on  the  removal  of  the  Farmer 
mer  from  Tarboro  to  this  place, 
July  number  has  not  been  is- 
d  as  soon  as  we  expected,  but 
i  shall  endeavor  to  avoid  any  de- 
rs  hereafter. 
The  Horticultural  and  Stock  De- 


partments in  this  number  have  not 
been  attended  k>,  but  these,  as  well 
as  all  other  departments  will  now 
have  our  especial  attention. 

DOINGS   AND    INTENTIONS  ON 
THE    FARM. 

The  readers,  in  the  last  Fabmbb 
were  informed,  that  in  consequence 
of  the  drouth,  our  cotton  was  not 
up.  On  the  18th  of  May  there 
was  a  fine  rain,  and  by  the  25th 
there  was  a  good  stand  of  cotton, 
and  a  sufficiency  of  grass  to  tax  us 
ever  since,  both  physically  and 
mentally  to  the  utmost  capacity. 
As  we  ofttimes  have  said  it  has  been 
a  custom  with  us  to  plant  the  corn 
crop  before  planting  cotton,  in  or- 
der that  all  force  might  be  applied 
to  plowing  and  hoeing  the  corn 
immediately  after  the  cotton  waa 
seeded.  This  year  we  planted  the 
entire  cotton  crop  in  five  and  a  half 
days,  and  as  usual,  worked  the  corn 
over  as  heretofore  described  in  the 
Farmer.  After  the  corn  was  nicely 
worked  out,  we  had  no  cotton  up 
to  work,  therefore,  for  the  first 
time  at  that  period,  the  plows  and 
hoes  had  to  stop  to  wait  for  rain. 

As  soon  as  the  cotton  made  its 
appearance  the  Edgecombe  Cotton 
Plow  was  used,  siding  it  with 
sweeps  off.  About  five  days  after 
the  plow,  the  hoes  followed,  chop- 
ping. Within  three  days  the  plows 
followed  after  the  hoes,  running  in 
the  furrow  first  made,  siding 'the 
dirt  back  to  the  young  plant  that 
was  chopped  off  by  the  hoeman. 
At  this  time,  the  21st  of  June,  the 
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crop  is  nearly  to  a  stand,  and  in 
better  condition  than  was  reasona- 
ble to  suppose  under  the  circum- 
stances. There  has  been  a  sufficien- 
cy of  rain  within  the  last  month  to 
make  a  crop.  On  the  8th  inst.,  there 
fell  a  heavy  rain,  and  on  the  loth, 
one  of  the  largest  we  ever  remem- 
ber to  have  seen. 

To-day  we  lay  by  the  first  piece 
of  corn,  the  third  plowing.  The 
Edgecombe  Plow  is  used  with  large 
point  and  the  twenty  inch  sweep 
on.  This  makes  pretty  work.  One 
bushel  of  pease  is  sowed  to  the  acre, 
with  the  hand  ahead  of  the  plows. 
The  hoeman  follows  after  the 
plows  and  weeds  all  the  stamps  and 
takes  all  the  succors  off.  As  for 
the  cotton,  all  that  remains  to  be 
done  is  to  plow  it  as  often  as  the 
grass  makes  its  appearance,  just 
deep  enough  to  scrape  the  small 
grass  up.  It  will  be  necessary  for 
the  hoes  to  pass  over  and  perfect 
the  stand,  by  taking  all  the  under- 
lings or  puny  stalks,  and  whatever 
of  weeds  the  plow  may  leave. 

Our  second  crop  of  oats  from  one 
seeding,  which  has  been  described 
in  former  numbers  of  the  Fakmbr 
is  harvested,  and  the  grain  is 
equal  to  that  which  took  the  pre- 
mium at  the  fairs  last  Fall.  The 
oats  that  were  seeded  la6t  Spring 
will  be  harvested  in  a  few  days. 
The  crop  is  a  heavy  one.  About 
the  26th  we  intend  to  plow  the  oat 
stubble  in  with  a  bushel  of  pease  to 
the  acre  when  the  oats  are  harvest- 
ed, and  if  we  have  the  same  luck- 
next  year  as  this,   another   crop  of 


oats  will  be  reaped  from  the  oa 
that  are  shattered  over  the  fiel 
It  is  no  small  business  to  produce 
crop  of  pease  and  oats  off  of  th 
land  annually,  provided  the  soil  1 
improved. 

It  is  our  intention  after  tl| 
Spring  crop  of  oats  are  housed 
plow  the  stubble  under  to  peas 
It  may  be  too  late  to  make  mac 
pease,  but  it  will  not  be  too  late  1 
produce  a  heavy  crop  of  vegetab. 
matter  for  the  land. 

By  the  middle  of  July,  we  inten 
to  commence  hauling  vegetabl 
mould  in  our  hog  lots,  in  order  ihi 
food  for  the  next  crop  may  be  saA 
ed,  that  otherwise  would  be  los 
After  this  is  done,  then  haul  all  w 
can  in  the  land  that  is  at  rest.  W 
have  about  500  bushels  put  to  th 
acre  in  a  circular  or  square  shapt 
and  about  twelve  inches  thick.  W 
have  butter  milk  every  day  for  din 
ner,  and  No.  1  butter  at  all  meals 
This  we  mention,  because  we  thinl 
to  be  independent  as  a  farmer,  al 
the  prime  articles  of  necessity 
should  be  raised  at  home.  Ou: 
"better  half"  has  two  bbls.  of  eoaj 
made  by  her.  No  Yankee  soa} 
can  excel  it. 


The  farmers  of  Edgecombe  ueec 
3,500  tons  of  common  fertilizers  oh 
the  present  crop,  at  an   aggregat( 


cost  of  $190,000. 


In  the  neighborhood  of  Golds- 
boro  there  are  twenty  thousand 
peach  trees,  ol  this  number  Hon. 
W.  T.  Dorch  has  six  thousand. 
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:e  statistics  op  cotton 
ihotjld  be  taken  by  each 

{TATE. 

rhe  annexed  exhibition,  the 
%rnal  of  Commerce  says,  "  was 
npiled  with  much  care."  It  will 
seen  that  this  table  extends  from 
25  to  the  close  of  the  year  of 
n,  running  through  a  period  of 
ty-six  years. 

We  said  in  former  articles,  that 
;  Southern  States,  possessing  the 
elligence  they  do,  have  manifest- 
more  profligacy  than  was  rea- 
lable  in  remaining  quiet,  and 
owing  the  speculators  and  capi- 
ist  to  tell  them  how  much  cotton 
W  produced.  This  table  shows 
as  far  back  as  1825,  that  there 
s  a  difference  of  100  per  cent,  in 
i  highest  and  lowest  price  of  cot- 
L  while  in  1S34:  there  was  no 
ference  in  the  price,  as  it  sold  for 
cents  through  the  year.  From 
s  statement,  it  is  reasonable  to 
)pose  that  the  South,  within  the 
t  half  a  century,  has  sacrificed  at 
st  two  thousand  millions  of  dol- 
s.  No  wonder  the  South  was, 
i  is  poor  in  a  commercial  point 
view  in  comparison  with  the 
>rth,  when  all  they  had  to  do  was 
tell  them  how  much  were  pro- 
ced,  and  then  price  and  take  it 
their  own  figures.  In  making 
s  statement  it  was  very  conve- 
rt tor  them  to  tell  you  that  there 
I  a  sufficiency,  or  25  per  cent. 
tre  than  was  necessary  for  the 
rld's  consumption.  The  question 
tnrally  arises,  how  is  this  loss  to 


be  obviated '.  It  can  be  accom- 
plished beyond  a  doubt,  after  such 
a  manner  as  to  take  the  world  out 
of  this  monopoly  ot  Balls  and  Bears 
completely.  Let  the  Legislature  of 
each  cotton  producing  State  enact 
a  law  appointing  an  assessor,  whose 
business  it  shall  be  to  go  to  every 
man's  gin-house  in  his  county,  in 
December  of  each  year,  and  then, 
on  oath  of  the  proprietor,  ascertain 
the  number  of  pounds  of  cotton 
baled  and  unbaled.  Do  this,  and 
this  road  of  gold  over  which  these 
swindlers  have  been  reveling  in 
luxury  will  be,  effectually  blocked. 
Some  may  ask,  do  you  purpose  to 
create  a  salaried  officer  for  this  bus- 
ness  ?  We  do.  It  will  not  cost 
the  producer  over  five  cents  a  bale, 
while  it  is  oftimes  the  case  that 
the  assessment  of  these  swindlers 
cost  us  from  ten  to  fifty  dollars  per 
bale.  Farmers,  ponder  over  this, 
and  demand  of  the  candidates  who 
are  seeking  your  suffrage  to  a  seat 
in  the  Legislature,  to  pass  some 
measure  by  which  our  condition 
may  be  bettered  in  this  respect.  If 
N.  C.  will  adopt  some  such  law,  it 
will  not  be  long  before  every  South- 
ern State  will  follow,  as  they  will 
see  the  propriety  of  such  a  course. 
The  merchant,  doctor,  mechanic, 
and  men  of  every  other  pursuit  can 
organize  for  self-protection,  but 
strange  to  say,  the  farmers  have  not 
combined  for  their  protection,  al- 
though they  are  the  axle,  upon 
which  every  interest  in  the  land 
is  supported.     Farmers,  it  is  time 
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your 

honorable 

position  be 

made 

potent  in 

this  land. 

Year. 

Lowes 

.  Highest 

Year. 

Lowest. 

J  Ugliest 

1825 

13 

27 

1849 

6 

11 

1826 

0 

14 

1850 

11 

14 

1837 

8 

12 

1851 

8 

14 

1S2S 

9 

13 

1852 

8 

10 

1829 

S 

11 

1 853 

10 
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JULY. 

In  this  month  there  is  certainly 
a  glow  of  satisfaction  to  all  who 
have  performed  their  whole  duty 
on  the  farm.  The  small  grain  has 
been  harvested  in  this  latitude,  and 
the  corn  crop  is  nearly  finished,  so 
there  is  an  opportunity  for  all  to 
see  the  result  of  their  labors. 

Doubtless  all,  more  or  less,  ha  ye 
made  mistakes,  wherein  they  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  correct  these 
in  the  next  crop.  To  the  faithiul 
farmer  who  has  drained,  prepared, 
manured,  seeded  and  cultivated 
well,  his  feelings  must  be  pleasant, 
to  see  the  golden  reward  of  his  toil, 
while  the  sluggard  who  waits  un- 
til the  next  week  to  do  that  which 
should  be  done  to-day,  will  reap 
what  he  deserves — a  scanty  sub 
stance  at  best. 

In  ante-war  times,  it  was  .the 
common  custom  after  the  crop  was 
laid  by,  to   have  pigs,  sheep  &c, 


arranged  into  a  general  dinner,  i 
the  neighbors  were  invited.    Ur. 
Ned,  with  banjo  in  hand,    folL 
ed    by    the    negroes,    went   to 
quarters  assigned  them,   aacl   | 
day  to   them    was    more   pleas1 
than  any  day  has  been  since  em' 
cipation.     The    Negro    then    v 
contented    and    happy.     Freed' 
to  them  in  the  way  it  has  beenc' 
ferred,    will     prove    Hie    great1 
curse  that  could  be  inflicted  on  I 
race.     Let  us  take  a  few  holid: 
and  have  a  dinner  from  products 
the  farm  and  garden,  and  at   t: 
dining  let  us  have  our  neighbors 
participate.     There  is  much  to 
gained  by  this,  not  only  in  the  w 
of  pleasant  recreation,  but  exchail 
ing  opinions  on  the  management 
the  farm. 

After  the  holidays  are  over,ify 
have  any  lands  to  clear,  you  will 
well  to  deaden  or  cut  it  down. 
your  stock  quarters  need,  repair, 
will  be  well  to  do  this.  If  t 
weeds  and  briars  are  in  your  fen 
jams,  have  these  chopped  and  cc 
ered  up  in  each  jam.  This  is 
good  time  to  haul  out  vegetal 
moulds  and  swamp  muck  on  yo 
lands  that  are  rest  for  compostir. 
This  will  be,  if  the  water  be  1( 
in  the  earth,  a  good  time  to  cut  ai 
clear  out  canals  and  ditches. 

Every  farmer  should  prepare  1 
land  for  turnips  by  the  last  of  tl 
month. 


The  man  who  has  the  brains  ai 
muscle  and  the  will  to*  work,  w 
succeed. 
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SOW  PEASE. 

After  oats  and  wheat  are  har- 
ested,  every  farmer  should  sow 
no  bushel  of  pease  to  the  acre,  and 
flow  these  in  just  deep  enough  to 
urn  the  stubble  under.  We  have 
very  reason  to  believe  this  will 
iay  handsomely,  not  onl}^  as  a  fer- 
ili/.er,  but  an  abundanee  of  good 
ood  may  thus  be  saved  to  feed  cat- 
3  on  through  the  Winter-  and 
Spring,  by  running  the  vines  just 
icfore  frost  with  the  pease  in  them. 

This  erop "  has  been  too  much 
[eglected  on  all  sandy  and  alluvial 
oils  on  the  Atlantic  slope.  We  are 
onfident  that  we  know  swamp 
ands  in  North  Carolina,  that  if 
>ease  had  been  sowed  broadcast  on 
he  last  plowing  of  each  crop  of 
orn,  or  plowed  in  about  two  or 
hree  inches  deep  after  each  crop  of 
mall  grain,  these  lands  would  not 
ave  deteriorated  as  last  as  they 
id. 

Let  each  farmer  who  has  not  tri- 
d  this  experiment,  save  one  acre 
(mere  he  has  taken  his  oats  from, 
nd  he  will  be  convinced. 


AISE      YOUR     HORSES      AND 
MULES. 

We   have   oftimes   heard   it  an- 

ounced  in  ante-belium  times,  that 

orses  and  mules  could  not  be  eco- 

omically    raised    by    the    cotton 

lanter.     Some    years    before    the 

rar,  through  the  counsel  of  a  far- 

er  who  had  succeeded  better  than 

ost   planters,    we  procured  three 

ares,    and    from    them    we    had 

loung  colts  every  Spring.     With- 


out hesitation  do  we  assert  that  the 
mules  we  raised  were  better  as  a 
general  thing  than  those  we  have 
purchased,  and  we  farther  pro- 
claim, to  raise  those  mules,  did  not 
cost  us  as  mucl\as  those  we  bought,, 
because  the  mares  did  not  perform 
two-thirds  as  much  work  with  as 
without  these  colts.  We  admit,  that 
to  rear  these  mules  and  horses  (for 
we  raised  both)  did  cost  us  some- 
thing, but  by  providing  pasturage 
in  Spring  and  Summer,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  leavings  in  stalls, 
which  the  colts  picked  up,  it  was  a 
gain  of  no  small  item. 

THE  PROSPECT. 

The  crop  prospect  is  not  very 
promising  just  at  this  time,  as  there 
has  been  too  much  rain  for  the 
planters. 

The  cotton  crop,  upon  the  whole, 
is  about  two  weeks  behind,  owing 
to  the  drouth  first,  and  rains  af- 
terwards. A  large  number  of 
farms  are  materially  injured  by  the 
grass. 

The  crop  of  cotton  depends  en- 
tirely upon  the  Fall.  If  there  be 
a  late  Fall  there  may  be  an  aver- 
age crop,  provided  we  have  fine 
seasons  in  July  and  August.  As 
for  the  corn,  this  crop  will  be  a 
short  one,,  as  there  has  been  too 
much  rain  in  connection  with  the 
grass  and  weeds. 


Col.  C.  13.  Killebrew,  Ex-Pres- 
ident  of  the  Edgecombe  Agricultu- 
ral Society,  has  a  cow,  from  which 
he  realizes  one  pound  of  butter  per 
day. 
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STOCK  QUARTERS. 
'The  man  who  consults  his  inter- 
est, will  be  certain  to  furnish  the 
horse'  that  draws  the  plow  and  cart 
six  days  in  the  week  and  on  the 
seventh  pulls  him  to  church,  with 
comfortable  quarters.  As  for  the 
cow,  she  furnishes  milk  and  batter 
while  she  lives,  and  her  hide  and 
flesh  after  death,  consequently,  for 
humanity's  sake,  if  nothing  else,  her 
comfort  should  be  attended  to.  We 
have  written  on  this  subject  oftimes, 
endeavoring;  to  show  how  easily  and 
clearly,  those  dumb  animals  might 
be  provided  for,  and  at  the  same 
time,  what  a  vast  sum  might  be 
saved  in  the  improvement  of  the 
breeds,  as  well  as  the  large  amount 
-of  plant  food  might  be  realized, 
that  is  annually  lost.  This  is  not  all, 
it  does  seem  strange  to  us  that  any 
man  who  believes  in  the  doctrine  of 
accountability,  can  be  well  satisfied 
of  a  cold  stormy  night  when  his 
stock  is  out  on  the  leewTard  side  of 
some  house  or  stack. 


Will  some  of  our  readers  inform 
.ns  what  it  will  cost  to  enclose  a 
field  of  100  acres,  with  a  rail  fence, 
admitting  the  field  to  lay  in  the 
best  possible  shape  and  square  \ 

All  the  yellow  subsoil  clay  land 
between  the  head  of  tide  wrater  and 
the  ledge  of  rocks  in  North  Caroli- 
na, where  there  is  marl,  will  be 
worth  $100  per  acre  within  less 
than  half  century.  This  is  our 
honest  opinion.  Young  men,  re- 
member what  we  say. 


Within  the  corporate  limits 
Tarboro,  there  are  twelve  acres 
cotton.  From  what  we  saw  on  tl 
5th  of  June,  we  should  think  the: 
were  at  least  forty  acres  in  Gold 
boro.  Our  Northern  friends  wi 
send  their  grass  South  next  Sprin: 
and  take  this  cotton  or  its  equiv. 
lent.  Better  been  seeded  to  oa 
and  clover.     "  Cotton  is  King/' 


Wooden  Drains. — Strange  as 
may  seem,  after  all  our  experl 
menting  with  wood  and  the  tiii 
draining  material,  we  are  likely  t 
come  back  again  to  wooden  drain 
of  some  sort  under  peculiar  circun 
stances.  They  are  pronounced  t 
be  on  good  authority,  superior  t( 
as  they  are  far  cheaper  than,  til 
drains,  where  the  wood  is  subjects 
to  the  vapor  of  carbolic  acid.  Bu 
even  without  this  preparation 
wooden  water  pipes,  made  in  thll 
best  manner,  will  last  two  or  thre 
generations  underground.  But  a 
it  regards  the  so-called  Robins  pro 
cess,  it  is  not  applied  to  logs,  bu 
boards,  so  that  the  logs  of  any  per 
ishable  woods  sawed  into  boards 
and  the  boards  subjected  tocarboll 
acid,  formed  into  square  conduct 
ors  and  used  as  drains  upon  farms 
will  last,  it  is  claimed,  "  forever,1 
at  a  cost  of  not  over  a  fourth  or  fiftl 
of  that  for  tile,  a  heavy  article,  am 
expensive  to  farmers  living  at  t 
distance  from  a  manufactory 
Should  this  process  turn  out  to  b 
all  that  is  claimed  for  it,  the  far 
mers  of  the  country  will  find  it  t 
means  of  rejuvenating  their  land 
by  drains,  which,  while  it  will  cos 
but  little,  will  nearly  double  thei 
productive  capacity. —  Germantovn 
Telegra-ph. 

Wheat  bran,  mixed  with  milk,  i 
excellent  standing   food  for  fowls 


::_£ 


POOLE  &  ECU-NTT, 

aunders  <fc  Machinists 


5 


BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND, 

MANUFACTUKEKS  OF 
PORTABLE  AND  STATIONARY 

Steam  Engines  and  Boilers. 

Babcock  &  Wilcox  Patent  Tubulous  Steam  Boilers, 

JAMES  LEFFEL'S  PATENT  AMERICAN  DOUBLL 
TURBINE  WATER  WHEEL, 

SA.W    jf^JSTTD    GRIST    IVT  I  31.  3L,  S  , 

Flouring  Mill  Machinery,  Shafting,  Pulleys  &  Hangers, 

MACHINERY  FOR  WHITE  LEAD   WORKS  AND  OIL  MILLS. 
SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS.  mar'73-iy 


CONTINUED  TRIUMPHS  FOR  THE 

^LTT    PLOW. 


1.  Virginia  State  Agricultural  Society — Silver   Medals   for  each   size,  right   band   and   lef§ 

hand,  from  field  trials  in  August  1871. 

2.  Border  Agricultural  Society,  Danville,  Va. — First    ?remium. 
■3.     Petersburg  Fair — First  Premium. 

4.  Nortb  Carolina  State  Fair — First  Premium 

5.  Georgia  State  Fair — First  Premium. 

Note — The  report  ot  tbe  "Dispatch"  of  this  Plowing  Match  at  the  State  Fair,  says  "It 
is  a  notewortny  fact  that  every  plowman  (some  twelve  in  number)  came  forward  with  a 
WATT  PLOW  to  show  his  skill."  And  this  voluntary  compliment  by  the  plowmen  is  the 
highest  testimonial  ever  awarded. 

From  the  Special  Correspondence  at  Columbia,  S.  C,  Nov.  18th;  1871,  of  the  Charleston 
"Daily  News." 

PLOUGHING  MATCH. 

Across  the  enclosure  in  an  old  field,  a  Plowing  Match  in  progress  was  watched  with  inter- 
est by  a  large  number  of  persons.     The  entries  were  as  follows  : 

I).  B.  DeSassure,  of  Richland,  enters  a  pair  of  farm  mules  and  double  horse  left  hand  Walt 
Plow  against  world. — Nat.  Rountrec,  Plowman. 

J.  M.  Crawford,  Lexington,  enters  a  double-horse  right  hand  Watt  Flow. 

Lcroy  Lewis,  (colored)  Richland,  enters  a  single-horse  Watt  Plow. 

The  above  PLOWS  and  PLOWMEN  each  received  the  highest  premiums  awarded  then 
and  there. 

All  kinds  of  Plows  and  Plow  Castings  and  Agricultural  Machinery  and  Implements  in 
general  use,  kept  on  hand,  with  Excelsior  Reaper  and  Mower. 

A  liberal  discount  to  merchants  »nd  wholesale  dealers 

We  give  highest  market  price  for  good  Scrap  Cast  Iron-     Send  for  circulars  and   price  list. 

WATT  &  KNIGHT, 

mh'73-ly.  No.  1453  (franklin  Street,  Richmond,  Va 
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[For  the  Reconstructed  Farmer. 

The  Reconstructed  Farmer  has 
clone  useful  service  to  the  fanning 
class,  by  showing  the  folly  of  our 
present  law  requiring  all  cultivated 
lands  to  be  tenced.  I  suppose  no 
reflecting  person  can  doubt  that  it 
is*  one  of  the  heaviest  and  most  in- 
excusable burdens  which  the  agri- 
culture of  the  State  has  to  bear.  It 
is  one  also,  which  increases  yearly 
with  the  progressive  dimunition  of 
timber  and  scarcity  ot  labor.  To 
many  persons  living  in  and  out  of 
the  way  portion  of  the  country, 
where  the  supply  of  wood  seems 
inexhaustible,  it  may  seem  ridicu- 
lous to  assert,  that  unless  the  pres- 
ent rate  of  destruction  shall  be  in 
some  way  lessened,  in  a  few  years 
there  will  not  only  be  a  scarcity  of 
timber  for  building  and  fencing, 
and  other  farm  uses,  but  also  for 
fuel.  Nevertheless,  it  is  true.  I 
think  it  will  be  so  as  a  general 
thing  in  Eastern  N.  C.  in  twenty 
years.  In  all  those  countries  of  Eu- 
rope which  are  now  suffering  from 


an  absence  of  forests,  the  want  0! 
them  became  manifest  suddenly. 
The  people  are  taken  by  surprise,  as 
ours  will  be.  It  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive of  what  a  grievous  destitution 
the  want  of  wood  is  to  an  agricul- 
tural countiy.  Conceive  of  the  far- 
mers of  N.  C.  importing  qoal  for 
their  families  and  laborers. 

I  hope  you  will  continue  your 
warfare  against  this  obsolete  and 
disastrous  legislation. 

Our  legislators— few  of  whom 
know  or  care  about  the  interests  of 
agriculture,  but  every  one  of  whom 
is  afraid  to  take  the  initiative  in 
any  measure,  however  useful,  until 
it  has  been  made  popular — will 
never  act  upon  it  until  compelled 
by  the  force  of  public  opinion.  It 
should  be  the  labor  of  every  agri- 
cultural society  to  create,  it"  nec- 
essary, a  strong  public  opinion  in 
favor  of  a  repeal  of  our  present 
fence  laws,  and  to  bring  it  to  bear 
in  the  most  direct  and  forcible  man- 
ner upon  their  county  representa- 
tives. 

Perhaps,  no  reason  why  no  at- 
tempt has  been  heretofore  made  in 
the  Legislature  to  procure  a  repeal 
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or  modification  of  these  laws,  may 
be  that  the  members  do  not  know 
exactly  what  is  to  be  done  for  that 
purpose,  and  whether  any  and  what 
new  legislation  would  be  necessary 
upon  the  abolition  of  the  present  law. 

First.  What  is  to  he  done  in  the 
way  of  repeal  ?  Repeal  the  whole 
of  chapter  48  of  the  Revised  Code, 
entitled  "  Fences.'1  Also  repeal 
section  41  of  chapter  34  of  the  Re- 
vised. Code,  concerning  crimes  and 
punishments. 

Second.  What  new  legislation 
would  then  he  necessary  ? 

1.  Provide  that  the  occupant  of 
any  cultivated  land  may  distrain 
any  cattle  doing  damage. 

2.  That  he  shall  forthwith  carry 
the  cattle  to  the  pound  of  a  pound 
keeper  for  the  school  district. 

3.  Who  shall  immediately  noti'tN 
the  owner  if  known. 

4.  That  the  owner  take  the  heast 
on  paying  the  damages  and  costs,  or 
costs  alone  ;  or  else  it  shall   he  sold 

5.  Fix  the  duties  and  fee?  ut  the 
pound  keeper. 

6.  Provide  a  way  tor  the  sum- 
mary ascertainment  of  the  dama- 
ges to  the  field  by  the  t;espass,  and 
of  any  wanton  or  unnecessary  dam- 
age to  the  beasts  by  the  distrainer, 
which  should  be  set  off  against 
each  other,  as  far  as  they  went. 

7.  Give  an  appeal  to  the  Supe- 
rior Court. 

In  furtherance  of  this  object.  I 
suggest  that  the  State  Agricultural 
Society  get  some  lawyer  amongst 
its  members  to  draw  a  bill  for  the 
purpose,  and  urge  its  adoption  in 
the  next  General  Assembly.  It 
should  also  send  the  foi  in  of  a  peti- 
tion to  every  county  society  and  to 
leading  planters,  to  the  end  of  ob- 
taining the  most  numerous  sub- 
scription possible,  and  presenting 
the  same  to  the  Legislature. 

Pango. 


[For  the  Kreonstructed  Farmer. 
Arboriculture,  or  Tree  Planting-, 

We  live  in  an  "age  of  progress,' 
and  when  this  j)rogressive?iess  is  not 
characterized    by    reckless    adven- 
ture,  or  inconsiderate  go-a-heada- 
tiveness,  it  should  be  duly  encour- 
aged.     New  industries,    affording 
diversified    employment    to    thou- 
sands of    our  inhabitants   are  fre- 
quently springing  up,  and  holding 
forth    tempting    inducements     for 
future  profitable  returns.     Among 
these   new  pursuits,   of  great  pros- 
pective importance  to  our  domesti 
and  national  welfare,  may  be  nam 
ed    that  of  Arboriculture,  or  Tree 
Planting.      Wherever  we  travel  i 
the  older   States    we    behold  larg 
areas, perhaps  exhausted  ami  throw 
out,  where  the   destructive  axe  has 
made  sad  havoc — almost  entire  ex-i 
termination     of  the   original   forest 
growth        European    countries,   we 
are  told,  formerly  suffered  in  a  sim- 
ilar way,  but   feeling  the   necessity! 
of    forest   planting.    England     arid! 
Scotland,  many  a  ears  ago,  zealous  1 
ly  engaged  in  this  useful  work,  and] 
can    now    boast  of   their  extensive  J 
groves   of    majestic    pines,  larches  j 
and  royal  oaks.     Germany    is  alsol 
aroused    on    this    subject,  and   has] 
imported    largely   of  the    seeds    of 
the    valuable  California  Redwood  ] 
(seovoia    sempervireus),    and     the! 
young  forests  growing  from  them  j 
constitute  a  source  of  national  pride  j 
;,nd  wealth.      France,  Austria,  audi 
Russia  also  adopted  at  an  early  day! 
the  same  system  of  fores*  culture, 
and  their  artificial  forests  now  rankl 
among  the    most    valuable  govern-] 
ment    property.      In    this  country! 
systematic  efforts   in   treeplanting  ; 
are  just  beginning  to  develop  them-  ; 
selves,  and  it  is  gratifying   to  note] 
that  in   the  Northwest,  where  im- 
mense forests  have  been  cut  down,  j 
and  rapid  denudation  been  carried 
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on,  we  now  witness  the  most  active 
measures  for  timber  restoration. 
In  Iowa,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Cali- 
fornia and  elsewhere  in  the  West, 
timber  is  principally  grown  from 
the  seeds  ot  native  forest  trees. 
Forty  years  ago  nearly  the  whole 
of  Ohio  was  a  dense  forest ;  now  ;i 
resolution  is  introduced  into  the 
Legislature  of  that  State  to  en- 
courage the  cultivation  of  forests. 
Not  only  the  Prairie  States,  but  the 
arid  plains  beyond  the  Missouri 
are  promising  fields  of  experiment. 
In  the  opinion  of  many  observers, 
extensive  forest  planting  is  chang- 
ing the  climate  and  capabilities  ot 
this  region.  Twenty  years  ago, 
says  the  Agricultural  Report  of 
1870,  before  any  considerable  set- 
tlements were  made,  the  plains 
were  nearly  destitute  of  trees,  and 
vegetation  was  parched  and  scanty* 
but  it  is  now  claimed  that  in  some 
localities  where  farms  have  been 
taken  up.  villages  built  and  trees 
planted,  they  are  clothed  with  ver- 
dure ;  and  river  beds,  which  were 
then  dry,  are  now  covered  with 
constantly  running  water.  A  part 
of  the  city  of  Denver  was  built  on 
one  of  these  ancient  river  beds, 
where  it  was  supposed  that  water 
would  never  flow  again,  but  there 
is  now  d,  constantly  running  stream 
so  large  that  it  has  been  found  nec- 
essary to  bridge  it.  Great  Salt 
Lake  is  said  to  be  seven  feet  higher 
than  it  was  ten  years  ago,  and  is 
constantly  rising."1  In  several  of 
the  Western  States  liberal  premi- 
ums are  given  for  the  encourag-e- 
ment  ot  forest  culture.  In  many 
portions  of  the  South  we  too  often 
see  large  bodies  of  exhausted  lands 
— vulgularly  called  old  fields, 
which  could  be  easily  reclaimed, 
and  covered  in  a  few  years  with  a 
beautiful  growth  of  some  of  our 
most  useful  native   trees.      Among 


these  may  be  named,  the  chesnut, 
black  walnut,  several  species  of 
oak  and  hickory,  black  locust,  ce- 
dar and  tulip  tree,  with  a  suitable 
sprinkling  in  the  lower  situations, 
of  the  elm,  ash  and  maple.  It  is 
hoped  the  Southern  States,  and 
our  Agricultural  Societies  will 
move  promptly  in  this  matter,  and 
thus  not.  only  beautify  our  "  waste 
places"  with  noble  denizens  of  the 
forest,  but  improve  the  sanitary 
condition  of  the  country,  and  ad- 
vance this  new  and  important  in- 
dustrv.  C.  L   H. 

Lincoln  Co.,  N.  C. 
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Stock  Raising-  in  the  South. 

In  reference  to  the  question, 
whether  the  South  is  adapted  to 
stock  raising,  the  Live  Stock  Jour- 
nal says : 

"  The  question  seems  to  be  pro- 
foundly agitating  the  Southern 
agricultural  mind,  and  we  are  sorry 
to  see  many  of  the  most  intelligent 
Southern  editors — men  who  speak 
from  an  intimate  knowledge  ot  the 
South  and  its  resources — disposed 
to  answer  it  with  a  scarcely  quali- 
fied negative." 

To  which  the  Plantation,  (At- 
lanta, Ga.,)  thus  triumphantly  re- 
plies : 

"If  the  South  be  not  a  live  stock 
country, it  must  be  from  some  defect 
in  climate,  or  soil,  or  products,  or 
markets.  Let  us  examine  these 
several  particulars,  as  the  subject  is 
ot  great  importance  to  us.  Our  ex- 
penditures for  hogs,  mules,  horses 
and  cattle,  annually,  are  fearfullv 
great.  They  absorb  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  results  of 
the  cotton  crop.  The  sum 
thus  expended  is  to  be  counted 
by  millions  upon  millions  of  dollars 
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annually.  If  we  can  save  this  sum, 
we  shall  be  by  so  much  the  better. 
If,  however,  there  be  inherent  and 
irremovable  impediments  in  our 
way,  wc  should  know  it,  and  cease 
fruitless  attempts  to  reach  an  unat- 
tainable result. 

''Is  there  anything  in  our  climate 
unfavorable  to  stock  raising  i  If, 
there  be,  it  is  certainly  not 
in  our  winter  climate,  which  is 
mild  and  (pleasant ;  so  mild,  that 
except  in  the  mountainous  portions 
of  the  South,  live  stock  do  not  need 
protection  in  winter,  if  in  the  range, 
or  if  in  enclosed  pastures,  with 
woods  in  them.  It  kept  in 
yards,  they  do  need  protection 
in  bad  weather.  As  a  certain 
amount  of  food  is  necessary  to  keep 
up  animal  heat,  a  less  amount 
of  food  is  necessary  at  the 
South  in  winter,  than  in  the  ex- 
treme cold  of  the  North.  So  far, 
stock  raising'  is,  therefore,  cheaper 
at  the  South  than  at  the  , North. 
We  have  before  referred  to  the  fact 
that  we  exhibited,  some  years  since, 
at  our  State  Fair,  five  three  year 
old  Ayrshire  heifers,  from  stock 
bought  in  Scotland,  of  our  own  se- 
lection, which  had  never  been  hous- 
ed for  a  single  night,  which  had  nev- 
er been  ted,  living  entirely  upon  pas- 
ture, winter  and  summer,  and  which 
had  never  cost  one  cent,  except  their 
salt,  and  the  interest  upon  the  land 
on  which  they  grazed.  These  heif- 
ers would  have  been  considered  a 
fair  average  in  Scotland.  They 
were  raised  not  upon  the  warm 
coast,  or  even  the  middle  cotton 
belt,  but  in  Bartow  county,  more 
than  three  hundred  miles  from  the 
sea,  at  an  elevation  of  one  thousand 
feet  above  it,  and  in  what  is  called 
the  cold  section  of  the  State. 

"  It  may  be  said,  granting  that 
the  winter  climate  of  the  South  is 
favorable  to  stock  raising,  the  sum- 


mer climate  is  unfavorable.  To  cer- 
tain kinds  of  stock,  it  is  un- 
favorable. Very  large  cattle, 
as  the  Durham,  very  large 
horses,  and  the  large  breeds 
of  long-wooled  sheep,  suffer  from 
the  heat.  The  large  breeds 
of  white  hosts  suffer  from 
the  mange.  Whether  this  is 
an  effect  of  climate  or  not,  we  do 
not  know.  But  the  medium  sized 
breeds  of  cattle,  horses,  sheep  and 
hogs,  when  proper  care  is  taken  of 
them,  thrive  as  well  in  our  climate 
ugin  any  with  which"  we  are  famil- 
iar— this  familiarity  includes  both 
the  Northern  and  European  cli- 
mates. A  Devon,  Ayrshire  or  Al- 
derney  cow,  a  thorough  bred  or 
Morgan  horse,  a  Merino  sheep,  and 
a  Berkshire  or  Essex  hog,  with 
proper  treatment,  will  thrive,  as 
well  in  the  South  as  in  any  part  of 
the  world.  Two  classes  of  these 
animals  seem  to  find  their  natural 
'habitat*  in  the  South— the  one  the 
thorough  bred  horse,  the  other  the 
Merino  sheep— the  one  snuffling 
the  sweet  South  wind,  redolent  of 
spices  from  'Araby  the  blest ;'  the 
at  her  rejoicing  in  the  same  fervent 
sun  which  shines  upon  Arragon 
and  Castile.  The  source  from  which 
this  vast  country  should  derive  its 
supply  of  these  two  classes  of  ani- 
mals, more  ancient  in  their  pedi- 
grees than  the  date  of  the  birth  of 
Mahomet,  or  the  reign  of  the  Moors 
should  be  from  the  Southern  States. 
"It  has  been  debated,  from  time 
immemorial,  among  the  breeders, 
whether  it  is  most  profitable  to 
raise  large  or  small  animals- — wheth- 
er it  requires  more  food  to  raise 
one  animal  of  a  given  weight  of  a 
large  kind,  than  two  to  the  same 
weight  of  a  smaller  kind — whether 
it  costs  more  to  raise  two  Merino 
wethers,  weighing  one  hundred 
pounds  each,   than    one   Cotswold 
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wether    weighing     two     hundred 
pounds. 

"In  this  unsettled  condition  of 
the  question,  we  conclude  that  We 
have  the  right  to  say  that  the  cli- 
mate, Which  is  not  adverse  to  the 
rearing  of  the  middle-sized  domes- 
tic animals,  is  not  unsuitable  to 
profitable  stock  raising. 

''Thirty  years  since,  we  removed 
from  Baldwin  Co.,  in  Middle  Geor- 
gia, then  to  Cass,  now  Bartow  Co., 
mainly  with  a  view  to  sheep  rais- 
ing. This  long  experience  has 
convinced  us  that  we  were  guilty 
of  great  error.  With  our  present 
knowledge,  we  should  have  remov- 
ed to  a  point  as  far  South  in  the 
State  as  would  be  consistent  with 
health.  It  is  a  deal  cheaper  to 
provide,  so  far  as  live  stock  is  con- 
cerned, against  a  hot  summer  than 
a  hard  winter.  In  the  one  case 
benignant  nature  gives  us  trees 
without  cost  ;  in  the  other,  Penn- 
sylvania barns  make  a  large  de- 
mand upon  the  pocket.  There  is 
nothing-  in  the  Southern  climate, 
taken  as  a  whole,  including  the  ad- 
vantage of  winter  as  well  as  the 
drawback  of  summer,  adverse  to 
successful  and  lucrative  rearing  of 
the  several  kinds  of  live  stock  most 
useful  to  man. 

"  Is  there  anything  in  the  soil  ? 
We  hare  every  conceivable  variety 
of  it — mountain  and  valley,  hill 
and  dale ;  every  variety  of  geolog- 
ical formation— tertiary,  cretace- 
ous, secondary  and  primitive.  We 
would  not  put  heavy  cattle  upon 
our  thin  mountains,  or  sheep  upon 
our  fat  rice  fields  ;  but  the  moun- 
tains would  be  very  good  for  the 
sheep,  and  the  rice  fields  for  the 
cattle.  In  short,  we  have  varieties 
of  soils  and  exposures  suited  to 
every  variety  of  live  stock. 

"  Is  there  any  deficiency  in  the 
products  of  the  soil  ?    The  food  for 


live  stock  consists  of  the  grains,  the 

grasses   for  hny,  and  pasture   and 
root  crops. 

As  to  the  grains  at  the  South 
the  products  per  acre  have  been 
ordinarily  moderate,  except  on  rich 
bottom  lands.  The  capacity  of  the 
soil  for  the  production  of  cereals, 
with  good  manuring  and  skillful 
culture,  has  been  proved  to  be 
equal  to  that  of  any  portion  of  the 
United  States.  !n  fact,  the  largest 
corn  product  on  record,  is  that  of 
Dr.  Parker,  near  Charleston,  S.  C. 

"As  to  hay,  we  will  venture  the 
following  assertion  :  We  may  se- 
lect an  acre  of  the  best  timothy 
and  clover  meadow  in  New  York 
or  Ohio,  and  at  the  same  time  an 
acre  of  upland  in  Middle  Georgia, 
properly  prepared  and  well  set  in 
lucerne,  and  the  product  of  the 
Georgia  acre  will  be  superior  in 
quality  of  hay,  and  fully  double  the 
quantity  of  the  New  York  or  Ohio 
acre.  This  assertion  is  made  with 
a  full  knowledge  of  the  capacities 
of  both.  Thus  far  the  North  has 
been  unable  to  grow  lucerne  suc- 
cessfully. Besides,  lucerne,  clover, 
timothy  and  herd's  grass  grow  per- 
fectly well  at  the  South,  in  most 
localities  where  the  ground  has 
been  sufficiently  manured — the  ex- 
ceptions are   our  very  sandy  lands. 

"The  artificial  grasses  are  injured 
by  our  summer's  suns.  Blue  grass 
and  white  clover,  for  instance, 
which  are  green  during  autumn, 
winter  and  spring,  almost  disap- 
pear in  a  drouth  in  August  ;  the 
fall  rains,  however,  revive  them. 
Our  loss  at  mid-summer  is  more 
than  compensated  by  onr  gain  in 
winter.  After  grain  harvest,  we 
have  crab  grass,  which  abundantly 
supplies  the  gap.  So  far  as  good 
pasture  is  concerned,  we  have  more 
of  it,  including  winter  and  sum- 
mer;  than    sections  North    of  us 
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which  are  considered  to  be  well 
adapted  to  stock  raising.     We  are 

decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  it  is 
in  our  power  at  the  South,  with 
proper  preparation,  to  raise  a  horse 
or  mule  colt,  a  calf,  or  a  sheep,  at 
one-half  the  necessary  cost  at.  any 
point  North  of  Virginia.  We  do 
not  include  hogs,  because  they  re- 
quire so  much  grain,  and  it  requires 
labor  to  make  grain. 

"The  market  it  would  be  impos 
sible  to  glut.  If  the  whole  South 
should  abandon  cotton  and  devote 
itself  to  raising  cattle,  ot  course 
there  would  soon  be  an  excess. 
But  the  South  will  never  abandon 
cotton.  It  would  1)8  a  folly  for  it 
to  do  so.  But  it  in  connection 
with  cotton  it  should  devote  a  reas 
onable  attention  to  stock  raising, 
there  would  be  no  trouble  in  dis- 
posing of  the  surplus,  after  supply- 
ing our  own  wants. 

"The  difficulty  in  stock  raising 
at  the  South,  is  not  in  the  climate 
or  soil,  or  products  or  markets,  but 
in  the  habits  of  the  people. 

"At  the  North  it  is  considered  a 
tolerable  profit,  in  pasturing  live 
stock,  if,  after  all  expenses  are 
paid,  the  manure  is  left  clear.  Be- 
fore the  war  manure  was  no  object 
to  us.  When  a  piece  of  land  was 
worn  out,  we  could  clear  some 
more  land  or  move  West,  the  negro 
being  our  capita!.  The  mass  of 
planters  preferred  putting  their 
horse  lots  on  the  hill  side,  so  that 
the  rain  might  keep  them  clean. 
Now  we,  in  this  one  State  of 
Georgia,  have  paid  $10,000,000  for 
fertilizers  in  one  year.  What  a 
change  !  A  large  portion  of  this 
amount  might  have  been  saved  by 
a  judicious  system  of  stock  raising. 

"The  live  stock  on  a  plantation 
have  usually  been  regarded  as  a 
mere  incident  of  it.  We  needed 
some  butter  and    milk,  some  wool, 


many  raised  their  own  pork,  and  a 
few  some  fine  colts  for  a  fancy. 
But  there  was  no  such  thing  as 
raising  stock  for  profit,  as  we  raised 
cotton.  It  was  not  a  business. 
Our  live  stock  were,  therefore,  us- 
ually much  neglected.  And  this 
neglect  has  caused  the  impression 
that  the  South  is  not  a  live  stock 
country. 

"Let  a  man,  whose  business  it 
has  been,  in  a  colder  climate  to 
raise  live  stock,  come  out  to  the 
South  and  take  hold  of  a  Southern 
plantation,  and  bestow  upon  his 
stock  the  same  care  to  which  he 
has  been  accustomed,  and  he  will 
be  amazed  at  the  difference  in  favor 
of  the  South. 

"It  is  impossible  to  discuss  this 
subject  fully  in  a  single  newspaper 
article.  It  must  receive  continued 
reference,  elucidation  and  discus- 
sion. We  must  adopt  a  mixed  hus- 
bandry. While  cotton  will  be  and 
ought  to  be  our  leading  market 
crop,  there  are  other  branches  of 
farm  labor  which  are  as  essential  to 
really  successful  cotton  culture 
(which  involves  the  steady  improve- 
ment of  the  soil),  as  the  sills  of  a 
house  are  necessary  to  the  super- 
structure. We  must  not  only  grow 
the  grains  and  the  grasses,  but  also 
sufficient  live  stock  to  supply  our 
wants  and  the  Southern  market. 

"In  reviewing  what  we  have 
written,  we  find  that  we  have  omit- 
ted to  say  anything  of  root  crop  for 
stoak.  In  regard  to  one  of  them, 
we  have  space  only  to  sa}r  that  the 
turnip  can  be  folded  or  fed  off  on 
the  ground  with  sheep  at  the  South, 
according  to  the  English  practice  ; 
an  advantage  impossible  in  a  coun- 
try in  which  the  ground  re- 
mains frozen  during  the  winter.  If 
the  South  be  not  a  stock  country, 
we  can  see  no  reason  for  it. 
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Breeds  of  Farm  Animals  for  Hilly 
Regions. 
Mr.  W.  S.  Hand,  of  Lewis  coun- 
ty, Kentucky,  gives  the  result  of 
his  experience  in  raising  cattle  and 
sheep  in  different  localities.  In  1800 
he    removed  from    Mason   county, 
which  ia  comparatively  level  and  of 
a  limestone  soil,  to   Lewis   county, 
which  is  mountainous  and  its  soil  a 
sandy  loam.     In  the  latter  he  found 
the    poorer    grazing    compensated 
tor,  in  part,  by  the  beneficial  effects, 
of  pure,    soft,    running    water,    as 
contrasted  with  the   deleterious  ef- 
fects of  the  hard  and  still  water  of  j 
the  former.     Finding  in  the  county 
no  other  than   small  native  stock,  j 
he  procured  a  large  short-horn  bull  | 
of  pure  blood.     The  result  was,  that 
nearly  all  the  native  cows  put  to 
him  needed  assistance  in  calving, 
and  in   many  cases  both  cow  and 
calf  perished.     Moreover,  the  bull 
proved  to  be  too  heavy  and  clumsy  { 
for  grazing   on  a   mountainous  re-  j 
gion,  and    finally    died    in    conse- 
quence of    falls    and   sprains.     A 
large,  short-horn    cow  met   with  a  j 
similar  fate.     Mr.   Hand   observed 
that  the  light  Alderneys,  and  espe- 
cially the  light  and  nimble  Devons, 
requiring  less  food  and  less  travel- 
ing, as  well  as  having  less   weight 
to  carry  about,  would  satisfy  their 
wants  by  feeding  a  few  hours,  and 
then  lie  down  and  ruminate  as  long. 
Alternating  in   this    way   through 
the  day,  at  its  close  they  would  be 
plump  and  unwearied,  whereas  the 
heavier   cattle,  having   to  toil  and 
climb  all  da\  in  ineffectual  endeav- 
ors  to    satisfy    their  larger  wants, 
would  look  gaunt  and  wearied  out. 
His  conclusion  is,    that  the  smaller 
and    nimbler    species,    particularly 
the  red  Devons,  are  the  most  profi- 
table     for    mountainous    grazing, 
while  the  short-horns  and  kindred 
species  are  most  desirable   for  fer- 


tile plains.  He  had  a  somewhat 
similar  experience  with  sheep.  With 
a  view  to  improve  the  mutton  and 
wool-bearing  and  fattening  quali- 
ties of  the  very  small  but  hardy, 
fleet  native  sheep  in  the  county,  he 
crossed  them  with  South  Downs 
with  very  satisfactory  results.  .But 
an  attempt  to  cross  this  improved 
grade  with  Cotswolds  resulted  in 
the  same  difficulty  that  occurred  in 
crossing  large  with  small  cattle. 
The  lamb,  at  the  time  of  birth,  was 
so  larire  that  in  many  cases  both  it 
and  its  dam  perished.  He  claims, 
however,  to  have  succeeded  in 
breeding  a  flock  of  mixed  blood,  in 
which  the  best  qualities  of  the 
South  Downs,  the  Cotswolds,  and 
the  natives  are  united. 
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Clover  as  a  Manure  for  "Wheat. 
As  the  idea  still  prevails  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  that  because  clo- 
ver contains  a  large  amount  ot 
some  ot  the  best  fertilizing  sub- 
stances, it  must  be  very  exhausting 
to  the  soil,  I  am  very  glad  to  be 
able  to  condense  the  following  from 
a  recent  lecture  by  Dr.  Toelcker, 
than  whom  there  is  no  better  sci- 
entific authority. 

In   connection    with    other    field 
experiments,    one  was   undertaken 
to  investigate  the  causes  of  the  ben- 
efits of  growing  clover  as  a  prepar- 
j  ative   crop  for  wheat.     It   is  well 
known  in  England,  that  if  farmers 
can  succeed  in  growing  a  good  crop 
j  of  clover,  they"  are  almost    certain 
I  to    get    a    good    paying    crop    of 
j  wheat.      All    agricultural    matters 
!  depend  on  each  other.     If   we  can 
j  enable  the  farmer  to  produce  gopd 
i  crops  of  clover,  we  shall  place  him 
j  in  the  very  best   position  to  obtain 
i  paving  crops  of  grain.     Hence,  it 
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is   concluded    that    the   very   best 
preparation,  the  very  best  manure', 
is  a  good  crop  of  clover.     "  Now, 
at  first  sight  nothing  seems  more 
contradictory  than   to  say  that  you 
can  remove   a  very  large  quantity 
of  both  mineral  and  organic  food 
from  the  soil,  and  yet  make  it  more 
productive,    as  in   case   of    clover. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  a  fact,  that  the 
larger  the  amount  of  mineral  mat- 
ter you  remove  in  a  crop  of  clover 
and  the  larger  amount  of  nitrogen 
that  is  carried  off  in  a  crop  of  clover 
hay,  the  richer  the  land  becomes." 
This,  it  is  said,  is  a  strange  chem- 
ical anomaly,  which  cannot  be  dis- 
carded, and  which    invites  investi- 
gation—-an   investigation   that  has 
occupied  more  than  ten  years.  But 
only  during  the  past  season  has  Dr. 
Yoelcker  been  able  to  explain  thor- 
oughly the  strange  anomaly  that  is 
presented  by  the  growth  of  clover 
as  a  preparative  crop    for  wheat. 
The  explanation  is  simple,  though 
puzzling  when  the  chemical  points 
are  not  understood.     In  a  chemical 
point  of  view,   clover  is    the    most 
exhausting  crop  that  can  be  grown; 
whilst   in    a   thoroughly   practical 
point  of  view,  it  is  the  most  resto- 
rative crop,  and  the  best    prepara- 
tion for  wheat  that  can  be  grown. 
The  large  amount  of  mineral  mat- 
ter, and  of  nitrogen,  removed  in  a 
crop  of  clover  hay   is   given.     On 
comparing  this  with*  what  is  remov- 
ed by  a  crop  of  wheat,  it  is  found 
that  in  a  clover  crop  there  are  fully 
three  times  as  much  mineral  matter, 
and  more  than  six  times  as   much 
nitrogen     removed,    as      there    is 
in  a  crop  of  wheat.     It    might  be 
expected,that  clover,  which  removes 
so   much    nitrogen    from    the  soil, 
would  be  benefitted  by  nitrogenous 
manures ;    but  the  reverse  "is    the 
case.     Wheat  is  benefitted  by  such 
manures;  but  this  is  not  the  case 


with  clover,  which  is  m©st  benefit- 
ted by  mineral  manures  ;  and  not-! 
withstanding  the  large  amount  re- 1 
moved,  leaves  the  land  much  richer 
in  these  matters  than  it  was  before 
growing  clover.     By  growing  clo-  j 
ver  a  vast  amount  of  mineral  mat-  j 
ter   is  brought  within    reach  and  i 
rendered   available  to  the  roots  of) 
the    grain    crops,    that    otherwise 
would  remain  in  a  locked  up  condi- 
tion.    Clover,  by  means  of  its  long 
roots,  penetrates"  a  larger  mass  of 
soil.     It  gathers  up,  so  to  speak,  the 
phosphoric  acid,  and  the  potash  dis- 
seminated throughout  the  soil ;  and 
when  the  land   is  plowed  and  the 
roots  left  in  the  surface,  they  leave, 
in  an  available  condition,  the  min- 
eral   substances  which    the  wheat 
plant  requires.     And,  while  a  large 
amount  of  such  matter  is  removed 
in  clover,  still  the  amount  rendered 
available,  and  left  tor  the  succeed- 
ing crop  of   grain,    is    very  much 
larger  than   the  quantity  removed 
in  the  clover  hay. 

The  accumulation  of  nitrogen  af- 
ter the  growth   of  clover  is  also  ex- 
tremely   large.      Even    when    the 
crop  is  small  the  amount  left  in  the 
surface  soil   amounts  to  tons  ;    and 
the  better  the  clover  crop  the  great- 
er the  accumulation  of  nitrogen.  In 
experimenting    to    determine    the 
amount,  it  was  found    that  wheat 
was  much  the  best  where  the  clover 
was  largest,  and  that  it  was  due  to 
the  accumulation  of  nitrogen  that 
the  wheat  grew  so  much  more  lux- 
riantly.     Another  experiment  was 
made  to   ascertain    whether   there 
was    more  nitrogen  left  in  the  soil 
after  the  clover  was  cut  twice,  than 
when  it  was  mown  once  and  allow- 
ed to  go  to  seed.     Generally  crops 
are  most  exhausting  when  allowed 
to  go  to  seed.     But  in   clover  we 
have  a  remarkable  exception  to  this 
rule,  as  it  is  found  that  after  grow- 
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ng  clover  for  seed,  a  very  much 
forger  quantity  of  nitrogen  remains 
n  the  surface'  soil,  than  when  the 
ilover  is  mown  twice.  It  was  also 
.scertained  that  when  you  feed  oil* 
•lover  by  sheep,  while  it  is  still 
roung,  and  everything  is  returned 

0  the  soil,  the'  land  is  not  in  so 
rood  condition  as  when   clover  hay 

1  taken  off.  This  is  against  all 
•eason,  but  the  positive  evidence  of 
;he  clover  fields  ought  to  be  conclu- 
de. Those  practically  acquainted 
tvith  the  subject  must  have  seen 
-hat  wheat  was  not  so  good  where 
3lover  was  fed  off  quite  young,  and 
that  the  best  crop  of  wheat  is  pro- 
duced where  clover  went  to  seed. 
Dr.  Yoelcker  has  *'  repeatedly  and 
repeatedly  seen  it." 

Much  ot  the  accumulation  of  ni- 
trogen is  due  to  the  clover  leaves  ; 
uwhen  we  grow  clover  for  seed,  the 
leaves  continually  drop   and  enrich 
the  surface  soil."  The  clover  plants 
take  the  nitrogen  from  the  atmos- 
phere and  convert  it  into  their  own 
substance,  which,  on  decomposition 
of  the  clover  roots  and  leaves,  pro- 
duces abundance  of  ammonia.     In 
reality   the    growing   of   clover  is 
equivalent,   to   a   great  extent,  to 
manuring  with   Peruvian  Guano  ; 
there  is  a  larger  amount  of  nitrogen 
accumulated'  in    the    first    six  or 
twelve  inches  of  soil  than  there  is 
in  the  heaviest  dose  of  guano  that 
any  person  would  think  of  using. 
Tlie  total  quantity  of  nitrogen  cal- 
culated for  twelve  inches  ot  soil  on 
an    acre,    amounted,  in    the    field 
mown  twice  for  hay,  to  5,249-^  lbs.; 
whereas  the  amount  where  the  field 
was  cut  once   and  then  allowed  to 
so   to    seed,  was   8,126^  lbs.— the 
fatter  having  an  excess  amounting 
to  3,592  lbs.'    There  were  also  more 
roots  where  the  clover  went  to  seed. 
Dr.  Yoelcker  has  frequently  been 
struck  with  the  remarkably  luxuri- 


ant   appearance    of    wheat    sown 
where  a  heavy  crop  of  clover  had 
been  removed  from  the  Land.     At 
first  it  was  doubted,  hut  at  last  he 
was  obliged  to  confess  that  it  inva- 
riably follows  when  you  get  a  good 
crop  of  clover  that  you  get  a  good 
crop     of      wheat.'  An     enormns 
amount    of    nitrogenous     organtic 
matter  is  left  in  the  land  after  the 
removal   of    the   clover    crop,  and 
this  gradually  decays  and  furnish- 
es ammonia,  which,  at  first,  during 
the  colder    months  of  the  year,  is 
retained  by  the  well  known  absorb- 
ing properties  which  all  good  wheat 
soils  possess.     Investigation  shows 
that  ammoniacal   salts  in  the   soil 
are   rapidly   transformed    into    ni- 
trates.    As   ammonia  is  gradually 
formed   by   the    decomposition    of 
clover,  it  'is  much  better  saved    by 
the  large  amount  of  vegetable  mat- 
ter thus  left  in  the    soil.     So  the 
benefit  derived  from  the  growth  of 
clover  is  very    much  greater  than 
can  be  secured  by  a  direct  applica- 
tion of  nitrate  of  soda.     The  latter 
is    not   retained   in    the    land,   not 
even  in  clay  soils,but  passes  through 
like  a  sieve.     But  while  nitrate  of 
soda  may   be  readily   washed  out 
of  the  soil,  the  principal  advantage 
of  clover  roots  and  leaves  is,   that 
in  decay  they  furnish  a  continuous 
source  from  which  nitrates  are  pro- 
duced for  the  use  of  growing  plants. 
If  some  nitrates  pass  off,  there  is 
an  enormous  accumulation   of  de- 
caying  organic    matter   left.     The 
clove? roots  and  leaves  are  not  all 
at  once  changed  into   ammonia,  as 
there   is    a    gradual  but    complete 
series  of  chemical  transformations, 
which   is   highly  conducive  to  the 
o-radual    development  of  fertilizers 
from    the  clover  plant.     Whereas, 
by  using  nitrate  of  soda  there  is^a 
risk  of  having  it  washed  away.     So 


there  is  more"  certainty  of  growing 
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a  good  crop  of  wheat  through  the 
instunientality  of  clover,  than 
through  the  direct  supply  of  nitrate 
of  soda. 


Can  Land  be  Made  too  R  ich  ? 

It  can,  in  two  respects.     One  is 
the  loss  of  the  interest  in  the  in- 
vestments;    the  other   the   dispro- 
portion between  the  soil  proper  and 
the    manure    added,    the    manure 
overbalancing    it.     Thus   in    clear 
manure,   crops    cannot    be   raised. 
The  exact  proportion  of  manure  in 
any  soil,  to  give  it  its  highest  effi- 
ciency, it  is  difficult  to  determine. 
As  soils  differ  so  much,  and  as  anal- 
ysis is  not  satisfactory,  test  must  be 
the   reliance.     An     ordinary   soil, 
long  in  use,  principally  by  the  plow, 
will  bear  a  large  amount  ot   barn- 
yard manure,  which  is  the  best  that 
can  be  applied,  as    it  contains  all 
the  ingredients  of  the  plant.     This 
mixed  (of  course   thoroughly)  with 
the  soil,  should  be   well  rotted,  so 
as  to    work  more   advantageously. 
If  it  make  the  soil  light,  puffy,  'it 
will  not  do.     Soil  requires  a  certain 
degree  of  compactness,  hugging  the 
roots  ot  the  plant,  and  preventing 
its  drying  out.     This  is  its  mechan- 
ical quality,  and  is  important.  Hav- 
ing sufficient  weight  and  compact- 
ness, we  never  have  known  land  to 
be  made  too  rich    by  barnyard   or 
stable  manure  alone.     In  our  prac- 
tice with  various   amounts    of   ma- 
nure of   this  kind,   we  have  found 
this  the  experience.     And  this  pays 
probably  the   best,  as  it  gives  the 
largest  yields  and  the   surest  crops, 
with  not  an  excess  of  manure,  save 
only  as  it  benefits   the  mechanical 
and  other    properties  of    the   soil. 
Manure  makes  warmth, attracts  and 
retains  moisture,  mellows  the  soil, 
keeps  it  mellow,  so  as   to   invite  in 
the  air,  and  prevents  the  frost  from 
acting  so   severely  ;  and  such  land,  i 


with  good  drainage  below,  passes 
off  the  surplus  water  more  readil 
— hence  the  land  to  withstand  bot 
the  wet  and  the  drouth.     All  thes 
are    important    properties,    whici 
the  manure — barnyard  manure— i 
the  main  agent  in  securing.     Thu 
not  only  fertility  is  to  be  aimed  a' 
— there  wants  something  considers 
ble  besides.     It  is  not  therefore  i 
loss  of  interest  to  have  a  soil  highb 
charged   with  manure,  as  h/gh  saj 
as  it  will  bear,  above  which  to  ap' 
ply    it  would  be   no    benefit,   Ion, 
rather  a  hurt,  the  point  to  guide  m. 
being  that  there  is  a  sufficient  pro 
portion    of  clay  and  sand  to  give 
that  weight  and  compactness  nec- 
essary   to    the    best    condition    olj 
growth.     But   this    wealth  should, 
not   be  carried  too  deep — only  soj 
far  as  necessary  to  a  full  root  bed. 
This  in  trees  and  shrubs,  of  course 
will  require  more  depth,  but  then 
also   less    wealth.     So   the  grasses 
need  comparatively   a  thin  layer,  a 
few  inches  sufficing.      The  grains 
require  perhaps  a  little  more.  Corn 
will  do  better,  with  more  depth,  as 
in  the  deeply  rich  soil   of  bottom 
lands.     The  same  is  the  case  with 
clover  and  with  root  crops.    Wheat 
will  bear  six  to  eight  inches  depth. 
The  same  soil  will  not  do  for  grass 
and    for  trees,  nor  for  grain  and  a 
root  crop — not    but  that  the  grain 
would    do    well,    but  it  would  do 
equally   well  on  less  depth.     The 
best  root  crop  we  ever  knew  was 
one  of  carrots,  where  rotten   horse 
manure  (a  heavy  coat)  was  turned 
down  to  the  full   capacity  of  the 
plow.     The  weight  of  the  growth 
was  the  latter  part  of  the  season, 
when  the  manure  was  fully  reached 
and  fed  upon.     Had  the  upper  part 
of  the  land  been  equally  well  en- 
riched, there  would  doubtless  have 
been  a  still  better  crop. 

I    have  never    experimented    in 
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i  respect  with  concentrated  for- 
mers, such  as  hen  dung,  human 
rements,  bone  dust,  &c,  but  I 
snine  with  a  well  balanced  basis 
clay  and  sand,  a  large  quantity 
I  be  used  to  advantage  where 
soil  has  been  badly  run  and  is 
a  low  condition.  The  growth 
e  could  unquestionably  be  made 
mense,  with  coarse,   putty  straw 

I  light  berry  ;  but  even  if  a  max- 
nm  crop  of  good  quality   could 
obtained,  the  expense  would  be 
»  great  to  make  it  a  paying  ope- 
ion.     It  would  take  years  to  i»;et 
j  beneiit,   whereas  less    manure 
.uld  doubtless  have  realized  the 
ne  yield.     Thus  there  is  loss  of 
3  use  of  a  part  of  the  manure,  as 
our  deep,   rich  soils  of  the  vil- 
li, which  have  depth  enough  to 
ike  several  equal  spreads  of  rich 
.1.     The  rule  as  to  the  degree  of 
•tility    should    be    the    greatest 
Id,   quality    being   good.      This 
cessarily  requires  a  surplus  over 
rat  is  wanted  for   one  or  several 
ops.  This  is  wanted  to  keep  good 
e  mechanical    and    other   condi- 
fns  of  the  soil.     The   point   is  to 
;ep  at   the  surface   or   where   the 
lots  are,  and  not  waste  by  burying 
Ew.     The  proper  texture  (weight 
id  compactness,)  and   a  full  maxi- 
um  yield  of  good  quality,  should 
3  the  additional    points  held  in 
.ew.     Then    whatever   manure  is 
fplied  will  be  of  use,  and   inline- 
lately,   and  work  to    advantage  ; 
lore  is  nothing  dead  or   dormant. 

A  test  as  to  whether  a  soil  has  j 
ttained  its  highest  efficiency  will  \ 
e   found    in  the  application    of  a  ■ 
Decial  manure,  such   as  bone  dust 
fa  instance,  ashes   or  lime,  or  any 
ne  or   more    soil  ingredients.     If 
lese  have  an  effect,  it  shows  the  j 
|ii  has  not  yet  reached  its  highest  j 
ioint  of  fertility.     But  in  this  test,  ! 

II  the  necessary  constituents  of  a  I 


properly  balanced  soil  must  be 
present'.  Jt  all  are  present  and  to 
the  lull  extent,  any  special  manure 
will  fail  in  augmenting  the  crop  ;  it 
will  rather  hurt  it. 


Cutting  Timber-The  Moon  Theory. 

A   writer   in     the   Rurfll    New- 
Yorker  of  the  30th  of  March,  says: 
"I  have  been  trying  to  find  out  for 
the  last  twenty  years  in  which  one 
of  the  twelve  months  it  is  best  to 
cut  timber  in   order  to  have  it  re- 
main sound  and  free  from  the  at- 
tacks of  insects."      And  then,  to 
prove   that  he  belongs  to  the  scien- 
tific order,  he  goes  on  to  state,  "of 
course  I  have    read    all    the  moon 
theories,    and    similar    nonsensical 
stuff,  handed  down   from  supersti- 
tious  granddaddies  ;    but   facts  to 
prove  any  of  the  mooney  assertions 
are  extremely  scarce.1'     And  then 
proceeds  in  a  lamenting  tone  on  the 
difficulty  or  impossibility  of  asceiv 
tain ing  the  proper  or  best  time  of 
cutting  timber. 

For  many  years  past  I  have  fre- 
!  quently    seen  similar   productions, 
I  especially   in    agricultural   papers; 
1  and,  as  I  have  had  long  experience 
!  among  the  timber,  and  on  the  farm, 
I  I   have    as    frequently   thought   of 
giving    the    public    the   benefit    of 
some  of  the  knowledge  I  have  ac- 
quired    in    a    long,  practical    and 
somewhat  laborious  life,  but  have 
as  often  been  deterred  by  the  cir- 
cumstance of  my   not  being  in  the 
practice  of   writing  for  the  public 
press,  and  so  allowed  the  duties  of 
my  calling   to  urge  me  on    in  the 
business  in  which!  was   more  im- 
mediately engaged  ;    but  the  com- 
munication   above    referred   to,    1 
confess,  has  somewhat  excited  me, 
I  and,  though  in  mature  life,  I  have 
resolved  to  bring  out  and  give  to 
the  world  the  benefits  of  my  long 
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experience  on  this   very  important 
matter. 

When  but  a  lad,  perhaps  nearly 
sixty  years  ago,  I  applied  myself  to 
the  study  of  German  books,  which 
my  parents  were  familiar  with,  and 
learned  from  a  recipe  I  found  in  a 
German  almanac,  "  on  the  best 
time  for  cutting  timber,"  that  it 
was  "in  the  dark  of  the  moon,"  and 
the  very  best  time,  the  dark  of  the 
moon*  in  the  month  of  August. 
Having  had  ample  opportunity  of 
making  experiments,  I  have  proved 
to  my  satisfaction,  and  that  of  many 
others,  that  timber  felled  on  the 
aforesaid  time  never  becomes  af- 
fected by  insects  or  worms,  nor  does 
it  become  brittle  in  seasoning,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  remains  tough,  and 
appears  somewhat  oily. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  do  not  be  start- 
led when  I  tell  you  and  the  thou- 
sands who  read  the  Rural  JVew 
Yorker,  that  the  sap  of  trees  as- 
cends with  every  increase  of  the 
moon,  and  descends  with  every  de- 
crease of  the  moon,  and  at  its  fall 
and  at  its  dark  it  will  neither  as- 
cend nor  descend,  but  will  spread 
in  a  circular  form.  I  have  no  doubt 
but  that  the  moon  has  the  same  ef- 
fect on  all  vegetation,  but  I  have 
never  tested  or  experimented  on 
any  but  standing  trees.  The  prop- 
er time,  or  season,  for  testing  or  ex- 
perimenting on  this  matter  will 
now  soon  come,  when  any  person 
disposed  to  investigate  my  theory 
will  have  the  opportunity  of  doing 
so  ;  and  perhaps  I  may  as  clearly, 
and  in  a  few  words,  state  how  it 
can  be  done,  by  stating  how  I  gain- 
ed my  knowledge  on  this  question. 
When  a  youth,  living  on  the  old 
homestead,  about  fifty  years  ago, 
we,  my  brother  and  mysell,  cleared 
an  addition  to  orr  then  improve- 
ment, and  as  timber  for  firewood 
had  become  an  object,  we  left  quite 


a  number  of  small  oaks  standin 
but  to  make  the  best  of  them, 
peeled  or  stripped  the  bark  I 
them,  upward,  as  far  as  convenie '! 
for  tanning  purposes,  in  the  mon 
of  June,  when  it  peeled  readi 
There  was  then,  as  there  always 
at  that  season  of  the  year,  a  nt 
wood,  or  soft  substance,  formi 
between  the  bark  and  the  ha 
wood,  through  which  the  sap  flo 
ed  or  passed  rapidly,  but  withgre: 
er  force  in  its  ascent  than  in 
descent,  and  marring  this  soft  su 
stance,  it  received  a  bluish  col 
from  the  ax.  Sometimes  I  thre 
dust  or  spit  tobacco  juice  on  it; 
either  case  it  absorbed  sufficie 
coloring  to  see  very  distinct 
which  way,  up  or  down,  accordii 
to  the  time  of  the  moon,  the  si 
was  passing. 

Since  then,  I  removed  to  tl 
farm  I  now  reside  on,  then  coven 
with  timber,  and  for  many  yea 
chopped  a  new  field  each  sprinc 
and  at  the  time  the  bark  peeled," 
would  frequently  strip  off  a  pie< 
of  bark  from  a  standing  tree  of'  an 
kind  ;  some,  however,  peeled  mo: 
readily  than  others,  without  cu 
ting  into  the  tree  or  too  much  ma 
ring  the  new  soft  wood  forming 
and,  as  I  had  opportunity,  won] 
show  mj7  working  hands  and  neig! 
bors  that  the  sap  ascended  or  de 
cended,  invariably, with  the  increa: 
or  decrease  of  the  moon. 

As  the  month  of  August  hasfn 
quently  been  a  busy  season  wit 
me,  if  I  required  timber  for  rail 
stakes,  posts,  or  building  purpose 
1  would  send  a  man,  or  two,  to  fe 
such  trees  as  might  be  required  ; 
that  time  of  the  moon,  and  the 
would  sometimes,  to  suit  iny  coi 
venience,  let  them  lay  for  seven 
years  before  working  them  up 
even  then  I  would  find  the  gree 
bark   inside  of  the  dead  or  dr 
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k — still  green,  though  somewhat  | 
3d  ;  but  m  no  case  have  1  found  . 
ects    or     worms     inside   of    the  • 

k. 

Co  such   ot  your    readers  as  are 
nested  in  providing  good  timber, 
1   are  unacquainted   with  these 
ts,  this  communication  may   be  j 
importance.     I  may,   perhaps, 
some  future  occasion,  send   you 
qo  of   my   experience   on   "the 
k      question."      Our    Canadian 
.vernment,  for   some  years  back, 
3  spent  thousands,  yea,    tens   ot 
nisands  of  dollars,  in  employing 
lurers  to  teach  the  farmers  the 
Iture  of  flax  !  and  on  wheat,  turu- 
|  to  drips  or  cheat  by  improper 
lture  ;  I  will  not  say  that  it  will 
rn  to  drips,  for  I  never  saw  it  dp 
;  I   will  simply  give  my  experi- 
ce.     Also  on  its  turning  to  smut. 
Peter    Fisher,     Port    JYehon, 
orton  Co.,  Ontario. 


"The  Plaster  Probtem." 
A  writer  in  a  contemporary  wor- 
itS  himself  as  to  who  will    solve 
e    question    u  how   plaster  acts," 


td  savs  it  has  been  stated  that  it 
absorbs  ammonia.  Unless  we 
io\v  that  there  is  ammonia  in  the 
r  for  it  to  absorb,  that  statement 
)es  not  help  the  matter."  We 
ipposed  that  every  one  knew  that 
lere  is  seldom  a  time,  especially 
ear  laro-e  cities,  when  the  atmos- 
here  does  not  contain  ammonia. 
_s  the  rain  descends  this  ammonia 
t  brought  down,  and  when  it 
iaches  "the  earth,  if  it  finds  any 
laster  (sulphate  of  lime)  there,  it  is 
immediately  taken  up,  and  the  wa- 
2Y  assists  the  combination.  Wher- 
ver  vegetable  or  animal  substances 
re  decaying  ammonia  is  thrown 
if,  hence  the  value  of  plaster  on 
he  barnyard  manure  heap.  In  the 
ame  manner  it  is  of  value  when 
own  or  laid  where   clover  is  t©<  be 


ploughed    under.      Again,  the  air 
we  breatho  is  composed   largely  ot 
nitrogen  ;  ammonia   is  a  combina- 
tion of  nitrogen  and  hydrogen,  and 
it  is  believed    by   some    scientifli 
men  that  ammonia  isfbrmed  in  the 
atmosphere   under  certain    condi- 
tions ot  that  element.     Whether  it 
is  or  is   net  we  cannot   determine,, 
but  we  do  know  that  it  is  constant- 
lv  being  thrown  off  from  hundreds 
of  factories  and  gasworks,  from  the 
constant  decay  of  millions  of  car- 
casses, from  the   vast  sewerage  and 
privies  of  our  cities,  and  from  the 
barnyards  of  thousands  of  careless 
farmers.       We    know,    also,    that 
!  when    we    are    too    thoughtless    to 
J  spread  our  fields  with  the  plaster  it 
I  loves  to  embrace,  nature,  more  gen- 
|  erous  to  us,   gives  in  our  air  an  cx- 
I  cess  ot  carbonic  acid,  which  unites 
i  with  the  volatile  but  fertilizing  al- 
I  kali,    and    it   is    also    fixed    when 
:  brought  down    by   the   rains.     We 
I  must  confess  that    we  cannot  see 
i  where  there  is  any  great  problem 
|  to  be  solved  about  plaster.     It  is 
j  simply  composed  of  sulphuric  acid, 
i  and  lime  ;  the  first    unites  with  all 
!  the    ammonia   it  can  find,  the  sec- 
i  ond,   having    parted    with    its  sul- 
phuric   acid,   takes  upon   carbonic 
acid  and  water  and  aids  to  dissolve 
the  silica  in  the  soil.     We  think  it 
is   the   cheapest   and    at  the  same 
time  one  ot  the  best  instruments 
for  giving  fertility  to  the  soils,  and 
its  use  cannot  be  too  general.     If 
it  ever  fails-  we  believe  the  cause  to^ 
more  the  fault  of  the  user  than  of 
the    plaster.     In    itself   it   has  mo- 
elements  which   can  be  called  fer- 
tilizers, and  it  only  acts  through  its 
own   destruction  as  an  individual 
substance.     Hence,  to  be  of  value, 
it  must  come  in  contact  with  those 
substances   which  effect  a  separa- 
tion of  the  chemical  elements  which 
compose  it ;    any  decomposing  w 
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fermenting  vegetable  or  animal 
matter  in  a  soil  will  afford  these. 
If  they  are  absent  in  a  soil  or  an 
atmosphere,  plaster  is  of  little  val- 
ue ;  but  we  believe  they  are  seldom 
absent,  and  if  supposed  to  be,  a 
crop  of  field  peas  or  clover  turned 
under  will  soon  give  food  for  the 
plaster  to  work  upon. — -New  York 
World. 


No  Female  Farm  Laborers. 

Start  a  story  about  a  brawny 
woman  running  a  farm — building 
the  fences,  plowing  the  fields,  driv- 
ing the  reaper,  picking  up  the  stones 
and  all  that — as  some  fellow  did 
concerning  a  female  land  owner, 
near  Canadaigua  Lake  last  year — 
and  it  goes  the  rounds  of  the  whole 
American  press,  half  the  editors 
applauding  the  Amazon  for  her  in- 
dependence, industry  and  thrift. 
Hardly  one  stops  to  ask  it  it  is 
womanly  or  proper,  or  civilized 
even.  One  would  almost  conclude 
that  mankind  would  prefer  to  have 
the  female  portion  of  the  popula- 
tion do  all  the  hewing  of  wood  and 
drawing  of  water.  But  it  should 
be  remembered  that  such  perform- 
ances on  the  part  of  the  females  are 
only  croppingsout  of  the  barbarism 
that  only  a  portion  of  the  world 
has  even  yet  emerged  from.  Eng- 
land has  plenty  of  it  left  in  the  ag- 
ricultural districts,  and  it  is  not 
unknown  in  the  manufacturing 
counties.  A  late  writer  in  the 
London  Telegraph  describes  a  trip 
into  Staffordshire,  where  the  wo- 
men work  at  the  blacksmith's  forge 
as  long  and  as  hard  as  the  men.  He 
says  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  a 
mother  and  three  lusty  daughters, 
fully  of  marriageable  age,  stripped 
to  their  stays,  and,  with  a  kerchief 
ever  their  shoulders,  wielding  the 
hammers  and  tugging  at  the  bel- 
lows, making  twelve  hundred  nails 


for  twelve  pence,  and  working  fr 
j  eight   in    the    morning    to    ten 
night.     At     Lye     Waste,      wl: 
I  streets  are  made  up  of  these  sm 
ies,  in  which  these  women  and  tl 
children  toil,  year  in  and  year  c 
beside  their  husbands  and  broth< 
They  have  about   as  much    refi: 
ment  and  intelligence  as  a  "Digg. 
Indian.     Let  our   women    take 
the  plow    and    hoe.  and  we  shot 
soon  hare  districts   in    which   tl 
will  rival  these  muscular  females' 
the     Staffordshire    smithies  ?     1 
are    disgusted    with   all     this    t- 
about     women    farmers.     Let    c 
girls  take  all  the  prizes  at  our  u; 
versities  :  drive  all    the  men  fa 
the    rostrum  ;  run  our  banking  a 
brokerage  ;    keep     our   shops  ;  •  1 
come  governors  and  presidents,  vc 
and  be  happy  according   to    tin 
capabilities ;       but        deliver 
from  female  blacksmiths  and  tai 
laborers.     If  man  is    not  fitted  1 
this  work,  we  don't  know  what  1 
particular  sphere  can   be. — Pra 
He  Farmer. 


TlIK      NUMBER    OF      EoGS     FROM 

Hen. — A  German  naturalist,  a 
swers  the  question,  how  many  ej> 
a  hen  can  possibly  lay,  as  follow 
The  ovary  of  a  hen  contains  abo 
six  hundred  embryo  eggs,  of  whk 
in  the  first  year,  not  more  tin 
twenty  are  matured.  The  secoi 
year  produces  one  hundred  ai 
twenty  ;  the  third,  one  hundr 
and  thirty-five  ;  the  fourth,  one  hu 
dred  and  fourteen  ;  and  in  the  ft. 
lowing  four  years  the  number  I 
creases  by  twenty  yearly.  In  t 
ninth  vearonly  ten  e^gs  ean  be  I 
pected,  and  thus  it  appears  that  i 
ter  the  first  four  years  hens  cea 
to  be  profitable  as  layers. 

Strong  tea  of  sage  is  reeommen 
ed  as  an  antidote  tor  hots  in  hors( 
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ABSTRACT 

)f  Meteoroligieal  Observations  for 

June,  1872,  Geological  Museum, 
Raleigh. 
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All  fruit  and  grain  crops  good 
throughout  the  State  ;  condition  of 
corn,  cotton  and  tobacco  very  prom- 
ising. 
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Average  mean,  temperature  for 

the  State,  73°  ;  highest  mean,  at 
Wilmington..  Raleigh  and  Greens- 
boro, 78°  ;  lowest  at  Bakersville, 
610  ;  average  maximum,  88°  ;  high- 
est at  Fayetteville  and  Raleigh, 
94°  ;  lowest  at  Boone,  75°.  Lowest 
minimum  at  Bakersville,  37°.  Av- 
erage   rainfall,  4:3   inches;    maxi- 


Farrning-  in  Hard  Times. 

When  the  best  of  farming  bare- 
ly pays,  there  is  no  chance  for  the 
poor  farmer.  If  this  continues,  he 
must  from  necessity  drop  out  and 
another  take  his  place.  Thus  in 
hard  times  we  are  losing  our  poor 
farmers;  better  are  gradually  ta- 
king their  places. 

The  best  of  farming,  however  good 
or  poor  it  may  be,  always  pays.  It 
is  the  part  which  is  in  the  ascend- 
ant and  must  reap  the  benefit — lit- 
tle perhaps,  but  all  the  more  when 
the  prosperous  time  returns.  It 
will  do  then  to  inform  one's  self,, 
particularly,  about  the  locality  in 
which  one  exists.  That  has  its 
own  special  farming.  Work  thor- 
oughly then,  or  work  not  at  all,  as 
here  is  the  only  safety — profit  in 
poor  times,  large  profits  in  good. 
Fortunes  are  thus  realized,  but 
never  by  the  poor  farmer. 

It  is  a  trying  time  now  ;  it  will 
no  doubt  be  worse,  as  that  is  the 
tendency  now.  It  the  farm  is 
wished  to  be  saved,  get  knowledge 
on  the  subject  of  farming;  it 
is  the  only  way  to  success.  The 
hardest  labor  will  not  save  the  land 
unless  it  is  wise  labor.  Learn  —  it 
takes  but  little— the  general  prin 
ciples  ot  agriculture,  and  then 
study  carefully  the  soil  and  the 
neighborhood."  By  the  light  of 
what  is  obtained  (Ironi  books  and 
papers)  this  can  be  done  up  more 
readily  and  successfully.  By  ob- 
serving carefully,  by  noting  all,  and 
drawing  inferences  therefrom,  the 
best  course  will  be  perceived,  and 
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this  will  be  entirely  different  from 
the  old  usual  way. 

Who  will  break  away  from  the 
old  attachment  and  venture  on  the 
new  course  \ — a  course  that  will 
put  a  man  with  the  bec.t  of  farm- 
ers. We  must  first  disencumber 
ourselves  of  the  thought  that  we 
know  it  nil — of  the  feeling  rather, 
for  it  is  more  feeling  (preju- 
dice) than  thought.  Other  men' do 
know  more  than  we  ;  why  can't  we 
acknowledge  it  \  Let  us  break 
away  from  this  thing,  and  now, 
»lse  it  may  force  us  away. —  Utica 
Herald. 


Preventing  Sows  From  De- 
vouring Tiieik  Young. — It  is  well 
known  that  sows  not  un  frequently 
attack  and  devour  their  own  young  ; 
or  if  prevented  from  this,  will  not 
let  down  their  milk,  so  that  the 
young  pigs  necessarily  die  for  want 
of  nourishment.  When  this  state  of 
things  is  not  caused  by  a  diseased 
condition  of  the  uterus,  it  is  said 
that  the  sow  can  be  brought  to  terms 
by  pouring  a  mixture  of  ten  to 
twenty  grains  of  spirits  of  camphor, 
with  one  to  three  of  tincture  of 
opium,  into  the  ear.  The  sow  will 
immediately  lie  down  on  the  side 
of  the  ear  to  which  the  application 
was  made,  and  remain  quiet  for 
several  hours  in  this  position  with- 
out interfering  with  her  pigs  ;  and 
on  recovery  from  the  stupor  will 
have  lost  her  irritability  in  regard 
to  them.  The  experiment  has 
been  tried  in  Germany  hundreds 
of  times,  according  to  one  of  the 
agricultural  journals,  without  any 
injurious  effects.  It  is  also  said 
that  the  eating  of  pigs  by  the  pa- 
rent sow  can  be  readily  prevented 
by  rubbing  them  all  over  v/ith 
brandy,  and  making  the  same  ap- 
plication about  the  nose  of  the  sow 
herself. 


Corn  Fodder. — Mr.    Alexand< 
Reed,  of  Lockhaven,  Clinton  com 
ty,  Pennsylvania,  reports   that  h 
practice  is  to  cut  up  his  corn    i 
late  as  he  can,  and  avoid  frost.  A 
ter  husking,  the  stacks  are  bmn 
and    carefully  shocked   till    curec 
then    stowed   in    barn.     They   ar 
prepared  for  feed  as  follows  :     Eaci 
morning  and  evening  the  quantit;, 
needed  for  one  feeding  is  cut  wit) 
a  '•power-cutter,"  put  in  a  tight  bo; 
with  a  mixture  of  meal  and  bra) 
sprinkled  in  ;  boiling  water  is  thei 
poured  on,  and  the  box  closed  wit' 
a  tight  lid,  so  as  to  shut  in  botl 
heat  and  steam.     That  steamed  a 
night  is    warm    when    fed    in    th« 
morning,  and  that   in  the  morning 
when   fed  in   the   afternoon.     Mr 
Reed  states  that,  prepared  in  this 
way,  the  cows  eat  all  the  butts,  and 
a  ton  will  produce  more  and  much 
better  milk  for  butter  than  a  ton  oi 
the  best  hay  prepared  in  the  same 
way. 


A  l.vrge  Wheat  Field. — It  is 
claimed  that  a  farmer  named  Mitch- 
ell in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley, 
California,  is  the  largest  wheat- 
grower  in  the  United  States.  Early 
in  March  he  had  planted  36,000 
acres,  and  expected  to  make  the 
amount  over  40,000  by  the  middle 
of  that  month.  At  15  bushels  per 
acre,  which  may  not  be  too  high 
an  estimate  for  this  year,  this 
would  give  a  crop  of  000,000  bush- 
els, and  that,  at  60  cents  per  bush- 
el— not  a  high  estimate — would 
bring  $360,00*0.  The  average  ex- 
pense of  planting  and  harvesting 
wheat  in  that  region  is  estimated 
at  $1  per  acre,  which  would  Jeavc 
a  clear  profit  of  $200,000. 


No  swearer  is   ever  the   wiser, 
richer  or  happier  for  his  curses. 
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Long-Leaved  Pine  Straw. 
By  Pinus  Silv.w,  Ponsacola,  FloriiN. 

The  public  are  indebted  to  Pro- 
fessor C.  W.  Ililgard,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Mississippi,  for  an  analy- 
sis ot  the  leaves  of  the  peculiar 
pine  that  covers  so  large  a  portion 
of  the  Gulf  States.  We  re-produce 
this  analysis  from  the  March  num- 
ber of  the  Rural  Carolinian,  in 
order  to  show  its  value  even  when 
burnt,    and    the    ash   alone   used. 

That  its  value  can  be  at  least 
doubled  by  other  modes  of  manip- 
ulation, we  have  not  the  least  doubt, 
and  some  of  these,  with  a  few  gen- 
eral observations,  founded  upon 
I  actual  experiments,  we  propose 
■giving  in  this  article. 

Freshly  fallen  pine  leaves  beaten, 
{washed  and  reduced  to  ashes  by 
burning,  produce  in  the  chemists' 
retorts  and  crucibles  the  following 
substances : 

Potash 5.12 

Soda 0.42 

Lime 18.88 

Magnesia 5.21 

Brown  Oxide  Mangenese 1.68 

Perexide  of  Iron 0.14 

Alumina 4.54 

Phosphoric  Acid 1.15 

Snlphurio  Acid 0.89 

Potassium  Chloride 1.48 

Insoluble  matter 65.24 

99.73 

Those  who  are  lamilliar  with 
these  things,  or  who  will  take  the 
trouble  to  compare  this  result  of 
the  analysis  of  pine  straw,  with  the 
results  of  the  analysis  of  wheat, 
oat  and  other  straws,  considered 
valuable  as  manures,  will  be  sur- 
prised to  find  that  the  despised  de- 
bris of  our  pine  forests  compares 
favorably  with  any  of  the  substan- 
ces that  form  the  base  of  the  ma- 
nure heap  in  the  North  and  in  Eu- 
rope. In  one  hundred  parts  it 
holds  sulphuric  and  phosphoric 
acid,  choloride  of  potassium,  lime, 
soda,  magnesia  and  potash,  to  the 
extent  of  about  twenty-eight  parts 


in  every  one  hundred,  making  aver 
one-fourth  of  the  whole,  and  of  this 
one-fourth  nearly  one-half  is  lime, 
while  one-fifth  or  twenty  pounds  in 
the  hundred  is  potash.     Now,  it  is 
not  intended  to  teach  that  men  can 
profitably   gather   pine  straw  and 
burn  it  in  the  open    air  to  get  the 
ashes  for  agricultural  purposes,  al- 
though it  is  a  question  whether  this 
could  not  be  dime,  if  the  pine  burrs 
found  among  the  straw  were  added 
to  the   pile.     A    large   pine   burr 
carefully  burned,  where  the  wind 
will  not  reach  it  in  the  process,  will 
produce  a  desart  spoonful  of  ash  as 
good  and  strong  as  that  made  from 
oak  wood.  It  might  be  worth  while 
to  try  this  mode  of  utilizing  a  prod- 
uct that  lies  almost  as  thick  as  au- 
tumn leaves  in  our  pine  woods.    A 
shallow  pit  in  sight  almost  ot  the 
house,  and  half  a  dozen  lively  lit- 
tle boys  and  girls  would  make  rare 
fun  and  a  jolly  fire  out  of  half  an 
acre  of  pine  burrs,  and  every  hand- 
ful  of   the  ash  would   make    the 
farmer  three  ears  of  corn. 

But  this  is  one  side.  Strongly 
suspecting  the  truth  that  Professor 
Hilgard  has  demonstrated,  I  com- 
menced the  use  of  pine  straw  four 
years  ago,  and  have  been  increas- 
ing the  amount  used  every  year. 
The  raw  straw  is  hauled  from  the 
woods  in  a  regular  hay  rack5>  con- 
structed for  the  purpose,  and  is  ap- 
plied as  a  mulch  from  two  to  four 
inches  deep  on  Irish  potatoes,  okra, 
cantaloupes,  watermelons,  pepper, 
egg  plant  and  peas,  in  fact,  upon 
everything  except  corn  and  sweet 
potatoes,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  it 
would  not  be  beneficial  to  them. 
On  Irish  potatoes  it  is  applied  be- 
tween the  rows,  as  soon  as  they  get 
the  last  working,  and  when  the 
stalks  are  about  tour  or  six  inches 
high.  So,  also,  with  the  okra,  egg 
plant,  peper,  etc.     On  peas  as  soon 
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the  plant   and  the   inequalities  on 
the  ground,  and    will   of  itself  ab- 
sorb   less  ■     noisturc    of  the 
dews  and         the   next  succeeding 
r  i   .    So  m         '  .'    in  3     r  iwsifnp* 
■     1] 
It   .  and    that  about 
is  so  i-  ited, 
es  hoi                                                                              broken  up  at  the 
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evap<  i'!  ti  i,  ana  by  its  rewire  pres>  incorporated  with  the  soil,  and  it? 
eneem  th(  &nrfa'cei-n  sunukrhj  adcls  ■  benfetieial  effect  is  plainly  pore  -lv- 
ycarly  to  trie  richn  ;s  of  he  soil.  able.  The  balance  can  during  the 
Any  one  who  in  tkw  avertfehter-  has  j  winter,  and  on  rolling  lands  be 
lifted  a  bbttrd  tfrat  lay  fir  t  upon  the  thrown  into  wiurows  athsuitable  in- 
ground,  or  reuioved  a  small  pSie  of  I  tervals,  and  used  as  a  breakwater  to 
si  raw  or  weeds,  and  noticed  the  '  prevent the  washing  of  the  soil."  Ac- 
conditio:i  -of  she  soil  under  them 
will  know  <'\aeihT  v^hat  is  meant. 
There  is  little  dagger  of  overdoi-i  g 
the  matter  and  nutting  it  on  too 
thick,  provided  the  stalks  are  not 
coveted  by  prcssl  •'::  lo>wn  thei* 
tops  uncle"  the  mwlcli:  Oih  Irish 
potatoes  we  li&ve  feppifed  rt  two  or 
three'  tinas  successively,  as  the 
plants  grow!,  rlhd  untl  tlie  sitrsw 
w&6  ]  •'  1  \vh]>  the  tops  of  tub  pi  r. 
The  result  's.ilrt  the  potato  s  are 
dug  f:"o  M;;y  up.il  August,  and 
come  on'  o!"  11  e  wfotmd  -o  i  and 
mealy;  while  ihflse  not  so  treated 
(but  the  same  in  aiJ  other  rosp.ets) 
arc  rotted  <  r  ruirjsd  f'cr  eating  pur- 
poles  by  ho  h;at  of  the  sun.  It 
is  not  n  c:  sshi'v  to  stop  and  elplaih 
why  this  i*  so.  Tho  reas"OTJ  Is  pa 
tent  to  ev:  ry  man  w' .0  has  sense 
enough  ta  cover  an  Irish  potato  in 
the  ground.  Pine  straw  as  a  mulch 


tual  trial  will  convince  any  one, 
that  for  this  purpose  alone,  pine 
straw  is  superior  to  ditches,  logs, 
brush,  and  in  fact  to  any  and  all 
the  devices  that  have  been  recom- 
mended for  this  purpose.  Where 
this  is  not  needed,  the  winrow  of 
straw  will  not  occupy  a  greater, 
breadth  than  a  row  of  corn,  and 
that  space  can  be  left  and  planted 
at,  -r  h.  j  straw  is  used  ;  ;  tin  Hov 
mulehir)  :  I  :  race  sdi  /  •.  TIi£ 
seco:  !  y  ar  you  start  with  half  a 
sup  y  oi  mulch,  v  i  ly  on  your 
groundj  bnd  your  labor  for  >uio 
in- ■  years  1  -  lessened  ono-h    f. 


nere 


Th-  tat  on  ot  in  d  s 
briefly  and  simply  whit  has  been 
done  on  our  own  grounds.  Of 
couatse,  «acli  will  be  guided  by 'his 
own  judgment,  and  the  surround- 
ing circumstances,  and  vary  to  suit 
the  special  case.     We  consider  pine 


should,  if  it  is  at  all  practicable,  j  straw  so  treated,  and  so  at  the  end 
be  always  applied  to  the  crop  after  of  the  second  year  all  put  under 
a  rain,  and  while  both  the  ground  |  the  ground  and  incorporated  with 
and  the  straw  are  wet  from  recent  I  the  soil,  equal  to  the  best  horse  and 
rains.  It  can  then  be  applied  more  cow  manure,  pound  for  pound,  in- 
compactly  and  evenly,  will  adjust .  dependent  of  it  value  as  a  mulch, 
itself  more  readilv  to  the  stem   of  I  We    regard  mulching  as    the    best 
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and  cheapest  mode  of  applying 
no  straw  to  soil  that  we  have 
tried.     Use  1  n  i  be  !  ':  i  ;  in   st  ifele? 

and   ,      !',    i      " 

parti       -    •)  i  hard 

to  Ij  i      '    i    "    [wfcfc 

cri ■■'.:.  .     :  '  '         '       s'"'] 

and  -  ' 

si   hi  .      ;r  w.  But     tiil^ia 

onlv  w  . '  ;  '  '                  ■'■'       ] 

ha  "utiiiz    '.  r<    i  cm)    go   !\)   the 

V,'.'  >ds  W:     !  '  '   -t    •  t   '■'    .'•  '   !  '-'-'; 

Ire  thi(  and  easiest  oi' ;  ee  vs.v  »u 

cm  li  Mil  thorn  into  a  big  p'io  and 
[cover  it  deep  with  uiuck,  s,  !s  and 
iclay,  or  good  surface  soil,  a  id  then 
burn  with  a  smouldering  fire  as  for 
charcoal,  or  a  tar  kiln,  covering,  so 
as  to  preven t  all  flame.  When  cool, 
the  whole  mass  can  be  mixed,  and 
will  be  found  nearly  or  altogether 
equal  to  the  same  bulk  and  weight 
ot  the  ordinary  run  oi  commercial 
fertilizers.  This  last  we  have  not 
tried,  but  are  so  sure  of  the  result, 
that  we  would,  if  we,  had  half  a 
a  chance,  and  can  safely  say,  to  "any 
piney-wouds  farmer  that 'he  will  find 
the  work  more  profitable  than  laz- 
ing, limiting  fox  squirrels,  bear', 
deer  and  turkeys'.  Living  in  the 
midst  of  abundant  sources  of  wealth 
aild  comfort,  we  negl  c'  or  waste, 
and  squander  thefti! 

The  barren  lands  of  New  Eng- 
land furnish  Wealth  ;  our  own  un- 
equalled ■••  imate  and  soil  produce 
poverty.  Our  poorest  pincy  woods 
land  are  richer  than  the  New  Jer- 
sey sands  that  supply  most  of  the 
fegetiibies  aod  fruits  for  the  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  markets. 
Our  climate  is  better  than  theirs, 
enabling  us  to  raise  two  crops  to 
their  one,  and  yet  we  import  our 
vegetables  from  the  West  and 
North.  "My  brethren,  these  things 
ought  not  so  to  be."  It  is  not  the 
poor  land,  but  the  poor  people  and 


their     un thrift,  idleness,    careless- 
ness,   ignorance,      prejudice,    and. 
iron  '1     ids  of       fli  :<   m'eo!  liafa 

■  ..  '  n         •  that  ;  <>ur 

:'.',-'.  -'.  re- 

ierits,  '  power, 

i    |    i         it]    i  i   '  ■         ■  oh'ce" 

...  .  .  in  ■      .  .  si  1    .'  li<old  t1   6'ti 

:  ,;  i    i    lj   I       titly 

I   ,    i 
v.     ■'.  '  \     ,  .  .t  '.  it  v.  iil    be 

i'  w  v\  I  hafj  .-;  m  i  t  sMthi  i  .  i'6 
■•  ,i  i  foav  i  \\\  a  fir  s-llort  in 
d  ^i  .li  ;>;  the  brilliant  future  that 
lies  hcibie  her  people.  As  lorn.-;  as 
we  export  our  raw  cotton  and  rough 
pine  logs,,  burn  over  each  year 
our  way  aad  hindering  our 
woods  and  fields,  and  import  al- 
most everything  we  eat  and  wear, 
confining  ourselves  to  the  crudest 
and  rudest  modes  of  working, 
whether  as  it  regards  agriculture, 
commerce,  or  the  mechanic  arts, 
our  present  position  will  remain  the 
same.  'We  stop  for  the  present. 
This  is  apparent  digression  from 
our  subject,  .Although  every  one 
may  not  see  it  or  think  it,  we  think 
we  can  see  a  connection  between 
the  fallen  foliage  of  the  long-leaved' 
pine,  and  the  uses  to  which  it  may 
be  put,  and  the  future  well-being 
of  the  Southern  people. 


The  following  we  copy  from  that 
most  excellem  paper  Phillips' 
Southern  Farmer,  of  Memphis, 
Tennessee : 

Ed.  Farmer:  As  the  time  is  not 
far  distant  when!  think  givss  seeds 
should  be  sown.  I  write^  this  for 
you  giving  a  few  acual  experi- 
ments, hoping  that  they  may  prove 
of  an  advantage  to  onr  brother 
farmers.  My  land  is  a  creek  bot- 
tom, low  and  black  land,  that  I  am 
setting  to  meadows.  In  Septem- 
ber, 1870,  I  turned  over  the  land 


sso 
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with  two-horse  steel  plows,  har- 
rowed  twice,  and  brushed  (it  was 
weedy  land),  and  on  October  7th 
sowed  orchard  grass,  one  bushel  and 
a  half  to  the  acre ;  on  the  10th  red- 
top,  one  bushel  and  a  half  to  the 
acre;  and  and  on  the  14th  more 
orchard  grass,  one  bushel  and  a 
half  to  the  acre,brushiug  the  seed  as 
they  were  sown.  The  seed  that 
was  sown  on  the  fresh  plowed  land 
came  up  first ;  however,  in  a  few 
weeks  there  was  a  tine  stand  up  as 
any  one  could  wish  for,  and  grew 
off  finely — in  fact,  grew  nearly  all 
the  winter. 

In  March  of  1871,  I  turned  over 
all  my  land  intended  for' oats,  with 
two-horse  steel  plows,  and  on  the 
18th  sowed  a  12-acre  cut  in  oats, 
harrowing  before  sowing  and  then 
harrowing  them  in ;  sowed  one 
peck  of  timothy  to  the  acre.  On 
the  23d  sowed  12  acres  more  of 
oats  and  timothy.  By  the  18th  of 
April  had  a  fine  stand  of  oats  and 
timothy.  Commenced  cutting  the 
oats  the  29th  of  June — oats  were 
from  waist  to  shoulder  high,  timo- 
thy half  leg  high.  Orchard  grass 
and  red-top  sown  in  October,  from 
waist  to  shoulder  high,  very  thick 
and  scarcely  any  weeds  in  it ;  com- 
menced cutting  it  for  hay  the  10th 
of  July,  and  think  it  made  over  a 
ton  to  the  acre.  Commenced  turn- 
ing under  the  stubble  land  Septem- 
ber 4th,  and  continued  till  the  9th, 
the  land  getting  so  hard  and  dry 
we  could  not  plow  to  do  any  good. 
Light  showers  on  the  14th  and 
15th ;  harrowed  the  land  on  the 
16th  that  we  had  plowed.  No 
more  rain  till  October  18th.  Com- 
menced plowing  and  harrowing  on 
the  17th,  and  on  the  18th  com- 
menced sowing  timothy,  one  bushel 
to  every  three  acres  and  a  half,  and 
harrowing  in  the  seed  with  rotary 
harrow ;    finished    the    21st ;    fine 


stand  up,  and  growing  off  by  No- 
vember 20th,  and  although  the 
winter  was  quite  severe,  the  grass 
seemed  to  grow  nearly  all  the  win- 
ter, and  as  the  spring  opened  it 
started  to  growing  right  along, 
that  in  the  oats  looking  badly. 

Result  Julyjlst,  1872 :  the  timo- 
thy sowed  on  the  oats  was  so  thin 
and  so  full  of  weeds  that  we  cut  it 
and  cocked  it  to  haul  in  to  make 
bedding  for  the  stock,  not  fit  even 
for  cattle  food ;  that  sown  in  the 
fall  we  are  cutting,  and  it  will  aver- 
age waist  high,  and  but  very  few 
weeds  in  it,  and  is  turning  off  the 
finest  kind  and  a  quantity  of  hay. 

I  must  say  that  the  two  years 
past  have  thoroughly  convinced  me 
as  to  the  fall  and  spring  sowing, 
and  sowing  a  plenty  of  seed  on  the 
land.  I  also  think,  if  there  is  sea- 
son enough  in  the  ground  to  make 
the  seed  sprout,  that  early  in  Sep- 
tember is  the  best  time  to  sow — 
when  you  do  sow,  be  sure  that 
there  is  season  enough  to  make  the 
seed  come.  From  an  eight-acre  lot 
that  I  have  sown  in  timothy,  red- 
top,  orchard  grass  and  clover,  I  am 
greatly  in  favor  of  mixing  the 
grasses,  for  in  some  seasons  one  pre- 
dominates, and  then  another,  and 
hence  I  think  grasses  are  like  other 
crops  that  we  raise :  some  seasons 
suit  one  better  than  another ,  how- 
ever, in  mixing,  there  should  be 
regard  as  to  the  time  of  ripening, 
unless  on  land  exclusively  for  pas- 
ture, and  then  the  more  varieties 
and  more  difference  in  ripening  the 
the  better. 

Red-top  is  the  best  real  wet  land 
grass  that  I  now  know  of,  yet  I 
would  always  mix  a  little  timothy 
with  it.  On  uplands,  orchard  grass 
and  clover ;  they  ripen  at  the  same 
time  and  make  fine  pasture,  and 
the  hay  can't  be  beat,  if  properly 
handled,    and    from    experience   I 
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should  always  sow  in  the  fall,  and 
plenty  of  seed,  yet  it  can  be  sown 
on  grain  in  the  spring,  bnt  a  fair 
trial  of  spring  and  fall  sowing  will 
convince  the  most  skeptical.  A 
thorough  preparation,  plenty  of 
seed,  lightly  covered,  will  be  fol- 
lowed with  but  few  failures. 

If  we  only  could  get  our  brother 
cotton  planters  to  raise  their  own 
mules,  horses,  beef,  mutton,  goats, 
pork,  corn,  wheat,  oats  and  hay, 
we  would  soon  be  the  richest  peo- 
ple on  the  globe.  Quit  cotton ! 
No,  never !  But  why  make  and 
ruin  our  lands  when  half  we  do 
make  would  bring  just  as  much 
money  ?  We  can  raise  all  kinds  of 
stock.  Our  land,  with  proper  man- 
agement, would  grow  better  and 
better  and  we  richer  and  richer.  Is 
there  one  reason  why  the  Southern 
country  is  not  the  best  country  in 
the  world  tor  stock  and  cotton  com- 
bined '1 

Youys  in  the  cause,        Scrub. 


Proceedings  of  the  Meeting  of  the 
Goodwyn  Agricultural  Club. 

The  Club  met  at  the  residence  of 
Isaac  II.  Davis,  Esq.,  the  last  Saurt- 
day  in  May.  The  relative  value 
of  cotton  and  tobacco,  as  crops,  was 
taken  up  and  discussed  briefly.  Mr. 
Venable  said,  in  all  the  surround- 
ing country  cotton  was,  not  many 
years  since,  its  staple.  Tobacco 
suddenly  rose  up  in  one  of  our  great 
commercial  up-turnings.  But  for 
years,  it  has  been  on  the  decline 
gradually  ;  cotton  is  eating  it  out 
and  gaining  the  ascendency.  Much 
can  be  said  in  favor  ot  cotton,  but 
tor  our  immediate  section,  he  con- 
sidered it  an  exotic.  Frost  is  al- 
most sure  to  overtake  it. 

The  President  said  he  wished  to 
see  cotton  tried  again.  It  is  not 
subject  to  all  the  diseases  of  the 
Southern  country,  and  he  believed 


it  could    now  be  raised  profitably 
and  successfully. 

Mr.  W.  Lewis  thought  some  ot 
the  Granville  lands,  well  prepared, 
would  compare  in  cotton  producing 
question  with  those  of  almost  any 
section. 

Here  the  railroad  question  was 
taken  up,  correspondence  read 
and  discussed.  The  proceedings 
were  of  a  most  encouraging  and 
interesting  character,  but  being 
sectional  and  not  immediately  con- 
nected with  agriculture,  I  will  not 
burden  our  report  with  them. 
Nathl.  A.  Gregory,  Sec'y. 


How  to  Make  a  City  Garden. 
Take  barrels  and  bore  holes 
around  the  middle,  and  one  hole 
large  enough  to  admit  the  nose  ot 
your  watering  pot.  Fill  the  bar- 
rels with  stones  as  high  as  the  rows 
of  holes,  and  till  in  with  good,  rich, 
fine  earth  to  the  top,  in  which  plant 
cucumbers,  melons,  squashes,  toma- 
toes, etc.  One  barrel  will  be  enough 
of  each  kind. 

Be  sure  to  have  one  flat  stone 
lean  over  the  large  hole,  where  you 
will  pour  in  water  until  it  runs  out 
of  the  holes  you  have  Jmade,  and 
which  will  prevent  the  earth  from 
filling  this  large  hole  up.  Range 
the  barrels  around  your  yard,  and 
plant  your  seeds.  Keep  the  bar- 
rels filled  with  water  up  to  the 
holes,  and  you  have  all  the  requi- 
sites for  rapid,  healthy  growth  — 
air,  heat  and  moisture.  You  can 
raise  all  the  vegetables  you  will 
need,  in  the  greatest  perfection, 
and  they  will  last  until  late  in  the 
autumn,  as  they  can  easily  be  cov- 
ered on  frosty  nights.  Cucumbers 
and  tomatoes  may  hang  over  the 
barrels,  cutting  them  off  when  they 
reach  the  bottom.  Mellons  may 
be  tied  to  the  wall-fence.  The 
stones  have  an   important   service 
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in  holding  up  the  earth,  and  ab- 
sorbing the  heat  during  the  day, 
which  they  give  out  at  night,  keep- 
ing the  water  at  an  even  tempera- 
ture. You  will  be  astonished  at 
the  result  if  you  have  never  tried 
i  t . — IP1)  'a  it  'ie  Farmer. 


How  to  Make  Hay-Caps. 

Hay-caps  consist  of  firm  cotton 
cloth  or  sheeting,  about  six  feet 
square, 'having  the  raw  hedges  hem- 
med an  eyelet  hole  near  each  cor- 
ner, through  which  wooden  pins 
are  thrust  into  the  hay  to  hold  the 
cap  in  its  place  on  the  bay-cock 
during  stormy  weather*.  The  most 
economical  way  of  making  a  num- 
ber of  them  is  to  procure  sheeting 
about  two  yards  in  width;,  and  hem 
the  edges  with  a  sewing  machine, 
after  which  turn  over  each  corner 
about  three;  inches,  and  sew  the 
edges  down  tightly  with  strong 
thread.  Near  each  corner  make  a 
circular  seem  or  two,  about  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  for 
the  pin  poles.  If  the  sewing  is 
done  with  a  machine,  i,t  will  be 
well  to  make  two  seems  cl<  se  to- 
gether,, alter  which  thrust  a  bodkin 
through  and  make  half  an  inch  in 
diameter  for  the  pins.  To  render 
the  cloth  impervious  to  water,  let 
it  soak  in  warm  coal  tar  for  a  lew 
minutes,  alter  which  wring  it  as 
nearly  dry  as  may  be  practicable. 
The  caps  will  then  be  fit  for  use. 
Coal  tar  is  preferable  to  pain  i  r 
oil,  as  a  coat  of  paint  will  rend  r 
the  cloth  heavy  and  still,  and  oil 
would  damage  the  strength,  and 
will  not  render  the  c;  ps  so  d;i ir.al  le 
as  coal  tar.  More  than  thi/,  oil 
or  paint  will  be  found  much  more 
expensive  than  tar.  If  the  tar  be 
applied  as  directed,  it  will  dry 
readily,  and  will  not  leave  the  cloth 
so  stiff  as  paint.  Four  wooden  \  \\  s 
will    be    required    for    each    cap. 


Eacti  pin  should  hive  a  head  abou 
;;  inch  long.  If  the  pins  bcsoakei 
in  oil  it  will  render  them  durable. 
Hay-caps  will  he  found  useful 
and  valuable  for  protecting  al 
kinds  df  cereal  grain  and.  stacks  0" 
Indian  corn  in  autumn,  as  wek 
as  for  turning  the  rain  from 
hay  after  it  has  been  gathered  in 
cocks.  In  autumn  the  stalks  of  In- 
dian corn  are  bound  in  bundles,  set 
in  round  shock,  except  when  the 
weather  is  fair.  By  employing  caps 
the  corn  can  be  kept  in  shocks  un- 
til the  1.  aves  and  stems  are  thor- 
oughly cured,  and  the  fodder  will 
be  green  and  fragrant,  and  twice 
as  valuable  as  if  it  had  been  ex- 
posed to  the  influence  of  the  au- 
tumnal storm  and  sunshine.  Very 
few  farmers  hare  provided  hay- 
caps,  as  they  do  not  fully  appreci- 
ate the  value  of  such  appliances, 
especially  oi  protecting  wheat 
from  storm.?.  Almost  every  farmer 
loses  enough  during  ha;  iug  and 
harvest  to  cancel  the  entire  expense 
of  a  supply  of  caps. — Mm  UTi  Times. 


System  in  the  Daiev. — There  is 
no  department  in  agriculture 
where  more  precision  should  be 
used  than  in  the  management 
of  the  dairy.  Dairy  prod- 
ucts are  the  results  of  direct  chem- 
ical transformations  or  rather  chem- 
ical action,  from  the  time  the  cow 
takes  the  food  until  the  finished 
pr  ijhicts  of  milk  insult.  In  none 
of  the  processes  relating  to  the  dai- 
ry, should  more  care  be  used  than 
in  the  care  and  manipulation  of 
the  cows  them  s<  Ives.  The  Scottish 
luirm< •■/',  in  relation  to  this  subject, 
says  : 

The  manager  of  a  largo  dairy  in 
IScotlnrd  gives  (he  h-llowing  as  gen- 
eral orders  for  all  hands  employed 
about  his  stuck  : 

1.  Every  cow     must    be  in    her 
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stall  at  the  appointed  time  of  milk- 


in-;-. 

2.  Milkers  areexp  ic.ted  to  bo  on 
fraud  at  5:45  a.  m.  and  5:45  p.m., 
Sundays  excepted,  when  milking 
will  commence  at  6:15  a.  m.,  and 
5:15  p.  m. 

3.  Each  milker  shall  have  char-1:1 
of  a  definite  number  of  stalls,  and  | 
will    be   held   responsible    for   the  j 
thorough  milking  of  every  cow  oc- 
cupying them. 

4.  Gentle  words  and  kind  treat- 
ment are  enjoined.  Striking  cows 
with  stools,  clubs,  or  heavy  sticks, 
will  under  no  circumstances  be  al- 
lowed. 

5.  In  driving  the  cows  to  and 
from  pasture,  great  pains  must  be 
taken    not    to    hurry    them. — New 

York  World. 

Take  Care  ok  Your  Health. — 
Few  people  realize  what  health  is 
worth  until  they  lose  it.  It  is  .  as- 
ier  to  prev  nt  disea  s  than  to  euro 
it.  The  character  of  our  far::!;  g 
is  undergoing  change  .  We  are 
using  im., :  machinery,  keeping  bet- 
ter stock,  raising  choei  r  v ties 

of  fruit  grains,  potatoes,  roots  s  nd 
grasses  ;   arc  buying  more  or  ma- 
king better  manure      Now,  all  this 
requires    brains.      We   a  e   aware 
that  therp  is   a   great  de  ,1  of  non- 
sense written  on  this  i  nl  get.     I  !nt 
it  is  undoubtedly  a  fad  that  a  man  | 
cannot  long  use  Lis  brains  as  an  in- 
telligent,    enterprising    American 
farmer  is  i  ow  compelled  to  do,  and 
work  and  worry  at  .the    sam     Li.me, 
without    abundance   of   nutri 
food.     If  he  undertake    '^    d    i'  on 
fat  pork,  pota!<  es,  bread  and  e  he, 
his  health  will  certai   ly  give  w  g 
The   American    farmoi    of  to-day 
needs    and    must  have  more  fresh 
meat.     Better  patronize  the  butch- 
er than  the  doctor  ;  better  sell  few- 
er eggs    and     bay    less    medicine. 


We  hav-ho:  rda  tyrmersay  ;  VFood 
that  is  g  iod  enough  for  my  men  is 
i  r  ic."  II  •  may 
liav  been  right.  Bui  tl  farraei 
who  thi  ,'■<  and  w  ■'.  i,  to  ,  nee  Is 
bd  ter  fo  »d  and  c  -  »k  n  ■  i  he 
who  merely  works  with  his  land. 
Am  ri  \an  Agric  i  turikt. 


A  ,  Excellent  Varnish  fob 
Harness.' — Procure  half  pound  or 
a  pound  ot  gum-  hellac.  ace  ircling 
to  th  i  qua  i.i  y  d  ssired  :  break  the 
sca.es  fine,  and  put  them  in  a  jug 
or  bottle,  and  good  alcohol  suffi- 
cient to  cover  the  gain;  cork 
tightly,  and  place  where  \l  will  by 
kept  warm.  In  about  two  days,  il 
shaken  frequently,  the  gum  will  be 
dissolved  and  ready  for  use.  It 
the  liquid  appears  as  thick  as 
thin  molasses,  add  m  ire  alcohol. 
To  one  quart  of  varnish  add  one 
ounce  ot  good  lampblack  and  an 
ounce  of  gum  camphor.  Such  var- 
nish will  n  i  render  leather  hard, 
but  will  keep  the  liar  tess  from  be- 
eomin    soake     with  ■«  :'  the 

surface  clei  :   neat    i\  ;■  a  long 

time.  A  coa  §of  it  \\  ill  en'  c  ually 
il    y  oil  in  the  leatl    f  from 

soiling  on  's  hands,  Nothing  is 
bettei  t )  re  u<  er  a  farm  . v  s  boots 
Wa  er-  >ro  f  than  an  occa,  !  ual 
coa.  i  f  tin  1  :ather  varnish.— Hbmt 
Journ    . 


Ciie:.h:ai.  Action  in  Pont  us  b  ll- 
,  E  Si  _]  ]  <  onvse  an  i  xamina- 

ti  oi  Filt  r,  j  In  ins:  irice  of 
theBri  ish  M  ■":.■  '  J  i  rnal,  Pfo- 
fes  or  Wa  iilyn  1.  tfa  .  \  f  that 
fil.cn:  f  porous 

i     lud       \  powerfi 

;g  miealacti  ,  album*)  oid  matter 
b  iug  ins':a  t.y  r  ly  I  into  am- 
monia and  oth.  r  products  by  the  ac- 
tion of  Hie  filt  •  •,  which,  indeed",  be- 
haves in  this  rVsp&t  like  a  boiling 
solution  oi  permanganate  of  potash. 
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tdiPThe  business  of  the  Farmer 
will  hereafter  be  'entirely  in  our 
hands,  and  all  letters  pertaining  to 
business  will  be  directed  to  "the 
publishers  of  Reconstructed  Far- 
mer, Raleigh,  1ST.  C." 

All  correspondences  are  request- 
ed to  be  sent  to  the  Editor,  at  Tar- 
boro,  before  the  first  of  every 
month.  Stone  &  TJzzell. 

July  1st,  1872. 


i5P~N"otice  the  club  rates  with 
the  Raleigh  Daily  and  Weekly 
News.  The  two  together  will  keep 
a  family  posted  upon  farming  top- 
ics and  the  news  and  political 
world. 


tdi^All  exchanges  will  be  sent 
to  "Editor  Reconstructed  Farmer. 
Tarboro,  N.  C."  and  not  to  Raleigh! 

THE    WAY    TO    IMPROVE    THE 
FARM. 

Soils,  unlike  men,have  no  whims 
or  caprices  ti  gratify,  no  favors  or 
aversions  to  consult,  but  are  in  all 
lands  and  under  all  circumstances, 
governed  by  certain  fixed  and  ra- 
tional laws,  and  under  the  same 
climate  and  seasons,  if  free  from 
disease,  will  produce  exactly  alike 
with  the  same  preparation,  seeding 
and  culture.  When  we  see  land 
that  once  produced  good  crops,  but 
has  failed  in  rewarding  the  hus- 
bandman, we  know  some  chief  el- 
ements essential  to  plant  food  have 
been  exhausted  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  require  renewal. 

In  the  first  place,  if  the  land  be 
found  deficient  in  drainage,  correct 
this,  as  it  is  profligacy  in  any  farm- 
er to  think  of  success  in  land  half 
drained.  In  the  second  place  add 
manure  of  the  right  kind,  and  you 
will  give  to  the  soil  the  principal 
in  which  it  is  deficient,  and  then  it 
will  return  to  the  cultivator  a  rich 
reward. 

If  any  farmer  will  see  that  his 
farm  is  well  drained  and  will  use 
that  precaution  to  return  to  the  soil 
as  much  of  the  elements  of  plant 
food  as  is  taken  off,  then  his  farm 
will  be  as  his  faithful  servant  that 
is  properly  cared  for,  rendering  an 
annual  return.  Without  a  doubt, 
it  is  the  first  duty  of  a  planter  to- 
hurry  his  farm  into  the  highest  con- 
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lition  for  cultivation.  It  will  cost 
10  more  to  plow,  seed  and  culti- 
vate a  farm  that  produces  50  bush- 
jls  of  grain  or  a  bale  of  cotton  per 
acre,  than  it  would  a  farm  oi  the 
same  size  that  produces  one-fourth 
of  the  amount.  Suppose  two 
brothers  commence  farming  under 
similar  circumstances,  with  land  at 
the  same  price,  and  labor  and  facil- 
ities for  market  exactly  the  same, 
as  the  one  who  raises  the  largest 
crops,  if  they  are  not  obtained  with- 
out too  great  an  outlay  for  manure, 
will  be  making  money,  while  the 
other  is  losing. 

The  great  importance  of  this  sub- 
ject, and  the  various  circumstances 
which  suggest  changes  in  the  sys- 
tems of  enriching  land  to  adopt  it  to 
the  location,  means  and  facilities, 
is  a  sufficient  cause  why  the  plan- 
ter should  be  called  to  it  frequent- 
ly- 

The  system  adopted  in  past  ages, 

was  that  of  fallowing.  The  pres- 
ent age  has  adopted  rest,  rotation 
and  renovation  by  the  application 
of  manures  as  the  safe  and  econom- 
ical method  of  improving  the  soil. 
Rest,  means  that  the  land  shall  re- 
main quiet  for  one  year  at  least,  in 
order  that  it  may  be  clothed  with 
vegetation.  All  will  admit  to  give 
up  vegetable  matter  as  an  agent 
for  the  renewal  of  fertility  is  to 
relinquish  the  most  powerful  aid 
that  can  be  found  either  in  art  or 
nature.  The  question  then  is,  what 
vegetable  productions  are  best 
adapted  to  this  purpose  ?  It  not 
mistaken  then,  we  should  say,  in 


all  those  sections  where  clover  and 
the  field  pea  will  grow,  it  is  uni- 
versally admitted  that  these  are  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  this  purpose. 

These  are  not  only  renovators  of 
the  soil,  but  are  good  for  all  ani- 
mals on  the  farm.  We  feel  quite 
confident  that  we  have  a  system  it 
properly  carried  out,  in  Eastern 
North  Carolina,  will  prove  success- 
ful in  not  only  improving  the  soil, 
but  be  a  source  of  revenue  annual- 
ly to  the  farmer. 

Adopt  the  three  field  shift,  that 
is,  lay  the  farm  off  into  three  fiields, 
the  first  A,  the  second  B,  the  third 
C.  In  1873,  plant  A  in  cotton, 
before  planting  apply  500  bushels 
of  compost  prepared  of  vegetable 
mould,  ashes,  cotton  seed  and  stable 
manure,  and  if  to  be  had,  apply  5<> 
bushels  marl  to  the  acre.  B  plant 
in  oats  and  wheat,  and  on  this  ap- 
ply some  standard  commercial  ma- 
nure after  the  small  grain  is  har- 
vested :  sow  six  pecks  of  peas  to 
the  acre  and  turn  the  stubble  sand 
weeds  under.  C  plant  in  corn  and 
apply  the  same  amount  of  compost, 
simularly  prepared  if  possible. 

In  1874,  plant  B  in  cotton,  C  in 
small  grain  and  A  in  corn,  and  if 
the  same  application  of  manure  be 
made  annually,  within  ten  years 
there  is  not  a  farm  in  all  the  cotton 
section  South  that  will  not  im- 
prove. We  know  many  fields  in 
Edgecombe  county,  that  has  b^en 
improved  even  above  their  original 
fertility  since  1850,  by  annual  crop- 
ing  with  a  liberal  use  of  domestic 
manures. 
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We  have  seen  in  the  past  few 
days  thousands  of  acre*  in  culti- 
vation with  luxuriant  crops  on  them 
that  twenty  years  hack  would  not 
produce  anything  except  poor 
white  grass. 

FENCES. 
The  attention  of  the  reader  is  di- 
rected to  the  communication  ot 
l\wgo,  on  the  law  of  enclosure. 
This  article  is  from  one  of  the  best 
legal  minds  in  the  State,  and  one 
who  owns  a  large  quantity  of  land 
that  is  as  well  timbered  as  a  ma- 
jority of  the  farms  in  the  eastern 
part  of  North  Carolina. 

So  far  as  we  are  concerned  we 
feel  that  we  have  exhausted  the 
subject,  in  the  many  articles  we 
have  written  on  it.  We  have  en- 
deavored to  show  how  unlike  the 
conditions  and  circumstances  of  the 
present  time  are  in  comparison  with 
those  of  a  century  back.  Wc  have 
informed  you  that  our  progenitors 
were  right  in  adopting  this  law,  be- 
cause this  country  was  then  an  al- 
most complete  forest,  and  the  farms 
were  mere  patches,  and  farming  a 
secondary  consideration.  Is  stock 
raising  of  the  present  time  to  be 
Compared  with  that  of  those  days  ; 
or  is  it  as  profitable  as  farming  ?  If 
so,  why  do  we  appropriate  such  an 
amount  of  cotton,  tobacco  and 
rice  to  purchase  mules,  pork,  beef 
and  the  many  articles  of  prime  ne- 
cessity which  our  fathers  were 
strangers  to  i 

All  must  admit  that  an  hundred 
acres  of  land  in  those  days  was  not 


; 


as  expensive  as  at  the  present  tiro 
for  timber  was  then  abundant,whi: 
at  present  it  is  scarce  in  many  si 
tions,  and  having  been  ceiled  ovl 
it  is  much  worse  to  fence  now. 
this  be  true  why  should  we  eoi 
tinue  in  existence  with  such 
law,  when  our  condition  is  so  di 
ferent  { 

"We  do  contend  that  in  anv  set 
tion  W':ore  the  farmers  are  the  su! 
ferers  by  this  law,  it  should  be  aboj 
ished  ;  but  in  those  sections  wher 
they  are  benefitted  by  this  law,  a 
a  matter  of  justice  let  them  hav 
it. 

We  admit  in  that  portion  of  im 
State  where  the  proper  crop  is .  hay 
small  grains  and  stock  raising,  it  i] 
better  for  them  and  the  country  to! 
that  they  have  the  benefit  of  till 
law. 

We  do  hold  that  in  ev  ry  s 
this  law  should  be  abolished  whei 
the  supplies  are  purchased,  for  tlJ 
is  evidence  sufficient  to  prove   thai 
this  law  is  not  only  a  tax  npo 
farmers  but  upon  the  Tre:  m  v   ol 
the  State   also.     If  this   i   i 
tax  this  la-;.'  imposes   on  the  p 
to  keep  up  their  fence?  was  appro; m 
ated  in    a  different  wajyil     coulj 
but  add  infinitely  mare  to  the  pros 
perity  an, I  happiness  of  the  peopl( 
You  would  not  see  the  ahominabl 
sight  with  fences  running  here  and 
there,  disfiguring  the  farm?.     TlJ 
commerce  of  the   country  will  be 
greatly  improve/!,  ao-  : '     r<  a  Is  will 
n<  t  angle  i  i  every  -ire! ion  to  sa*l 
fence.     The  breeds  of  stock  woull 
then    improve,  as  the  sorry  breeds 
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>t  bulls  and  boars  will  cease  to 
bam  over  the  country.  The  Ca- 
lais and  lead  ditches  would  not 
;hen  be  filled  up  as  is  the  case  at 
lertain  places  by  those  worthless 
fcterds.  Then  there  need  not  be  so 
many  gates: to  enter  the  farm,  as 
you  could  travel  and  haul  over  the 
farm  with  less  inconvenience  since 
you  would  not  have  to  go  out  of 
the  way  through  gates.  Then  you 
would  save  at  least  three  acres  of 
land  to  every  held  of  a  hundred 
acres  occupied  by  the  fence,  besides 
the  noxious  bushes  and  weeds  that 
grow  along  the  line  of  the  fence. 

Then  you  could  devote  the  labor 
ot  splitting  rails,  hauling  and  fenc- 
ing, to  improving  the  soil.  Then 
you  would  save  the  timber,  which 
in  time  to  come  will  bo  twice  as 
valuable  as  at  present. 

Then  in  case  of  freshets  on  the 
rivers  and  creeks,  you  would  be  se- 
cure against  the  ravages  of  stock 
when  your  fences  are  swept  away. 
Then  you  will  have  done  away  won 
that  which  has  produced  more  per- 
sonal difficulties  and  made  more 
enemies  than  any  other  cause. 

These  are  some  of  our  objeetio  ; 
to  this  law, which  we  have  honestly 
<nven.  our  views  for  which  it  has 
been  charged  upon  us  that  we  fa- 
vored the  rich  at  ithe, expense  of  the 
poor  man.  All  we  ask  of  the  pub- 
lic, is  to  take  a  fair  and  considerate 
yiew  of  this  question,  and  say 
whether  it  is  right  to  continue  this 
unjust  burden  on  the  Agricul'urel 
interest  any  longer. 

Lay    Hside    prejudice    and    say 


whether  it  is  economical  or  just  to 
bo   forced   to    d    bro,      fciml to 

build    and    repair     fences     to    the 
amount  of  million  ■  annually,  a 

the  case  in  this  and  other  States. 
We  are  of  the  opinion  when  you 
make  a  careful  mathematical  calcu- 
lation on  thissnbj  ■t,yon  will  agree 
with  us  that  this  law  is  a  great 
plague  up<m  the  industry  of  the 
country.  Let  each  and  every  man 
learn  what  it  will  eosthim  to  fence 
a  field  of  50  acres,  and  keep  it  in 
o-ood  repair  for  the  next  ten  years, 
and  to  this  amount  calculate  the 
value  ot  this  timber  ten,  twenty 
or  fifty  years  to  come,  also  interest 
on  the  money  and  the  value  ot  the 
land  on  which  the  farm  stands. 

DOING-S    AND  INTENSIONS  ON 

THE  FARM. 

Upon  this  subject  we  have  writ- 
ten so  often  itsseems  as  if  we  might 
desist  for  a  season  at  leasf,  but  as 
we  promised  in  1870  to  give  t  i 
the  reader  i  monthly  synopsis  of 
the  opera.!  i  me  o  i  our  farm,  we  will 
continue,  a  the  new  sub:  civ  o\ 
may  be,  to  a  certain  ext  snt,  bem  Bt- 
tod, thereby.  The  com  ia  all  layed 
by.  Tli  ■  !■  '  pi  -whig  wo  £  ewed 
peas  broad  cast  on  all  the  land 
where  these  were  n  t  plants  1  in  the 
hill  between  the  c  >rn  in  the  usual 
way.  Tiio  corn  crop  proi  lises  to 
be  nearly  an  average  crop.  This 
crop  has  not  been  damaged  by 
gra  i  on-  per  cent.  The  efctton  is 
tin,'  bed-,  except  one  plawin«r,«wkich 
it  will  receive  from  the  1st  to  the 
loth  of  August.  It  will  be  plowed, 
with  the   Edgecombe   cotton   plow 
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just  deep  enough  to  scrape  up  any 
young  grass  that  may  be  seen.  On 
these  plows  we  shall  use  the  twen- 
ty inch  sweeps  or  mould  boards  in 
splitting  the  middles.  Several 
planters  lately  have  asked  what  good 
will  it  do  to  plow  cotton  so  late. 
Many  persons  think  it  injures  it  to 
plow  through,  when  it  is  so  large  as 
to  break  the  branches.  This  is  not 
true.  We  give  this  plowing  not 
so  much  for  the  amount  of  cotton 
that  is  to  be  added  to  the  crop  as 
to  effectually  destroy  all  grass  and 
weeds,  for  these  are  greatly  in  the 
way  of  picking,  besides  the  cotton 
cannot  be  saved  so  nice,  as 
the  gin  will  not  free  the  lint  entire- 
ly from  the  leaf,  and  seed  of  the 
grass  and  weeds. 

Our  cotton  is  an  average  crop. 
In  the  month  of  June,  a  portion  of 
it  had  too  much  grass  for  the  best, 
brt  by  careful  and  steady  blows  ot 
the  freed  men  with  the  hoe  and  at- 
tentive plowing,  the  crop  is  not 
damaged  as  far  as  we  can  perceive 
at  present. 

On  this  crop  a  man  would  have 
to  travel  some  distance  to-day  to 
get  a  pocket  full  of  grass. 

The  ditches  are  all  neatly  wed 
off,  ^he  fence  jams  are  cleared  of 
all  weeds  by  banking  these  up 
in  each  jam.  To  keep  the  fences 
and  ditches  clean,  pays  in  more 
ways  than  one. 

If  the  weeds  are  allowed  to  re- 
main on  the  ditch,  they  will  lodge 
by  turning  over  in  the  ditch,  which 
will  obstruct  the  water  and  make 
them  worse  to  clear  out  when  you 


wish  to  put  them  in    good  repa:' 
The    fence  will  not  last,  as   loi1 
when  weeds  are  allowed  to  grow 
maturity  and  then   fall   down  ai 
rot. 

It  is  oftentimes  the  case  that  tl 
red  rust  in  cotton  originates  fro 
weeds  by  the  insect  first  breedir 
on  them.  Polk  is  a  bad  weed 
let  stand  in  the  cotton  farm  if  or:1 
does  not  want  the  red  rust.  Th 
insect  breeds  on  the  weeds  abo- 
the  time  they  commence  ripening 
The  oat  stubble  has  all  been  turns 
into  pease.  The  stand  of  pease  i 
not  good,  although  there  was  tw 
bushels  of  seed  set  apart  to  eacl 
acre. 

We  suspect  the  15th  Amendmen 
that   sowed   them,   appropriated   i 
good   portion   to    other    purposes 
Our  land  is  in   good  order  for  hu- 
mps, as  it  has  been  plowed  and  re 
plowed.     About  the  10th   of  Au- 
gust, this   crop  will    be  sowed  ij 
drills  about  two  feet  apart.     Nine 
different  sorts  of  guano  will  be  used 
as  an  experiment,  at  the  rate  of  500 
lbs.  per  acre.     The    seed  will    be 
mixed  with  plaster,  in  order  that  a 
proper  and  equal  distribution  may 
be   applied    along  the   row      The 
turnips  should  be  let  to  stand  about 
six  to  eight  inches  apart.     The  carts 
are  rolling  vegetable  mould    into 
the   stock   lots,  in  order    that    the 
urine,  &e.,  may  be  saved.     All  the 
weeds  that  has   sprung  up  around 
the  back  lots,  are   being  gathered 
together    and     banked      up    with 
swamp  muck.     The  droppings  from 
the  cows  are  every  morning  thrown 
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to  a  ])cn,  over  which  there  is  a  shel- 
I  During- this  month  the  ditch- 
will  require  attention,  by  shovel- 
g  out  the  many  caves,  and  shoals 
at  may  exhist.  Since  our  last, 
e  have  had  a  brick  kiln  of  120,- 
)0  burnt  off.  Just  here  we  will 
jmark  that  this  kiln  was  made 
,st  summer,  and  burnt  in  the  fall 
ght  days,  and  the  person  who  had 
harge,  from  some  cause,  failed  to 
urn  them  well.  We  fired  the 
ime  kiln  on  the  1st  of  July  and 
arned  them  tour  days,  and  they  are 
pod  brick.  A  number  of  persons 
>ld  us  we  could  not  make  good 
rick  ot  these  by    a  second    burn- 

The  business  of  the  farm  has 
een  much  deranged  by  the  many 
>eakings  of  those  patriots  whose 
esire  is  to  make  their  bread  and 
utter  by  the  emoluments  of  office, 
f  this  state  of  affairs  are  to  contin- 
until  November,  then  we  fear 
nd  believe  that  the  estimate  on  cot- 
:m  may  be  reduced  at  least  20  per 
ent. 


GRASSES. 
In  this  No.  of  the  Farmer  will 
e  found  a  number  of  articles  co- 
ied  from  various  sources  on  the 
ubject  of  cultivation  and  saving 
rass.  The  cultivation  of  this  crop 
as  been  too  long  neglected  in 
he  Southern  or  cotton  States.  To 
,dmonish  the  cotton  growers  to  set 
ipart  a  portion  of  their  farms  to 
neadows  and  pastures,  in  which  to 
aise  grass  and  stock,  and  the  en- 
wer  would  be  grass  and  stock  rais- 


ing contiicts  with  cotton.     It  seems 
the   greed  of  the  cotton  producers 
leads  to  but  a  single  idea,  and  that 
is  to  make  the  largest  possible  crop 
of    cotton,  regardless    of  the    fact 
that  a  large  crop  brings  less  money 
in  the  aggregate  than  a  small  one. 
Those  farmers  who  buy  hay  are   to 
a  certain  extent  interested    in   the 
Northern    and  Western   States  for 
hay,  stock,  pork  &c.     Experience 
teaches  when  a   small  crop    of  cot- 
ton is  seeded  and  large  crops  of  ce- 
reals are  cultivated,  that  there  is  a 
revenue   saved   in    various    ways. 
First,  the  cotton  will  not  only  bare 
a  better  price,  but  bagging  and  ties 
will  cost  much  less,  as  a  large  crop 
will  make  the  demand  greater,  and 
all  know  the  transportation,  dray- 
age,  weighing   and    stealage   on  a 
bale  at  $100,  will  be  no  more  than 
that  at   $50.     Secondly,   calculate 
the  amount  paid  for  hay,  pork,  beef 
and   butter,  which  might,  in  most 
sections  be  raised  on  the  farm,  and 
say   whether   these   items  has  not 
embarrassed  many  planters. 

Thirdly,  those  who  purchase 
grass,  &c.  to  run  their  farms,  do 
not  have  as  good  team,  and  conse- 
quently their  mules  and  oxen  can- 
not do  as  much  work,  or  last  as 
long,  so  here  is  another  considera- 
tion to  be  noted.  In  the  fourth 
place,  by  raising  grass  and  cereals, 
mules,  hogs,  cattle,  &c,  might  be 
made  to  furnish  to  the  soil  in  ma- 
nure that  which  is  better,  and 
worth  decidedly  more  than  the  mil- 
lions spent  in  commercial  fertiliz- 
ers. 
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In  the  next  place  your  land 
would  get  that  ..  i  ■  h  it  so  much 
ne  i  Is,  rotation  f  crops,  by  v  hich; 
in  five  y  \&vSj  fcw  >  .     aid  [yield 

as    raueh     as    th  ■  ;e     at    pi 
The.  .■  fi  "      ■  depend 

21  fch  '  .e  ures 
of  Kentucky,  -  1  .their  1.  ij  and 
pork  .  ■;  the  fi  '  '  -  I  mead  :>wb  of 
Nofiiern  States,  lare  klways  hayikss- 
ed  year  in  and  out. 

Now  the  whole  truth  ox  the  mat- 
ter is  this,  it  is  QO't  profitable,  and 
cannot  be  made  successful  farming 
under  the  new  order  of  things. 

We  know  planters  this  year  who, 
from  a  desire  to  raise  large  crops  of 
cotton,  expended  all  the  net  money 
from  last  crop  for  mules  and 
guano,  aso4  the  result  of  their  labor 
is  a  failure,  as  they  planted  more 
than  they  could  cultivate'.  The 
firet  ot  the  year  they  were  counting 
profits  lyy  the  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands,plaeing  pottoh  at  high  figures, 
bread  and  pork  at  present  race:. 

By  their  indiscretion  they  are 
depressed  and  £<nter88tsed  to  know 
how  much  they  are  to  loose  though, 
cotton  be  hh  h. 


A  PLEASANT  MELANCHOLY. 
A  short  time  sinceuwe  made  a 
visit  to  the  graves  of  our  ancestors 
in  an  adjoining  county.  In  connec- 
tion with  this  visit,  there  was  an  in- 
discriable  fueling  of  pleasure,  mixed 
with  sadness.  Forty  years  back 
there  stood  the  old  mansion  and 
out  houses,  but  they  are  all  gone 
except  one  of  the  out  houses.  All 
the  trees  of  the  grove  are  gone  ex- 


cept a  sycamore.  This  tree  w< 
viewed  from  bottom  to  top,  and  it 
cur.  in  »;eye,  we  *aw  ear  gram 
el  ;  laay  .....  i  j  Dying 
the,  shada  of  its  foilage. 

1      '•"  -  ■•    I .    '  sverytl  ing    .     , 
cj.     There  wes  an  orehard  over  the 
way,  bill       i    .     .  to  I      :.    :i.     iXean 
such  a.  spi  fc  :5tood  a  noted  tree  ia! 
the,iarpi>butit.has  dis  pp  .ee.i.   la 
ypndei;   direction,    in   boyish  glee 
we   hunted    the  hare,  sijuirrel  audi 
bird  in  the  forest,  but  it  is  now  in 
corn    and   cotton.     On    the    north' 
side    of  the  domicil    we  had    fine 
sport  catching   fish  in   the  creek  a] 
but  it  now  has  a  canal  twenty  feet  j 
wide  in  it.     This    day  brought  to 
remembrance   that    which  is  both 
pleasant  and  melancholy.     We  re- 
verted back  to  the  many   pleasant, 
hours  we  had  spent  there,  knowing 
nothing   in  youthful  innocence    of 
the  cares  and  trials  that  beset  us  oil 
the  way. 

The  many  worthy  admouitions. 
61  grand  parents  were  thought  of. 
and  the  many  pleasant  hours  we 
had  passed  with  youthful  comrades 
came  vividly  to  mind.  How  sad 
to  coe template  that  of  those  we 
met  then  how  few  exist  at  present. 
They  lived  in  their  day  and  gener-  ; 
tion  and  had  trials  and  difficulties 
to  meet,  and  then  their  destiny  was 
to  pass  away.  They  knew  but  lit- 
tie  of  the  power  of  steam,  or  of 
improved  machinery,  and  nothing 
of  the  telegraph  and  the  many  im- 
provements of  the  present  age.  So 
it  will  be  with  us  in  a  few  days, 
we  shall  join  them,  and    leave   tor 
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fee  ages  to  pull  down  and  re- 
ad and     h  that  stride 

.  ,!  1  v  .'        d  .'.  ,  Over 

.'  w 

ff  •  •;l:t  to 

i    ''I 

.'  .-.,  «  .'    n      \y  y    h   m 

ling  ;:  place  of  int    m      ,  which 

decidedjy  p\\      fc  .     i  I   i.-; 

Iter  for  "  •'•-  O'  c  !VC  ' 
eQQod  to  establish  a  cemetery, 
e  have  seen  the  dead  buried  in 
fehriaht  style  at  some  out  of  the 
[y  grave  yard,  to  be  plowed  over 
less  time  than  a  half  century, 
certainly  would  be  better  for  ev- 
y  community  to  establish  some 
etty  and  elligible  point  in  which 

ir  dead  might' be  deposited  and 

graves    appropriately   marked 

B  cared  for,  as  is  the  case  in  many 

m  Ins  of  the   mi  Id)  ■  aid  .western 

rti.on    of  .his  ancj    other   States. 

large  number  of  those  intered 
Ca.a  til j  past  Half  century'  are 
3\yi  1  iver  this  year,  and  th  ■  of 
is 'generation  will  be  cultivated 
er  i  .  s.tli  - 1  three  score  years, 
this  etfoto  .  ■)'•  continued  in. 
,  hi  ,'  look;  w  ree  than  to  see  an 
1  neglected  grave  yard,  with 
les,  baches  and  every  ooxious 
sed  on  them  in  tho  farm.  This 
a  subject  worthy  the  considera- 
>n  ot  the  people  Of  the  eastern 
,rt  of  North  Carolina. 


There  are  in  Wilson,  K  C,  1,000 
ar  trees.  Also  within  the  corpo- 
te  limits  35  acres  in  cotton. 


EDGECOMBE   COUITTY. 

'        .    '  '  •  do- 

i- 

. 

■    .  i 

I 
\  to 
find  cotl  ■       i 

.  n.  h    a  tine     i     ition  i     11    'king 
,  >  !    :uriantly. 

The  crops  betM  .en  Tar  river  an  I 
Fishing  creek  are  better  than  those 
in  other  sections  of  the  county,  ow- 
ing to  the  fact,  they  have  not  had 
the  heavy  rains.  There  is  the  lar- 
gest crop  planted  of  coUon  this, 
than  any  previous  year,  and  while 
the  northern  mid  western  portion  of 
the  county  may  make  an  average 
crop  per  acre,  the  remainder  cannot 
under  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances', produce  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  ;i  crop.  The  corn  is  by 
nO  means  an  average  crop,  as  it 
has  been  neglbcteid  to  sa-ve  the  cot- 
ton  from  gra?s.  On  the  route,  we 
saw  many  Signs  o\'  improvement:, 
such  as  new  and  comfortable  quar- 
ters for  stock, and  a  number  ot  young 
orchards  coming  on  with  a  tine 
variety  of  fruit.  We  also  noticed 
a  number  of  line  clover  lots,  from 
which  the  owners  boasted  of  their 
immense  value  in  supplying  their 
stock  with  that  which  was  fibre  times 
as  cheap,  and  much  better  than 
Northern  grass.  The  farmers  all 
spoke  favorable  of  a  joint  stock 
company  to  establish  a  female  col- 
lege in  Tarboro.  Everywhere  we 
found    them  in    good    spirits,    and 
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hard  at  work  finishing  their  crops. 
The  career  of  this  people's  prosper- 
ity has  just  commenced,  for  by  the 
close  of  this  century  they  will  real- 
ize the  truth  of  a  different  system 
in  farming  with  the  same  amount 
of  capital  employed,  and  the  same 
indomitable  perseverence  will  add 
that  reward  their  energy  deserves. 
We  have  told  this  people  to  be 
prosperous  a  farmer  must  raise  his 
own  supplies  of  the  prime  articles 
of  necessity. 

If  our  people  only  would  raise  a 
sufficiency  of  all  the  cereals  and 
turn  their  attention  to  raising  more 
stock,  which  we  say  they  can  eco- 
nomically do,  all  will  be  well.  The 
planter  who  strains  every  muscle 
in  cotton,  has  not  the  time  to  de- 
vote to   anything  else  on  the  farm. 

*•  — — 

HENRY  CLAY  IN  EDGECOMBE. 
If  we  are  not  mistaken,  in  1844, 
Mr.  Clay  made  a  tour  through 
North  Carolina,  and  while  on  this 
trip,  he  stopped  at  Rockymonnt,  in 
Edgecombe  county,  a  short  time, 
and  as  he  was  anticipated  by  the 
people,  a  large  number  turned  out 
to  see  him. 

On  this  occasion  Mr.  Samuel  P. 
Jenkins  and  Joshua  Bullock,  were 
introduced  to  him  as  the  best  farm- 
ers in  the  State.  Mr.  Clay  inform- 
ed these  gentlemen  that  he  was  a 
farmer  and  would  like  to  compare 
notes  with  them.  Mr.  Jenkins  re- 
marked to  Mr.  Clay,  that  he  did  not 
know  how  he  farmed,  but  there  was 
one  difference  between  him  and  his 
neighbor  Bullock,  and  that  was  Mr. 


Bullock  always  plowed  to  kill  grass 
while  he  plowed  to  keep  it  fron 
coming.  Mr.  Jenkin's  way  o 
farming  has  demonstrated  the  pro 
priety  of  such  a  course  more  this 
year  than  is  common,  for  in  ever} 
instance  where  the  lands  are  drain 
ed  and  has  been  well  cultivated  the 
crops  are  100  per  cent,  better  than 
otherwise. 

THE  PROSPECT. 
While  the  cotton  prospect  in  thd 
various  towns  in  the  cotton  belt] 
of  the  State  bids  fair  for  a  good 
crop,  we  think  this  is  an  improper) 
policy,  as  there  might  be  more  real- 
ized by  seeding  these  lots  to  small 
grain  and  grasses. 

The  proprietors  of  these  lots,  att 
the  expiration  of  the  year,  will  find 
after  they  have  footed  the  bill  for 
grain  and  hay,  there  is  nothing: 
saved.  Every  man  in  the  towns 
should  calculate  what  this  crop  of 
cotton  his  cost  him  in  preparing 
seeding,  cultivating  and  housing, 
and  then  see  whether  there  will  be 
a  balance  of  next  profit  to  buy  the 
half  that  might  be  otherwise  saved. 

CROWS  ON  MELLONS. 

All  mellon  raisers  are  aware 
that  crows  are  so  fond  of  mellons 
that  they  very  often  peck  holes  in 
them  while  growing. 

To  prevent  this  all  that  is  neces- 
sary to  be  done  is  to  take  two  short 
sticks  and  lay  them  across  each 
other,  forming  an  X. 


Our  people  should  not  forget  that 
there  is  great  advantage  in  rotation 
of  crops. 


:poole  &  hujStt 


JRWB 


.ffiClIF 


...      <  -  -.  7- 
BAXTIMORB.  "MARYLAND. 

j.'ANMTACTUtfEPS  OF 
;POETABLE.AT3D  STATIONAT?"? 

Steam  Engines  and  toilers, 

,T5al-,eek,A-  V'i!^\  Patent  Tubriloi-*-  Steam  Boilers, 

SLi/M£9  lEFFELS  PATENT  MERFOAN  .DOUBLE 
TURBINE  WATER  WHEEL 

.3  ^?i-  '  W    A  IS"  13     G  IR.  X  S  T    M  ILlSj 

[Flouring  Mill  Machinery,  Shafting,  Pulleys  &  Hangers, 

MACUJNJiilX  ,FOK   WHITE  JJEAJJ    WORKS  AND  OIL  M.IXLS. 


%W^ND  fOR  CIKGVZABS. 


mar'VS-lv 


CONTINUED  TRIUMPHS  FOB  THE 


T    IPIIjO^V". 


1.    Virginia 'State  Agricultural  Society— Silver  .Medals  for  each  .-si*.e,  sight  iaaad  and    left 

band,  from  field  trials  io  August  1871. 
•2.   'Border  Agricultural  Society,  Danville,  Vj, — First    'remium. 

3.  PefcereburgFair— First  Premium. 

4.  North  Carolina  State  Pair—  First  Premium 

5.  Georgia  State  Fair— First  Premium. 

Note— Tin-  report  at  the  "Di.-patch"  of  this  Plowing  Match  at  the  State  Fair,  says:  "'It 
is  a  notewortny  lact  that  every  plowman  (some  twelve  in  number)  came  forward  with  * 
WATT  PLOW  to  show  his  skill."  And  this  voluntary  coniplitm -nt  by  the  plowman  is  the 
highest  testimonial  ever  awarded. 

From  tUe  Special  Correspondence  at  Columbia,  S.  C,  Nov.  ISth,  1871,  of  the  <_  unites  to  it 
*'Daily  News."  ■  •    ». 

PLOUGHING  MATCH. 

Across  the  enelcsure  in  an  old  field,  a  Plowing  Match  ir  progress  was  watched  with  inter- 
est by  a  large  number  of  persons.     The  entries  were  as  follows: 

D.  15.  DeSassure,  of  Richland,  enters  a  pair  of  Ihi'iii  mules  ami  doable  horse  left  hand  Watt 
Plow  against   world.— Nat.  Rouutree,  Plowman. 

J.  M    Crawford,  Lexington,  enteri^djouble-horse  right  band   rVat.t  Plow. 

Leroy  Lewis,  (colored)  Richland,  enters  a  single  horse  Walt  Plow. 

The  above  PLOWS  and  PLOWMEN  eaeWeccived  the  L-jghest  premiums  awarded  then 
•and  there. 

All  kinds  of  Plow*  and  Plow  Castings  and  Agricultural  Machinery  and  Implements  in 
gener  al  use.  kepi  on  hand,  with  bxcelaior  Reaper  and  Mower. 

A  liberal  di  count  to  merchants  and  wholes*)*;  dealers 

We  igive  highest  market  price  for  good  Scrap" 'C as  1  iron.    Send  ror  circulars  and   price  list. 

WATT  &  KNIGHT; 

roh'72-ly.  T      No.  1452  franklin  Street,  Richmond,  Va, 
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[For  the  Reconstructed  Farmer. 

Address  Delivered  before  the  Ag- 
ricultural Club  of  California 
Township,    Pitt    County,   N.    C, 

■    July  4th,  1872. 

Br  Allen  Warren. 


The  subject  that  I  have  selected 
is  a  subject  that  every  body  is  in- 
terested in  more  or  less — that  is 
manuring  or  fertilizing  the  soil. 

There  are  many  ways  that  we 
haay  enrich  our  land,  besides  haul- 
ing poor  dirt  and  composting  with 
Cotton  seed,  &c.  I  am  of  the  opin- 
ion that  we  can  improve  our  lands 
taster  and  with  less  cost,  by  sowing 
peas  deep,  plowing  deep,  ditching 
md  breaking  all  stubble  land  in  the 
all  as  soon  as  the  vegetation  ripens, 
md  thoroughly  preparing  and  cul- 
:ivating.  In  the  first  place,  I  shall 
;reat  of  the  importance  of  raising 
md  saving  manures  at  home. 

Fifty  years  ago  manuring  was 
but  little  known,  and  a  great 
naany  people  thought  when  turpen- 
;ine  and  tar  give   out,   that  they 

ould  have  to  leave  the  piny  coun- 


try, but  instead  of  leaving,  you  find 
they  have  cleared  their  land,  and 
substituted  fine  houses  for  log  cab- 
ins, and  corn  for  turpentine. 

I  recollect  about  thirty  years  ago, 
it  was  the  opinion  of  some  that 
hauling  mud  in  the  field  in  the 
summer  would  not  do,the  sun  would, 
kill  it,  but  they  soon  found  out  that 
they  were  in    error. 

It  was  then  as  now,  various 
opinions  in  regard  to  farming  or 
manuring.  Some  said  it  would  not 
do,  and  askthem  why,they  woul  dre- 
ply  that  daddy  never  hauled  any, 
and  he  raised  as  smart  a  set  of  boys 
as  any  body,  and  you  find  the 
same  spirit  existing  to-day.  Some 
people  are  opposed  to  agricultural 
societies,  and  almost  everything 
else  that  tends  to  general  improve- 
ment, or  for  the  good  of  society. 

But  the  intelligent,  energetic  and 
persevering  farmer  continued  to 
haul  more  and  more,  and  you  find 
to  day  that  man  rich,  while  daddy's 
bors  are  poorer  yet. 

Every  farmer  that  cultivates  sev- 
enty-five or  one  hundred  acres  of 
land,  should  have  an  extra  hand  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  and  saving 
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Tainted  Milk. 

In  an  address  delivered  in  Ohio, 
before  the  Dairyman's  Association, 
Mr.  X.  A.  Willard  defines  the 
cause  of  injured  milk.     Hear  him  : 

Perhaps  the  most  prolific  cause 
of  bad  milk  in  such  instances,  re- 
sults fro'm  the  cows  drinking  the 
water  ot  stagnant  pools,  tramping 
through  swails  of  mud,  which  are 
alive  with  filthy  organisms  of  de- 
composing vegetable  or  animal  mat- 
ter. 

Experience  and  scientific  investi- 
gation have  established  the  fact 
that  milk  is  spoiled  in  the  cow's 
bag,  simply  on  account  of  the  cow's 
inhaling  bad  odors  while  at  pas- 
ture. We  have  numerous  instances 
where  deaconed  calves  thrown  out 
and  left  exposed  in  a  portion  of 
the  pasture — where  dead  horses  and 
the  cracasses  of  other  animals  have 
been  allowed  to  putrify  in  such  pla- 
ces, that  the  cows  inhaling  the 
stench  from  these  decaying  remains 
ot  animal  matter,  the  milk  has  ta- 
ken a  putrid  taint  before  being 
drawn  from  the  bag. 

I  have  seen  numerous  cases  where 
the  milk  lias  received  a  taint  from 
particles  of  dust  falling  from  the 
cows  into  the  pail  while  milking, 
and  unsuspected  of  doing  harm  by 
the  milker.  In  the  summer  of  1870, 
while  on  a  visit  to  Mr.  L.  B.  Ar- 
nold, of  Tomkins  county,  New 
York,  I  saw  an  instance  of  dust  in- 
noculating  milk  brought  to  the  fac- 
tory. When  the  milk  was  receiv- 
ed at  the  factory  window,  there  was 
no  reason  to  suspect  taint  from  any 
particular  dairy.  The  delivery 
from  the  several  patrons  went  into 
the  vat  together,  and  was  set  in  the 
usual    manner  with    rennet.     But 


during  the  process  of  heating  up 
the  curds  a  most  intensely,  foul  and 
disagreeable  odor  was  emitted.  The 
cheesemaker  sent  for  Mr.  Arnold 
and  myself,  and  we  went  down  to 
the  factory  together.  We  found 
the  curds  then  about  half  scalded, 
giving  off  a  stench  exceedingly  of- 
fensive— a  smell  like  that  coming 
from  a  nasty  mud  hole  stirred  up 
and  exposed  to  the  air  in  hot  weath- 
er. There  was  no  mistaking  the 
odor,  I  suggested  at  once  that  some 
of  the  patrons  were  allowing  their 
cows  to  slake  their  thirst  from  stag- 
nant pools.  He  afterwards  traced 
the  milk  to  its  source,  and  found 
the  trouble  to  come  from  one  pat- 
ron, who,  after  turning  his  cows  to 
the  after  feed,  had  allowed  them 
to  cross  a  narrow  slough,  where 
particles  of  mud  adhering  to  the 
udder  and  hair,  and  becoming  dry, 
the  dust  entered  the  milk  during 
the  milking,  and  had  introduced  a 
a  class  of  fungi,  which,  by  their 
multiplication,  spoiled  the  milk. 
The  patron  had  meant  no  harm. 
He  had  taken  every  precaution, 
so  far  as  his  knowledge  extended, 
for  the  delivery  of  good  mik,  and 
on  correcting  the  fault  the  trouble 
ceased.  Another  case  is  in  point, 
and  which  occurred  the  past  sum- 
mer, IS 71.  Prof.  Law,  of  Cornell 
University,  gets  his  supply  of  milk 
from  a  milkman.  One  day,  during 
the  hot  weather,  he  observed  a  pe- 
culiarity in  the  cream  rising  on  the 
milk  furnished  by  the  milkman. 
It  appeared  to  be  ropy,  and  on  sub- 
jecting it  to  an  examination  under 
a  powerful  microscope,  it  was  found 
to  contain  a  large  number  of  living 
organisms  in  different  stages  of 
growth.  Pushing  his  investigations 
further,  the  Professor  called  upon 
the  milkman  to  inquire  concerning 
the  management  and  keep  of  his 
cows,  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
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nilk  was  caved  for.  Here  lie  found, 
>n  looking  over  the  premises,  that 
;he  cows,  for  lack  of  good  clean 
later — the  season  being  unusually 
Iry — were  forced  to  slake  their 
,hirst  in  a  stagnant  pool  located  in 
i  muddy  swale.  Taking  specimens 
>f  this  water  and  examining  it  un- 
ler  the  microscope,  the  same  class 
)f  organisms  was  found  as  those  in 
,he  milk.  It  was  now  pretty  evi- 
ient  where  the  cause  of  the  trou- 
ble lay ;  but  to  make  the  matter 
nore  clear,  specimens  of  blood  were 
;aken  from  the  cows  and  examined 
Elder  the  microscope,  when  these 
ilso  were  found  to  contain  the  same 
jlass  of  organisms. 

The  animals,  on  applying  ther 
nometer  tests  for '  determining 
lealth  and  disease,  were  found  to 
3e  hot  and  feverish,  thus  showing 
;hat  these  living  organisms  intro- 
duced through  the  medium  of  the 
ilthy  water  and  taken  into  the  cir- 
culation, and  by  their  power  of  re- 
production and  multiplication  in 
;he  blood,  became  the  source  of  dis- 
3ase.  Investigating  still  further, 
1  particle  of  the  filthy  water  was 
ntroduced  into  milk  free  from  such 
organisms,  and  known  from  tests 
o  be  in  good  order,  and  in  a  short 
ime  the  same  filthy  organisms 
multiplied  and  took  possession  of 
t  in  vast  numbers,  producing  the 
ame  character  of  milk  as  that  first 
mticed.  Other  experiments  and 
nvestigations  were  made,  but  all 
imilarin  result  to  those  I  have  des- 
jribed. 

In  my  report  upon  Englisii  Dal- 
ies in  1866  made  to  the  American 
)airymen's  Association,  I  called  at- 
ention  to  the  character  of  English 
nilk  as  cleaner  than  ours,  and  I  at- 
ributed  the  finer-flavored  cheese  of 
England,  in  a  great  measure,  to 
his  cause.  Nothing  struck  me 
vith  more  force  than  the  care  ta- 


ken by  the  Cheddar  dairymen  of 
Somersetshire  to  get  good  milk. 
The  pastures  are  well  drained  and 
provided  with  an  abundance  of 
clear  running  water.  There  are 
no  filthy  pools  or  mud-holes  where 
cows  are  allowed  to  tramp  and  wal- 
low in  search  of  water.  The  milk- 
ing sheds  are  open  on  one  side, 
paved  with  stone  and  cement. 
There  is  sufficient  incline  back  of 
the  cows,  so  that  all  the  filth  flows 
into  the  stone  gutters  ;  and  after 
milking,  all  the  droppings  are  re- 
moved and  the  floors  and  gutters 
are  flushed  with  water,  so  that  eve- 
rything is  clean  and  sweet  for  the 
next  milking.  The  liquid  excre- 
ments and  washings  are  conducted 
into  a  tank  sunk  into  the  ground, 
outside  the  milk-house,  and  from 
thence,  as  occasion  requires,  are 
applied  to  growing  crops.  You 
will  see  that  under  this  system  of 
clean  pastures,  clean  stables  and 
clean  dairy-houses,  a  better  milk  is 
obtained  than  with  us  ;  and  thus 
with  proper  attention  to  curing. 
cheese  on  the  shelf,  the  English- 
man, with  less  skill  than  ourselves 
in  cheese  manufacture,  is  enabled 
to  make  a  superior  product.  I  am 
convinced  that  unless  the  dairymen 
of  America  commence  at  once  to 
pay  attention  to  cleanliness  in  pas- 
tures, not  only  in  regard  to  slough 
holes,  but  the  eradication  of  weeds, 
providing  stock  with  an  abundace 
of  fresh  clean  water,  together  with 
attention  to  curing  cheese,  Euro- 
pean manufacturers  will  soon  out- 
strip us  in  the  race  "for  making 
fine  goods.*'  The  factory  system  is 
now  being  established  in  Europe. 
All  our  inventions  and  appliances 
are  eagerly  sought  after,  and  ever}' 
good  thing  discovered  by  us  adop- 
ted. England,  Sweden,  Germany, 
Russia,  Holland  and  Switzerland 
are    adopting  our   factory   system. 
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Under  monarchial  governments  and 
hereditary  land  tenures  like  those 
in  Europe,  the  fanner  is  compelled 
hy  his  landlord  to  farm  in  certain 
directions,  and  the  result  is  a  sys- 
tematic, regular  course  of  husban- 
dry, by  which  better  results  are  ob- 
tained than  with  us,  where  every 
farmer  does  his  work  in  a  hap-haz- 
;ard  way,  without  any  regard  to 
science  or  a  rational  system  of  cul- 
ture. Carcasses  exposed  to  the  air 
to  putrify  cesspools  reeking  with 
filth,  stagnant  water  filled  with  de- 
composing vegetable  matters,  are 
regarded  as  public  nuisances,  and 
those  permitting  them  on  their 
premises  are  liable  to  criminal  pros- 
ecution. 


Hay  for  Winter — Root  Crops,  Etc. 

We  gather  from  our  Northern 
and  Eastern  exchanges,  that  in  a 
very  extensive  range  of  country 
from  whence  most  of  our  hay  is 
obtsiued,  the  crop  of  the  present 
season  will  be  unusually  short.  On 
old  meadows  in  many  districts,  the 
yield  will  not  be  much  more  than 
one-sixth  to  one-fourth  of  a  crop — 
say  half  a  ton  to  the  acre — while 
in  other  places,  where  the  soil  is 
thin  and  poor,  the  crop  will  scarce- 
ly pay  for  cutting.  The  cause  of 
this  falling  off,  is  the  unprecedent- 
edly  dry  winter  and  spring,  follow- 
ing the  dry  summer  of  1 S  7 1 , 
which  made  a  short  hay  crop  last 
year  and  put  the  price  up  to  fifty 
dollars  per  ton  in  the  Eastern  mar 
kets.  The  Northern  and  Eastern 
farmers  have  now  little  or  no  old 
hay  on  hand,  and  with  a  promise  of 
less  than  half  a  crop  for  the  present 
year,  it  requires  no  prophet  to  fore- 
see that  hay  of  a  good  quality  will 
bring  from  fifty  to  seventy  dollars 
per  ton  the  coming  winter.  This 
being  the  case,  what  are  we  of  the 
South  to  do  for  hay  and  forage  ?     If 


we  buy  from  the  North  or  West, 
the  prices  mentioned  above  will 
nearly  have  doubled  by  the  time 
the  hay  reaches  our  stables,  and  at 
four  and  five  dollars  per  hundred 
pounds,  we  shall  not  be  able  to  buy 
it,  and  our  horses  and  mules  must 
go  on  half  allowancees  or  starve. 

But  if  we  act  promptly,  now^ 
we  have  the  remedy  in  our  own 
hands,  and  can  avert  all  this.  How 
can  we  do  it  \ 

1.  By  sowing  down  our  oat  fields 
thickly  in  cow-peas,  cutting  the 
vines  just  when  the  pods  are  form- 
ed, and  curing  large  quantities  of 
pea-vine  hay. 

2.  By  saving  large  crops  of  com- 
mon corn  in  drill,  and  curing  for 
winter  forage.  To  succeed  with 
this  crop,  the  ground  should  be 
plowed  and  cross-plowed  very  deep 
— subsoiled,  if  possible— then  har- 
rowed as  "fine  as  meal,"  and  laid 
off  in  three  foot  rows.  Open  these 
rows  with  a  double-mould-board 
plow,  or  run  twice  with  a  turn-plow 
so  as  to  leave  a  broad  and  deep  fur- 
row. Scatter  good  stable  manure 
or  super-phosphate  thickly  in  this 
furrow,  run  through  with  a  long 
rooter  to  mingle  the  earth  with  the 
manure,  bed  very  lightly  over  this, 
and  scatter  your  corn  in  the  drill, 
at  the  rate  of  three  bushels  to  the 
acre,  or  about  thirty  or  forty  grains 
to  every  fo^t  in  the  drill.  Cover 
about  an  inch,  and  when  well  up, 
run  around  it  with  a  rooter  plow, 
keeping  the  middles  thoroughly 
worked,  mellow  and  free  from  weeds 
until  the  corn  begins  to  tassel,  when 
it  should  be  cut,  cured  and  stacked 
or  stored  away.  In  curing,  after 
allowing  the  corn  to  wilt  a  little, 
tie  it  up  into  small  bundles  and 
manage  like  sheaf-oats  ;  or  set  it  up 
in  moderate  sized  shocks  around  a 
stake,  securing  it  at  the  top  by 
binding     a    cornstalk     around    it. 
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From  five  to  ten  tuns  of  excellent 
fodder  may  thus  be  grown  upon  an 
acre,  properly  prepared  and  man- 
aged ;  and  at  even  twenty  dollars 
per  ton,  it  will  be  tound  one  of  our 
most  profitable  crops.  Do  not  be 
sparing  ot  manure  or  of  seed,  with 
this  crop.  The  object  is  to  produce 
a  heavy  growth,  and  .to  sow  so 
thickly  that  the  stalks  will  not 
grow  large.  Managed  strickly  as 
we  direct,  it  will  grow  like  a  coarse 
grass,  and  may  be  easily  cured  and 
saved.  Eip/ptain  Millet  and  Sor- 
ghum, or  "Chinese  Sugar  Cane," 
may  be  used  in  a  similar  way  with 
excellent  and  profitable  results. 

3.  By  cutting,  curing  and  sav- 
ing, (as  heretofore  directed,)  all  the 
crab-grass,  crow-toot  and  other  in- 
digenous grasses  on  the  farm  and 
plantation,  and  allowing  nothing 
that  will  make  forage  go  to  waste. 
Do  not  let  your  grass  stand  too 
long.  Cut  just  when  it  begins  to 
blossom  fully,  and  cure  without  too 
much  exposure  to  the  scorching 
sun.  Grass,  like  medical  herbs, 
should  be  cured  by  dry  air,  in  the 
shade,  or  by  as  near  an  approxima- 
tion to  this  mode  as  possible  Too 
much  sun  burns  all  the  juice,  suc- 
culent and  substance  out  of  it,  and 
leaves  only  dry  and  innutritions 
fibre. 

Root  crops,  such  as  turnips,  su- 
gar beets,  etc.,  should  be  raised 
iargelj7  for  the  winter  food  for  stock 
in  the  South.  To  do  this  success- 
fully, go  to  work  now,  and  break 
np  a  good,  large  piece  of  ground 
thoroughly.  Two  or  three  plowings 
and  harrowings  will  not  be  thrown 
away,  in  preparing  for  root  crops, 
and  the  deeper  you  plow  the  better. 
The  sugar  beet  is  an  excellent  and 
valuable  crop,  little  known  or  cul- 
tivated among  us.  Stock  are  very 
fond  of  it,  and  with  proper  prepa- 
ration and  culture,  from  four  to  six 


hundred  bushels  can  be  produced 
to  the  acre.  Ruta  baga  turnips 
should  also  be  largely  put  in — be- 
ginning nbw  so  as  to  be  sure  of  a 
good  stand.  The  Yellow  Aberdeen, 
Cow-Horn  and  Yellowstone  turnips 
may  be  sown  a  little  later,  and  will 
yield  fine  crops  in  the  fall  and  for 
winter  use.  (If  sugar  beets  and 
turnips  are  cut  up  and  sprinkled 
lightly  with  salt,  and  youi  animals 
will  eat  them  readily,  though  they 
may  require  the  promptings  of  hun- 
ger and  a  little  ''coaxing"  at  first.) 
A  little  later  in  the  season,  sow  the 
Strap  Leaf  turnip,  which  attains  its 
growth  rapidly,  and  may  be  fed  off 
early  in  the  winter.  For  hogs  and 
cows,  turnips  and  sugar  beets  should 
be  boiled  or  steamed  in  a  large 
stock  kettle,  and  thickened  with  a 
little  cotton-seed  meal,  corn  meal  or 
bran.  In  feeding  milch,  cows  with 
raw  turnips,  be  careful  to  have  them 
cut  up  small  (with  a  root  slicer,) 
and  feed  only  immediately  after 
milking,  so  as  to  avoid  imparting 
an  unpleasant  taste  to  the  milk. 

•i.  Sow,  early  in  the  fall,  large 
patches  or  fields  of  rye  or  barley, 
in  the  drill,  preparing  the  ground, 
as  directed  for  corn  forage — using 
all  the  manure  you  can  com- 
mand ;  and,  by  raid-winter,  or  ear- 
ly spring,  you  can  begin  to  cut  this 
fresh  and  green  provender  for  your 
stock — eking  out  their  winter  sup- 
plies, and  carrying  you  safely  into 
the  next  season. — Home  Journal. 


Sumac. 
The  season  of  the  year  is  near 
when  it  is  proper  to  gather  the 
leaves  of  the  sumac  shrub.  This 
industry  has  already  reached  im- 
portant proportions  in  Maryland 
and  Virginia,  but  there  is  much 
room  yet  to  be  occupied  in  the  mar- 
ket, and  the  supply  may  be  drawn 
from   North  and    South    Carolina, 
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Georgia,  Alabama,  Northern  Mis- 
sissippi, and  even  Southern  Mis- 
souri. Previous  to  1865  but- little 
American  sumac  was  used,  now 
nearly  4,000  tons  are  drawn  from 
our  old  fields  and  forests,  yet  at  the 
same  time  the  consumption  has 
largely  increased,  and  there  is  yet 
an  amount  imported  exceeding 
$300,000  in  value.  All  this  and 
more  can  be  furnished  from  home 
sources  if  industry  and  energy  will 
only  attempt  it. 

The  upland  sumac  is  that  pre- 
ferred for  market  purposess.  It  is 
of  three  species,  the  stag-horn  Rhus 
typhinq,  which  grows  to  a  tree  eigh- 
teen to  twenty  feet  high,  and  the 
smooth  or  Rhus  glabra.  The  Rhus 
ca/pallma  is  also  used  ;  it  is  some- 
times called  dwarf  sumac.  The 
swamp  sumac  is  not  considered  of 
value.  Of  these  the  first  has 
"branches  of  a  hairy  appearance 
like  a  stag's  horn,  the  two  latter 
have  little  bristles  or  hairs  on  the 
berries.  These  sumacs  generally 
grow  on  red  lands  derived  from 
primitive  rocks. 

The  time  to  gather  is  before  the 
berry  is  ripe.  Gather  only  the 
leaves  and  be  careful  to  keep  out 
the  berries.  Dry  in  the  air,  taking 
care  to  keep  out  rain  and  dew. 
Also  do  not  have  the  leaves  too 
thick,  as  they  may  heat,  and  it  is 
also  best  to  stir  them  several  times 
a  day.  No  woody  stems  should  be 
allowed  to  be  picked  or  get  among 
the  leaves.  They  add  some  weight 
but  take  off  greatly  from  the  value 
of  the  sumac.  When  thoroughly 
dried  it  must  be  ground.  This  is 
done  in  mills,  the  stones  of  which 
run  on  edge,  and  there  are  numbers 
of  them  in  Maryland,  Virginia  and 
one  at  Greensboro,  N.  C.  As 
dried,  before  being  ground,  it  is 
worth  l£,  jto  2  cents  per  pound,  as 
may  be  its  cleanness.  When  ground 


and  sent  to  New  York,  first-class 
American  sumac  will  sell  from  4^- 
to  5  cents  per  pound  by  the  ton. 

When  the  business  was  first  com- 
menced a  great  deal  of  poor  sumac 
was  sent  to  New  York.  A  bad 
name  was  given  to  the  article  and 
the  price  was  very-  low,  but  we  are 
informed  that  one  manufacturer  in 
Winchester  gets  as  much  for  his  ar- 
ticle as  the  best  Sicilian.  Southern 
sumac  is  richer  in  tannin  than  the 
Sicilian,  but  there  has  not  general- 
ly been  enough  care  taken  in  its 
preparation  for  market.  After 
grinding  it  should  be  packed  in 
bags  containing  162  pounds.  The 
bags  to  hold  this  quantity  should  be 
cut  10x60  inches.  That  consider- 
ed best  has  a  light  green  color. 

There  is  room  for  a  dozen  or  more 
of  these  mills  in  the  South,  and  the 
sumac  for  them  is  daily  going  to 
waste.  The  necessary  machinery, 
buildings  and  power  need  not  cost 
as  much  as  $5,000,  and  if  grinding 
only  200  tons  a  year,  would  pay 
handsomely  on  that  investment. 
The  price  at  the  mills  in  Virginia 
ranges  from  1  to  2  cents  per  pound, 
and  if  properly  prepared  will  read- 
ily sell  in  New  York  at  1  cents  per 
pound.  There  certainly  must  be  a 
profit  of  $20  per  ton. 

The  consumption  every  year  in- 
creases, and  England  alone  uses 
over  20,000  tons.  There  is  no  rea- 
son why  we  should  not  only  supply 
ourselves  but  also  import  some  to 
Europe.  At  present  the  supply  is 
drawn  entirely  from  the  wild  shrub, 
but  the  time  will  come  when  it  will 
be  profitable  to  plant  the  trees  for 
their  leaves.  It  is  done  now  in  Sic- 
ily, and  where  land  is  cheap  it  may 
be  done  here.  The  chief  use  of  the 
American  is  for  dyeing,  as  from 
careless  preparation  all  of  it  does 
not  answer  for  tanning  morocco. 
But,  as  we  have  stated,  some  of  the 
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American  is  now  well  prepared  and 
mud)  of  the  rest  will  eventually 
imitate  that  example.  It  produces 
a,  fawn  color,  a  rich  yellow,  a  pe- 
culiar shade  of  green,  and  a  red. 
The  best  and  richest  in  tannin  is 
found  furthest  South,  hence  that 
found  in  the  Northern  States  has 
but  little  value.  The  berries  are 
used  to  make  a  wine,  but  as  the 
eaves  should  be  picked  before  they 
are  ripe,  both  cannot  be  saved. — 
W.  Y.  World. 


The  Front  Yard. 

The  beautifying  of  the  front  yard 
^,nd  keeping-  it  in  order  depends 
much  more  upon  the  sirls  than  the 
boys,  and  they  generally  like  to  do 
With  a  little  ingenuity  and 
;are,  and  the  help  of  their  broth- 
ers, a  great  many  pretty,  onament- 
d  things  can  be  contrived  at  very 
mall  expense.  Hanging  baskets 
an  be  manufactured  of  the  wire  of 
)ld  hoop  skirts  and  lined  with  moss, 
i,nd,  filled  with  ivy  or  other  trail- 
ng  vines,  can  be  made  to  do  dou- 
ble duty  in  beautifying  the  grounds 
tnd  getting  rid  of  a  nuisance  which 
lobody  seems  to  know  what  to  do 
pith.  Urns,  made  of  boards  nail- 
;d  together  six  or  eight  sided,  the 
mtside  covered  with  rough  bark — 
lie  rougher  the  better — either  glued 
>r  tacked  on,  and  filled  with  gay 
ind  ever  blooming  plants,  are  as 
>retty  as  they  are  inexpensive,  and 
ire  within  the  reach  of  every  body. 

Another  beautiful  ornament  can 
>e  made  by  taking  a  large  shallow 
ish — an  old  tea  tray  answers  the 
purpose  admirably — filling  it  with 
rood  earth,  making  the  surface  into 
ittle  hills  and  dales,and  covering  the 
?hole  with  the  prettiest  moss  that 
an  be  found.  In  this  moss-bed 
an  be  planted  young  ferns,  white 
,nd  yellow  violets,  star  grass,  poin- 
ed  cups  and  almost  anything  else 


that  likes  shade  and  moisture.  It 
kept  out  of  the  sun  and  given  plen- 
ty of  water  it  is  surprising  how 
luxuriantly  the  mimic  landscape 
will  grow,  and  how  beautiful  they 
will  be. 

There  are  many  wild  flowers, 
which,  if  transplanted,  are  as  pret- 
ty as  any  cultivated  ones,  and  the 
little  girls  will  find  it  pleasant  to 
take  a  basket  and  trowel  with  them 
upon  their  excursions  in  the  woods 
in  order  to  dig  up  such  roots  for 
transplanting.  Among  these  is  a 
species  of  wild  phlox,  the  rose-col- 
ored, so  much  prettier  and  more 
delicate  than  the  coarse,  showy  va- 
rieties which  are  cultivated,  that  it 
is  a  wonder  it  has  not  entirely  dis- 
placed the  latter.  The  wild  lady's 
slipper,  one  of  the  most  curious  and 
beautiful  of  our  forest  flowers,  bears 
transplanting  well,  and  is  worth 
the  little  care  it  needs.  But  the 
prettiest  of  all  is  the  wild  colum- 
bine. Nothing  can  exceed  the  airy 
grace  of  its  gold  and  crimson  bells, 
hano-ino-  from  their  slender  stalks  ; 
and  the  purple  and  white  varieties 
which  are  generally  cultivated  seem 
stiff  and  ungraceful  beside  them. 
They  like  the  garden,  and  will 
thrive  beautifully  with  ordinary 
care.  Tnlliums,  wild  honeysuck- 
les, lupines,  and  many  others  will 
well  repay  cultivation. — The  Ad- 
vance. 


Canning  Fruit. 

Having  noticed  several  inquiries 
in  regard  to  canning  fruit,  I  send 
you  my  method  which  I  have  suc- 
cessfully practiced  for  several  years, 
together  with  the  table  I  make  use 
of  showing  the  time  necessary  to 
boil,  and  the  quantity  of  sugar 
which  .will  sweeten  the  fruit  suffic- 
iently for  table  use. 

Fill  your  jars  with  fruit  fresh 
from  the  vines  or  trees,  taking  care 
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to  put  in  as  much  as  possible  with- 
out injuring  the  form  of  the  fruit, 
and  when  you  have  a  sufficient 
number  filled  ready  to  boil  fill  the 
intervening  spaces  with  cold  water, 
if  you  propose  to  can  without  sugar; 
if  sugar  is  used  it  is  better  to  "boil 
the  fruit  without  the  addition  of 
water,  filling  the  cans  as  they  come 
from  the  fire  with  a  syrup  made  by 
dissolving  the  sugar  in  boiling  wa- 
ter ;  the  fruit  is  now  ready  to  boil. 

Take  an  ordinary  wash  boiler 
and  place  in  it  a  trame-work  of 
laths,  close  enough  together  to  keep 
the  cans  from  resting  on  the  tin 
bottom  of  the  boiler,  as  the  un- 
even heat  from  the  fire  is  liable  to 
crack  the  jars  if  placed  directly  on 
the  bottom  of  the  boiler,  and  put 
in  the  sufficient  cold  water  to  about 
half  cover  the  jars  when  they  stand 
in  the  boiler. 

Next  put  in  the  jars,  previously 
filled,  taking  care  they  do  not 
crowd  each  other.  If  the  covers 
are  glass,  wet  the  rubber  rings  and 
glass  covers  and  put  them  on  the 
jars,  but  not  the  metal  rings.  It 
metal  covers  are  used,  leave  the 
covers  off  as  they  are  not  improv- 
ed by  boiling.  Cover  the  boiler 
with  its  own  cover  and  let  it  re- 
main over  a  slow  fire  until  the 
steam  rises  around  the  boiler  cover 
the  number  of  minutes  set  against 
that  kind  of  fruit  in  table  given  be- 
low. 

When  the  fruit  is  sufficiently 
boiled,  take  the  jars  one  by  one 
from  the  boiler  and  set  them  on  a 
wet  cloth,  shake  the  can  gently 
until  all  the  bubbles  rise  to  the 
surface  and  break,  then  if  the  jars 
are  full,  put  on  the  covers  and 
screw  the  rings,  if  any,  to  their 
places;  if  not  full,  fill  with  boiling 
hot  water  or  syrup. 

As  the  fruit  cools  it  will  shrink 
a  little,  and  if  all  the  air  is  excluded. 


will  present  an  even  surface  fret 
from  bubbles,  and  your  fruit  wil 
keep.  If  bubbles  arise  at  anj 
time  the  work  must  be  done  over, 
but  this  rarely  occurs  if  the  direc 
tions  are  faithfully  followed. 

If  motives  of  economy  are  prac 
ticed  it  is  better  not  to  sweetec 
the  fruit,  except  pears,  peaches  and 
strawberries,  whose  flavor  is  im- 
proved by  it,  as  the  fruit  will  not 
keep  any  better  for  it,  and  if  from 
any  cause  you  lose  any  fruit  yoiy 
do  not  lose  the  expense  of  sugar. 
If  the  cans  have  metal  rings  they 
will  need  tightening  as  the  fruit 
cools.  Glass  jars  are  preferable,  as 
they  can  be  used  until  they  break 
from  accident,  and  the  fruit  can  al- 
ways be  examined  and  all  imper- 
fections removed. 

TABLE    FOR    BOILING    FRUIT     IN    CANS. 

Time  in    Sugar  to 
Minutes,    the  Quart- 
Cherries 5  Coz. 

Strawberries 8  S   '• 

Raspberries <i  4  "  ' 

Blackberries (i  t>  " 

Whortleberries S  4   " 

Gooseberries... 8  ,s  " 

Currants (i  8  " 

Grapes ID  8  " 

Rhubarb 10  10  " 

Plums 10  8  " 

Peaches,  Avhole 15  4  " 

Peaches,  halves 8  4   " 

Sour  Pears,  whole 30  8  " 

Bartlett  Pears,  halves 20  (j  " 

Pine  Apples 13  <j  " 

Crab  Apples 25  8  " 

Sour  Apples,  sliced 10  i;  " 

Quinces,  sliced 15  lo  ■■ 

Tomatoes 30  00  " 

Green  Corn 00  00  " 

Beans  and  Peas,  3  to  4  hours,  ihi  '• 

— Exchange. 

Bread  and  Butter  Pudding. — 
A  layer  of  quartered  sour  apples, 
sprinkled  with  sugar  and  nutmeg  ; 
a  layer  of  dry  bread  (no  matter 
how  dry)  buttered  ;  another  layer 
of  apples,  with  sugar  and  nutmeg 
as  before ;  and  so  continue  until 
you  have  filled  your  dish. 

"No  cows,  no  cream,-'  was  the 
way  an  intelligent  compossitor  set 
up  the  words,  "No  cross,  no  crown.1' 
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ABSTRAT 
Of  Meteor  oliyieal  Observations  for 
July,  1872,  Geological  Museum, 
Raleigh,. 
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'^Observations  from  8th  to  31st. 

Average!  mean  temperature  of  21 
stations  for  July  79°  ;  for  the  four 
stations  beyond  the  Blue  Ridge  73°, 
for  the  rest  of  the  State  81.  High- 
est mean  8i°,at  Wilmington,  Ral- 
eigh, Albemarle;  lowest  70°,  at 
Boone.  Highest  maximum  tem- 
perature 100°,  at  Albemarle;  lowest 


85°,  at  Franklin.  Average  rain  fall 
4.15  inches ;  maximum  8.(5,  at 
Franklin  ;  minimum  0.5,  at  Boone. 
At  Beaufort  30  cloudless  days  ;  at 
Boone,  wind  constantly  from  W. 

The  crop  prospects  still  good. 
The  wheat  crop  is  the  best  gather- 
ed in  many  years.  Oats  generally 
very  good.  The  corn  crop  is  most 
promising.  Tobacco  ditto.  Cot- 
ton promises  to  be  more  than  aver- 
age. .  Fruit  crops  remarkably  abun- 
dant,  but  apples  rather  inferior  in 
quality,  and  peaches  have  fallen 
unripe  or  rotted  on  the  trees  in 
many  localities  of  the  East.  Hay 
crops  of  mountain  counties  gener- 
ally good.  W.  a  K. 


Fifteen  Follies. 

First — To  think  the  more  a  man 
eats  the  fatter  and  stronger  he  will 
become. 

Second — To  believe  the  more 
hours  the  children  study  at  school 
the  faster  they  learn. 

Third — To  conclude  that  if  ex- 
ercise is  healthful,  the  more  violent 
or  exhausting  it  is,  the  more  good 
is  done. 

Fourth — To  imagine  that  every 
hour  taken  from  sleep  is  an  hour 
gained. 

Fifth— To  act  on  the  presumption 
that  the  smallest  room  in  the  house 
is  large  enough  to  sleep  in. 

Sixth — To  argue  that  whatever 
remedy  causes  one  to  feel  immedi- 
ately better  is  "good  for"  the  sys- 
tem without  regard  to  mere  ulterior 
effects.  The  '"soothing  syrup"  for 
example,  does  not  stop  the  coitgli 
of  children,  arrests  diarrahea,  only 
to  cause  a  little  later  alarming  con- 
vulsions, or  more  fatal  inflamation 
on  the  brain  or  water  on  the  brain  ; 
or,  at  least,  always  protract  the 
disease. 

Seventh— To  commit  an  act 
which  is   felt  in  itself  to  be  preju- 
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clicial,  hoping  that  somehow  or  oth- 
er it  may  be  done  in  your  case  with 
impunity. 

Eighth — To  advise  another  to 
fake  a  remedy  which  you  have  tried 
on  yourself,  or  without  making 
special  inquiry  whether  all'the  con- 
ditions are  alike. 

Ninth — To  eat  without  an  appe- 
tite, or  to  continue  to  eat  after  it 
has  beert  satisfied,  merely  to  grati- 
fy the  taste. 

Tenth — To  eat  a  hearty  supper 
for  the  pleasure  experienced  during 
the  brief  time  it  is  passing  down 
the  throat,  at  the  expense  ot  a 
whole  night  ot  disturbed  sleep,  and 
a  weary  waking  in  the  morning 

Eleventh — To  remove  a  portion 
of  the  covering  immediately  after 
exercise,  when  the  most  stupid 
drayman  in  New  York  knows  that 
if  he  does  not  put  a  cover  on  his 
horse  the  moment  he  ceases  work 
in  the  winter,  he  will  lose  him  in  a 
few  days  by  pneumonia. 

Twelfth — To  contend  that  be- 
cause the  dirtiest  children  in  the 
street,  or  highway,  are  hearty  and 
healthy,  therefore  it  is  healthy  to  be 
dirty ;  forgetting  that  continuous 
daily  exposure  to  the  pure  out-door 
air  in  joyous  unrestrained  activities 
is  such  a  powerful  agency  tor  health 
that  those  who  live  thus  are  well, 
in  spite  ot  rags  and  filth. 

Thirteenth — To  presume  to  re- 
peat later  in  life,  without  injury, 
the  indiscretions,  exposures  and  in- 
temperance which  in  the  flush  of 
youth  were  practiced  with  impuni- 

Fourteenth — To  believe  that 
warm  air  is  necessarily  impure,  or 
that  pure,  cold  air  is  necessarily 
more  healthly  than  the  confined 
air  of  a  crowded  vehicle  ;  the  latter 
at  most  can  only  cause  fainting  and 
nausea,  while  entering  a  convey- 
ance after  walking  briskly,  lower- 


ing a  window  thus  while  still  ex- 
posed to  a  draft  will  give  a  cold 
infalliably,  or  an  attack  of  pleuri- 
sy or  pneumonia,  which  will  cause 
weeks  and  months  of  suffering,  if 
not  actual  death,  within  four  days. 
Fifteenth — To  "remember  the 
Sabbath  day?!  by  working  harder 
and  later  on  Saturda}T  than  any 
other  day  in  the  week,  with  a  view 
of  sleeping  late  next  morning,  and 
staying  at  home  all  day  to  rest, 
conscience  being  quieted  by  the 
plea  of  not  feeling  very  well.— 
Hall. 


Progressive  Bee-Culture. 

The  commencement  of  true  and 
successful  bee- culture  dates  with  the 
use  of  movable  comb  bee-hives;  and 
it  is  only  a  few  years  since  such 
culture  began  to  be  rapidly  exten- 
ded in  this  country.  The  importa- 
tion and  breeding  of  the  Italian 
bee  marks  the  second  era.  This 
feature  did  not  assume  anything  of 
a  general  character  until  about  five 
years  ago  ;  but6ince  that  time  great 
progress  has  been  made.  The  third 
era  is  marked  by  the  invention  and 
use  of  the  honey-extracting  ma- 
chine, and  it  may  be  said  that  the 
present  year  is  the  time  of  its  com- 
ing into  somewhat  general  use. 

These  three  steps  are  all  very  im- 
portant, and  each  marks  a  distinct 
advance  in  bee-culture.  Previous 
to  the  introduction  of  movable 
combs,  it  may  be  said  there  wTaa  no 
such  thing  as  bee-culture,  only  bee- 
keeping.  Farmers  hived  their 
swarms  into  boxes  or  gums, 
and  set  them  beside  the  parent 
hives  in  the  long  row.  No  special 
care  was  bestowed  upon  them.  If 
queens  wrere  lost,  as  they  often 
were,  the  colony  inevitable  dwin- 
dled away  ;  and  as  the  worms  gen- 
erally took  possession,  the  loss  of 
of  the  colony  was  attributed  to  the 
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depredations  ot  the  bee  moth.  But 
now,  it  queens  are  lost  or  become 
unfertile,  prolific  mothers  are 
promptly  supplied  and  the  colony 
saved.  Colonies  are  not  permitted 
to  swarm  to  excess,  and  the  increase 
is  almost  completely  controlled  by 
the  bee-master.  A  healthier,  harder, 
more  industrious  and  more  vigilant 
race  of  bees  is  cultivated  :  the  moths 
are  no  dread,  for  the  bees  are  al- 
ways their  masters.  No  bees  are 
brimstoned,  but  an  abundance  of 
honey  is  taken  in  boxes  or  frames, 
and  the  industrious  insect  is  saved. 

The  extractor  next  comes  to  our 
aid,  and  the  combs  are  emptied  of 
their  honey,  and  then  returned  to 
the  colony  without  injury,  to  be 
again  filled  and  emptied,  and  refill- 
ed and  re-emptied,  till  hundreds  of 
pounds  of  the  purest  nectar  are  ta- 
ken from  a  single  colony. 

And,  as  though  perfection  could 
never  be  reached,  we  are  now  told 
that  the  annual  increase  of  stocks 
can  be  successfully  made  in  the  fall, 
after  the  honey  harvest  is  over,  and 
these  divided  colonies  wintered 
with  less  consumption  of  honey, 
and  with  greater  increase  of  bees, 
than  by  the  original  method  indica- 
ted by  the  instinct  of  the  bees, 
^.nd  thus,  as  it  were,  we  may  get 
die  benefit  of  increase  a  whole  year 
!n  advance  of  its  natural  occurrence. 
Verily,  we  may  say,  where  shall 
;he  end  be?— W.  C.  Condit,  in 
Country  Gentleman, 


High  Heels. 

Science,  skill  and  care  reduce  the 
ufferings  of  those  compelled  to  un- 
Iergo  surgical  operations,  to  the 
owest  possible  point.  But  enough 
emains  to  frighten  people  from 
>aths,  the  end  of  which  is  the  op- 
erating table  and  the  surgeon's 
:nife.  One  of  these  paths,  which 
ust  now  filled  with  victims,  is  the 


wearing  of  high-heeled  boots  by  la- 
dies and  children.  The  practice  is 
openly  condemned  by  learned  sur- 
geons, and  Dr.  William  W.  Pan- 
coast  remarked  the  other  day,  after 
performing  a  painful  operation  on 
an  interesting  little  girl,  whose  feet 
had  been  ruined  by  wearing  con- 
structed shoes,  ''this  is  the  begin- 
ning of  a  large  harvest  of  such 
cases.''' 

And  what  else  can  we  expect  % 
Mothers  walk  the  streets  with 
heels  on  their  boots  from  two  and  a 
half  to  three  and  a  half  inches  high, 
and  not  more  than  an  inch  in  di- 
ameter, and  their  daughters  follow 
the  same  bad  and  barbarous  prac- 
tice. In  many  eases  severe  sprains 
of  the  ankles  are  suffered.  But 
these  are  not  the  worst  fruits  of 
the  high  heel  torture.  The  toes 
are  forced  against  the  fore  part  of 
the  boot,  and  assume  unnatural  po- 
sition. In  many  cases  they  are  ac- 
tually dislocated.  In  others  the 
great  toe  passes  under  the  foot,  the 
tendons  harden  in  that  position,  and 
lameness  is  contracted,  from  which 
there  is  no  cure  but  the  knife. 
When  the  injury  does  not  take  this 
form  it  assumes  other  aspects  al- 
most as  horrible  as  distressing. 

There  are  thousands  of  young- 
girls  tiptoeing  it  along  our  streets 
to-day,  who,  in  a  few  years,  will 
be  cripples  if  their  parents  do  not 
interfere  and  remove  the  cause. 
We  will  have  a  race  of  women  al- 
most as  helpless,  so  far  as  walking 
is  concerned,  as  those  of  China. 
We  condemn  the  practice  of  con- 
fining the  feet  of  Chinese  children 
in  wooden  shoes,  and  yet  that  prac- 
tice is  no  more  injurious  to  the  feet 
than  forcing  them  into  a  small  boot 
with  an  Alpine  heel.  This  is  a 
matter  of  grave  and  serious  import, 
and  hence  we  press  it  upon  the 
mothers  and   fathers   ot  the    land. 
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If  they  would  not  feed  the  surgi- 
cal  hospitals   and   have  groups  of  i 
maimed  daughters  in  their  homes, 
they  must  commence  a  crusade  upon  J 
high  heels.     No  father  should  have  j 
high-heeled  boots  in  his  house,  any 
more  than  he  would  keep  n   vicons 
dog  in  the  parlor. 

When  skillful  surgeons,  like  Dr. 
Pancoast,  from  the  operating  room 
raise  their  voices  against  high-heel- 
ed boots,  it  is  time  for  young  ladies 
to  pause  and  listen.  At  this  pe- 
riod they  can  choose  between  high 
heels  and  the  operating  knife.  In 
a  short  time  it  may  be  the  latter  or 
permanent  lameness. — Vldladel- 
phia  Age. 

Traveling-  Dresses. 

"Send  us,"  writes  country  Cous- 
in, "something  for  a  traveling  dress 
which  will  be  becoming,  useful  and 
cool.  Do  not  send  us  that  bluish 
drab,  shiny  poplin,  which  makes 
every  one  look  like  an  elephant,  or 
anything  with  a  wooly  feeling, 
which  will  be  so  detestable  of  a  hot 
day  in  the  cars." 

Then  we  go  to  one  of  our  great 
shops  and  get  a  Japanese  silk  call- 
ed "Tussor,"  a  most  desirable  fabric 
in  soft  buff,  or  durable  brown.  It 
costs  two-and-a-half  dollars  a  yard, 
but  will  take  one  to  California  and 
back  handsomely,  and  then  wash 
like  a  piece  of  linen.  It  never 
wears  out,  nor  fades,  nor  grows 
rough.  Water  does  not  injure  it, 
nor  does  usage  crumple  it,  or,  "cus- 
tom stale  its  infinite  variety."  Also 
there  are  China  silks  at  one  dollar 
a  yard,  not  so  durable  but  very 
good  ;  and  a  lovely  material,  called 
"Linen  Batisse,"  of  delicate  shades, 
with  satin  stripes  (still  of  linen) 
running  through  it,  very  elegant 
and  durable  and  cool.  But  these 
dresses  only  answer  for  short  jour- 
neys  and   sunny    days,  while   the 


"Tussor"  is  a  joy  forever.  For  for- 
eign traveling,  where  the  climate 
is  cooler  than  ours,  alapaca,  serge 
and  black  silk  suits  are  most  con- 
venient, as  they  bear  the  dust  and 
rain  with  equanimity,  but  here 
they  are  too  warm  for  our  hot,  dry 
atmosphere  and  crowded  cars.  Ii 
a  lady  is  going  only  for  a  day's 
journey,  somethingwhich  will  wash 
is  the  must  desirable — some  luxuri- 
ous ladies  even  travel  in  white  pi- 
que. Brown  and  yellow  linen,  so 
much  worn  last  summer,  has  the 
disadvantage  of  wrinkling  and  los- 
ing its  shape,  so  that  a  lady  arrives 
at  her  journey's  end  in  a  faded  con- 
dition, rather  like  a  yesterday's 
bouquet. — Scriber. 


Weak  Backs  and  Bad  Seats. 

The  small  cf  the  back  is  the 
weak  or  strong  point  of  every  per- 
son. It  is  the  center  of  voluntary 
motion.  Nearly  three  hundred 
muscles  are  directly  or  indirectly 
connected  with  the  motions  of 
which  the  small  of  the  back  is  the 
pivotal  center.  Hence,  while  those 
who  are  strong,  and  whose  muscu- 
lar systems  are  well  balanced,  know 
nothing  of  spinal  weakness  or  ver- 
tebel  distortion,  invalids  are  forev- 
er complaining  of  this  part  of  the 
body. 

One  very  prominent  cause  of 
weak  backs  and  crooked  spines  is, 
the  unhygienic  and  unanatomical 
seats  and  benches  of  our  school- 
honses,  churches  and  halls  ;  or  are 
the  seats  and  benches  provided  on 
steamboats,  railroad  cars,  or  at  sta- 
tions or  at  feny-houses  any  bet- 
ter. It  is  impossible  for  any  per- 
son to  occupy  these  seats  long 
without  being  forced  out  of  shape. 
And  when  school  children  are  con- 
fined to  them  for  several  hours  a 
day,  for  months  and  years,  their 
backs  will  inevitably  be  more  or 
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}ss  weakened,  with  corresponding 
eformity  of  body,  for  life. 

If  we  go  into  private  ianiiles, 
ven  into  the  palace  of  the  opulent, 
re  find  the  seats  made  more  tor 
tiow  than  tor  use.  (?irls  suffer 
inch  more  by  using  such  seats 
lian  boys,  for  the  reason,  that  boys 
re  taught  to  run,  jump  and  exer- 
ise  themselves  all  over  and  all 
aro ugh,  while  girls  are  expected 
o  keep  still  and  be  pretty. 

It  is  certainly  one  ot  the  strange 
roblems  of  the  nineteenth  centu- 
y  that  no  parent,  teacher,  or  me- 
hanic  will  give  any  attention  to 
natomy  or  physiology  in  the  con- 
duction of  seats  for  the  human 
-ody.  Must  our  chairs  and  sofas 
nd  settees,  and  divans,  and  tete-a- 
etes,  and  pews  forever  be  dictated 
>y  fashion,  and  never  conformed  to 
.at ure  ?  Must  our  tortured  bodies 
orever  be  compelled  to  shape  them- 
elves  to  the  seats  instead  of  the 
eats  being  adapted  to  our  bodies  ? 
to  through  all  the  great  chair-fac- 
ories  of  the  country,  and  you  will 
tot  find  a  single  article  that  is  not 
mt  together  in  gross  violation  of 
he  rules  of  health  or  comfort.  If 
ome  Cooper,  or  Peabody,  or  Stew- 
art, or  Vanderbilt,  or  Astor,  would 
uvest  a  little  million  of  dollars  in 
istablishing  an  immense  chair-fac- 
ory  "on  strictly  hygisnic  princi- 
)les,"  he  would  do  more  to  improve 
luman  health,  promote  longevity 
ind  remedy  the  backache,  than 
ny  medical  college  in  the  land. — 
from  "Backache"  in  Science  of 
TIealth. 


How  to  Destroy  Mosquitoes. 

The  process  for  destroying  mos- 
quitoes may  be  condensed  into  a 
ew  words.  The  strongest  crystal- 
zed  carbolic  acid  should  be  placed 
q  a  bottle,  and  covered  with  the 
ame  quality  ot  strong  red  codliver 


oil  ;  shake  the  bottle  thoroughly 
until  a  whitish  colored  foam  ap- 
pears ;  if  such  foam  docs  not  arise, 
however,  a  small  quantity  of  pow- 
dered lime  should  be  added,  with  a 
little  water.  Pour  the  mixture 
into  a  dish  or  other  convenient  ar- 
ticle, and  place  directly  under  the 
open  window,  as  it  is  from  this 
quarter  the  mosquito  enters. 

In  my  humble  opinion,  the  effect 
is  explained  in  this  manner  :  The 
moment  the  mosquito  enters,  it  los- 
es the  scent  of  blood ;  for,  as  the 
combined  odor  of  the  oil  and  acid 
is  much  more  powerful  than  that  of 
blood,  it  follows  as  a  consequence 
that  the  mosquito  becomes  sudden- 
ly perplexed.  The  consequence  is, 
that  after  scrambling  and  skirmish- 
ing about  in  the  darkT  the  mosqui- 
to is  led,  as  it  were,  instinctively 
into  the  mixture,  where  it  is  either 
drowned  or  burned  to  death  by  the 
acid. 

Former]}'  I  was  accustomed  to 
smear  my  face, arms  and  breast  with 
the  oil  alone,  but  I  frequently  arose 
in  the  morning  smelling  so  terribly 
that,  though  it  protected  me  from 
mosquito  bites,  I  was  happy  to  lay 
it  aside.  I  have  slaughtered  more 
mosquitoes  with  the  article  ex- 
plained above  than  ever  I  could 
have  done  with  my  fists  or  any 
other  dangerous  weapons. — Scien- 
tific American. 

Lamp  Mats  and  Tidies. 

Mk.  Ckowell,  Deak  Sir,  I  saw 
a  request  in  your  June  number  for 
some  directions  for  making  lamp' 
mats  or  tides  of  zephyr.  I  will 
send  my  way  of  making  a  beauti- 
ful lamp  mat.  Take  the  desired 
shape  of  black  broadcloth.  Have 
double  zephyr,  green,  red  and  yel- 
low, or  every  shade  that  may  be  de- 
sired and  afforded.  It  will  take 
an  ounce   and  a  half  each   of  the 
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green  and  red  and  only  half  an 
ounce  of  the  yellow,  for  that  is  for 
the  center.  Take  a  silver  plated 
four  tined  fork  or  a  stick  with  a 
place  in  the  center  to  sew  through 
— a  stick  in  the  shape  of  a  two  tin- 
ed fork  only  larger — and  wind  the 
zeyhyr  quite  thick  around  it  for- the 
space  of  an  inch,  then  take  a  strong 
thread  and  sew  through  the  center, 
having  s-a  piece  of  stout  cloth  at  the 
back  ;  then  slip  it  off  the  fork  and 
cut  the  edges  arose  leaf.  And  you 
wish  to  wind  a  longer  place  and 
thinner  at  one  end  for  a  green  leaf 
and  have  a  stick  that  is  narrower 
or  an  old  fashioned  two  tined  fork 
which  would  be  better,  for  the  vine, 
all  made  in  the  same  way  and  cut 
and  sheared. 

It  is  very  pretty  to  be  made  with 
six  serpentine  curves  of  the  vine, 
sewed  on  a  round  piece  of  broad- 
cloth. And  then  have  one  yellow 
for  the  center  and  six  red  ones 
around  i*  for  a  rose,  although  there 
are  various  ways  of  shaping  a  rose, 
then  have  twelve  of  these  roses  and 
opposite  each  rose  a  green  leaf. 
Have  the  roses  in  the  inside  of  every 
curve  and  the  leaves  on  the  outside 
of  the  vine,  and  between  them 
have  a  bud  in  every  place  between 
the  roses.  That  can  be  made  just, 
the  same  as  the  green  leaf,  only 
with  some  red  on  the  ends,  and 
smaller.  Mrs.  II.  M.  S. 


A  Few  Sheep  on  the  Farm. 
The  relative  profit  is  much  great- 
er from  a  small  fiock  than  a  large 
one.  The  grain  farmer,  no  matter 
how  few  his  acres,  can  make  money 
by  keeping  a  few  sheep.  There  is 
always  room  for  them  some  where, 
and  they  consume  and  turn  into 
money  food  that  would  otherwise 
waste.  But  he  must  be  careful  not 
to  overstock.  To  illustrate,  sup- 
pose  the     farmer     cultivate    only 


eighty   acres,  raising  grain  chiefly 
He  keeps  a  few  cows  and  necessar 
teams.     One-fifth  of  his  farm  is  ii 
pasture,  one-fifth  medow  ;  one  plan 
ted,   one   spring    grain,    and    ont 
wheat.     He  thinks  he  has 'as  mucl 
stock  as  he  can  profitably  keep,  bu 
if  he  put  on  one  sheep  to  every  fivt 
acres,  he  will  find  their  product; 
clear  grain.     In   the  spring,  early 
they  can  run  on  the  sod  which  is  tc 
be  planted,  and  one  sheep  to  each 
acre  will  not   hurt   the   land,   ye 
they    will   live   well.     After   thai 
they  can  go  into  the  pasture  anc 
will  glen  after  the  cows  to  an  ad 
vantage.     A  run  on   the   stubbles 
after  harvest  will  not  be  felt  where 
each  sheep  has  two   acres,  and  in 
the   fall   there   is    plenty   of  feed. 
Through  the  winter  they   can  be 
well  kept  on  what  the  other  stock 
would  not  consume,  with  the  addi- 
tion  of  a   little   grain.     Probably 
the  most  profitable  are  some  of  the 
corserwooled,  mutton  breeds.  Their 
lambs  sell  to  the  butchers   for  high- 
est prices,  and  when  fat  the  sheep 
fetch  as  much  as  a   yerling  steer. 
Sixteen  mutton  sheep,  well  manag- 
ed, would  produce  a  yearly  income 
of    one  hundred   dollars  ;  if    none 
were  kept,  nothing  is  realized.  The 
greatest  drawback   is   liability    to 
loss  by  dogs;  and  it  is  a   disgrace 
to  any  State  to  protect  its   course 
so  well  that  they  expel,  to  cheapest, 
extent,  the  only  animal  which  can 
cheapen  the  meat  and  clothing  of 
the      people. — American      Rural 
Home. 


The  purest  joy  is  unspeakable, 
the  most  impressive  prayer  is  silent 
and  the  most  solemn  preacher  at  a 
funeral  is  the  silent  one  whose  lips 
are  cold. 

Fifty  years  ago  tomatoes  were 
called  love  apples,  and  considered 
poisonous. 
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The  Best  System  of  Orchard   Cul- 
ture. 

As  soon  as  our  people  become  as 
much  alive  to  their  own  interests 
as  their  Yankee  neighbors,  they 
!will  begin  to  ask,  what  is  the  best 
'system  ot  orchard  culture  ?  In  a 
"multitude  of  counselors  there  is 
safety,11  and  therefore  we  always  lis- 
ten to  the  discussion  in  Fruit  Con- 
ventions with  interest.  The  expe- 
dience of  practical  and  truthful 
orchardists  is  our  best  guide.  We 
copy  the  following  extracts  from 
the  report  of  the  meeting  of  the 
State  Horticultural  Society  of  Illi- 
nois. Mr.  Thomas  E.  Holcombe, 
vice-president  of  the  13th  District, 
thus  reports  : 

"In  the  cultivation  of  apples 
ind  pears  the  Meehan  theory  pre- 
ails  largely  in  theory  and  is  con- 
tantly  increasing  in  practice.  The 
jractice  would  be  more  readily 
tdopted  if  men  were  not  so  avari- 
iious,  or  if,  retaining  their  eager- 
ness to  acquire  riches,  they  could 
lecome  possessed  of  more  faith. 
m  it  is,  they  will  not  await  long 
jrocess  of  making  the  sweet,  short 
Sfcasa  of  the  orchard  a  mulch,  which 
n  three  years  will  enable  the  tree 
p  produce  a  buttery  pear,  but  they 
pill  cut  the  grass  off,  feed  it  to  the 
ow,  and  in  less  than  a  week,  have 
utter  itself.  So,  many  refuse  to 
ow  grass  in  their  orchards,  be- 
ause  they  are  unwilling  to  subject 
aemselves  to  a  temptation,  which 
:  not  resisted,  they  know  will  lead 
)  injurious  results." 

Mr.  Median's  theory  consists  of 
:>ur  principles  :  1st.  1ST  ever  prune 
nless  positively  necessary  ; — each 
jvered  limb  injures  the  vitality  of 
le  tree  just  as  it  does  that  of  a 
ergon  :  (I  suppose  he  means  that 
runing  must  be  done  while  the 
loots  are  soft  enough  to  be  remov- 
d  by  the  thumb  and  forefinger,  and 


never  wait  until  unnecessary 
branches  become  hard  enough  to 
compel  the  use  of  the  knife  or  saw.) 
2nd.  Never  break  the  surface  roots 
of  a  bearing  tree  with  any  manner 
of  cultivation.  3rd.  Have  a  well 
drained  soil.  4th.  Keep  the  soil 
cool  and  dark  by  either  a  mulch  or 
short  grass.  Long  grass  makes  the 
soil  dry  and  hard,  and  ruins  an 
orchard,  but,  saj-s  he,  "keep  your 
grass  down,  and  you  will  find 
that  the  soil  is  Looser  and  cooler 
than  in  the  other  way,"  (i.  e.  fine- 
ly and  deeply  pulverized.)  This 
last  position  was  opposed  by  some 
members  of  the  Convention,  and 
he  replied,  "I  get  my  information 
from  thermometrical  experiments. 
I  find  that  our  observation  deceives 
us.  I  tried  particularly  with  the 
thermometer,  about  four  years  ago, 
and  gave  an  account  of  these  ex- 
periments in  Mr.  Harris'  Rural 
Annual,  at  Rochester.  I  found 
the  pulverized  soil  was  115°;  while 
the  soil  under  a  closely-mown  grass 
lawn,  not,  perhaps,  a  dozen  yards 
from  it,  was  not  much  more  than 
90°.  There  was  aVery  great  differ- 
ence in  temperature  between  the 
two,  although  every  circumstance 
of  exposure  to  the  sun  was  precise- 
ly the  same.  It  appears  to  me  that 
there  is  no  getting  over  these  fig- 
ures." Again  he  says,  "if  you  trav- 
el through  Pennsylvania,  yon  will 
be  astonished  at  the  great  number 
of  pears,  apples  and  cherries,  which 
are  healthy,  and  bear  large  amounts 
of  fruit,  and  you  will  find  they  are 
protected  by  briers,  raspberries,  &c. 
On  the  other  hand  if  you  look  at 
the  cultivated  ground,  you  will 
scarcely  ever  see  a  healthy  tree. 
This  shows  that  these  trees  are  bet- 
ter than  when  cultivated  on  the 
regular  garden  plan.  In  the  latter 
case,  they  are  almost  affected  with, 
leaf-blight." 
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*  *  *  "I  do  know,"  he  adds 
still  more  emphatically,  "that  trees 
raised  in  grass  from  beginning  to 
end,  have  the  leaf-blight  far  less 
than  others.  All  those  who  are  in 
the  habit-  of  raising  pear  seed- 
lings know  that  this  is  so."  (It 
must  be  remembered  that  Mr. 
Thomas  Meehan  is  an  old  and  dis- 
tinguished nurseryman,  having  had 
practical  experience  in  the  business 
for  over  twenty  years.)  "When 
they  are  in  the  cultivated  ground, 
as  soon  as  the  weather  gets  very 
hot,  leaf-blight  commences."  On 
another  day  of  the  Convention,  Mr. 
Douglas,  of  Lake,  made  the  follow- 
ing remarks:  "I  have  two  hundred 
Barletts  in  bearing.  I  have  one 
that  stands  on  the  lawn  (kept  close- 
ly mown,  of  course,)  and  that  tree 
has  done  more  than  any  of  the 
others.  I  believe  if  it  had  stood  in 
tall  blue  grass  it  would  have  been 
run  out  entirely.  Mr.  Meehan  and 
Dr.  Warder  saw  it  last  season,  and 
I  think  I  called  Dr.  Hull's  atten- 
tion to  it.  I  have  a  good  deal  of 
faith  in  Mr  Meehan's  theory.  He 
claims  that  where  you  give  grass 
surface  good  manuring,  the  roots 
will  not  penetrate  deeply.  Enrich 
often  and  mow  often,  and  your 
trees  will  do  better  than  in  any 
other  way." 

Mr.  Pierson,  of  Iroquois,  now 
rose  and  said,  "I  will  state  the  ex- 
perience in  my  neighborhood. 
Those  pears  which  bear  most  uni- 
formly and  mest  abundantly  are  all 
in  grass.  I  know  a  Louise  Bonne, 
standing  in  a  blue  grass  spot,  right 
on  the  top  of  onr  sand  hills,  in  yel- 
low sand,  and  it  bears  abundantly 
every  year.  A  group  of  eight  or 
ten  pears  in  another  blue  grass 
place,  of  the  Grey  Doyenne, 
Beurre  D'Anjou  and  other  varie- 
ties, produces  an  abundance  of 
pears  for  a   large  family,  and  they 


bear  uniformly." 

Mr.  Parker  Earle  read  an  Esss 
on  Pears  and  closed  with  the  f< 
lowing  remarks  :  "Now  whatev 
will  keep  the  leaves  on  the  tre 
through  the  season,  (that  is  to  pr 
vent  leaf-blight)  whether  it  be  hig 
culture,  special  manuring,  root-pr 
ning,  mulching,  or  grassing,  is  bt 
ter  than  any  other  manageme: 
which  is  accompanied  by  leaf-bligr 
Without  giving  any  opinion  as 
which  of  these  methods  is  best, 
will  state  two  facts  :  I  planted 
dozen  Flemish  Beauty  pears  nil 
years  ago  ;  have  given  them  mode 
ate  annual  culture.  They  are  i 
alive,  and  in  apparent  good  heal 
to-day,  but  they  have  been  bad 
defoliated  for  several  summers  pai 
and  I  have  never  got  a  barrel 
pears  from  them  all.  A  neighb 
of  mine  planted  a  few  of  the  san 
variety  out  of  the  same  bundle.  I 
set  his  trees  in  ground  that  he  see 
ed  down  a  year  or  two  after,  ai 
which  has  remained  in  god  eT 
since,  and  he  says  he  has  nei 
manured  them.  His  trees  are. 
large  as  mine  and  he  lias  had  thr 
or  four  crops,  getting  over  tlm 
bushels  to  the  tree  in  one  seasc 
the  pears  of  fine  size.  I  don't  kn( 
that  the  grass  was  good  for  the) 
but  I  will  try  what  grass  wilU 
for  mine.  Now  please  don't  ai 
body  report  me  as  recommend!} 
you  to  plant  trees  in  grass,  fc 
don't  make  any  recommendatic 

That  is,  he  will  teach  you  by 
ample,  and  not  by  precept. — Sox 
em  Home. 


Two  farmers  in  Kansas  recen! 
had  a  law  suit  about  seven  pouB 
of  butter.  When  the  jury  reti^ 
they  took  with  them  the  butfe 
procured  some  crackers,  ate  the 
together,  and  returned  a  verdiclf 
"No  cause  of  action." 
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From  the  North  American  Bee  Journal. J 
More  Light  Needed. 

Messrs.  Editors  : — Some  weeks 
ago,  when  I  first  heard  you  were 
going  to  start  another  bee  journal, 
I  thought  it  useless,  thinking  bee- 
keepers had  bee  books  and  journals 
enough  for  all  purposes,  but  since  I 
come  to  consider  the  want  of  bee 
knowledge,  I  have  changed  my 
mind. 

I  will  give  you  a  few  cases  of  mis- 
takes made  by  bee  keepers.  Pass- 
ing up  the  street  I  met  a  prominent 
man  who  I  knew  had  been  starting 
an  apiary  for  one  year,  had  some 
twenty  colonies.     I  said  to  him  : 

"Judge,  I  am  trying  to  get  up  a 
club  for  a  bee  journal ;  will  you  take 
it?" 

"Oh,  no  !  I  have  no  use  for  a  bee 
journal ;  I  have  read  Langstroth, 
Quinby,  and  two  or  three  copies  of 
the  American  Bee  Journal.  I 
know  it  all." 

"You  think  you  know  all  about 
bees,  do  you,  Judge?"  He  was 
elected  our  County  Judge. 

"I  know  as  much  about  bees  as 
any  of  them." 

"Glad  to  hear  it,  Judge.  I  will 
call  on  you  for  instructions  when  I 
I  get  'stalled.' " 

Some  ten  days  after  I  found  a 
note  in  the  postoftice  from  the 
Judge,  requesting  me  to  call  at  his 
apiary  and  set  his  bees  right.  The 
next  corner  I  turned  I  met  a  "dar- 
kie"  with  a  message  from  Judge 
"Know  it  All"  to  hurry  up  ;  at  the 
second  corner  was  a  second  messen- 
ger. I  concluded  the  case  was  ur- 
gent, and  hurried  my  steps.  I 
found  Judge  "Know  it  All"  out 
under  a  shade  tree  fanning  himself, 
apparently  under  great  excitement. 
"What's  the  matter,  Judge  ?" 
"O,  these  develish  bees  are  swarm- 
ing themselves  to  death.  A  first 
swarm  came  out  of  No.  10,  Sunday. 


Monday  they  swarmed  again,  and 
to-day  (Tuesday)  a  third  swarm 
came  out  of  the  same  gum,  and  I 
am  expecting  every  minute  when 
another  swarm  will  come  art.  The 
books  say  a  second  swarm  never 
comes  out  for  ten  days  after  the 
first,  and  here  mine  are  swarming 
every  day.  How  shall  I  stop 
them?" 

"I  guess  you  have  not  read  the 
books  very  carefull}*,  Judge,  or 
you  have  forgotten  you  clipped 
your  queen's  wings  early  in  the 
spring  to  prevent  your  swarms  'ab- 
sconding.' Some  twelve  days  ago, 
while  you  were  holding  court,  your 
bees  swarmed,  and  your  queen  got 
down  in  the  grass,  and  as  the  stand 
is  so  high  she  could  not  get  back, 
and  the  bees  returned  to  wait  till  a 
young  queen  would  hatch,  and  soon 
after  the  first  queen  hatched,  a  sec- 
ond and  third  hatched  also.  Now 
we  will  cut  out  all  remaining  queen 
cells,  and  return  the  last  swarm  to 
the  mother  hive,  as  it  must  be  very 
weak  in  bees  after  three  swarms 
have  come." 

"Well,  here  is  two  dollars;  I  'rec- 
on'  I  had  better  join  your  club  for 
the  Journal,  and  post  up." 

Mr.  Go  Too  Fast  has  kept  a  few- 
stands  of  bees  for  one  year — has 
read  the  journals  and  one  or  two 
books — thinks  lie  is  perfect — sent 
for  me  to  overhaul  his  bees,  and 
tell  him  why  they  were  not  build- 
ing comb. 

On  examination  I  found  his  hives 
to  contain  about  two  quarts  of  bees 
each,  and  the  combs  spread  apart 
and  empty  frames  alternating.  I 
asked  him  why  he  did  this.  He 
said  he  had  read  in  the  journals 
that  to  spread  the  combs  and  put 
in  a  frame  it  would  make  them  in- 
crease faster. 

"Yon  have  ruined  your  bees  for 
this  season  ;  you  are  going  too  fast. 
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You  should  have  put  in  only  one 
empty  comb  in  centre  of  hive  at  a 
time,  and  as  soon  as  that  was  filled 
with  brood  and  bees  increased  suf- 
ficient to  keep  all  brood  well  cov- 
ered these  cool  nights,  put  in  anoth- 
er, and  so  on  as  they  increased,  but 
never  put  in  an  emj)ty  frame  in 
centre  of  brood  when  you  have  so 
tew  bees.  Cool  nights  and  only 
two  of  three  pounds  of  honey  in 
the  hive — bees  can't  build  comb 
without  honey  and  bees  enough  to 
keep  up  a  summer   temperature." 

"Well,  I  'recon'  I  had  better  go 
slow  after  this." 

"A  Professor  Theory  (of  bees) 
read  Langstroth,  bought  one  cheap 
stand  of  Italian  bees  for  ten  dol- 
lars (queen  black  as  ace  of  spades, 
and  workers,  one  in  ten,  showed 
one  3Tello\v  band)  got  me  to  divide 
them  for  fear  they  would  go  off 
when  they  swarmed  and  he  would 
lose  his  Italian  queen.  A  few  days 
after  I  called  to  see  how  they  were 
doing. 

"How  are  the  bees  getting  along 
Professor  ?" 

"All  dead,  queen  gone  too.  I 
saw  the  queen  come  out  and  fly 
away.  Ko  bees  work  out  the  hive 
like  the  old  ones." 

"Well,  Professor  I  guess  you  are  a 
bit  mistaken,  for  here  is  the  queen 
with  her  wing  clipped,  bright  as 
gold." 

"Well,  I  saw  a  big  bee  go  away 
and  thought  it  was  the  queen." 

"That  was  a  drone  you  saw  go 
away,  and  the  reason  the  bees  do 
not  work  more  is  because  the  old 
bees  returned  to  the  old  hives,  and 
what  bees  we  have  in  this  new  hive 
are  young  bees,  and  will  not  go  out 
to  work  for  about  ten  days  after 
they  hatch.  They  will  work  strong 
enough,  next  week.  The  hive  is  in 
good  condition,  as  the  new  queen 
I  put  in  when  I  divided  them  has 


filled  all  vacant  cells  with  eggs." 
This,  Messrs.    Editors,   is  only 
drop  in  the  bucket  of  the  many  sir 
gular  cases  that    are     lacking   ii 
knowledge     in     bee   keeping.     S 
give  us   more   bee  journals  ;  sem 
them  broadcast  over  all  the  land. 
Cynthiana,  Ky.  H.  Nesbit. 


T.  K.  Beecher's  Hen-Parlor. 
Not  many  months  ago  I  spen 
more  hundreds  of  dollars  than 
would  like  to  confess  to  a  self-deny 
ing  home  missionary,  in  construct 
ing  a  hen-parlor  with  convenien 
approaches. 

It  proved  to  be  an  admirabh 
room  ;  so  admirable  that  it  causec 
some  envy  even  in  the  domestic  de 
partment  of  my  house.  It  wa 
proposed  to  move  the  laundry  an< 
kitchen  to  the  hen-parlor,  so  ligh 
and  cheerful  was  it,  and  so  easy  t( 
keep  clean.  It  reached  into  thi 
hill-side,  and  was  one-half  undei 
ground.  The  out-of-ground  par 
was  of  double  glass  and  saw  th( 
sun  all  day  long.  The  floor  wai 
hard  and  smooth  as  stone.  Th( 
roosts  and  hen-boxes  were  made  o: 
pine  worth  $30  a  thousand.  There 
was  a  ventilation  in  my  hen-parlor 
which  is  more  than  any  room  in  m\ 
house  has  ;  a  spring  of  water  un- 
failing, and  sand  and  oyster  shells 
buckwheat,  rye,  cracked  wheat, 
corn,  screanings,  with  tit-bits  from 
the  butchers.  In  short,  all  the  ap- 
pliances of  the  highest  hen  civiliz- 
ation were  gathered  in  my  hen-pan 
lor. 

Possibly  there  may  be  a  higher 
degree  ot  luxury  vouchsafed  to 
poultry  in  far-away  regions  among 
the  bloated  aristocrats  of  Great 
Britain ;  but,  so  far  as  my  knowl- 
edge goes,  hens  never  had  a  befc 
ter  setting  out  than  my  hens  had.  i 

With  what  result  ? 

This  spring,  if  I  have  kept  the 
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>unt  correctly,  there  have  been 
ffht  brood9  of  chickens  hatched, 
irying  in  numbers  from  one  to  ten. 
ut  singularly  enough,  the  mothers 
ive  proved  unnatural  and  looked 
»  me  to  provide  nurses  tor  their 
rildren.  This  became  necessary 
)t  alone  because  of  their  unwil- 
agness,  but  also  their  feebleness 
id  worn-out  condition  generally. 

They  were  genteel  Dorkings, 
he  progenitors  of  my  flock  took 
ie  prize  at  our  last  State  Fair.  I 
ive  never  been  able  to  learn  just 
>w  many  dollars  were  paid  for 
em,  but  they  were  of  pure  and 
jrfect  breed.  In  prooi  of  all 
hich,  they  cultivated  every  form 
'  feeble  health  known  among  the 
ost  approved  aristocrats.  They 
nguished,  they  pined,  they  were 
sepless,  had  disturbed  dreams — I 
dge  by  the  cries  heard — and,  af- 
r  a  sufficient  amount  of  languid 
■omeuading  in  the  sunshine  inside 
id  outside  of  their  parlor  windows, 
)ii  after  hen  has  died  without 
eming  cause,  but  with  perfect  de- 
rum  and  resignation.  Suspect- 
g  that  their  delicacy  of  organiza- 
)n  might  prove  unequal  to  the 
sk  of  propagating  their  kind,  I 
ok  the  precaution  of  adding  to 
eir  society  robust  Brahmasofap- 
oved  reputation.  But,  as  usual, 
e  B  rah  mas  caught  laziness  more 
fectually  than  the  Dorkings 
rength. 

As  if  to  twit  me  with  my  non- 
nse,  one  of  my  hens  got  through 
e  park  palings  and  ran  off,  stole 
nest  in  a  wretched,  cold,  damp 
ace,  and  came  off  with  a  brood  of 
>  chickens  and   raised  every  one 

them,  contrary  to  the  decencies 
id  proprieties  of  life,  while  other 
;ns  that  were  watched  over  and 
ovided  with  boxes  and  clean 
caw  and  sulphur,  and  I  had  almost 
id  with  gruel  and  brown  stout, 


were  with  difficulty  held  to  their 
duty  in  the  line  of  incubation,  and 
when  at  last  their  broods  struggled 
into  being,  they  proved  sickly  and 
short-lived  orphans.  I  pay  ten 
cen  s  a  head  for  every  chicken  that 
my  children  brood  and  tend  and 
bring  up  to  tail  feathers  and  angle- 
worm hunts  in  the  gardens. 

I  have  done  a  deal  of  meditating 
in  that  hen-parlor  of  mine.  I  be- 
gin to  distrust  civilization  and  the 
doctors.  Every  hen  in  my  parlor 
would  be  improved  by  backsliding 
toward  her  ancestral  jungle.  And 
there  are  few  of  my  neighbors 
whom  I  meet  saluting  them  and 
being  saluted  with  the  hospital 
cry,  "How  do  you  do  to-day?" 
"Are  you  well  to-day  V  How  is 
your  family  to-day  ?"  who  do  not 
testify  by  this  ghostly  politeness 
how  much  we  have  lost  by  laying 
off  our  savagery  and  living  a  lite 
of  civilization. 

I  suspect  that  the  way  to  health 
is  the  little  rugged  path  that  leads 
back  to  nature.  I  suspect  that  my 
hens  will  all  do  better  when  the 
time  comes  that  I  am  not  able  to 
furnish  them  a  parlor  any  longer, 
and  not  my  hens  only,  but  my  chil- 
dren too. 


The  Cotton  "Worm. 

A  letter  to  a  factor  from  a  plan- 
ter in  Cotile,  La.,  will  be  of  interest. 

This  crop  of  forerunners  is  now 
webbed  up.  The  main  army  or 
body  webbed  about  the  12th  of 
July,  as  very  few  have  been  seen 
since  that  time.  The  next  genera- 
tion will  be  out  twenty-two  days 
from  the  10th  of  July — say  the 
first  of  August. 

They  will  continue  as  usual  in 
the  worm  state  for  eight  days,  say 
until  the  8th  or  9th  of  August ; 
during  this  time  they  will,  accord- 
ing  to   all   precedents    heretofore, 
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lace  the  top  of  the  cotton  stalks,  so 
that  riding  along  the  road  you  will 
see  patches  all  over  the  fields,  the 
tops  of  which  look  as  though 
covered  with  spider  webs ;  after 
this  the  cotton  will  go  on  making 
as  usual  in  the  middle  and  lower 
limbs,  but  stop  making  in  the 
upper;  twenty-two  days  from  the 
8th  of  August  the  third  or  grand 
army  comes  out,  say  the  30th  of 
August ;  if  the  weather  has  been 
favorable  to  their  propagation,  this 
army  will  destroy  the  crop  about 
the  5 th  of  September. 

Now  as  to  contingencies.  You 
will  observe  that  there  are  regular 
intervals  of  twenty-two  days  be- 
tween each  crop. 

The  first  crop  does  not  make  any 
impression  upon  the  crop  of  cotton 
that  can  be  observed  without  care- 
ful attention  and  close  scrutiny. 

The  work  of  the  second  crop  is 
always  visible  to  the  naked  eye  as 
you  ride  along  the  road. 

The  third  crop  destroys  every- 
thing green  on  the  stalks,  even  to 
the  cup  in  which  the  bowl  rests. 

During  all  this  time  there  are 
stray  caterpillars  in  the  crop",]  btt't! 
their  numbers  are  insigni 

If  the  weather  be  prop!'.! 
their  development,  they  will  multi- 
ply more  rapidly,  and  the  crop  will 
be  destroyed  earlier;  if  unfavor- 
able the  crop  will  be  destroyed 
later,  in  either  event  the  variation 
from  the  time  at  which  the  third 
crop  will  destroy  the  cotton,  say  the 
5th  September,  will  be  about  two 
weeks  earlier  or  later,  as  the  weath- 
er may  be  favorable  or  unfavorable 
to  their  development. 

In  1S6S  the  caterpillars  appeared 
or  were  first  discovered,  on  the  fith 
of  May.  They  appeared  again  in 
June;  again  in  July;  again  in 
August;  and  eat  up  the  crop  in 
September.     We   made   an    excel- 


lent crop  that  year  as  the  cottoi 
was  forward. 

This  }Tear  they  were  first  dis 
covered  on  or  about  the  -6th  o 
May;  again  in  June;  and  now  ii 
July. — W.  0.  Picayune. 


Encourage  Home  Industry. 

It  is  a  duty  devolving  upon  even 
one  in  a  community  to  lend  his  in 
fiuence  to  the  promotion  of  law 
morality  and  order.  But  there  r 
another  obligation,  the  binding 
force  of  which  is  recognized  b} 
every  one  who  feels  a  sincere,  in 
telligent  interest,  in  the  prosperity 
of  the  city  or  town  in  which  he  re 
sides;  and  this  duty  is,  to  contri 
bute  to  the  full  extent  of  ftii 
ability  to  the  support  of  home  in 
dustry ;  to  encourage  the  median 
ics,  the  manufacturers,  and  th< 
merchants  generally  of  the  com 
munity. 

Now,  in  times  past  this  has  beei 
a  favorite  subject  with  us,  and  tin 
frequency  and  earnestness  witl 
which  we  have  urged  this  matte 
may  have  been  tiresome  to  some  o 
our  readers,  but  we  have  felt  earn 

tTv  on  this  point,  and  have  beei 
'pressed  with  the  belief  that  : 
..ordial,  generous  patronage,  ex- 
tended from  one  person  to  anothe 
in  the  community,  is  the  surest  an( 
most  direct  mode  of  quickening 
business  of  all  kinds. 

We  would  like  to  enforce  thi: 
important  truth  upon  the  minds  o 
every  one,  for  it  seems  that  here,  a 
well  as  elsewhere,  there  are  thos< 
who  do  not  realize  that  their  owi 
success  and  prosperity  depends  in  * 
great  measure  upon  the  extent  t( 
which  the3T  encourage  the  indus 
tries  of  their  own  community 
These  persons  will  send  to  othe; 
cities  and  States  for  eveiwthing 
The  manufacturing  and  mechanica 
establishments  of   other  States,  a.' 
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:ell  as  the  mercantile  houses,  are 
3nt  to  lor  articles  that  might  just 
s  well  have  been  procured  at  home. 
l  great  many  persons,  too,  seem  to 
ct  upon  the  ridiculously  absurd 
3ea,  that  the  articles  purchased 
broad,  or  the  work  executed  by 
mployees  brought  from  a  distance, 
mst,  of  necessity,  be  superior  to 
hat  furnished  by  the  enterprise, 
ldustry,  ingenuity  and  capital  of 
ur  people. 

Persons  who  entertain  such  er- 
jneous  views,  and  act  on  them, 
bould  never  complain  of  hard 
imes  or  wonder  at  the  dullness  of 
rade.  Why,  a  policy  like  this  will 
ripple  the  industry  and  paralyze 
lie  energies  of  mechanics,  manu- 
icturers  and  producers  of  all  kinds. 

The  home  mechanic  is  the  patron 
f  merchants,  farmers  and  others 
nong  whom  he  resides,  and  just 
i  proportion  as  he  is  encourged,  is 
ic  prosperity  of  the  community, 
f,  from  lack  of  support,  he  is 
Dreed  to  seek  a  residence  elsewhere, 
he  loss  falls  on  the  community  he 
^ave?.  Whenever  a  people  learn 
nd  practice  the  all-important  duty 
f  liberally  encouraging  home  in- 
ustry  and  home  enterprise,  they 
ave  learned  \thc  secret  of  making 
hemselves  wealty  and  powerful, 
'rotect  and  encourage  those  around 
ou,  and  the  favor  will  be  recipro- 
atcd  until  the  duty  is  recognized 
nd  practiced  by  all. 


The  Colerado  Potato  Beetle. 
There  is  reliable  evidence  that 
lis  terrible  potato  pest  has  been 
3iind  this  season  at  Lancaster,  Pa. 
^s  the  best  entomologists  of  the 
Jnited  States  live  at  Laiacaster,  it 
iTas  very  courteous  of  these  insects 
o  make  their  visit  to  that  distin- 
;uished  locality.  But  it  is  more 
han  likely  that  they  exist  in  many 
ither   localities    where  it   has   not 


been  observed,  and  thus  we  may 
conclude  that  the  enemy  is  general- 
ly upon  us. 

It  has  been  known  that  it  has 
been  advancing  pretty  rapidly  the 
lew  past  years,  and  last  year  it  was 
quite  abundant  in  Ohio.  We 
shall  probably  not  hear  much  of 
them  k-r" Pennsylvania  this  year ; 
but  next  year  we  shall  no  doubt  be 
able  to  fully  measure  trouble  with 
our  Western  potato  growers. 

It  would  be  as  well  to  keep  a 
watch  for  them  in  those  districts 
where  the}7  have  not  already  ap- 
peared, and  adopt  early  measures 
for  their  destruction.  A  few  years 
ago  a  correspondent  of  the  Gar- 
dener s  Monthly  recommended 
dusting  the  vines  with  Paris  Green, 
and  thus  has  now  become  the  stan- 
dard remedy.  But  hand-picking, 
or  rather  shaking  them  into  vessel, 
is  extensively  practiced  where  they 
are  not  numerous,  and  it  is  repor- 
ted that  much  success  follows  this 
course. 

To  these  who  have  not  seen  the 
insect  we  might  say  it  is  like  a 
large  "lady-bug,''  the  back  being- 
marked  with  brown  and  gray  lines. 
There  ai  te,n  of  these  lines,  and 
thus  tli'  :.  ct  is  kiipwn  as  the 
"ten-line.!  spearuiari.v'  In  some 
parts  of  the  West  they  appear  sud- 
denly in  such  numbers  as  to  strip 
a  field  of  foliage  in  a  few  days. 


Necessity  of  Green  Food  for  Fowls  o 
The  last  requisite  in  the  shape  of 
diet  is  a  regular  supply  of  green 
food.  Plere  again,  fowls  kept  on 
grass  will  need  no  attention  ;  but 
for  birds  penned  up,  the  daily  pro- 
vision of  it  is  an  absolute  necessity, 
though  most  beginners  are  ignor- 
ant of  it.  We  well  remember  in 
our  own  early  experience,  how  our 
fowls  died  ;  we  could  not  at  first 
tell  whv  :  and  one  fine  buff  Cochin 
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cock,  whose  only  fault  was  a  strong 
vulture  hook,  was,  in  'particular, 
greatly  regretted.  An  experienced 
friend  led  us  into  the  secret;  and 
after  that  we  had  no  difficulty  in 
keeping  fowls,  even  where  it  is  of- 
ten said  they  cannot  be  kept  in 
health,  viz. :  In  a  yard  paved  with 
lame  flagstones.  The  best  substi 
tute  for  natural  grass  is  a  large 
fresh  tu it  thrown  in  daily  to  each 
lour  or  five  hens  ;  and  even  in  towns, 
it  is  often  possible  to  procure  this 
by  giving  children  a  few  pence 
every  week  to  keep  up  a  regular 
supply.  Where  turf  is  not  allow- 
ed to  be  taken,  grass  may  be  cut  or 
pulled  ;  but  in  this  case  it  must  be 
cut  into  green  chaff  with  shears  or 
a  chaff  machine.  The  latter  plan 
is  how  we  actually  managed  for 
years  in  a  yard  only  GT  by  35  feet, 
divided  into  six  pens,  paying  some 
child  a  few  pence  to  bring  fresh-cut 
grass  daily,  cutting  it  tip  and  mix- 
ing it  with  their  soft  meat. — 
WrigMs   Work  on  Poultry. 


Carbolic  Acid  and  Poulrry. 

Of  the  many  discoveries  which 
has  given  to  the  present  age,  no  ar- 
ticle has  so  rapidly  grown  into  fa- 
vor as  carbolic  acid — a  product  of 
the  distillation  of  coal  tar  for  the 
production  of  naptha,  benezine, 
etc.  Its  chemical  proprerties  are 
numerous  ;  it  is  like  an  antieeptic 
and  disinfectant;  and,  too,  whenever 
er  and  wherever  brought  into  con- 
tact with  them  is  certain  death  to 
all  kinds  of  insect.  It  is  a  poison, 
but  only  moderately  so,  to  the  hu- 
man system  ;  yet  from  peculiarity 
of  its  nature,  it  is  intensely  des- 
tructive to  insect  life  ;  and  to  this 
point,  in  connection  with  poultry 
and  poultry  houses,  we  desire  to  di- 
rect the  attention  of  our  readers. 

All  amateur  and    poultry  breed- 
ers are   but  too    well     aware   that 


parasities    are   the  pest   of  poultry 
houses,   mose  especially    in   town 
and  cities  where  poultry   are  kept 
in  confined  limits.     Without  as  th 
owner  thinks,  any    real   cause,  the 
fowls  begin  to  droop  and  look  sick- 
ly, and     alter  a   while,  one  by  one 
die  off.     He  then  becomes  alarmed 
examines  them,  and  finds  them  cov 
ered  with   parasties  ;    he  looks  int 
his  fowl-house,   and    examines  th 
cracks  and  chinks  in    the   boards 
and  finds   them  filled  with  insects 
he  is  astonished  ;  he  cannot  accoun 
for  it ;  and  then  the  question  arise 
in  his  mind,  ''How  can  I  get  rid  o 
them?     Scores  of  times  within  th 
last  few  months  has   this   question 
been  asked  of  us,  and  our   answe 
invariably   has  been,    use   carboli 
acid.     But  how   to  use  it  is  a  mat 
ter   of  importance.     There  can  be 
no  doubt  about  its  efficacy,  but  it 
becomes  every  one  to  exercise  car 
in  handling  it.     The  acid   is   sole 
by  all    druggists   in    its   crystalim 
and   liquid    form.     In     crystal,   i 
dessolves  in  twenty  times  its  weigh 
in  water,  that  is,  one  ounce  of  crys 
tals  require  twenty  ounces  of  watei 
to  dissolve  them.     Thus  dissolved 
it  is  entirely  too  strong   for  ordina 
ry  use. 

As  a  whitewash  for  walls,  for 
protection  against  insects,  bugs, 
etc.,  put  three  ounces  of  carbolic 
acid  into  twelve  quarts  of  lime  wa 
ter,  and  whitewash  the  walls  of  th< 
poultry  house  well  with  this 
wash,  and  no  living  parasite  will 
then  be  seen — their  death  is  inevi- 
table. 

A  weak  solution  ma}'  be  made  to 
wash  fowls  in;  one  part  of  the  acid 
to  sixty  parts  of  warm  water  ;  let 
it  cool,  and  then  dip  the  fowls  in 
until  their  feathers  become  thor 
oughly  wet  and  the  solution  reach 
es  every  part  of  the  body.  After 
wards  place  the  fowls  on  clean,  dry 
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straw,  where  the  sun  will  reach 
them,  until  they  are  dry.  Anoth- 
er form  in  which  it  is  recommen- 
ded to  use  it  as  a  soap.  These 
soaps  are  for  sale  by  various  manu- 
facturers, and  have  high  reputation 
for  cleaning  animals,  and  the  cure 
of  skin  diseases.  A  mode  of  ma- 
king this  soap  is  as  follows  :  Dis- 
solve three  pounds  of  common  bar 
soap  in  hot  water,  add  two  to  four 
ounces  of  carbolic  acid,  according 
to  strength  desired.  Allow  to  cool 
as  usual  in  making  hard  soap. — 
Canadian  Poultry  Chronicle. 


Dress. 
I  know  of  thousands  of  parents 
who  have  received  from  God  a  child, 
and  then  they  turn  the  young  im- 
mortal into  a  dressmaker's  doll ! 
As  if  God  had  not  made  the  little 
creature  beautiful  enough,  they 
must  overload  it  with  silks  and  la- 
ces, and  then  torture  its  freedoms 
into  the  thongs  and  screws  of  arbi- 
trary fashion.  This  overdressing  of 
the  body  strikes  through  into  the 
heart.  How  can  a  stop  be  put 
to  the  crop  of  fops  and  fashionists 
if  children  are  to  be  trained  into 
foppery  and  coxcombry  from  their 
cradles  ?  How  can  our  children 
be  taught  self-denial  and  spiritual- 
mindedness  while  under  the  artifi- 
cial trappings  of  pride  and  extrava- 
gance ? — Tlieo.  L.  Cuyler. 


Improper  Mulching. — We  lately 
saw  some  trees  that  had  been 
killed,  we  have  no  doubt,  by  ex- 
cessive mulching.  They  had  been 
planted  in  a  lawn,  and  the  grass, 
that  had  been  mowed  for  some  dis- 
tance around  the  trees,  had  been 
gathered  up  and  heaped  around 
them.  Grass  newly  cut  will  heat 
when  gathered  into  heaps,  and  this 
heating  will  cause  much  evapora- 
tion from  the  soil,  besides  seriously 


affecting  the  roots,  which  are  near 
the  surface.  Thus,  an  exactly  op- 
posite effect  to  that  produced  by 
proper  mulching  is  caused,  and  in- 
stead of  an  accession  of  moisture 
to  the  soil,  the  soil  is  rapidly  de- 
prived of  what  it  already  had,  by 
the  heat.  Mulching  should  not  be 
so  excessive  as  to  cause  heating,  but 
only  sufficient  to  prevent  evapora- 
tion from  the  soil  and  to  retain 
moisture. — Hearth  and  Home. 


One  Ear  on  Each  Stalk. — Much 
has  been  said  of  the  desirableness 
of  multiplying  ears  on  the  stalk. 
In  the  small  growths  cultivated  in 
the  North,  with  ears  of  eight  rows 
— and  possibly  with  some  small 
ears  of  twelve  rows — it  ma}"  be 
desirable  to  multiply  the  ears  on 
the  stalks.  But  in  the  great  corn 
growing  regions,  where  the  rows  av- 
erage all  the  way,  in  the  even  num- 
bers,from  twelve  up  to  twenty-eight, 
one  ear  on  the  stalk  is  better  than 
more — will  have  more  and  better 
grain  and  will  save  half  the  wrork 
in  husking.  This  we  have  demon- 
strated to  our  full  satisfaction. 


How  to  Select  Flour. — Look 
at  the  color;  if  it  is  white,  with  a 
slightly  yellowish  or  straw-colored 
tint,  buy  it,  if  is  ver}r  white  with 
a  blush  cast,  or  with  white  specks 
in  it,  refuse  it.  Examine  its  adhe- 
siveness :  wet  and  knead  a  little  of 
it  between  your  fingers;  if  it  works 
soft  and  sticky,  it  is  poor.  Throw 
a  little  lump  of  dry  flour  against 
a  dry,  smooth,  perpendicular  sur- 
face; if  it  falls  like  powder,  it  is 
bad. — Industrial  Monthhy. 


Why  is  a  baby  like  a  sheaf  of 
wheat?  Because  it  is  first  cradled, 
and  then  thrashed,  and  finally  be- 
comes the  flower  of  the  family, 
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Same  rates  per  square,  charged  for  every 
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■4  page  1  month §  7  00 
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2  2  page  1  month  10  00 

3  o  page  3  months 15  00 
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1  page  1  month  15  00 

1  page  3  months 25  00 

1  page  6       "       40  00 

1  page  12      "        75  00 

An  inch  down  the  column  is  a  square. 
Pages   and   parts    of  pages   are  measured 
across  the  page. 
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dnl>  Kates : 

5  copies §  8  75 

10  copies 16  00 

20  copies 30  00 

Faemek  and  Daily  News,  1  year 8  50 

"  f    AVeekly  "         "        3  50 

^Ef^Tlie  business  of  the  Farmer 
will  hereafter  be  entirely  in  our 
hands,  and  all  letters  pertaining  to 
business  will  be  directed  to  "the 
publishers  of  Reconstructed  Far- 
mer, Raleigh,  N.  C.'1 

All  correspondences  are  retpdest- 
ed  to  be  sent  to  the  Editor,  at  Tar- 
boro,  before  the  first  of  every 
month.  Stone  ct  Uzzell. 

July  1st,  1872. 

B^IlPNotiee  the  club  rates  with 
the  Raleigh  Daily  and  Weekly 
News.  The  two  together  will  keep 
a  family  posted  upon  farming  top- 
ics and  the  news  and  political 
world. 


UggPAll  exchanges  will  be  sent 
to  "Editor  Reconstructed  Farmer, 
Tarboro,  N.  C."  and  not  to  Raleigh. 


SHALL  -WE  BE  ABLE  TO  HOUSE 
THE  CROP  OF  COTTON. 

A  number  of  farmers  seem  to 
be  much  concerned  about  housing 
the  crop  this  fall,  in  consecmence  of 
the  approaching  Presidential  elec- 
tion. While  it  is  true  the  negroes, 
of  all  people,  seem  to  take  more  in- 
terest in  long,  windy  speeches,  it  is 
also  true,  if  the  employees  will  not 
condescend  to  talk  to  them  on  the 
subject  ol  politics,  and  stay  away 
from  the  speakings,  the  negroes 
will  not  loose  half  of  the  time  they 
will  if  you  persist  on  them  to  stay 
at  home  and  go  yourself.  We  have 
not  mentioned  politics  to  a  negro 
in  three  years.  It  is  true  we  have 
had  them  to  iutroduce  the  subject 
to  us,  but  invariably  have  we  avoid- 
ed controversy  with  them,  b}r  in- 
forming them,  that  in  186S,  we  did 
advise  them  honestly  for  their  best, 
but  they  preferred  to  follow  the 
teachings  of  those  they  knew  to  be 
rogues  and  liars. 

It  is  an  absolute  loss  of  words  to 
talk  to  them  on  this  subject.  They 
mav  '  entertain  the  highest  regard 
for  you  in  every  sense  that  is  hon- 
orable, but  in  political  matters,  the 
worse  liar,  rogue,  drunkard,  and 
whore-master  is  preferred  to  }Tou. 

These  are  lamentable  truths, 
which  we   must  submit  to. 

Those  who  succeeded  with  negro 
laborers  best,  are  those  who  direct 
what  is  to  be  done,  and  follow 
them  up  day  by  day  and  see  that  a 
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fair  day's  work  is  done:  Negroes 
entertain  more  respect  for  a  man 
who  places  himself  above  them, 
than  if  he  shows  himself  a  fellow 
well-met. 

During  the  heated  contest  which 
we  have  recently  passed  through, 
not  a  single  freedman  _ mentioned 
politics  on  the  farm  in  our  presence. 
In  1870,  we  had  a  faithful  servant, 
who  died  in  the  fall  of  that  year, 
who  one  day  enquired  of  us  to 
know  why  it  was  that  we  never 
talked  to  the  boys  on  the  farm 
about  the  elections.  We  said, 
Elick,  for  this  was  his  name,  do  yon 
believe  that  I  would  purposely  tell 
you  or  any  person  on  my  farm  a 
falsehood,  or  cheat  you  or  them  out 
ot  one  cent  (  No  sir,  was  the  re- 
ply. Well  Elick,  how  was  it  when 
we  were  a  candidate  for  Legisla- 
ture that  you  and  your  race  voted 
against  us,  when  we  told  you  that 
we  would  be  the  last  person  toreen- 
slave  you,  and  all  that  we  desired 
in  a  political  point,  was  to  see  a 
good  political  Government,  in 
which  you  and  your  children  might 
enjoy  with  us  and  ours,  a  prosper- 
ous country  ? 

He  replied  by  saying,  that  when 
we  first  announced  ourself  as  a  can- 
didate, he  intended  to  vote  for  us, 
but  afterwards  he  was  talked  to  af- 
ter such  a  manner,  he  could  not  do 
so  and  be  respe'eted  by  his  own  race. 
Elick,  would  you  trust  that  carpet- 
bager  with  five  dollars,  you  voted 
for?  "No  sir."  Why?  "Because 
he  cheated  the  negroes  out  of  a 
part  of  their  last  year's  wages."  El- 


ick, why  then  should  we  trouble 
ourself  to  talk  to  the  "boys"  about 
voting  when  they  will  vote  fur  men 
in  whom  they  have  no  confidence 
for  integrity?  "Well  sir,  I  think 
you  are  right,  but  the  negroes  will 
never  vote  with  you  white  people. 
We  have  advanced  these  ideas  for 
no  political  purpose,  but  to  show 
the  farmer  that  the  more  interest 
he  takes  in  the  election,  the  more 
the  negroes  will  take. 

Let  no  enthusiastic  partisan  say 
that  we  are  advising  our  readers  to 
stay  from  the  ballot  box  in  Novem- 
ber next,  for  such  is  not  our  inten- 
tion. What  we  mean  is  this,  to 
house  the  crop  in  good  order,  and 
vote  too.  If  a  freedman  should 
mention  politics  to  you,  tell  him 
in  a  kind  way,  to  talk  to  him  on 
this  subject,  is  simply  "casting  peas 
before  swine."  Tell  him  you  em- 
employed  him  to  gather  cotton. 
This  he  will  accept  as  truth. 


FARMERS,  GET  READY  FOR 
THE  FAIRS. 

We  trust  every  farmer  will  make 
it  convenient  to  attend  one,  if  not 
all  the  fairs  in  the  State,  and  exhibit 
some  product  of  his  labor. 

We  must  think  farmers  are  not 
aware  how  much  they  owe  to  the 
many  agricultural,  mechanical  and 
horticultural  associations  for  the 
fine  stock  and  improved  labor-sav- 
ing implements,  &c,  which  are,  to 
a  certain  extent,  great  auxilliarys  to 
their  success.  All  must  admit  that 
it  is  competition,  to  a  large  extent, 
that  has  brought  machinery  to  its 
present  state  of  perfection,  and  fur- 
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nished  as  fine  domestic  animals  as 
<?an  be  produced  in  the  world. 

These  fairs  then,  should  not  be 
regarded  simply  as  a  plan  for  meet- 
ing and  competing  for  premiums, 
for  it  makes  no  difference  how  in- 
competent the  judges  may  be,  no 
man  can  attend  an  exhibition  with 
his  eyes  open  and  not  receive  some 
benefit  therefrom. 

The  wide  awake  man  becomes 
posted  relative  to  new  and  im- 
proved machinery,  superior  grains, 
fine  vegetables,  and  the  improved 
'breeds  of  stock,  &c,  and  as  a  mat- 
ter of  certainty,  is  better  able  to 
determine  what  changes  of  imple- 
ments, seed,  &c,  are  necessary  to 
be  made.  So  we  say  the  husband- 
man must  gain  that  which  ia  of 
lasting  benefit  to  himself;  there- 
lore,  he  should  help  to  build  up 
and  sustain  these  fairs  by  attend- 
ing with  his  family  and  taking 
along  the  products  of  the  farm  and 
household,  in  order  that  there 
may  be  a  great  variety  and  grand 
display. 

The  different  Fairs  will  com- 
mence at  the  followinng  times  and 
places : 

Central  Agricultural  Society, 
Henderson,  October  8th  to  11th. 

North  Carolina  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, Raleigh,  October  15th  to 
ISth. 

Farmers'  and  Mechanics'  Associ- 
ation of  N.  C,  Goldsboro,  October 
:22d  to  25th. 

Roanoke  and  Tar  River  Agricul- 
tural Society,  Weldon,  October 
29th  to  November  1st. 

Fair  of  the  Carolinas,  Charlotte, 
October  22nd  to  26th, 


Cape  Fear  Agricultural  Associa- 
tion, Wilmington,  November  12th 
to  15th. 

State  Agricultural  Society,  Rich- 
mond, Va  ,  October  29th  to  No- 
vember 2d. 

Border  Agricultural  Society  of 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  Dan- 
ville, October  22d  to  25th. 

Maryland*  Institute,  Baltimore, 
October  1st  to  31st. 


FENCES. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  follow- 
ing letter  of  Mr.  Clark,  that  he  is 
a  live  farmer.  Here  is  a  young 
man  who  was  raised  in  the  lap  of 
luxury,  but  when  the  war  closed, 
all  that  was  left  to  him  was  an  old 
neglected  farm,  as  it  was  during 
the  war  occupied  by  both  Federals 
and  Confederates. 

This  farm  lies  in  the  fork  of  Tar 
river  and  Tranters  creek,  and  is 
well  adapted  to  diversity  of  crops, 
with  facilities  inexhaustible  for  im- 
provement. He  can  raise  hun- 
dreds of  cattle  and  hogs  on  his 
river  and  creek  bottoms,  to  great 
profit,  if  he  will  devote  a  portion  of 
his  farm  to  oats,  clover  and  peas, 
from  which  he  could  take  them 
through  the  winter  in  good  order. 
We  should  jude  from  the  date  of 
Mr.  Clark's  letter,  that  he  possesses 
the  proper  perseverence  and  frugal- 
ity, as  he  was  at  home  at  that  pe- 
riod of  the  year  when  most  men 
raised  as  he  was  would  be  at  some 
watering  place  in  the  mountains. 
It  is  a  real  pleasure  to  see  young 
men  thus  laboring  to  build  up  lost 
fortunes.  Young  men,  drive  ahead 
while   young.     Use    industry   and 
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economy, based  on  a  good  judgment, 
and  success  is  yours  : 

Prospect  Plains,  Pitt  Co.,  I 
August  5th,  1872.      j 

Editors  Reconstructed  Farmer: 
I  write  to  answer  the  question  found 
in  July  number  of*  the  Farmer,  in 
regard  to  cost  of  fencing  100  acres  of 
land. 

Two  years  ago  I  commenced  the 
mammoth  job  of  fencing  1,100  acres 
cleared  land,  and  the  heavy  expense 
consequent  upon  such  work  is  yet 
fresh  in  my  memory. 

In  my  estimate  I  have  supposed 
the  land  to  be  in  the  shape  of  a 
square,  and  situated  convenient  to 
the  timber — the  rails  to  be  11  feet 
long — and  the  panels  to  average  15 
rails — this  will  give  you  a  fence 
12  rails  high  "staked  and  ridered." 

Statement. 
Cost  splitting  15,600  rails 

at  $5  per  thousand,  $  78  00 

Cost  hauling    15,600   rails 

at  $3  50  per  thousand,  $  5±  60 
Cost  labor  required  to  make 

the  fence,  $  10  00 

Value  timber  from  which 

the  rails  are  obtained,  $  78  00 
Cost  fencing  100  accres  of 

land  in  a  square.  $220  60 

Very  truly,    James  E.  Clark. 


The  following  we  take  from  that 
vetran  General,  1).  H.  Hill,  on  the 
propriety  of  developing  the  natu 
ral  resources  of  the  South.  We 
give  this  a  cordial  endorsement,  as 
it  embodys  our  sentiments.  There- 
fore we  place  this  in  our  editorial 
and  ask  our  readers  to  ponder  this 
subject  well : 

*  *  *  -i  *  ■  "We  must 
abandon  the  asstheelic  and  ornamen- 
tal lor  the  practical  and  the  useful. 
We  need  practical  farmers,  miners, 


machinists,  engineers,  manufactur- 
ers, navigators,  blacksmiths,  car- 
penters, etc.,  etc.,  to  develop  the 
immense  resources  ot  our  country, 
which  war  has  not  been  able  to 
destroy.  Agriculture  must  be 
studied  as  a  science,  with  all  its 
co  ordinate  branches — chemistry, 
geology,  mineralogy,  meteorology. 
Mining  must  next  claim  our  at- 
tention, as  our  country  is  rich  in 
iron,  copper,  gold,  lead,  zinc,  man- 
ganese, lime,  gypsum,  salt,  marble, 
etc.  These  two  (farming  and  min- 
ing) must  chiefly  for  a  while  occu- 
py the  time  and  the  energies  of  our 
people.  In  these  the  great  bulk  of 
our  inland  population  will  seek 
employment  and  subsistence.  To 
labor  successfully  they  must  labor 
intelligently,  and  this  can  only  be 
accomplished  by  educational  train- 
ing for  the  work.  jNext  in  order,  to 
labor  economically  and  profitably, 
we  must  have  our  engines,  our  tools, 
our  implements  of  every  descrip- 
tion made  upon  our  own  soil ;  and 
this  again  requires  skillful  and  well 
instructed  machinists.  We  must 
have  our  own  foundries  and  ma- 
chine shops,  and  in  them  no  ignor- 
ant and  bungling  workmen  must 
be  found.  The  buildings  needed, 
that  they  may  have  the  requisite 
suitableness  and  adaptability  to  the 
end  in  view,  must  be  planted  by 
one  who  has  made  architecture  liis 
study,  and  must  be  erected  by  those 
familair  with  carpentry  as  an  art. 

Nature  has  lavished  upon  us  her 
most  munificent  bounties,  and  has 
invited  us,  by  her  voice  from  a  thou- 
sand water-falls,  to  turn  our  atten- 
tion to  manufacturing.  Steam- 
power  cannot  compete  with  water- 
power,  on  account  of  the  superior 
cheapness  of  the  latter,  and  our 
rivers  and  lesser  streams  have  un- 
surpassed and  unsurpassible  sites 
for  mills  and  factories  of  every  kind. 
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The  James,  the  Tennessee,  the  Yad- 
kin, Cape  Fear,  Catawba,  Chatta- 
hoochee, and  hundreds  of  others 
have  as  great  advantages  in  these 
respects  as  any  water-courses  in  the 
world.  While,  too,  our  streams 
can  be  used  throughout  the  entire 
year,  those  of  the  North  are  locked 
up  with  ice  for  months.  Spite  ol 
this  immense  drawback,  and  the 
additional  impediment  of  having 
to  transport  the  raw  material  from 
one  to  two  thousand  miles,  the  per- 
sistent, peitinacious, persevering  en- 
ergy of  the  North  has  erected  a 
hundred  cotton  factories  where  we 
have  but  one.  The  fruitfulness  ot 
our  soil  should,  and  ordinarily  does 
render  food  cheap  and  abundant. 
The  mildness  of  our  climate,  too, 
saves  the  Southern  operative  one- 
half  at  least  of  the  expense  which  his 
Northern  competitor  has  to  incur 
for  fuel  and  woolens.  With  the 
fourfold  advantage  of  streams  al- 
ways open,  of  the  raw  material  at 
our  doors,  of  abundance  of  food, 
and  of  smaller  expenditures  in  liv- 
ing, we  ought  to  excel  the  North 
in  this  branch  of  industry  ;  and  we 
will  be  uterly  inexcusable  if  we  do 
not.  The  wool  of  Ohio,  New  York, 
Vermont,  and  ISiew  Hampshire, 
ought  rather  to  be  sent  here  to  be 
worked  up  than  the  cotton  of  Geor- 
gia, Alabama,  and  Mississippi  to  be 
sent  there.  The  facilities  for  man- 
ufacturing are  all  in  our  favor ;  and 
it  is  owing  to  our  own  inattention 
and  neglect  that  we  are  so  immeas- 
urable behind." — D.  H.  Hill  in 
Land  We  Love  May  1868. 


is  equal  to  any  plow  we  have  ye 
tried.  There  are  two  objections  t 
it.  The  first  is,  it  ought  to  be  re 
versed  so  as  to  run  right  hand  t 
the  cotton  instead  of  the  left.  Thi 
plow  leaves  the  cotton  in  the  prop 
er  condition,  as  it  has  a  scrap 
that  runs  in  front  that  drives  ever 
bit  of  grass  and  trash  to  the  middlt 
while  at  the  same  time  it  has  a: 
adjustible  sweep  that  follows  in  th 
rear,  that  places  the  proper  quant: 
ty  of  dirt  to  the  young  plant.  I 
is  ligt  to  the  mule,  and  easily  mar 
aged  by  the  plowman.  The  seconi 
objection  the  farmer  will  hav 
to  it,  is  the  price  is  too  high  in  thi 
day  of  improved  mechanism.  Th 
experiment  we  gave  the  plo^ 
was  on  the  roughest  land  we  ha 
in  cotton,  as  there  was  a  heavy  cro 
of  stalks  from  the  past  year's  cro 
of  corn  in  the  field. 


WILLIES'  COTTON  PLOW. 

Mr.  E.  V.  Hawley  of  Magnolia, 
N.  C,  came  to  our  farm  on  the 
27th  of  May,  with  the  Willies  Cot- 
ton Plow,  for  us  to  test  its  qualities. 
It  is-  all  that  is  claimed  for  it,  as  it 


A   BOYS  CROP. 

Some  days  back,  while  traveling 
in  an  adjoining  county,  we  wer 
solicited  by  a  boy  of  sixteen  sun 
mers,  to  visit  his  crop  of  cotton  an 
give  an  opinion  as  to  whether  h 
would  stand  any  chance  at  the  com 
ing  Agricultural  Fairs,  for  a  pren 
ium.  It  was  a  real  treat  to  hea 
this  boy  describe  hit  managemer 
on  this  one  acre  in  cotton.  He  tol 
exactly  how  many  loads  of  compos 
he  raised,  and  the  exact  amount  c 
the  different  ingredients  he  put  i 
it.  Also  gave  an  interesting  de» 
cription  as  to  the  application  < 
compost,  preperation,  seeding  an 
cultivation,  all  of  which  was  don 
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with  his  own  hands.  He  6aid  he 
was  satisfied  his  cotton  was  not  as 
good  as  many  others,  and  therefore 
it  was  nseless  for  him  to  compete 
for  premiums,  as  he  did  not 
have  the  money  to  pay  freight  on 
railroads  and  entrance  fee. 

We  informed  him  that  the  rail- 
roads would  transport  his  cotton 
free,  and  that  the  Agricaltural  As- 
sociation would  willingly  receive 
his  cottan  free,  and  that  he  must 
compete. 

This  boy,  we  were  informed,  has 
worked  as  regularly  as  any  man  on 
his  father's  farm  the  entire  year, 
when  not  engaged  on  this  acre  in 
cotton.  While  traveling  over  his 
father's  crop,  in  company  with  him, 
we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
all  farmers'  boys  were  raised  like 
this  boy,  that  this  Southern  land 
would  soon  become  an  earthly  Ea- 
don.  He  could  point  out  all  the 
defects  in  the  present  year's  crop 
with  much  better  judgment  than 
many  men. 


ously  to  gather  ;i  few  hundred  lbs. 
of  the  best,  and  from  this  we  saved 
our  seed  to  plant.  We  have  no 
hesitency  in  asserting  that  the 
quantity  was  increased,  as  well  as 
an  improvement  in  quality. 

Another  way  to  increase  the  crop 
is  to  plant  seed  that  are  two  years 
old.  The  chaff  and  puny  seed  will 
not  germinate  the  second  year,  con- 
sequently, you  will  secure  a  better 
stand,  and  you  will  find  the  crop 
to  be  more  uniform,  as  the  young 
plants  will  be  alike  vigerous.  These 
worthless  seed  instead  of  germina- 
ting the  second  year,  will  furnish 
food  for  those  that  you  may  safely 
rely  on.    Farmers,  note  this. 


SELECT  YOUR   COTTON  SEED. 

There  are  but  few  farmers  who 
use  that  care  in  selecting  cotton 
seed  that  is  necessary  to  an  increase 
yield  and  a  betterment  of  quality. 
Now,  if  every  planter  will  go  or 
have  some  careful  hand  to  travel 
over  his  farm  and  select  the  best 
matured  bolls  from  the  most  prolif- 
ic plants,  they  will  find  that  noth- 
ing pays  so  well  in  the  success  of 
future  crops.  In  anti  war  times 
we  made  it  a  custom  to  send  a  care- 
ful hand  over  the  farm  promiscu- 


Tax  the  Bitches. — Let  the  next 
Legislature  place  a  tax  of  ten  dol- 
lars on  every  bitch  in  the  State, 
and  the  result  will  be  a  decrease 
in  the  number  of  dogs,  and  a  de- 
cided improvement  to  the  breeds. 
Beyond  all  doubt  there  are  mil- 
lions lost  annually  in  North  Caro- 
lina, of  sheep,  poultry  etc.,  by  the 
thousands  of  half  famished  dogs. 


The  question  is  oftimes  asked 
why  are  Edgecombe  farmers  so  far 
in  advance  of  other  counties,  when 
their  lands  are  not  so  good,  natural- 
ly. The  answer  is,  the  people  of 
this  county  read  more  agricultu- 
ral papers  than  their  sister  coun- 
ties. 


James  Battle,  father  of  Wm. 
S.  Battle,  was  the  first  man  in 
Edgecombe  county,  to  take  an  ag- 
ricultural paper. 
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DOINGS   AND   INTENTIONS  ON 
THE  FARM. 

Since  our  last  we  Lave  been  en- 
gaged hauling  material  for  compost, 
repairing  ditches,  and  holidaying. 
Our  freedmen  thought  they  had 
labored  sufficiently  well,  and  that 
the  crop  looked  luxuriant  enough 
to  take  a  few  days  in  jollification. 
Previous  to  the  election,  the  speak- 
ings had  to  be  attended  as  well  as 
the  election.  Consequently,  there 
has  not  much  been  done  on  the 
farm  the  past  month.  Wefsowed 
turnips  on  the  12th  August,  as 
described  in  the  last  Farmer.  Will 
finish  stripping  fodder  by  the  last 
of  August,  when  we  will  com- 
mence picking  cotton  and  will  con- 
tinue without  intermission,  until 
the  crop  is  housed,  when  the 
weather  will  admit. 


It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  de- 
vote the  following  space  in  our  col- 
umns, as  the  Sauthern  Cultivator  is 
one  of  the  best  guides  the  South- 
ern planter  can  read  : 

The  proprietors  of  the  Southern 
Cultivator  would  return  to  the 
press  of  the  South  their  most  great- 
ful  acknowldgements  tor  the  many 
favors  and  courtesies  received  at 
their  hands.  Much  of  the  great 
prosperity  of  the  Cultivator  has 
has  been  due  to  their  very  gener- 
ous assistance.  The  undersigned 
has  edited  the  paper  ever  since  1867; 
but  recently  he  has  become  sole 
proprietor,  having  resigned  his  pro- 
fessorship in  the  University  of 
Georgia  to  give  his  undivided  at- 
tention to  tlie  paper.  He  hopes 
thereby  to  improve  it  in  many  res- 
pects, and  would  take  it  as  an  es- 


pecial favor  on  the  part  of  his 
brother  Editors  if  they  would  call 
attention  to  the  change  mentioned 
— and  bespeak  a  good  word  for 
the  old  paper  under  the  new  re- 
gime. W.  L.  Jones. 
September  1st,  1872. 


THE  FARMERS'  AND  MECHAN- 
ICS' JOURNAL,  GOL.DSBORO, 
N.  C. 

This  is  a  neat  eight  page  "Weekly 
Journal,  devoted  to  the  Farmers' 
and  Mechanics'  Association  of 
North  Carolina  and  the  agricultu- 
ral interest  generally. 

We  commend  it  to  the  patronage 
of  the  farmers  and  mechanics  as  an 
auxiliary  worthy  of  success.  Price, 
$1  50  per  annum.  Send  for  speci- 
men copy. 


Beyond  a  doubt,  the  readers  of 
the  Farmer  would  be  pleased  to 
read  a  detailed  account  of  Mr.  Bat- 
tle's management  on  the  Farm. 

We  know  him  to  be  one  of  the 
most  successful  farmers  of  Edge- 
combe county,  in  every  respect. 


YARBOROUGH  HOUSE. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  kept  ho- 
tels in  the  Southern  States,  and 
any  one  calling  on  Dr.  Blacknall,. 
proprietor,  will  be  properly  accom- 
modated, by  as  clever  a  landlord 
and  as  attentive  servants  as  ever 
managed  a^  public  house. 

No  vagabonds  should  be  al- 
lowed to  loaf  over  the  country. 
They  should  be  taken  up  under  the 
vagrant  act  and  made  to  know 
that  they  shall  not  live  by  the 
sweat  of  other  people's  faces. 


'.-No.  10.  «o» 


POOLE  &  HUNT, 

BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 
PORTABLE  AND  STATIONARY 

Steam  Engines  and  Boilers, 

Babcock  &  Wilcox  Patent  Tubulous  Steam  Boilers, 

JAMES  LEFFEL'S  PATENT  AMERICAN  DOUBLE 
TURBINE  WATER  WHEEL, 

SAW    A.TSITD    GRIST    IVEIIL.LS, 

Flouring  Mill  Machinery,  Shafting,  Fulleys  &  Hangers, 

MACHINERY  FOR  WHITE  LEAD  WORKS  AND  OIL  MILLS. 

1&"SE-VD  FOR  CIRCULARS. 

CONTINUED  TRIUMPHS  FOR  THE 

WATT    PLOW. 


! 


1.    Virginia  State  Agricultural  Society; — Silver   Medals  for  each   size,  right  hand  and   icft 

hand,  from  field  trials  in  August  1S71. 
2     Border  Agricultural  Society,  Danville,  Va. — First  "Premium. 
3.''    Petersburg  Fair — First  Premium. 

4.  North  Carolina  State  Fair  — First  Premium 

5.  Georgia  State  Fair— First  Premium. 

Note— The  report  ot  the  "Dispatch"  of  this  Plowing  Match  at  the  State  Fair,  snys :  "It 
is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  every  plowman  (some  twelve  in  number)  came  forward  with  u 
WATT  PLOW  to  show  his  skill  "  And  this  voluntary  compliment  by  the  plowmen  is  the 
highest  testimonial  ever  awarded. 

From  the  Special  Correspmdenc?  at  Columbia,.  S.  C,  Nov.  18th,  1S71,  of  the  Charleston 
"Daily  News."1 

PLOUGHING  MATCH. 

Across  the  enclosure  in  an  old  riild,  a  Plowing  Match  ir  progn.es  was  watched  with  inter- 
est by  a  large  numoer  of  persois.     Tuj  entries  were  as  follows  : 

D.  B.  DeSassure.  of  Richland,  enters  a  pur  of  farm  mules  and  double  horse  left-hand  Watt 
Plow  against  world  —Nat.  Rount-ee,  Plowman. 

J.  M.  Crawford,  Lexington,  enters  a  double-horse  right  baud  Watt  Plow. 

Liroy  Lewis,  (colored)  Ric'iland,  en'ers  a  single-horse    Watt  Plow. 

The  above  PLOWS  and  PLOW. WES  each  received  the  highest  premium  awarded  then 
and  there. 

All  kinds  of  Plows  and  Plow  Casings  and  Agricultural  Machiney  and  Implements  in 
general  use.  kept  on  hand,  with  Lxcelsior  Reaper  and  Mower. 

Aliberal  d'ueount  to  merchants  and  wholesale  dealers 

Wegire  highest  market  pricj  lov  gooiSerap  Cut  Iron.    Send   for  circulars  arid  price  list 

WATT  &  KNIGHT. 
mh'72-ly.  No.  1452  Franklin  Srteet,  Richmond,  Va, 


THE 


RECONSTRUCTED  FARMER, 

DEVOTED   TO 

The  Farm,  the  Garden,  and  the  Household. 


JAMES  B. 
STONE  & 

THIGPEN,             ...... 

UZZELIj,          -                                                              Associate  Editors 

Editor, 
and  Publishers. 

For  the  "Howard  Amendment,"  Agricultural  Amendment, 
For  the  Sword  and  Bayonet,  the  Plow-Share  aud  Mattock. 

|oL  4^ 

Raleigh,  N.   C.,  October,  1872. 
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[For  the  Reconstructed  Farmer. 

An  Address  to  the  People  of  North 
Carolina. 

The  North  Carolina  Agricultu- 
ral and  Industrial  Convention, 
which  met  in  Raleigh  on  the  11th 
of  January  last,  by  a  unanimous 
vote,  directed  their  President  to  pre- 
pare and  issue  an  address  to  the 
people  of  the  State  on  the  subject  of 
co-operation,  and  such  other  mat- 
ters as  may  be  of  interest. 

The  undersigned,  in  obedience  to 
that  resolution,  ventures  to  ofler 
some  suggestions  to  the  public,  and 
particularly  to  farmers,  for  their  se- 
rious consideration.  ■  It  should  be 
taken  as  a  good  omen,  that  upon 
short  notice,  and  that  too  imperfect- 
ly circulated,  more  than  200  dele- 
gates, representing  24  counties,  and 
20  different  societies  and  associa- 
tions, should  have  assembled  to- 
gether at  that  season  of  the  year 
in  Convention,  that  two  days  should 
have  been  devoted  by  them  to  the 
earnest,  harmonious  and  intelligent 
consideration    of   subjects   of  vital 


importance  to  the  agricultural  in- 
terests of  the  State,  and  that  by 
tacit  consent,  everything  of  a  po- 
litical character  should  have  been 
excluded  from  the  consideration  of 
the  assembly.  It  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction. 

You  were  informed  through  the 
public  press  of  the  subjects  "which 
were  acted  upon  by  that  Conven- 
tion, and  it  is  therefore  not  neces- 
sary that  they  should  all  here  be 
enumerated.  You  could  not  have 
failed  to  observe  that  they  were  all 
of  deep  interest — most  of  them  of 
vital  importance,  and  all  are  beset 
with  difficulties  so  great  as  to  ren- 
der the  success  of  most  of  them 
hopeless,  unless  through  the  united 
intelligence  and  wisdom  of  thepeo-' 
pie.  If  it  be  possible  these  diffi- 
culties must  be  met  and  must'  be 
overcome,  or  we  can  hardly  expect 
a  high  degree  of  success  in  our  ag- 
ricultural and  other  industrial  pur- 
suits. 

CAPITAL    AND    LABOR. 

In  the  first  place,  for  example, 
all  men  are  agreed  that  we  must 
have  more  capital  and  labor  before 
the  State  can    be  raised  from    its 
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present  impoverished  and  prostrate 
condition.  But  capital  and  labor 
cannot  !<e  created  for  the  occasion. 
It  must  come  to  us.  And  the  most 
sanguine  of  our  leading  men  have 
expected  that  it  would  pour  in 
upon  us  from  abroad  ;  so  man}7  and 
eo  great  are  the  inducements  held 
out  by  the  excellence  of  our  soil, 
climate  and  productions  inviting 
immigration.  Bat  others  less  san- 
guine, cannot  build  with  confidence 
upon  these  expectations  for  timely 
aid  and  relief.  And  a  sound  con- 
sideration ot  the  subject  will  prob- 
ably lead  generally  to  the  follow- 
ing conclusion  :  Our  thousands  of 
acres  of  uncultivated  lands  will  not 
be  occupied  by  an  industrious  pop- 
ulation of  skillful  farmers,  nor  will 
we  have  a  more  abundant  supply 
of  valuable  laborers  until  these 
conditions  are  first  fulfilled  on  our 
part. 

THE    THREE    CONDITIONS. 

First — Our  public  debt  must  be 
disposed  o(  in  some  way.  This 
debt  (so-called)  amounts  to  $37,- 
000,000,  and  is  daily  increasing  by 
accruing  interest,  and  operates  as  a 
•substantial  mortgage  for  its  re- 
demption upon  all  the  property  of 
the  people,  which,  as  assessed  for 
taxation,  amounts  only  to  $-111,- 
100,000.  That  is  to  say,  the  real 
and  personal  property  of  the  State 
is  only  about  three  times  greater 
than  the  debt  for  which  it  is  bound. 

Secondly — Tranquility  and  good 
order  must  be  fully  established 
throughout  our  borders ;  and  the 
laws  most  be  obeyed  as  in  the  days 
of  old.  And  at  home  and  abroad, 
everywhere,  all  must  be  assured 
that  this  is  so.  The  want  of  this 
conviction  abroad  is  now  operating 
^strongly  against  us. 

Thirdly — A  sound  system  of 
public  instruction  must  be  estab- 
lished on  such  a  footing  that  all  in- 


quirers will  be- satisfied  that  it  will 
be  permanent  and  efficient. 

Until  these  three  conditions  art 
first  performed  on  our  part  we  ma] 
rest  assured  that  adequate  relief 
will  not  come  to  us  from  abroad. 
Capitalists  will  not  invest  here,  and 
companies  of  valuable  immigrants 
will  not  settle  here. 

THE    PRESENT    RELIEF. 

But  the  trouble  is  now  upon  us 
It  is  urgent,  we  cannot  wait ;  what 
is  to  be  done  '.  The  answer  is  :  we 
must  make  the  most  of  our  present 
means  and  resources. 

1.  We  must  use  what  labor  we 
have  to  the  greatest  advantage,  anc 
make  it  more  valuable  to  us.  This 
must  be  done  by  diminishing  the 
size  of  our  farms,  draw  in  the  in- 
closure,  cultivate  less  land  and  cul- 
tivate better,  making  alessnumbei 
of  acres  produce  better  crops,  anc 
with  more  certainty  than  the  whole 
plantation  does  now,  and  at  the 
same  time,  by  this  means,  a  better 
system  ot  agriculture  will  be  intro- 
duced. 

2.  But  it  is  obvious  that  oui 
surest  reliance  for  labor  under  our 
present  circumstances  is  upon  the 
colored  people. 

The  whole  population  of  the 
State  is  1,071,361  souls  ;  of  this 
number  1,241  are  Indians,  and 
391,650  are  of  African  descent. 
And  all  things  considered  they  are 
the  best  field  laborers  in  the  world. 
"We  are  all  here  together.  They 
are  dependent  for  their  bread  upon 
their  labor  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
land,  and  they  have  no  lands  of 
their  own  to  cultivate,  while  the 
white  population,  numbering  07$,- 
•470,  own  the  lands,  and  to  a  great 
extent  are  unable  to  cultivate  it  for 
themselves.  Here  then  we  have 
presented  to  us  the  elements  of  a 
most  convenient,  valuable  and  ne- 
cessarv  arrangement    between  the 
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two  races.  The  true  basis  is  fur- 
nished ot  a  lasting  business  part- 
nership, mutual  interest.  One  party 
furnishes  the  land  which,  of  neces- 
sity, must  be  cultivated  ;  and  the 
other  party  furnishes  the  labor, 
which  of  necessity,  must  be  used  in 
its  cultivation.  Influenced  by  these 
considerations,  and  also  by  the  high 
and  honorable  duty  which  we  owe 
to  the  colored  race  among  us,  grow- 
ing out  of  our  former  relations  with 
it,  this  arrangement  should  be  adop- 
ted in  good  faith  and  carried  out 
on  our  part  upon  just,  fair  and  lib- 
eral principles. 

And  we  should  cheerfully  aid 
them  as  the  weaker  party  in  their 
endeavors  to  improve  their  condi- 
tion. 

THE  CHILDREN  MUST  BE  TAUGHT  IN 
THE  FIRST  PRINCIPLES  OF  AGRICUL- 
TURE. 

Rut  labor  and  capital  is  not  all 
that  our  agriculture  requires.  The 
present  ruinous  mode  ol  agricul- 
ture must  be  changed. 

It  has  been  described  as  "the  art 
by  which  good  land  is  converted 
into  old  fields/1  It  is  a  "bad  habit," 
which  like  other  habits,  has  become 
a  second  nature,  with  the  great 
body  of  the  cultivators  of  the  soil. 
As  it  now  is,  it  has  descended, 
without  change,  from  father  to  son, 
through  generations  and  through 
centuries.  In  vain  will  you  appeal 
to  the  old  men.  They  will  hear 
you  and  agree  ot  the  truth  of  what 
you  say,  but  they  will  not  change 
their  ways — the  old  baa  habit  re- 
mains. The  children  are  the  hope 
of  the  country,  and  they  must  be  in- 
structed in  simple  elementary  prin- 
ciples of  agriculture.  Teach  the 
children  of  this  year,  and  in  ten 
years  you  have  a  whole  body  ot 
farmers  taught.  In  this  let  us  fol- 
low Germany  and  France,  let  us 
follow  nature  and  common  sense. 


C'O-Oi'EKATloN. 

Agriculture  is,  and  muse  be,  of 
paramount  importance  to  the  peo- 
ple of  North  Carolina — it  is  our 
first  and  greatest  pursuit — our  lead- 
ing interest — the  foundation  of 
everything  else — the  present  mode 
of  cultivation  calls  for  a  general 
and  thorough  change — the  whole 
system  must  be  remodeled  and 
suited  to  our  present  circumstances 
— our  various  resources  must  be 
developed  and  brought  into  use. 
And  this  great  work  should  be 
commenced  in  earnest,  without  fur- 
ther delay,  and  carried  on  with  all 
the  energy  and  perseverence  of  all 
our  people.  To  accomplish  this 
great  end  requires  much  more  than 
ordinary  agricultural  societies  ex- 
pect to  accomplish.  Their  chief 
design  is  to  bring  out  for  exhibition, 
whatever  is  most  excellent  in  every 
branch  of  agriculture,  and  in  every 
department  of  industry.  Thus  all 
see  what  has  been  done,  and  what 
may  be  done,  and  valuable  infor- 
mation is  given,  and  emulation, 
interest  a^I  zeal  are  aroused.  But 
there  is  no  opportunity  here  for  ac- 
quiring full  information,  no  place 
for  general  consultation  and  discus- 
sion of  the  various  subjects  of  in- 
terest  to  the  cultivator  of  the  soil. 
The  place  for  this  is  in  the  neigh- 
borhood club,  the  county  associa- 
tion, the  District  Convention,  and 
more  especially  in  separate  associa- 
tions formed  by  the  different  class- 
es of  cultivators  of  the  soil, 
the  grain  growers — the  tobacco 
planters — the  cotton  planters,  the 
nurserymen,  etc. 

All  these  associations  should  be 
formed,  and  should  be  fostered  and 
sustained,  and  one  spirit,  one  mind, 
one  object  should  animate  them  all, 
the  advancement  of  the  agricultu- 
ral condition  of  the  State.  Indi- 
vidual effort  can  do  but    little,   the 
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the  cause  requires  concert  of  action, 
■organized,  intelligent  co-operation. 

THE    POLITICAL     CONDITION. 

Alter  much  reflection,  it  is 
thought  that  in  an  address  of  this 
kind,  to  the  whole  people  of  the 
State,  allusion  may,  with  propriety, 
be  made  to  our  political  condition. 

Two  great  political  parties  have 
arisen  out  of  the  new  order  of 
things,  and  are  contending  for  su- 
periority. 

One  oi  these  parties  evidently 
represents  the  great  mass  of  the 
substantial,  intelligent  portion  of 
the  people,  that  portion  of  them 
which  mainly  bears  the  burdens  of 
the  government.  And  this  party, 
it  would  seem,  does  not  sufficiently 
regard  the  situation,  power  and  in- 
fluence of  another  great  class  of 
the  people,  the  colored  population, 
and  endeavors  to  obtain  and  con- 
trol the  government  without  their 
aid,  and  in  defiance  of  them. 

The  other  party,  on  the  contrary, 
seems  mainly  to  rely  upon  the  com- 
bined support  of  the  colored  popu- 
lation, and  endeavors  to  obtain 
the  control  of  the  government 
-without  the  aid,  and  in  defiance  of 
the  intelligent,  tax-paying  portion 
of  the  people.  Of  these  two  par- 
ties, with  the  experience  of  the  past 
before  us,  and  in  tbe  present  condi- 
tion of  things,  it  may,  with  safety, 
be  affirmed,  that  neither,  while  en- 
tertaining these  views,  can  wisely 
and  satisfactorily  administer  the 
State  government. 

The  public  good,  for  which  gov- 
ernment is  instituted,  rises  supe- 
rior to  all  party  success  and  tri- 
umph. 

It  is  time,  it  is  full  time,  for  "the 
sober  second  thought  of  the  people" 
to  act;  and  for  their  voice  to  be 
heard. 

The  North  Carolina  Agricultu- 
ral State  Convention  will  meet  in 


Raleigh  on  the  11th   of  December 
next. 

In  it  will  le  assembled  a  full  rep- 
resentation of  the  agricultural  in- 
terests of  the  State  ;  aud  there  let 
the  liberal,  the  wise,  the  patriotic 
leaders  and  prominent  men  of  both 
political  parties,  meet  with  them, 
and  there  also  let  us  have  a  full  rep- 
resentation of  that  class  of  men 
whom  people  formerly  delighted  to 
honor  and  to  trust;  such  men  as  Cal- 
vin Graves,  Alfred  Dockery,  David 
S.  Reid,  Giles  Mebane,  Mathew 
Eaton,  the  two  venerable  ex  Judges 
of  the  old  Supreme  Court,  and  rn^nj 
others  all  over  the  State,  of  the  same 
class  of  eminent  citizens,  who  have 
not  of  late  taken  a  prominent  part 
in  public  affairs.  And  there  let 
this  subject  be  submitted  to  the 
consideration  of  a  committee  of 
such  men  as  will  command  the  res- 
pect and  confidence  of  the  whole 
people  of  the  State,  to  whom  their 
report  shall  be  made. 

People  of  North  Carolina  !  a 
new  future  lies  before  us.  Shall  it 
ufi  a  future  of  success,  of  prosperi- 
ty, of  greatness,  or  a  calamitous 
failure  I 

The  crissis  is  upon  us.  Let  us 
prove  ourselves  worthy  in  energy, 
wisdom  and  prowess  of  that  re- 
nowned race  of  men  from  whom 
we  boast  our  descent. 

J.  W.  Norwood, 
President  North  Carolina  Agricul- 
tural Convention. 


[For  the  Reconstructed  Farmer. 
The  Apiary  in  October. 

By  W.  F.  Shultz,  Salem,  N.  C- 

The  present  is  a  time  of  compar- 
ative idleness  with  the  bees.  The 
honey  season  or  resources,  ceased 
some'  time  in  July,  and  although 
their  labors  were  immediately  di- 
rected to  the  fruit,  grapes   and  oth- 
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er  saccharine  growths,  yet  still 
they  did  not  realize  any  honey, 
and  I  think  did  them  more  harm 
than  good.  Multitudes  of  them 
perished.  At  such  times  many  of 
them  are  killed  by  fruit  falling 
upon  them,  many  become  intoxica- 
ted and  unable  to  fly,  and  night 
aud  dews  overtaking  them,  they  get 
chilled,  and  insects  and  toads  des- 
troy large  numbers  of  them.  In 
villages  and  towns,  where  in  groce- 
ries and  candy  shops,  where  they 
could  gain  access  to  sugar  and  mo- 
lasses barrels,  immense  numbers  get 
destroyed,  for  while  they  find  it 
very  easy  to  gain  access  to  these 
coveted  stores,  it  is  very  hard  for 
them  to  find  egress  from  the  build- 
ings and  cellars,  and  getting  to  win- 
dows,  in  a  very  short  time  they  buzz 
away  their  strength  and  die.  Should 
a  dealer  carelessly  or  ignorantly 
leave  his  honey  exposed,  where  the 
bees  can  get  at  it,  he  will  in  a  very 
short  time  find  himself  beset  with 
a  multitude  of  these  little  busy 
workers,  and  the  only  way  he  can 
save  it,  and  rid  himself  of  the  bees, 
is  to  smoke  them  away,  and  remove 
the  honey  out  of  their  reach.  This 
unusual  commotion  caused  by  their 
getting  access  to  honey,  will  often 
set  bees  to  robbing  weak  or  queen- 
less  stocks.  In  August,  all  weak 
stoeks  ought  to  be  examined  to 
find  the  cause  of  their  weakness. 
If  found  to  be  queenless,  they  ought 
to  be  furnished  with  a  frame  from 
anothor  hive,  with  brood  in  all 
stages  of  development,  thus  furnish- 
ing them  with  the  means  of  rais- 
ing another  queen.  Another  way 
is  to  unite  two  weak  stocks  together, 
one  ot  them  having  a  queen.  To 
accomplish  this  is  very  simple.  My 
invariable  mode  of  doing  it,  is  in 
this  way :  I  bring  the  two  hives 
close  together,  take  off  the  honey 
board  of  each,   blow  wood  smoke 


upon  and  between  the  combs,  .and 
after  they  have  become  confused, 
take  up  one  alter  the  other  of  the 
frames  of  one  hive,  and  shake  oft 
upon  the  top  of  the  frames  of  the  oth- 
er hive,  every  bee  upon  them,taking 
care  to  put  away  out  ot  reach  the 
deserted  combs,  and  when  all  the 
frames  are  removed  then  shake  out 
the  scattering  bees  in  the  hive  also. 
Then  vigorously  blow  more  smoke 
upon  them,  put  on  the  top,  or  ho- 
ney board,  and  by  the  time  they 
recover  from  their  stupefaction,, 
they  are  all  united  in  one  happy 
family,  and  reconciled  together. 
Without  the  precaution  of  smoking,, 
they  would  kill  every  stranger  bee 
that  was  put  in  with  them.  The 
same  process  I  use  to  unite  two 
weak  stocks,  each  having  a  queen. 
If  I  have  a  preference  for  a  queen, 
I  previously  remove  the  worst  one 
and  then  unite  ;  but  when  I  have 
no  such  preference,  I  put  both  to- 
gether, and  they  will  kill  one  of 
them.  Weak  stocks  are  only  prey 
to  robbers  or  food  for  ravages  of  the 
bee  moth.  A  strong  and  vigor- 
ous stock  needs  no  protection  from' 
either  its  own  species,  or  the  bee 
moth.  With  stocks  that  have 
swarmed  several  times,  and  have 
become  very  weak  in  bees,  it  very  of- 
ten occurs  that  they  will  run  out  of  a 
queen,  and  having  no  young  brood, 
must  be  furnished  as  above  stated. 
If  all  this  is  attended  to,  before  the 
drones  have  disappeared,  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  having  stocks  recu- 
perated by  fall. 

The  honey  crop,  like  every  other 
crop,  is  subject  to  vicissitudes.  Last 
year,  throughout  the  State,and  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  localities, 
throughout  our  whole  county,  was, 
the  worst  known  for  many  years. 

This  year,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to 
learn,  was  again  so  much  better 
than   usual.     Last  year,  the  spring; 
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opened    very    favorable,    and   the 
bees  came  out  of  their  winter's  rest 
•in  good  condition,  and  the  prospects 
were  very  flattering;,  but  a  wet  spell 
having  set  in,  it  continued    so  long 
it  seemed  to  affect   everything  that 
had  any  relation  to  honey  sections. 
As   a  consequence,  very    few    bees 
made  a   bare  subsistence,  and    sur- 
plus enough  to   winter   on.     Many 
stocks  died  during  the  fall  ere  win- 
ter really  set  in,  and   the  bees  that 
survived  the  long  winter,  were  so 
weak  in    numbers  that    it    took  a 
long   time    for     them    to    recruit. 
Throughout  this  section,  fully  one- 
half  died  ere   summer  opened,  and 
many  that  survived   were  weal:   in 
bees.       Bnt    notwithstanding     all 
these    drawbacks,     when     summer 
once  fairly  opened,  there  was  noth- 
ing intervened    to  give   them   any 
back  set,  and  they  bred  rapidly,  the 
first  swarms  being  about  a  month  la- 
ter than  usual.  It  is  asserted  by  those 
who  have  made  notes  of  it,  that  any 
season  which  is  the  most  favorable 
for  the  develpement    of  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  field  and  garden,  being 
neither  too  wet  nor  too   dry,  is  the 
best   also  for   the    honey    harvest. 
This  thing  seems  to  be  verified  in 
the  present  season.     We  have   an 
abundant     crop      of      everything. 
Wheatj  corn,  oats,  rye  and  all  those 
products  that  were  dependent  upon 
summer's  rain  or  sunshine,  are  most 
excellent,  and  so  also  the  few  bees 
that  were  left  over,  reaped  an  abun 
dant  honey    harvest.     There  seems 
to  have  been   more   or    less    honey 
dew,  some  the  first  of  May,  till  the 
early  part  of  July.     In  some  local- 
ities in  this  and  adjacent  counties, 
bees  overswarmed   themselves,  but 
here  in   town   it  was  not  the  case. 
Here  in  town,  only  about  half  my 
stock   swarmed,   and    very   few   of 
those   a   second  time.       However, 
where  they  lacked    giving   an    in- 


crease of  stocks  they  fully  made 
amends  by  yielding  a  large  surplus 
of  honey.  Stocks  of  bees,  that 
about  the  first  of  May,  did  not 
have  more  than  a  quart  or  two  of 
honey,  by  the  beginning  or  the  mid- 
dle of  June  had  swarmed  and  were 
building  in  top  boxes.  Why  it  is 
that  always  in  an  Apiary,  one  or 
more  stocks  will  do  so  extraordi- 
nary, I  am  un?ble  to  say.  One  stock 
after  swarming  once,  gave  78  lbs. 
surplus,  and  the  swarm  coming 
from  it  yielded  IIS  lbs.  above  its 
own  ample  supply  for  winter  use, 
rhus  making  from  the  two  jointly, 
198  lbs.  surplus.  And  all  this 'is 
realized  without  killing  or  injuring 
a  single  bee.  There  was  no  brim- 
stoning  done  to  attain  this,  and  I 
have  the  bees  yet,  and  if  I  can  de- 
vise ways  and  means  to  carry  them 
safely,  I  hope  to  be  able  to  show 
them  and  their  products  at  our  com  • 
ing  State  Fair. 


[For  the  Reconstructed  Farmer. 

With  the  liveliest  interest,  I  read 
in  your  May  and  June  numbers, 
the  debates  in  the  Goodwin  Club, 
on  the  subject  of  Immigration.  It 
is  impossible  to  do  justice  to  this 
subject  without  treading  too  far  on 
political  grounds  for  your  journal. 
Truth  seems  to  be  decidedly  against 
the  great  mania  for  Immigration  so 
prevalent  every  where. 

In  its  vast  numbers  and  mixed 
races, our  system  of  Immigration  dif- 
fers from  almost  any  other  known 
ti>  modern  times.  We  designedly 
bring  together  the  pagan  hordes 
of  Asia  and  Africa  and  their  chris- 
tian antipodes  of  Europe,  and  de- 
liberately invest  each  and  all  with 
the  same  civil,  religious  and  politi- 
cal rights,  and  no  State  (however 
sovereign  and  independent)  can 
modify  these  rights  in  any  way 
whatever.       With      native     voters 
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alone  and  assimulation  of  interest, 
the  time  might  come  when  wealth 
and  intelligence  might  wield  a  tair 
conservative  influence  in  every 
State.  But  under  a  constant  in- 
flux of  new  mongrel  hordes  this 
can  hardly  occur,  and  the  prospect 
is  that  our  country  must  inherit 
miserable  ages  of  a  transition  state 
of  turbulent  demagogism,  or  in  a 
paralysis  of  all  liberty,  seek  quiet  in 
the  arms  ot  despotism.  When  the 
heathen  become  a  power  in  the 
land,  with  his  n'orht  of  suffrage, 
and  our  christian  constitutions  pro- 
tect him  in  the  free  exercise  ot  his 
idolatry,  will  it  make  our  social  and 
political  condition  any  better  '.  If 
New  England  does  not  belie  her  past 
history,  she  for  one  will  violate 
these  ultra  rights,  which  for  sinister 
purposes,  she  now  preaches  to  crush 
the  rights  of  others.  Already  has 
such  a  spirit  shown  itself  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  California  against  the 
Chinese  voters.  But  such  demon- 
strations of  conservative  instinct 
must  be  settled  by  the  bayonet, 
while  fraud  and  trickery  rules  the 
ballot  box. 

The  present  age  and  condition 
of  the  world  seem  ot  all  others, 
the  least  fitted  for  the  resur- 
rection and  display  of  that  Jaco- 
bin, red  republican  spirit  which,  in 
Erance,  so  horrified  the  world  in 
1790.  Yet  in  this,  our  land  of  light 
and  freedom,  under  the  false  pre- 
tence of  perfecting  the  work  of  our 
fathers,  sectional  hate  has  boldly 
cast  aside  their  just  restraints,  and 
put  in  their  place  the  old  rotten 
ultra  democracies  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  of  three  thousand  years  ago. 
Admirable  as  they  may  have  been 
for  nursing  the  bloody  virtues  of 
Paganism,in  ages  nicknamed  heran, 
every  schoolboy  ought  to  know, 
that  they  cared  little  for  civil  con- 
stitution.    The   will     of    the    ma- 


jority   was    law    and  their    t-words 
were  their    fortunes.     Just  so  soon 
as    their  jurisdiction    swelled    into 
the  dignity  of  a   great   nation    like 
ours,  whether    conquerors   or    con- 
quered, they  became,    all  tie  same, 
the  slaves  and  victims  of  despotism. 
Whatever  theorists  may  say,  all  his- 
tory  shows,  that    however  sale   un- 
qualified universal   suffrage  may  be 
for  a  small  commonwealth,  it  soon 
becomes  fatal   to  a   large  republic 
like  ours.     Our  present    condition 
shows  that  the  people  may   become 
the  tools   of  ambitious  demagoges, 
the  ballot  box    a  cheat,  the   consti- 
tution a    foot  ball  for  an   unscrupu- 
lous majority,  perhaps  obtained  by 
fraud,  and  the  government  nothing 
but  a  machine  to  grind  out  fortunes 
for    reckless  partizans,  by   creating 
rings,  monopolies  and  offices.    Pol- 
itics become  a  trade,  supported   by 
high  taxes,  which  make  the  honest 
prosperity  of  life  a  lottery.     Then 
comes  the  cry  for   protection  from 
the  more  favored    industrial  inter- 
ests, till  agriculture  and  all  the  more 
primitive   employments      rush     to 
the  same    down-trodden    condition 
they    held   in    darker   ages    of  the 
world.     Among    such     coirupting 
influences  and    uncertainties,  thou- 
sands of  people  will  fly  the   honest 
pursuits  of  life  to  seek   fortunes  in 
the  more   favored  fields   of  specula- 
tive employments.  In  this  way  agri- 
culture must  be  the  great   sufferer, 
for  no  freeman    will   submit   to  its 
drudgery  with  no  prospect  of  profit. 
All  will  fly    from    it  who  can.  and 
then  the  farmer    and    planter    will 
naturally  turn    to   a  new  immigra- 
tion, unskilled    in  the  condition  of 
things,  for  the  laborers  they  need. 

However  dfficult  it  may  be  to 
trace  the  connection  of  politics 
with  our  social  affairs,  its  ef- 
fects are  always  operating, 
and   constantly  felt,  and   we  have 
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liere  made  a  feeble  effort  to  expose 
some  of  the  links  which  connect 
them  together.  So  much  for  the 
political  aspect  of  the  question, 
which  is  far  short  of  its  merits. 

My  next  paper  will  be  on  the 
more  agreeable  subject  of  the  moral 
and  social  influences  of  immi- 
gration. Watchman. 


JStotlt  Uqwvtmcnt 


Economy  in  Feeding  Stock. 

Farmers  need  especially  to  study 
economy  in  feeding  stock  this  whi- 
ter. By  economy  we  do  not  mean 
feeding  less  than  is  required  for  the 
proper  growth  and  nourishment' of 
animals.  But  what,  I  do  mean  is, 
that  wasteful  manner  that  many 
farmers  pursue  of  feeding  so  much 
at  a  time,  that  a  great  deal  is  rejec- 
ted by  the  cattle.  "A  little  and 
often"  is  the  rule  with  good  hus- 
bandmen, whether  the  food  is  of 
the  best  quality  or  not.  The  hay- 
cutter  should  be  brought  into  requi- 
sition, both  for  horses  and  cattle. 
With  most  farmers,  steaming  cat- 
tle food  is  practically  impossible  ; 
but  in  many  instances  boiling  wa- 
ter might  be  used  to  good  advan- 
tage in  feeding  poor  hay,  corn-fod- 
der, &c.  Let  these  be  run  through 
the  cutter,  and  then  thoroughly 
saturated  with  boiling  water,  with 
a  little  salt.  In  this  way  corn-butts 
and  stalks,  and  very  coarse  meadow 
hay,  with  the  addition  of  a  lit- 
tle new,  can  be  used  without  much 
waste. 

Cattle  should  be  provided  with 
plenty  of  water  as  well  as  food,  and 
to  this  end,  as  far  as  is  possible, 
pure  water  should  be  introduced 
into  the  barn-yard.  If,  as  has  been 
demonstrated,  stagnant  water  is 
fatal  to  the  animal  constitution, 
farmers   should  not  overlook  a  sub- 


ject so  important.  At  any  rate,, 
cattle  should  have  access  to  water 
twice  or  three  times  a  day.  Where 
cattle  are  watered  but  once  a  day, 
as  is  often  the  case,  in  very  cold 
weather  they  are  apt  to  gorge  them- 
selves, and  hence  the  chill  they 
must  experience.  Cattle  can  en- 
dure more  cold  than  the  human 
species,  but  if  suitable  precautions 
were  taken  many  troublesome  dis- 
eases might  be  avoided.  During 
very  cold  weather,  if  sufficient  hot 
water  could  be  added  to  remove  the 
chill,  it  would  be  good  economy,  as 
where  animal  heat  is  unceasingly 
wasted,  the  supply  must  be  made 
up  by  more  food,  or  the  animal  suf- 
fers deterioration,  loss  of  flesh,  or 
disease  in  some  serious  form. — Bos- 
ton Cultivator. 


Feed  and  Treatment  of  Horses. 

Hay  and  oats  make  the  best  feed 
for  horses  that  are  obliged  to  work 
hard  and  regular.  If  the  hay  is 
cut  fine,  and  the  oa^ts  bruised  or 
ground,  the  whole  mixed  and  mois- 
tened, the  horse  will  eat  his  rations 
quicker,  digest  them  sooner,  and 
thus  have  more  time  for  resting  and 
renewing  his  power  for  labor. 
Farmers'  horses  that  work  little 
during  the  winter  time  may  be 
kept  cheaper  by  cutting  and  mix- 
ing bright  straw  in  equal  quanti- 
ties, and  adding  a  ration  of  steamed 
potatoes  or  raw  carrots.  Colts 
should  be  fed  liberally  on  good  hay 
— bright  clover  is  the  best — and 
bruised  oats ;  give  them  a  roomy 
box- stall  in  stormy  weather  and 
during  nights.  Litter  freely  and 
do  not  let  the  manure  accumulate 
under  them.  Sawdust  or  spent 
tan  makes  good  and  convenient 
bedding ;  in  cities  and  villages 
they  are  oftener  cheaper  than  straw. 
Groom  horses  well  and  let  them 
have  exercise  every  day  ;  a  run    in 
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the  yard  is  excellent.  See  that 
stable  floors  over  basements  arc 
sound  and  strong.  Arrange  the 
feeding  racks  so  that  dust  and  hay 
seed  will  not  tail  into  the  horses' 
manes  or  eyes.  Some  horsemen 
bnild  their  mangers  too  high,  thus 
forcing  the  animal  to  take  an  un- 
natural and  painful  position  when 
eating.  Farm  horses  that  are  not 
worked  should  have  their  shoes  ta- 
ken oft",  and  those  that  are  driven 
on  the  road  should  be  kept  well 
shod. — Stock  Journal. 


Keep  the  Cattle  Growing. 

The  most  successful  breeders  of 
horses,  cattle,  sheep  or  swine,  know 
from  experience  that  although  they 
may  possess  the  best  breeding  ani- 
mals, they  will  not  be  successful  in 
producing  superior  stock  if  a  con- 
tinuous growth  of  the  young  ani- 
mals is  not  kept  up.  In  order  to 
begin  in  time  at  this  indispensible 
preparation  for  success,  the  brood 
mares,  cows,  ewes  and  sows  are 
most  carefully  and  suitably  fed 
with  young,  and  as  soou  as  the 
young  animals  make  their  appear- 
ance, they  are  taken  the  greatest 
care  of,  the  dams  being  suitably 
fed  while  suckling,  and  when  the 
young  ones  are  weaned,  they  are 
not  supposed  to  want  for  food  or 
drink  a  single  hour.  By  this 
means  a  continuous  or  rapid 
growth  is  kept  up,  and  the  an- 
imal attains  a  large  size  and 
heavy  weight  at  an  early 
age.  When  breeding  animals  are 
not  properly  fed  and  comfortably 
sheltered  in  winter,  the  bad  effect 
of  such  treatment  is  not  confined  to 
their  own  want  ot  condition — it  is 
shared  by  their  progeny,  and  can 
never  be  remedied.  When  young 
stock  are  not  fed  well  and  comfor- 
tably sheltered  and  wintered,  their 
growth  becomes  stunted,  and    no 


subsequent  amount  of  good  treat- 
ment can  repair  the  damage. 
Young  animals  may  suffer  for  want 
of  proper  provender  in  summer 
and  autumn,  as  well  as  in  winter, 
and  when  this  happens  it  stops  con- 
tinuous growth  and  prevents  ulti- 
mate success  in  the  object  of  the 
breeder. —  Working  Farmer. 


Treat  the  Cows  Kindly. 
There  are  too  many  who  exhibit 
a  roughness  of  treatment  toward 
the  cow ;  and  yet  no  domestic  ani- 
mals are  more  sensitive,  or  more 
quickly  feel  the  unkindness  shown 
them.  They  can  be  made  docile 
and  mild,  just  in  accordance  with 
the  treatment  they  receive  from  the 
herder  and  milker  ;  and  it  is  a  well 
established  fact  that  a  cow  will 
transmit  her  disposition  in  a  great 
degree  to  her  progeny.  A  rough, 
quick-tempered  person  should  never 
be  employed  as  a  milker ;  and 
one  who  will  on  any  pretense  what- 
ever, kick  or  strike  a  cow,  should 
be  kicked  in  turn,  from  the  barn- 
yard into  the  street,  and  never  be 
allowed  to  return.  Gentleness  will 
increase  the  quantity  of  milk,  as 
has  been  shown  by  a  change  of  a 
cruel  and  irascible  to  One  who  prac- 
ticed kind  and  gentle  treatment. 
It  is  an  injury  to  cows  to  be  driven 
faster  than  an  easy  walk,  to  or 
from  their  pastures.  To  be  urged 
on  by  thoughtless  boys,  and  these 
perhaps  on  horseback,  is  to  produce 
a  fever  and  heating  of  the  blood, 
which  is  sure  to  dry  up  or  lessen 
the  flow  of  milk.  Cows  should  al- 
ways be  made  as  comfortable  as 
possible,  summer  and  winter  ;  it 
pays  to  do  it. — Pacific  Rural 
Press. 


"Factories,   work-shops  and  me- 
chanical enterprises  are  necessary  to 
the  successful  development   of  the 
'South," 
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The  Cultivation  of  Sumac, 
We  take  the  following  article  on 
sumac  from  the  American  Farmer, 
which  we  think  will  prove  of  some 
interest  in  certain  sections  of  North 
Carolina : 

Amorig  the  other  objects  to  which 
we  have  in  former  numbers  of  the 
American  Fanner  alluded  to  as 
worthy  the  attention  of  the  farm- 
ers and  planters  of  the  Southern 
States,  in  connection  with  the  diver- 
sification of  their  products,  is  that 
of  the  cultivation  of  Sumac,  a  plant 
which  until  within  comparatively 
a  few  years  past,  was  unknown  to 
our  farmers,  although  large  quanti- 
ties of  it  have  for  years  been  im- 
ported from  Europe,  tor  the  pur- 
poses of  our  manufactures,  affording 
as  it  does  the  tannin  principle  so 
necessary  in  the  beautiful  dyes 
required  for  the  coloring  of  the 
finest  products  of  the  loom,  and  in 
the  preparation  of  the  superior 
qualities  of  morocco. 

Sicily  formerly  furnished  this 
product  to  the  world  in  the  most 
abundance,  but  within  the  last  few 
years,  a  revolution  has  taken  place 
in  its  production,  and  it  is  now  be- 
ing furnished  by  our  Southern 
states  of  a  quality  superior  to  that 
grown  in  Sicily.  For  the  evidence 
of  this  we  will  refer  to  statements 
made  by  responsible  parties  and 
published  in  the  Report  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural Bureau  for  1869.  It  had 
been  supposed  that  the  American 
species  were  deficient  in  tannic  acid, 
but  this  opinion  was  founded  upon 
the  fact,  that  there  had  been  a 
want  of  care  and  skill  in  gathering 
the  leaves,  and  in  their  preparation 
at  the  manufactories.  More  care 
having  been  used  in  these  respects. 


since  1867,  it  is  now  demonstrated 
and  acknowledged  by  consumers 
in  our  own  country,  and  declares  in 
Europe,  that  American  Sumac, 
from  tht;  best  mills,  excels  in  quali- 
ty and  equals  in  preparation  any 
in  the  world.  An  English  import- 
ing house,  with  branches  in  New 
York,  Philadelphia  and  Savannah, 
in  a  circular  to  the  trade  dated 
Dec.  31,  1869,  calls  attention  to  the 
very  fine  Virginia  sumac  now  be- 
ing received  by  them,  which  is  pro- 
nounced "equal  in  every  respect  to 
the  finest  Sicily,"  and  proves  it  by 
the  following  analysis,  and  recom- 
mends its  use  in  place  of  Sicilian 
product : 

Tannin,  fisest  Sicily,  23.65  Virginia,  30.00 
Sand,  "  "  1.00  "  50 

Vegetable  fibre,      "         75.3-5  "  69.50 


100.00 


100.00 


The  Chemist  of  our  Agricultu- 
ral Bureau  made  an  analysis  of  sev- 
eral samples,  and  reports  that  the 
result  proves  that  our  Sumac  con- 
tains both  coloring  matter  and  tan- 
nin, and  is  used  in  dyeing  and  calico 
printing-  as  a  substitute  for  nut- 
galls,  for  producing  shades  of  gray 
color,  and  for  dyeing  Turkey  red  ; 
it  is  also  used  extensively  for  tan- 
ning the  finer  kinds  of  leather. 
The  latter  being  the  most  impor- 
tant use,  the  Chemist  directed  his 
attention  chiefly  to  the  amount  of 
tannin — and  first  presents  the  analy- 
sis by  Wagner,  who  had  determin- 
ed the  amount  of  tannin  in  Euro- 
pean Sumac,  by  the  use  of  cinchona 
as  a  test,  as  follows  : 
Sumac,  1st  quality  16.50  per  cent. 
"  2d  "  13.00 
He  adds  that  Gauke  (in  Fresenius' 
Zeitscrift,  1861,)  gives  as  the  av- 
erage of  six  analysis  of  Sumac  13 
per  ct.  of  tannin,  and  thinks  this 
may  be  looked  upon  as  the  average 
per  centage  of  the  great  bulk  of 
Mediterranean,  although   fine  sam- 
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pies  of  Palemo  will  yield  22  and 
24  per  ct.  tannin.  The  following 
are  the  result  of  the  samples  anal- 
yzed by  Prof.  Antisell,  chemist  of 
the  Agricultural  Bureau  : 

1.  Sample  of  tannin  from  J.  D. 
Gordon,  Girardston,  West  Virgin- 
ia :  Tannin  20.80,  Vegetable  fibre, 
etc.,  79.20.  2d.  From  Jacob  Rams- 
burg,  Georgetown,  D.  C.  :  Tannin 
]  8. 25,  Vegetable  fibre,  &c,  81.75. 
3d.  From  W.  H.  Russell,  Freder- 
icksburg. Va. :  Tannin  23.50,:  Vege- 
table fibre,  &c,  76.50.  4th.  From 
R.  T.  Knox  &  Bros.,  Fredericks- 
burg, Va.  :  Tannin  23.20,  Vegeta- 
ble fibre,  &c,  71.80.  These  results 
were  obtained  by  the  use  of  Ham- 
mer's method  of  determining  tan- 
nin, as  described  by  Fresenius,  and 
as  the  returns  show  greater  richness 
in  tannin  in  the  American  samples, 
which  did  not  all  appear  of  first 
quality,  it  proves  our  capability  ol 
competing  with  the  best  foreign 
sources. 

A.  Macrae,  a  produce  broker  of 
Liverpool,  Eng.,  who  has  personal- 
ly examined  the  Sumac  from  this 
country,  in  his  Importers'  and  Ex- 
porters' Circular  of  Jan.  10,  1872, 
says : 

"A  great  revolution  is  about  to 
be  witnessed  in  this  tanning  and 
dyeing  material  (Sumac.)  Sup- 
plies have  commenced  to  arrive 
from  Virginia,  IT.  S.,  the  quality  of 
which  is  the  best  that  has  ever 
reached  Great  Britain — [allusion  is 
then  made  to  the  analysis  first  given 
above.]  If,  therefore,  finest  Sici- 
ly is  worth  205.  per  hundred  weight, 
finest  American  is  of  the  value  of 
24s  ;  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  as 
a  rule  the  American  will  undersell 
the  Sicilian  considerably,  although 
as  shown,  the  quality  is  20  per  ct. 
better.  In  common  fairness  it  must 
be  added,  however,  that  the  very 
worst  tests  of  the  American  are  su- 


perior to  the  best  of  the   Sicilian  ; 
this  includes  not  only  the   Sumacs 
of  Virginia,  but  those  of  Maryland,- 
Tennessee,  etc." 

One  tanner  in  Wilmington,  Del., 
use?-  annually  from  400  to  500  tons 
of  Sumac,  prepared  in  Fredericks- 
burg, Va.  In  one  respect  only  is 
the  home  production  inferior  to  the 
foreign  ;  it  has  not  yet  been  found 
capable,  as  generally  prepared,  of 
tanning  leather  white,  a  quality 
which  the  Sicilian  Sumac  possesses; 
but  the  manufacturers  in  George- 
town, and  also  practical  tanners, 
assured  the  Agricultural  Bureau, 
which  has  given  much  careful  at- 
tention to  this  comparatively  new 
branch  of  industry,  that  even  this 
difficulty  has  been  solved  by  them, 
satisfactory ;  and  that  the  defect  is 
not  in  the  natural  quality  of  our 
species  of  Sumac,  but  is  of  a  na- 
ture that  may  be  overcome  in  man- 
ufacture. We  may  then  very  reas- 
onably conclude,  that  in  a  very 
little  time,  we  will  be  enabled  not 
only  to  supply  the  demands  of  our 
country  with  this  article,  but  at  the 
same  time  successfully  com- 
pete in  foreign  markets  with  the 
Sicilian  product.  Our  enterprise 
and  keen  pursuit  of  objects  connec- 
ted with  our  bnsiness  att'airs,will  en- 
sure such  a  result,  in  a  very  little 
time,  in  this  article,  as  it  has  done  in 
others — more  particularly  can  we 
point  to  the  success  of  the  cheese 
manufacture,  in  which  we  have 
been  enabled  successfully  to  beat 
the  English  in  their  own  markets, 
they  having  been  forced  to  send  to 
this  country  for  instructors  in,  the 
business,  to'  enable  them  to  retain 
their  trade. 

In  1864,  we  imported  eight  mil- 
lion pounds  Sumac,  valued  at  a 
quarter  million  dollars ;  in  1868, 
13,700,090  lbs.,  valued  at  $559,421 ; 
and    in    1869,    about    11    million 
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pounds,  valued  at  $468,362.  The 
whole  consumption  of  Sumac  in 
the  U.  S.,  in  1869,  aggregated  over 
10,000  tons  of  2,240  lbs.,  and  the 
domestic  production  was  about 
5,000  tons,  of  which  3,500  tons 
were  furnished  by  Virginia. 

Sumac  possesses  remarkable  vi- 
tality, and  as  it  flourishes  upon  the 
poorest  soil,  its  cultivation  may  be- 
come a  profitable  branch  of  agri- 
cultural industry — and  in  com- 
mending it  to  the  attention  ot  our 
readers,  we  can  say,  as  we  have 
done  on  other  occasions,  in  recom- 
mending additional  objects  of  cul- 
tivation, that  it  is  no  untried  exper- 
iment, but  the  results  have  been 
fully  tested,  and  its  production 
found  entirely  feasible,  and  remu- 
nerative. 

Mode  of  Cultivation. — In  Sicily, 
the  shrub  is  cut  off  entire  a  little 
above  the  the  ground,  after  one 
years  growth,  and  the  leaves  thresh- 
ed off  when  sufficiently  dry.  Shoots 
put  forth  from  the  roots  about  the 
stump,  furnishing  leaves  for  a  suc- 
ceeding harvest.  The  shrub  is 
propagated  by  planting  sections  of 
root,  usual!}'  in  rows  far  enough 
apart  to  allow  of  cultivation  with 
the  plow  or  hoe.  It  ma}'  be  grown 
from  seed,  which  should  be  soaked 
well  before  planting,  in  order  to  in- 
duce a  more  rapid  germination  ; 
and  whether  roots  or  seeds  are  plan- 
ted, it  should  be  done  previous  to 
the  rainy  season  of  the  year,  to 
give  the  plants  the  benefit  of  suf- 
ficient moisture.  In  the  U.  S.,  the 
leaves  of  the  Sumac  are  gathered 
by  stripping  or  beating  them  from 
the  shrub,  at  any  time  from  the 
mfddle  of  July  to  the  appearance 
of  autumn  frosts — the  leaves  are 
separated  from  the  branches  and 
twigs,  and  are  delivered  at  the  mills 
in  the  fall,  the  average  price  paid 
for  them  being   $1.50   per  100  lbs. 


Mills  have  been  introduced  for 
grinding  Sumac,  which  will  be 
found  described  in  the  Agricultu- 
ral Report  for  1869,  page  232,  with 
the  drawings,  as  patented  by  Mr. 
Chase,  of  Alexandria,  Va.,  from 
whom  doubtless  any  additional  in- 
formation can  be  deprived  by  those 
who  contemplate  entering  into  the 
cultivation  or  manufacture. 

A  correspondent  at  Mobile,  ot 
the  Rural  Alabamian,  who  spent 
several  years  in  Sicily,  where  he 
had  ample  opportunities  of  learning 
all  about  this  plant,  thinks  that  the 
Southern  States  can,  and  eventually 
will  raise  Sumac  enough  to  supply 
the  world — the  culture  is  so  simple, 
that  even  with  our  bungling  ar- 
rangements, there  is  no  excuse  for 
our  not  going  into  it. 

"'In  Sicily  (he  says)  they  plant 
the  roots  or  small  plants,  as  we  do 
corn  ;  hills  about  three  feet  apart, 
rows  about  four,  so  that  the  plow 
or  harrow  can  save  the  hard  labor 
of  the  hoe.  They  hoe  it  two  or 
three  times  before  the  rains,  finish 
in  May,  and  gather  it  in  July  and 
August.  The  leaves  are  the  only 
parts  made  use  of.  After  being 
separated  from  the  twigs  by  thresh- 
ing, the  leaves  are  ground  to  the 
state  of  fineness  in  which  you  see  it 
in  the  TJ.  S.,  being  passed  through 
sieves  of  sufficient  fineness,  and  put 
into  bags  of  160  lbe.  each.  The 
proper  season  for  planting  the  roots 
or  plants  is  in  November,  Decem- 
ber and  January.  When  the  sea- 
son is  rainy,  the  plants  take  root 
better.  The  root  or  stump  is  cut 
off  4  to  6  inches  above  ground  ;  the 
scions  or  sprouts  spring  up  4  to  6 
out  of  each  root ;  and  when  at  ma- 
turity, which  in  Sicily  is  in  July 
or  August,  they  are  all  cut  off  at 
the  sttimp,  and  laid  in  small  hand- 
fulls  (not  spread  out  much,  as  the 
sun  will  turn  the  leaves  yellow)  to 
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dry — say  for  a  day  or  two— great 
care  being  taken  that  no  rain  falls 
on  them. 


ABSTRACT 
Of  Meteorological  Observations  for 
Aug.  1872,  Geological  Museum, 
Raleigh. 
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Mean  temperature  of  the  month 
for  the  whole  State,  77°  ;  average  of 
the  maxima  91°  ;  maximum  (at 
Edenton)  96°  ;  minimum  (at  Frank- 
lin) 49°.  Average  rainfall  4.7  inch- 


es ;  maximum  (at  Newborn)  12 
inches,  minmum  (at  Boone)  O.G 
inches.  The  mean  temperature  for 
the  counties  near  the  seaboard  is 
about  S0C,  and  of  those  beyond 
the  Blue  Ridge  7o"\  At  Beaufort 
28  clear  days.  The  very  small 
range  of  the  thermometer  at  this 
point  is  also  notable,  the  average 
range  for  the  day  being  4°  or  5°, 
the  greatest  11°,  and  that  lor  only 
two  days,  and  the  range  for  thirty 
days  being  only  15 a  ;  an  equability 
of  climate  quite  exceptional  and  in- 
sular. The  prevalence  of  west 
winds  (for  29  days)  in  Watauga  is 
also  notable. 

Looking  back  over  the  reports 
for  the  summer  months,  we  find 
the  average  temperature  for  the 
season  76°  3.,  which  is  a  little  more 
than  a  degree  above  that  usually 
assigned  to  this  State  ;  and  the  av- 
erage of  the  maxima  for  the  whole 
seasVn  is  90°. 7.  Average  rainfall 
for  the  season  13.15  inches,  which 
is  about  the  due  amount. 

The  crop  reports  for  the  month 
are  quite  deficient,  reports  being- 
sent  in  from  only  five  stations,  Beau- 
fort, Newbern,  Tarboro,  Weld  on 
and  Charlotte.  These,  taken  in 
connection  with  the  reports  for  pre- 
vious months,  show  that  this  must 
be  set  down  as  an  unusually  abun- 
dant year,  although  these  last  re- 
ports indicate  a  considerable  falling 
off  in  the  prospects  of  the  cotton 
crop  in  some  of  the  middle-eastern 
counties  from  blight,  rust  and 
worm.  

To  a;et  rid  of  moths  and  roaches 
from  closets  and  bureau  drawers, 
sprinkle  powdered  borax  over  and 
around  the  shelves,  and  cover  with 
clean  paper. 

Simple  salt  and  watercleans  and 
preserves  matting  more  effectually 
than  anv  other  method. 
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Humbug  Patents. 
We  have  no  objection  to  grant- 
ing a  patent  for  any  good  invention, 
provided  it  is  new.  But  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  an  abuse  ot  a  wise 
protective  law,  and  from  present 
appearances,  the  Patent  Office  at 
Washington  is  conducted  in  about 
as  loose  and  unscrupulous  a  manner 
as  the  "-Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

Patents  are  granted  on  the  most 
frivolous  pretexts  that  an  improve- 
ment has  been  made  upon  the  com- 
monest implements,  which,  of 
course,  provokes  law  suits  and  pre- 
vents progress  instead  of  assisting 
it.  Anything,  from  a  mouse-trap, 
old  as  civilization,  up  to  the  wind- 
mills of  olden  time,  must  be  paten- 
ted in  order  to  allow  some  one  to 
make  a  little  extra  money  out  of 
those  who  are  compelled  to  use 
them.  Our  agriculturists  are  par- 
ticularly interested,  or  should  be, 
in  this  patent  business,  for  they  are 
constantly  paying  large  sums  to 
patentees,  which,  in  many  instan- 
ces, is  a  direct  swindle,  aided  by  a 
department  of  our  Government. 

Let  any  one  who  has  access  to 
the  old  English,  German,  and 
French  cyclopedias  of  agriculture 
of  a  half  century  ago,  look  over 
the  illustrations  and  descriptions  of 
the  harrows,  seed  drills  and  other 
implements  then  in  common  use, 
and  he  will  find  scores  of  what  is 
now  termed  new  Yankee  inven- 
tions, upon  which  patents  have  been 
granted  in  this  country. 

But  this  is  not  the  darkest  side 
of  the  picture,  for  within  the  past 
few  years  our  very  intelligent  offi- 
cials at  the  Patent  Office  have  been 
giving  patents  for  the  most  com- 
mon, as  well  as  oldest  process  of 
preparing  and  sowing  seeds,  as  well 
as  propagating  plants. 

A  few  years  since  a  man  in  Ohio 


received  a  patent  for  growinggrape 
vines  from  cuttings  in  the  open 
ground.  The  only  novelty  claimed 
was  mulching  with  sawdust,  which 
vine  propagators  had  probably  used 
for  this  purpose  ever  since  grape 
vines  had  been  propagated"  and 
sawdust  made.  Another  man  soon 
after  received  a  patent  for  sowing 
oats  in  summer  among  his  strawber- 
ry plants,  the  frosts  of  autumn  kill- 
ing the  young  grain,  it  would  fall 
down,  forming  a  mulch  protecting 
the  plants  in  winter,  the  same  as 
weeds  or  other  kinds  of  grass  which 
is  allowed  to  grow  among  them. 

Our  Jersey  farmers  were  proba- 
bly surprised  to  find  their  old  prac- 
tice of  mulching  patented  and  $5 
per  acre  royalty  charged  to  those 
who  might  wish  to  "continue  to 
mulch  strawberry  plants  in  this 
manner. 

In  the  Scientific  American  of 
Feb.  24, 1ST2,  we  find  an  announce- 
ment ot  the  issuing  of  a  patent  to 
one  J.  C.  H.  Clausson,  which,  for 
absurdity,  cannot  be  equalled.  We 
copy  the  notice  that  our  agricultu- 
ral readers  may  know  what  they 
may  expect  if  our  wiseacres  at 
Washington  are  allowed  to  have 
their  own  way,  unrestrained  by 
common  sense  or  reason. 

We  may  expect  soon  to  hear  that 
a  man  cannot  plow  his  land  be- 
cause some  one  has  patented  the 
process.  Our  wise  men  at  Wash- 
ington would  probably  aid  such  a 
monopoly  if  any  one  should  ask  for 
a  patent.  But  here  is  the  grand 
announcement  of  a  grand  "hum- 
bug : 

"Agriculturists  and  farmers  are 
fully  acquainted  with  the  impor- 
tance of  securing  the  equal  distri- 
bution of  seeds,  whether  sown  in 
drills  or  broadcast.  If  the  seed  be 
unequally  distributed,  the  result  is 
too  small  a  crop  upon  the  parts  of 
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the  land  that  have  less  than  their 
share,  while  the  portions  that  over- 
crowded with  plants  will  also  yield 
too  little,  unless  the  delect  is  reme- 
died by  thinning  out,  which  process 
is  always  more  or  less  detrimental 
to  the  growth  of  the  plants  that  are 
left. 

In  sowing  seeds  that,  on  account 
of  their  size  and  color,  are  undis- 
tinguishable  from  the  soil,  there  is, 
in  the  ordinary  way  no  guide  for 
the  operator,  who  cannot  see 
whether  his  work  is  done  uniform- 
ly or  not.  But  an  inventor  down 
South  has  just  taken  out  a  patent 
through  the  Scientific  American 
Patent  Agency,  tor  so  coloring  the 
seed  as  to  enable  the  sower  to  see 
where  it  falls,  thus  supplying  this 
needed  guide. 

The  seeds  are  prepared  for  sow- 
ing by  first  moistening  them  and 
then  rolling  them  in  flour  or  other 
suitable  material  until  they  are 
coated.  This  does  not  injure  them, 
and  the  coating  absorbs  the  water 
and  speedily  dries  in  the  sun  if  the 
seeds  are  not  immediately  required 
lor  sowing. 

When  the  seed  is  deposited  the 
coating  by  the  absorption  and  re- 
tention of  moisture,  hastens  and 
renders  more  certain  the  germina- 
tion. 

The  seeds  being  thus  rendered 
visible,  the  sower,  whether  scatter- 
ing them  by  hand  or  planting  them 
by  machine,  may  correct  such 
laults  in  the  work  as  are  made  ap- 
parent. The  coating  will  also  act 
as  a  fertilizer,  the  value  of  which 
will  depend  upon  its  character." 

It  is  astonishing  that  our  Patent 
Office  officials  could  be  so  ignorant 
as  not  to  know  that  rolling  grain 
in  lime,  plaster  and  similar  sub- 
stances has  been  practiced  by  farm- 
ers for  thousands  of  years,  not  only 
to  aid  germination,  prevent   smut, 


kill  insects,  but  also  to  assist  in 
properly  distributing  the  grain  '{■ 
Farmers,  missionaries  and  honest 
men  are  needed  at  Washington, 
surely,  and  if  you  can  send  a  few 
who  have  common  sense  it  would 
be  a  great  blessing  to  the  commu- 
nity at  large. 


From  the  Southern  Home.J 

Mr.  Editor : — I  have  been  pleas- 
ed to  see  that  the  article  which  I 
wrote  for  the  June  number  of  the 
Reconstructed  Farmer,  how  the 
use  of  scouring  and  Pleurisy  Root 
for  the  cure  ol  a  number  of  our 
most  formidable  and  fatal  diseases, 
has  attracted  some  attention.  But 
your  recent  correspondent  omits 
the  disease  in  which  I  have  used 
them  most  frequently,  to  wit :  Ty- 
phoid Fever,  for  which  I  consider 
them  a  perfect  specific.  I  have 
been  preaching  scouring  and  pleu- 
risy root  for  more  than  20  years, 
even  to  boredom,  with  as  much 
zeal  as  Peter,  the  hermit,  preached 
crusading;  and  have  been  greatly 
mortified  to  see  with  what  small  suc- 
cess. So  far  as  I  know,  its  use  has 
not  been  adopted  in  more  than 
twenty  or  thirty  lamilies.  And 
yet  in  all  of  these  it  has  proven  to 
be  all  that  I  represent  it.  It  does 
seem  wonderful  to  me  that  when  a 
man  of  ordinary  intelligence  and 
truthiulness,  makes  such  a  state- 
ment, hundreds  of  times  in  conver- 
sation, and  once  in  a  public  print, 
that  so  few  persons  pay  any  heed, 
or  are  induced  to  give  the  thing  a 
trial :  knowing,  as  they  must  that, 
it  can  do  no  harm,  and  that  a  few 
hours  will  enable  them  to  test  its 
value.  Yet  1  take  heart,  an-d  am 
encouraged  to  persevere,  on  re- 
membering that  there  are  still  many 
thousands  who  have  no  faith  in 
vaccination  ;  that  no  Physician  of 
thirty-five  years  of  age  at  the  time 
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Harvey  discovered  that  the 
blood  circulated,  ever  did  it ;  and 
more  than  all,that  the  Christian  doc- 
trines, which,  if  universally  adopted 
and  acted  on,  every  man  ot  sense 
knows  would  make  this  world  al- 
most a  heaven,  have  daily  to  be 
dinned  into  dull  ears ;  and  alas  ! 
with  what  poor  success.  I  notice 
that  "0,,  L.  H.,"  and  most  others 
whom  I  have  talked  with  on  this 
subject,  seem  to  fix  their  attention 
mainly  on  the  tea,  partially  forget- 
ful of  the  scouring.  This  is  wrong. 
For  if  I  were  confined  to  the  ex- 
clusive use  of  either,  I  should  deci- 
dedly prefer  the  scouring  without 
the  tea,  rather  than  the  tea  with- 
out the  scouring.  A'  case  has  re- 
cently occurred  in  my  neighborhood 
in  which  an  infant  brought  to  the 
grave  by  summer  complaint  was 
relieved  by  the  washing  alone.  It 
had  become  so  weak  that  it  swoon- 
ed at  every  discharge  ;  and  its  nur- 
ses found  it  necessary  to  rest  from 
the  scouring  three  times  before  it 
could  be  finished.  Its  grandfather 
told  me  that  in  less  than  an  hour 
there  was  so  plain  an  improvement 
that  they  concluded  not  to  force  the 
tea  on  it.  For  it  had  been  so  be- 
dosed  with  physic  that  everything 
had  to  be  poured  down  its  throat. 
Now,  General  Hill,  I  beg  your 
assistance  in  giving  this  remedy  a 
trial.  Do  this,  and  unless  I  am 
stupidly  mistaken,  it  will  be  worth 
far  more  than  what  you  did  at 
Boonsboro.  If  you  will  persuade 
any  of  your  friends  to  follow  the 
directions  given  in  the  Farmer 
strictly,  at  the  beginning  of  any  of 
the  diseases  therein  named,  and  it 
fails  to  make  the  patient  fairly  con- 
valescent in  five  days,  apprise  me 
of  the  failure,  and  I  will  send  you 
twenty  dollars  to  aid  in  paying  the 
doctor's  bill.  Persuade  one,  and  if 
it  succeeds,   well.     Then   another, 


until  it  fails  ;  when  I  will  send  yoi 
the  money,  and  give  up  some  of  my 
faith.  But  the  directions  must  b( 
strictly  followed  as  well  as  to  diet 
as  in  the  scouring  and  giving  of 
the  tea,  and  no  other  physic,  other- 
wise I  do  not  bargain  to  pay  twen- 
ty dollars.  One  word  from  you 
will  be  worth  a  thousand  from  me. 
Then  I  beg  you  to  ask  every  body 
to  try  it.  I  promise  them  that 
they  will  have  to  wait  but  a  few 
hours  for  distinct  signs  of  improve- 
ment. If  they  do  not,  and  have 
to  send  for  the  doctor,  he  will 
not  say  the  patient  is  any 
the  worse  for  what  has  been  done 
for  him.  I  know  that  I  expose 
myself  to  ridicule  and  blame  b; 
my  importunity  in  pressing  this 
thing  on  the  public.  But  follow- 
ing (although  at  a  great  distance) 
our  friend  Greeley,  I  fear  them  not, 
when  engaged  in  what  I  believe  to 
be  doing  good. 

W.  O.  Gregoky. 
Granville  Co.,  Sept.  10th,  1872. 


A  Virginia  Exchange  says,  at  a 
concert  recently,  at  the  conclusion, 
of  the  song,  "There  is  a  good  time, 
coming,"  a  farmer  got  up  aud  ex- 
claimed :  "Mister,  you  couldn't 
fix  the  date,  could  you  V 

The  knowing  ones  tell  us  that 
the  only  way  to  get  pure  port  wine 
is  to  go  to  Oporto,  raise  the 
grapes,  press  the  wine,  put  it  into 
the  cask  yourself," and  ride  on  it  all 
the  way  home. 

Halt  a  century  ago  a  worn-out 
field  in  Connecticut  was  planted  in 
timber.  The  field  has  yielded  ten 
cords  per  year  and  fencing  for  the 
farm  for  twenty  years  past,  and 
last  year,  when  cleared,  produced 
fifty  cords  per  acre. 

Wise  men  make  more  opportuni- 
ties than  thev  find. 
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Applying  Corn  Culture  to  "Wheat. 

If  it  is  a  benefit  to  cultivate  corn 
between  the  rows,  why  is  it  not  an 
advantage  to  give  wheat  the  same 
treatment,  and  for  that  matter  all 
or  most  of  the  grains  %  Winter 
wheat  has  the  fall  and  spring  as 
well  in  the  summer  in  part  to 
favor  the  growth  of  weeds  and 
grass,  and  we  find  these  abundant- 
ly interspersed  among  the  wheat. 
To  sow  a  crop  of  corn  broadcast, 
for  feed,  is  found  to  be  an  advan- 
tage ;  to  sow  in  drills  and  cultivate, 
is  found  to  be  still  better.  It  pays 
more  than  the  extra  labor.  Wheat 
used  to  be  sown  broadcast  and  do 
well ;  it  is  now  found  that  it  will 
do  better  in  drills.  Thus  it  fol- 
lows corn.  Why  will  it  not  still 
further  be  benefitted,  like  corn,  if 
worked  between  the  drills,  using 
the  cultivator,  and  even  the  hoe,  if 
necessary  %  The  truth  is,  we  have 
not  yet  arrived  at  tnat  point  of  ad- 
vantage. England  has,  so  far  as 
the  decision  in  favor  of  it  is  con- 
cerned. Mechi  and  others  have 
tested  this  matter,  and  experiments 
in  a  small  wajT  practiced  here  have 
pointed  the  same  way.  Now,  since 
drilling  is  getting  to  be  established, 
let  us  introduce  and  prosecute,  or 
at  least  test,  cultivating  between 
the  rows.  Grass  and  weeds,  by 
this  means,  are  kept  out ;  ground  is 
the  moister  and  becomes  the  more 
fertile  by  it;  the  crop  is 
strengthened  and  kept  clean  (the 
last  quite  a  consideration),  and  the 
land  will  have  no  occasion  to  be 
self-sown  with  foul  seed,  as  is  usual 
in  grain  and  grass  crops  and  neg 
lected  corn-fields. 

Have  we  too  much  to  do,  too 
much  land  to  cultivate,  and  too 
little  help  to  do  it  with,  to  be  able 
to  engage  in  this  \  But  if  it  is  a 
benefit,  why  neglect  this  and  attend 
to  other  things  no  more  beneficial, 


and  perhaps  not  so  much  as  this? 
Why  cultivate  our  corn  and  neg- 
lect our  wheat,  when  the  hitter  re- 
quires it  equally,  and  it  may  be 
more?  I  am  sorry  to  have  it  to 
say  that  I  have  tested  this  no  more 
than  in  a  general  way  in  a  garden, 
and  then  not  so  carefully  as  I  might. 
But  the  thing  seems  as  if  there 
were  more  profit  in  treating  wheat 
in  this  way  than  corn.  Who  will 
give  it  a  fair  trial  %  Who  will  lead 
off  and  confirm  what  the  English 
experimenters  have  introduced  so 
successfully,  getting  the  benefit  at 
the  same  time  and  at  once  ?  If 
harrowing  the  field  (with  a  smooth 
ing  harrow),  ere  the  grain  is  too 
large  and  where  there  are  weeds 
and  grass  starting  up,  is  a  benefit, 
why  not  working  the  ground  be- 
tween the  rows  and  leaving  the 
grain  uninjured  ? 

There  is  a  great  advantage  in 
cultivation.  We  find  it  so  among 
trees,  shrubs,  vines,  root  crops  and 
why  should  it  not  also  apply  to 
grain,  especially  that  careful,  kingly 
cereal,  wheat  ?  And  it  needs  it,  as 
the  wheat  crop  is  degenerating 
among  us.  It  is  an  important  crop 
in  rotation  and  should  be  made  the 
most  of.  If  it  is  worth  fallowing 
the  soil  for  it,  and  giving  it  the 
precedence  of  good  land,  why  not 
further  improve  by  what  is  such  an 
advantage  to  it,  cultivation  ?  Es- 
pecially such  crops  as  are  poor  or 
much  winter-killed  need  this  aid, 
or  weeds  and  grass  will  overpower 
them.  Let  us  come  to  the  relief  of 
this  cereal,  and  make  it  something- 
like what  it  is  made  in  England. — 
F.  6?.,  in  Country  Gentleman. 

Alberman  Mechi,  the  noted  En- 
glish farmer,  is  said  to  have  pro- 
duced sixty -four  bushels  of  wheat 
per  acre  by  giving  it  spring  culture,, 
and  if  such  results  can  be  produced 
in  England,  why  not  in  this  coun- 
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try  ?  Our  rich  lands  of  the  West 
are  certainly  as  good  as  Mechi's 
old  clay  .bed,  which  he  had  to  ma- 
nure, underdrain,  and  subsoil  be- 
fore it  would  yield  anything  ;  then 
why  should  our  western  farmers  be 
satisfied  with  twenty  bushels  per 
acre  when,  by  the  addition  of  $5 
or  $10  per  acre  in  culture,  they  can 
obtain  forty  or  fifty  bushels.  There 
are  methods  of  obtaining  more 
than  ten  per  cent,  on  the  money  in- 
vested in  farming,  but  it  is  not  by 
our  universal  method  of  slovenly 
culture.  At  the  present  price  of 
wheat  few  men  can  afford  to  neg- 
lect giving  it  the  best  of  culture  — 
Agriculture  and  Home  Literature. 


"Waste  in  Farming-. 

Not  less  than  twenty  per  cent  of 
the  entire  capital  emplo37ed  in  farm- 
ing in  this  country  is  wasted.  This 
is  a  low  estimate,  for  on  many 
farms  the  amount  of  waste  is  more 
than  double  the  sum  named.  Per- 
haps the  scarcity  and  high  price  of 
labor  in  a  few  localities  may  be 
considered  a  reasonable  excuse  for 
this  loss,  but  we  hold  that  no  man 
should  undertake  more  than  lie  can 
accomplish  without  waste.  The 
first  and  most  prolific  source  of 
waste  can  readily  be  traced  to  large 
farms,  as  nine  out  of  every  ten  of 
our  fanners  own  or  undertake  to 
work  twice  as  much  land  as  they 
are  able  to  with  any  sort  of  credit 
or  profit  to  themselves  or  others. 

In  spring,  more  corn,  potatoes 
and  other  crops  requiring  culture 
during  the  period  of  growth,  are 
put  in,  than  can  be  attended  to,  and 
the  results  are  that  haying  and  har- 
vesting of  grain  crowd  upon  the 
hoeing,  and  waste  occurs  on  all 
sides.  Scarcity  of  labor  is  always 
put  forward  as  an  excuse  for  this 
waste,  but  the  farmer  was  well 
aware  that  he  could  not  obtain  the 


required  amount  long  before  his 
crops  were  put  into  the  ground,  and 
should  have  known  just  how  many 
men  were  required  to  take  care  of 
and  harvest  any  certain  number  of 
acres  of  any  particular  crop.  TVe 
are  not  disposed  to  excuse  a  man 
for  waste  on  the  score  of  ignorance, 
especially  in  farming,  because  the 
business  is  one  well   understood. 

Contrary  to  the  general  idea,  we 
believe  that  the  course  of  Ameri- 
can agriculture  is  cheap  lands,  pro- 
ducing a  low  standard  of  farming, 
and  encourging  a  grasping  disposi- 
tion to  possess  broad  acres,  with  a 
corresponding  neglect  of  the  same 
when  once  they  are  obtained.  The 
first  thought  of  the  farmer  or  his 
sons  is,  how  much  land  can  I  pur- 
chase, not  how  much  Avill  my  capi- 
tal permit  me  to  buy  and  improve?! 
In  ninety  nine  cases  out  of  every 
hundred,  a  man  puts  his  emire 
capital  into  land,  and  then  runs  in 
debt  for  a  few  acres  more,  reserving 
nothing  with  which  to  make  im- 
provements or  purchase  stock.  A 
merchant  who  would  put  his  entire1 
capital  into  a  building,  and  leave; 
himself  no  capital  with  which  to 
commence  trade,  would  not  deserve 
pity  if  he  did  fail  in  business  ;  and] 
yet,  this  is  just  what  a  majority  of! 
our  farmers  have  been  and  are  still' 
doing.  The  result  of  such  a  sysl 
tern  is  a  slavi&h  life  for  a  term  of 
years  in  order  to  procure  stock,  imj 
plements,  barns  and  finally,  a  com-j 
fortable  house  for  the  wife  and] 
family.  If  the  wife  and  some  of. 
the  older  children  are  killed  byharf 
work,  it  is  put  clown  as  a  "dispen- 
sation of  Providence,"  and  the  poor 
farmer  is  consoled  by  his  neighboi 
by  being  told  to  "bow  to  the  wi 
of  God,"  and  marry  again. 

Now,  there  is  but  one  way  tc 
remedj7  this  widespread  evil,  anr 
that  is  to  own  less  land  ;  make  i 
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produce  better  crops,  and  thereby 
prevent  a  waste  of  time  and  labor. 
A  man  should  never  put  more  than 
one-half  his  capital  into  land,  no 
matter  how  much  or  how  little  he 
may  have.  We  can  offer  no  better 
proof  of  this  widespread  evil  of 
owning  more  land  than  can  be  ju- 
diciously cultivated,  than  the 
average  yield  ot  any  of  our  farm 
products.  The  average  yield  of 
corn,  for  instance,  in  some  of  the 
Middle  and  Southern  States,  is  not 
above  ten  bushels  per  acre,  and  in 
Illinois  seldom  above  twenty  ; 
while  those  farmers  who  plant  only 
on  good  rich  land,  and  attend  to  the 
culture,  in  these  same  localities, 
obtain  from  fifty  to  one  hundred 
bushels  per  acre.  These  results 
prove  conclusively  that  thousands 
of  acres  are  annually  planted  with 
this  grain,  and  the  labor  expended 
thereon  is  almost,  if  not  entirely, 
wasted.  The  same  is  true  in  regard 
to  all  kinds  of  grain  cultivated  in 
this  country.  A  man  starts  out  in 
spring  to  plant  twenty  acres  of 
corn,  when  really  he  has  not  suffic- 
ient help  to  put  in  ten,  and  the  re- 
sult is  a  very  small  return  for  the 
labor  expended,  and  less  corn  than 
would  have  been  obtained  upon  ten 
acres  with  seventy-five  per  cent,  of 
the  capital  expended  thereon.  Ma- 
nure is  wasted  by  being  spread  so 
thinly  over  a  large  surface  of  ground 
that  the  benefit  is  scarcely  to  be 
perceived,  while  if  a  less  area  re- 
ceived the  entire  amount  it  would 
not  only  bring  immediate  and  a 
large  increase  in  the  crop  grown, 
but  be  permanently  enriched. 

We  frequently  hear  the  old  story 
of  unfavorable  weather,  and  that 
the  wheat  suffers  for  want  of,  or  a 
superabundance  of  moisture,  which 
means  simply  that  the  oil  has  been 
hurriedly  prepared  for  the  recep- 
tion   of    the   seed,    being  neither 


worked  deep,  subsoiled,  under- 
drained,  or  otherwise  put  in  a  proper 
condition  to  insure  a  good  crop,  in 
favorable  or  unfavorable  seasons. 
Meadows  and  pastures  fail  from  the 
same  cause,  and  climate  comes  in 
for  all  the  blame.  If  land  owners 
could  be  persuaded  to  sell  one-half 
their  real  estate,  and  expend  the 
amount  thus  obtained  on  the  other 
half,  they  might  obtain  greater 
profits  and  more  leisure  hours. 
Money  and  labor  are  wasted  in 
fearful  amounts  upon  poor  stock 
and  cheap  implements,  as  wrell  as 
upon  poor  lands  and  light  crops 
of  grain  ;  in  fact,  we  are  a  nation 
of  spendrifts,  although  few  are  wil- 
ling to  confess  it  in  their  own  case, 
but  readily  see  that  some  neighbor 
is  sailing  in  the  boat  we  have  des- 
cribed.— New  York  Sun. 


Value  of  Scientific  Knowledge  to 
Farmers. 

A  little  knowledge  has  been  said 
to  be  a  dangerous  thing — drink 
deep,  or  taste  not ;  but  however 
true  in  the  days  of  the  English 
poet,  it  is  folh/  to  assert  it  at  the 
present  age.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  re- 
verse. A  large  -1111011111.  of  scien- 
tific lore  has  succeeded  in  our  time 
in  onhr  producing  a  set  of  visionary 
theorists — men  whose  life-time  la- 
bors result  in  producing  some  im- 
practical metal  or  wild  theory  of 
transmutation,  evolution,  or  crea- 
tion, which  has  as  much  actual 
value  to  the  world  at  large  as  a 
fifth  leg  to  a  horse.  At  the  same 
time,  every  farmer  may  learn  a 
little  of  the  elements  of  chemistry, 
with  great  practical  value  to  him- 
self and  to  the  decided  improve- 
ment of  his  fa  nil.  We  have  seen 
men  experiment  for  years,  spending 
large  amounts  of  money,  when  by 
a  mere  accident  they  stumbled  upon 
the  object  of  their  search  and  found 
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it  the  result  of  a  most  simple  com- 
bination ;  so  simple  that  they  had 
passed  the  idea  by  with   contempt. 

We  have  not  the  sligthest  doubt 
that  millions  of  dollars  might  have 
been  saved  to  this  country  if  all 
farmers  had  known  that  their 
barn-yard  manure  contained  a  ma- 
terial called  ammonia,  which  rap- 
idly disappeared  when  that  manure 
was  exposed  to  the  air  and  weather, 
but  that  a  little  around  plaster,  or 
even  earth,  mixed  with  the  barn- 
yard manure,  would  stop  this  waste. 
It  does  not  require  any  great  depth 
of  study  for  a  firmer  to  learn  that 
soda  or  potash  our  in  his  soil  make 
a  combination  with  sand  (silica) 
that  causes  it  to  dissolve,  and  that 
unless  tin-  sand  becomes  soluable 
the  stalks  of  grain  will  nor  ho  firm 
and  strong  to  hold  np  the  heads  or 
ears.  It  does  not  require  any  great 
amount  of  brain  thought  for  a 
farmer  to  remember  that  soda,  pot- 
ash, and  lime,  when  combined  with 
sulphuric  acid  are  called  sulphates; 
when  with  muriatic  acid  are  called 
muriates;  that  when  combined  with 
nitric  acid  are  called  nitrates,  and 
when  with  carbonic  acid  carbon- 
ates ;  and  that  all  are  valuable  to 
him,  but  that  the  first  three  will 
fix  the  ammonia  in  his  barn-yard 
manure,  and  the  last  will  not.  We 
simply  believe  that  if  more  science 
was  written  for  farmers  in  a  prac- 
tical and  plain  manner  they  would 
make  better  crops.  One  farmer 
told  us  a  few  days  since  :  "If  I 
had  known  what  The  World  told 
me  lately,  that  it  was  not  best  to 
manure  in  the  spring  with  supher- 
phosphate  where  lime  has  been  used 
in  the  fall,  I  would  have  saved 
some  money  and  not  abused  the 
phosphate  maker.'' 

The  knowledge  which  we  desire 
to  see  farmers  acquire  is  not  to  be 
gotten  alone  from  books, ;  they  must 


try  experiments  on  a  small  scale 
and  note  results.  We  never  knew 
a  man  who  lived  in  books  alone 
who  had  a  healthy  mind  or  body, 
nor  a  farmer  who  cultivated  his 
crops  inside  the  library  whose 
wheat  did  not  cost  him  more  than 
if  brought  from  Australia.  We 
would  not  have  any  farmer  place 
chemical  knowledge  above  practical 
experiments,  but  to  make  the  one 
his  aid  in  conducting  the  other.  A 
little  scientific  knowledge  maj,  by 
such  a  course,  be  made  of  great 
value  to  the  farming  community, 
and  be  bv  no  means  a  dangerous 
thircr. — fhe  World. 


Management  of  Hired  Help  Srtikes. 

Moore's  Rural  New  Yorker,  in 
commenting  on  this  subject  and  the 
recent  strikes  of  farm  laborers  in 
New  England,  says: 

We  commend,  local  legislation  in 
this  matter.  We  believe  it  policy 
for  a  community  of  farmers  to  meet, 
fix  upon  the  number  of  hours  that 
shall  be  regarded  a  day's  work,  the 
prices  they  will  pay  the  different 
classes  of  laborers,  the  amount  that 
shall  be  allowed  per  hour  for  extra 
time,  and  then  operate  on  the  co- 
operative principle  of  "helping 
each  other  out"  on  occasion.  We 
have  known  good  results  to  follow 
such  combinations — results  that 
were  not  good  to  the  farmers,  be- 
cause their  co-operation  oppressed 
the  laborers,  but  because  it  defined 
distinctly  the  relations  between  em- 
ployer and  employee,  and  enabled 
each  to  understand  and  appreciate 
the  other.  There  must  be  mutual 
concession.  We  warn  the  farmers 
of  this  country  that  unless  there  is 
some  such  distinct  and  definite  re- 
lationship established  by  them,  the 
laborers  will  combine  to  establish 
it.     The  strikes  in   the  cities,  the 
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labor  unions,  selfproteetive  societies, 
internationals,  etc.,  are  steadily 
at  work  seeking  to  combine  labor 
against  capital — seeking  to  control 
capital  by  controlling  laber.  This 
matter  must  be  met,  sooner  or  later, 
as  it  is  being  met  in  England,  and 
there  will  be  the  same  disturbance 
of  relationship  and  of  values,  un- 
less a  wise  discretion  induces  the 
taking  of  steps  in  advance  to  recog- 
nize the  rights  and  meet  the  needs 
of  the  workingmen. 

There  are  two  points  that  would 
very  greatly  affect  the  status  of 
labor.  1.  Yearly  engagements.  2. 
Good  wages  ;  but  with  a  proportion 
held  till  the  completion  of  the  con- 
tract. As  it  is  now,  the  farm  la- 
borer has  all  in  his  favor  and  no 
risk.  In  view  of  a  busy  season,  he 
gets  high  wages  and  is  regularly 
paid  up  ;  at  any  time  he  pleases  he 
can  leave,  and  thus  cause  the  loss 
of  all  his  former  work  on  the  crop, 
and  there  is  no  redress.  Holding 
25  per  cent,  of  the  amount  till  the 
contract  is  finished  will  go  far  to 
remedy  this  great  evil. 


Cats. 

There  are  few  persons  who  are 
wholly  indifferent  to  cats — either 
they  detest,  or  are  very  fond  of 
them  ;  and  every  cat  may  well  say, 
with  Mary  Stuart,  "I  am  much 
hated  and  much  loved."  So  it  is 
in  life  with  strong,  prominent  char- 
acters, and  important  personali- 
ties. 

It  is  well  known  that  cats  were 
sacred  among  the  Egyptians,  in  an- 
cient times.  They  also  played  an 
important  part  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  but  came  into  disrepute  in 
the  middle  ages.  In  times  of 
witchcraft,  the  cat  figured  as  a  per- 
sonality closely  allied  to  midnight 
fiendish  spells.  The  mewing  of 
cats  at  midnight  was  supposed  to 


indicate  a  meeting  of  witches  ;  and 
people  were  thoroughly  convinced 
that  witches  could  transform  them- 
selves into  cats,  upon  whom  they 
depended  as  their  most  faithful  and 
valuable  spirits.  It  often  happened 
that  women  who  kept  cats  were 
suspected  of  witchcraft,  or  to  be  in 
some  way  connected  with  evil 
spirits  through  the  agency  of  their 
cats. 

Persons  who  manifest  their  ap- 
preciation of  the  natural  propensi- 
ties of  cats,  by  keeping  them  to 
catch  rats  and  mice,  are  enraged  if 
said  cats  clear  out  a  pigeon-house 
instead  of  a  mouse-nest,  or  eat  fa- 
vorite singing-birds  instead  of  hate- 
ful rats. 

When  the  cat  is  so  far  domestica- 
ted that  it  no  longer  ?,obs,  bnt pil- 
fers,  and  by  cunning  and  skill  ap- 
propriates that  which  was  not  in- 
intended  for  it,  we  can  but  admire 
its  sagacity  as  well  as  its  grace  and 
agility  in  accomplishing  this  ob- 
ject. 

We  consider  the  cat  an  ornament 
to  a  house,  where  its  neatness  and 
attachment  render  it  one  of  the 
most  desirable  of  domestic  ani- 
mals. 

Whatever  is  told  of  the  falsity 
and  malice  of  cats,  is,  in  most  cases, 
based  on  slander.  It  by  no  means 
flatters  everybody,  as  sometimes  as- 
serted. It  bestows  its  affections 
only  on  such  persons  as  are  fond  of  it. 
If  it  is  a  special  peculiarity  of  a  cat 
that  it  clings  to  the  house  in  which 
it  has  lived,  it  is,  nevertheless,  not 
true  that  this  inclination  exceeds 
its  attachment  to  those  who  4*ave 
had  care  of  and  befriended  it ;  we 
have  known  many  cats  which  soon 
became  domesticated  in  the  new 
house  to  which  they  were  removed. 
Unlike  dogs,  cats  preserve  the  en- 
tire right  of  free  will  ;  for  this  rea- 
son their  attachment  is  not  a  leel- 
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ing  of  duty,  like  that  of  a  dog,  but 
a  free  gift  of  affection,  and  there- 
fore, the  more  valuable.  The  at- 
tachment of  cats  is  finely  illustra- 
ted in  the  fairy  tale  of  "Puss  in 
Boots,"  in  which  they  are  able  to 
perform  all  those  things  that  render 
dogs  the  most  faithful  and  intimate 
friends  of  man.  But  cats  do  not 
display  their  abilities,  that  they 
may  not  oe  made  the  servants  of 
man,  and  ill-used  by  him — as  dogs 
too  often  are.  Cats  will  preserve 
their  independence,  and  this  is  their 
onlv  crime. — Our  Dumb  Animals. 


Sheaf  Oats  as  Forage. 

,  In  answer  to  the  inquiry,  "What 
shall  we  grow  in  the  place  of  corn 
fodder  ?"  I  would  suggest  the  sow- 
ing of  oats  pretty  thickly,  and  cut- 
ting when  first  in  the  milk,  so  as  to 
have  them  saved  as  green  and  full 
as  possible;  store  them  undercover, 
and  it  will  be  found  that  more  good 
food  can  be  raised  to  the  acre  than 
of  any  other  known  grain  or  grass. 
That  oat  straw  is  of  great  value, 
has  long  been  proved,  and  allowed 
to  be  of  nearly  equal  value  to  hay 
when  cut  green,  adding  to  this  the 
grain,  say  fifty  bushels  to  the  acre, 
would  give  nearly  a  ton  to  the  best 
of  feed,  on  which  not  only  does 
young  stock  grow  thrifty  and  large, 
and  the  condition  of  work  horses 
improve,  but  with  bran  or  meal  it 
is  one  of  the  very  best  things  to 
cows  for  milk  or  butter.  Having  a 
certain  amount  of  milk  to  supply 
daily  last  fall,  I  used  every  means 
to  keep  up  the  quantity  and  quality 
aucV  tried  almost  every  variety  of 
feed.  I  found  positive  evidence 
that  corn  fodder  was  the  worst  of 
all,  even  at  no  cost,  while  sheaf 
oats,  cut  green,  were  a  cheap  feed 
at  40  cents  a  dozen  bundles  of  av- 
erage size.  The  corn  fodder  was 
good  full  grown  and  well  cured,  but 


I  would  not  feed  it  to  cows  I  wan- 
ted a  good  Bapply  of  milk  from,  if 
I  could  get  it  for  nothing.  The 
only  feed  found  superior  to  oats, 
was  clover  cut  in  first  bloom  and 
well  cured,  with  four  ears  of  corn 
and  four  quarts  of  bran  once  a  day. 
On  this  a  fine  supply  of  butter  may 
be  looked  for,  and  a  cow  to  do  her 
very  best. 

It  may  also  be  said  in  favor  ot 
oats,  that  they  are  easy  to  grow, 
nice  to  handle,  and  the  most  whole- 
some and  nutritious  food  for  stock, 
poultry,  and  hogs  included  ;  are 
early  harvested  and  the  land  left  in 
good  condition  for  clover,  which 
should  follow.  If  there  are 
any  objections  to  sheaf  oats 
for  feed,  or  if  there  is  any 
better  plant  that  can  be  used  for 
forage,  your  readers  no  doubt  would 
be  much  benefitted  if  some  one  with 
more  experience  on  this  subject 
would  give  the  necessary  informa- 
tion.— J.  F.  Champion,  in  Col)na?i,s 
Rural  World. 


Experiments  in    Curing  Hay   with 
Lime. 

Last  summer  I  put  about  five 
tons  of  hay  in  one  stack  composed 
ot  about  one-third  each  of  timothy, 
clover  and  weeds.  It  was  put  up 
the  same  day  it  was  cut  and  was 
quite  green.  I  sprinkled  it  plenti- 
fully with  lime,  about  half  air 
slaked,  and  got  so  hot  that  I  thought 
it  would  burn,  but  in  twenty-four 
hours  it  had  cooled  off.  It  kept  re- 
markably well,  moulded  only  where 
there  were  large  weeds.  The  cattle 
ate  it  but  didn't  like  the  lime.  I  put 
the  same  amount  of  hay  in  a  barn  ; 
this  hay  was  better  cured  and  dried 
than  the  other,  to  this  I  added  both 
lime  and  salt,  but  it  did  not  keep 
as  "well  as  the  other.  The  salt  ap- 
peared to  take  as  much  dampness 
as  the  lime  took  up,  which  rendered 
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it  useless.  In  another  barn  [put 
hay  that  was  well  cured  ;  1  added 
lime  to  it  also,  the  horses  did  not 
relish  it  as  well  as  that  which  had 
no  lime,  but  the  horses  appeared 
healthier  and  less  cough  than  when 
fed  on  hay  that  was  not  limed. 

I  would  not  advise  the  use  of 
lime  only  in  a  free  stone  country. 
A  certain  amount  of  lime  is  neces- 
sary to  make  bone  for  all  animals, 
but  in  a  limestone  country  they 
often  get  too  much,  which  causes 
diseases  of  the  intestines  and  blad- 
der _Z.  J,  Woolley,  in  Ohio  Far- 
mer. 


Scratching  Post  for  Animals. 
—It  is  related  of  the  Rev.  Sidney 
Smith,  that,  when  on  his  farm,  each 
cow  and  calf,  and  horse  and  pig, 
were  in  turn  visited  and  fed  and 
patted,  and  all  seemed  to  welcome 
him  ;  he  cared  for  their  comforts  as 
he  cared  for  the  comforts  of  every 
living  being  around  him.  He  used 
to  say  :  "I  am  for  all  cheap  luxuries, 
even  for  animals  ;  now  all  animals 
have  a  passion  for  scratching  their 
backbones;  they  break  down  your 
gates  and  your  palings  to  affect 
this.  Look  !  there  is  my  universal 
scratcher — a  sharp-edged  pole,  rest- 
ing on  high,  and  low  posts,  adapted 
to  every  height,  from  a  horse  to 
a  lamb.'  You  have  no  idea  how  pop- 
ular it  is.  I  have  not  had  a  gate 
broken  since  I  put  it  up.  I  have  it 
in  all  fields." 


flic  highest  to  the  lowest.  The 
wool  is  one  of  the  incomes  that  can- 
not be  dispensed  with,  and  the 
flocks  are  so£managed  that  the  tegs 
cut  heavier  and  more  valuable 
fleeces  than  older  sheep  ;  in  fact, 
teg  fleeces  in  England,  not  only 
weigh  thirty  per  cent,  heavier  than 
those  of  the  ewes,  but  make  ten  or 
more  per  cent,  higher  prices.  If 
any  tenant  farmer  in  the  regular 
agricultural  districts  of  England 
farmed  without  shoe}),  he  would 
soon  lose  his  crops,  and  nobody 
would  rent  to  a  man  who  did  not 
practice  sheep  husbandry. —  Coun- 
try Gentleman. 


Sheep. — Some  way  or  other  agri- 
culture seems  incomplete  without 
a  flock  of  sheep.  They  are  essen- 
tial to  the  tick-set  longevity  of  the 
old  grass  land,  and  all  the  world 
over,  and  in  olden  times  they  were 
esteemed  as  most  important,  and  in 
the  most  improved  agricultural 
country,  viz:  England;  they  are 
cherished    by    every    fanner,    from 


Everlasting  Fence  Posto. 

There  is  a  peculiar  satisfaction  iff 
listening  to  the  conversation,  or  in 
reading"  the  writings  of  positive 
men  oi  those  who  deal  only  with 
facts,  and  with  such  facts  as  have 
hut  one  side  and  no  exceptions. 
Such  a  man  tells  ns,  in  the 
Western  Enrol  how  to  pre- 
serve posts  for  fences.  &c.  He* 
says  : 

Vl    discovered    many    years    ago 
that   wood  could    be  made   to   last 
longer  than  iron  in  the  ground,  but 
thought  the  process  so   ,-impk  and 
inexpensive   that   it  was  not  worth 
•while  making  any  stii  about  ir.     I 
would    as  soon    have    nopho',    bass- 
wood  or  quaking  ash  hs   any   other 
kinds  of  timber  for   fence    |  us*, 
have  taken  out  basswoiv.l  po-fs  after 
having  been    set  povmi    yea's,  that 
were    as  sound   wi..<  n    I  dcrn    np  as 
when    they    were    lir.-!    o:  :    in    the 
ground. 

Time  ami  weather  seemed  to 
have  no  effect  <>u  tk;  m.  "b  •  posts 
can  be  prepared  '•  :  L  ■  '  ."■.'•;  two 
cents  a  piece.  "I'm"  ^ie  Lk..k  m  ot 
others,  I  wi'i  givt  flu  l.  ci|  e:  Vakii 
boiled  linseed  oil  hi  d  ct'.  ir.  v\.\- 
verised. charcoal  m  iu  .  c:  .:.  is',  ncy 
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of  plant.  Put  a  coat  of  this  over 
the  timber,  and  there  is  not  a  man 
that  will  live  to  see  it  rotten. 


Carbolic  Acid  for  Scarlet 
Fever  and  Small  Pox. — In  a  re- 
cent number  ot  the  Lancet,  Dr. 
Alexander  Watson  recorded  several 
oases  of  small  pox  and  scarlet  fever 
in  which  the  external  application 
of  carbolic  acid  met  with 
marked  success.  In  the  case  of  one 
patient  with  small  pox,  whom  he 
saw  at  the  period  when  paupulse 
appeared,  he  ordered  an  enema,  and 
then  had  the  patient— a  girl  of  eleven 
years — sponged  all  over  with  car- 
bolic acid  soap-suds.  On  the  next 
day  a  severe  attack  of  confluent 
small  pox  was  threatened,  but  the 
child  was  sponged  as  she  had  pre- 
viously been,  and  then  her  whole 
body  was  painted  with  the  carbolic 
acid  glycerine  of  the  British  Phar- 
macopoeia. Five  grains  of  Dover's 
powder  were  then  given  to  allaj 
irritability,  and  the  little  girl  slept 
quietly  for  several  hours,  when  she 
was  sponged  again.  No  vesicles 
formed,  and  the  patient  was  conva- 
lescent in  a  few  days.  Carbolic 
acid  was,  in  the  meantime,  plenti- 
fully used  about  the  room. 


To  Clean  Marble. — Spread 
potter-bakers'  clay  on  the  spot,  lay 
a  paper  over  it,  and  press  a  warm 
iron  on  it.  To  clean  a  marble 
slab,  mix  a  quantity  of  strong  soap 
lye  with  quicklime  to  the  consisten- 
cy of  milk,  and  spread  over  the 
stone,  and  let  it  remain  twenty- 
four  hours.  Then  rub  off  and  pol- 
ish with  dry  woolen  rags. 


Pulverized  alum  and  common 
salt  put  on  a  piece  ot  cotton  into  a 
hollow  tooth  will  shut  up  its  act- 
ing so  quick  that  you  will  want  to 
thank  us  for  telling  you. 


Salt  as  a  Fertilizer. — Wil- 
lard,  of  the  well  known  nursery 
firm  at  Geneva,  N".  Y.,  informs  us 
they  have  found  very  great  advan- 
tage from  the  application  of  salt  to 
their  nursery  grounds,  as  well  as  to 
farm  crops.  Twenty  bushels  to  the 
acre  is  their  usual  quantity,  and 
they  use  about  7,000  bushels  per 
annum.  Their  facility  of  access  to 
some  of  the  salt  works  in  the  State 
gives  them  a  chance  for  full  supply 
at  low  rate,  about  twenty-five  cents 
per  bushel,  at  which  they  consider 
it  a  cheap  manure.  It  has  also 
proved  with  them  a  very  valuable 
application  to  pear  trees,  at  the 
rate,  of  about  four  handfull?  to 
each  tree,  spread  about.  It  seems 
to  give  a  vigorous  growth,  and  they 
are  very  rarely  troubled  with  blight. 
Scoring  the  truck  of  the  tree  with 
the  penknife,  from  the  ground  to 
the  forks  of  the  branches,  is  also 
practiced  with  good  success.  Where 
the  growth  is  rapid,  both  of  these 
processes  are  highly  recommen- 
ded. 


Apple  Pudding. — Pare  and 
slice  your  puddingdish  nearly  full 
of  sour  apples  ;  make  a  batter  ot 
sour  milk  and  a  teacup  of  cream, 
an  even  teaspoonfull  of  soda  ;  pour 
over  the  apples;  bake  three-quar- 
ters of  an  hour. 


Oil-cloth  should  be  brightened, 
after  washing  with  soap  and  water, 
with  skim  milk. 

Cleaning. — Topid  tea  cleans 
grained  wood. 

The   way  they  muzzle   dogs  in    i 
most,  of   the  western  towns   is  by 
placing  the  muzzle  behind  the  ear 
and  pulling  the  trigger. 

Kerosene  oil  is  the  best  furniture 
oil ;  it  cleanses,  adds  a  polish,  and 
preserves  from  the  ravages  of  in- 
sects. 
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doings  and- Intentions  on 

THE  FARM. 

Without  a  doubt  all  who  read 
our  articles  in  and  South  of  this 
latitude,  will  readily  understand 
that  we  are,  as  all  cotton  planters 
are  at  this  season,  taxed  to  the  ut- 
most capacity  gathering  cotton. 

If  we  could  we  would  at  all 
times  have  the  cotton  picked  within 
one  week  after  it  opens,  because  it 
is  cleaner  and  much  prettier,  and 
must  of  necessity  sell  for  a  better 
price. 

In  picking  cotton  we  make  it  a 
custom  to  have  it  all  picked  out  of 
the  hull  clean,  but  as  for  that  on 
the  ground  we  do  not  think  it  will 
pay  to  gather  it,  because  the  dirt 
that  sticks  to  it  will  damage  the 
sale  more  than  it  is  worth. 

We  allow  the  freedmen  to  use 
sacks,  but  we  believe  the  better 
plan,  is  to  use  the  basket  in  all  in- 
stances, except  when  the  cotton  is 
thin,  because  they  cannot  pick  any 
more  cottonwith  sack  than  with 
two  baskets,  one  to  be  a  large  and 
the  other  small.  For  instance, 
take  a  basket  and  place  it  between 
four  rows,  then  pick  two  rows  by 
the  basket,  just  as  far  as  you  can 
conveniently  throw  it  in,  and  then 
take  the  other  two  and  pick  them 
back.  Then  move  the  basket,  and 
thus  continue  to  act,  and  you  will 
pick  as  much  cotton  as  with  a  sack, 
and  the  cotton  will  be  in  better 
condition,  as  the  picker  can  see  all 
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the  leaves  that  may  fall  in  the  bas- 
ket, whereas  the  leaves  that  enter 
the  month  of  the  sack  he  cannot 
see,  consequently  these  injure  the 
appearance  of  the  cotton  much. 
Besides  this,  the  sack  is  more  or  less 
in  the  way  of  the  picker,  and  ren- 
ders it  impossible  for  him,  all  things 
considered,  to  gather  the  staple  in 
as  good  order  as  dragging  the  sack, 
it  will  at  times  become  threadbare, 
and  dirt  will  enter.  When  the  dew 
is  quite  cold  or  there  be  frost,  we 
never  enter  the  cotton  farm  until 
the  frost  is  melted  by  the  sun, 
because  there  is  nothing  to  be 
gained.  We  have  the  hands  to 
stay  in  the  house,  get  breakfast, 
and  prepare  dinner,  so  then  when 
we  go  out  the  lingers  of  the  pick 
ers  do  not  become  numbed  by  the 
frost,  and  besides  this,  we  more 
than  make  up  all  lost  time  in  the 
morning,  as  we  domot  lose  half  as 
much  time  at  dinner,  as  this  is 
taken  in  the  field  and  ate  there. 
We  also  have  one  to  carry  at  all 
hours  fresh  water,  this  pays  well. 

For  the  first  time  since  the  war, 
we  have  had  a  careful  hand  to  go 
over  the  farm  promiscously  and 
gather  cotton  from  the  most  prolific 
stalks,  for  the  purpose  of  improving 
the  quality  as  well  as  increasing  the 
quantity.  In  ante-bellum  times  we 
did  this,  and  know  from  experience 
that  none  of  the  new  varieties  were 
better  then  than  what  is  known  as 
the  old  prolific.  We  mean  by  the 
old  prolific  the  long  limb,  not  the 
short  limb  or  extra  prolific.  It 
may  seem  strange  to  some,  but  we 


say  we  believe  there  never  has  been 
any  better  cotton  for  this  latitude 
than  this  quality.  At  this 
time  we  have  different  varieties' 
and  none  will  excel  in  quantity. 
One  hand  has  been  sent  over  the 
corn  in  order,  to  gather  the  ears 
from  the  stalks,  where  there  was 
two  or  more  in  order,  that  the  next 
crop  of  corn  may  be  bettered. 

There  is  a  fine  stand  of  oats  on 
a  large  portion  of  the  oat  stubble 
that  was  sowed  in  pease.  On  this 
land  we  hope  to  gather  a  good 
crop  of  oats  the  coming  spring. 

About  the  20th  of  this  month 
we  expect  to  sow  fifteen  acres  in 
wheat.  We  shall  break  the  land, 
then  sow  six  pecks  of  red  May 
wheat  to  the  acre  and.  then  harrow 
it  in  and  roll  the  ground. 

The  hogs  on  the  farm  are  being 
well  fed,  in  order  that  all  the  flesh 
may  be  put  on  as  can  be  before  the 
cold  weather  sets  in.  Hogs  will 
take  on  more  flesh  in  the  tall  than 
in  the  winter.  In  1870  we  slaugh- 
tered a  fine  lot  of  hogs  in  Novem- 
ber, and  this  bacon  was  well  cured 
before  the  flies  of  spring  made  their 
appearance,  and  the  result  was,  we 
never  had  a  better  lot  of  bacon.  It 
would  surprise  one  who  never 
practiced  it  to  see  what  a  fine 
quantity  of  manure  there  is  under 
the  shelter  in  our  cow  lot,  all  saved 
since  we  planted  potatoes.  We 
have  the  mules  fed  but  twice  a  day, 
at  12  m.j  and  at  night.  4t  night 
they  have  all  they  can  eat ;  by  this 
means,  they  are  not  disturbed  as  is 
the  common   rule  aboul  day  break 
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;o  feed. 

We  have  fourfreedmen  repairing 
Etches,  as  we  prefer  to  have  these 
put  in  good  condition  in  order  that 
the  rains  of  winter  may  readily 
disappear.  If  ditches  arc  not  to 
be  cleaned  out  but  once  in  the  year, 
we  should  prefer  to  have  it  done  in 
,he  fall,  to  that  of  the  spring. 

Every  week  the  poultry  yard  is 
swept  up,  and  the  contents  put  into 
hogsheads  ;  from  the  poultry  we 
have  already  secured  two  large 
boffsheads  of  No.  one  home  saved 
fcaano. 

It  is  remarkable  to  the  beginner 
:o  ascertain  the  large  quantity  that 
may  be  thus  saved  by  a  little  atten- 
tion. Young  farmers,  save  even 
the  ashes  from  your  fire  places,  and 
fit  don't  pay  you  the  first  year  on 
any  crop,  we  will  give  you  the 
Farmer  gratuitously. 


LABOR. 

Will  the  negroes,  who  are  our 
chief  dependence,  improve  as  la- 
borers, is  a  question  that  is  oftimes 
put  to  us. 

Our  views  upon  this  important 
question,  may  be  found  in  volume 
1st,  pages  242,  to  that  of  245. 
but  in  order  that  we  may  be  defi- 
nitely understood,  we  say  the  negro 
will  be  less  servicable  as  a  laborer 
until  a  radical  change  takes  place 
with  him. 

In  the  first  place,the  negroes  have 
regarded  it  as  a  false  philanthmphy 
to  liberate  their  race,  and  place 
them  in  the  world  with  nothing  to 
depend  upon  but  their  own  exer- 


tion. For  instance,  the  old  and 
decrepid  and  the  many  women  with 
a  number  of  helpless  children  to  be 
emancipated  as  they  were,  was 
enough  to  teach  them  that  it  was 
irreligious  to  do  so  without  making 
some  provision  for  them. 

In  the  second  place,  when  uni- 
versal suffrage  was  bestowed  upon 
them  without  any  qualification,, 
(burglary  not  excepted)  it  has  and 
will  prove  the  worst  curse  that 
could  possibly  befall  the  race. 

They  were  promised  by  design- 
ing men,  a  mule  and  40  acres  of 
land  at  first,  and  they  firmly  be- 
lieved after  they  obtained  the  use 
of  the  ballot,  and  the  high  privilege 
to  hold  office  regardless  of  qual- 
ification in  a  moral  or  political 
sense,  all  they  had  to  do  was  to  vote 
in  a  solid  mass  as  they  have  done, 
and  eventually  the  aggrarian  idea 
would  be  established  for  their  ben- 
efit. 

This  idea  they  yet  hold  to.  To 
take  a  philanthropic  view  of  it, 
they  are  right.  They  are  to  all  in- 
terests and  purposes  growing  less 
serviceable  as  laborers  daily. 

When  first  emancipated,  they 
worked  from  the  force  of  habit^ 
and  as  ex-Gov.  Holden,  on  one  no- 
table occasion  said,  being  "naturally 
pliable,"  they  were  easily  con- 
trolled. Then  they  entertained 
the  idea  that  the  South  owed  its 
wealth  and  greatness  in  every  re- 
spect to  their  labor,  and  since  they 
were  set  free,  it  would  not  be  long 
before  they  would  own  the  most  of 
the  country,  as   their  labor  would 
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secure  it.  With  this  view  a  num- 
ber worked  faithfully  tor  a  year  or 
two,  and  to  their  surprise  they 
learned  that  it  cost  them  a  year's 
work  to  live  well  and  honest.  So 
a  large  majority  of  the  best  class 
came  to  the  conclusion  there  was 
no  necessity  of  any  further  effort, 
in  the  belief  that  they  would  ever 
be  able  to  buy  their  "old  master's" 
farm,  consequently  the  easiest  way 
to  secure  a  scanty  living,  was  sought 
out.  How  can  these  creatures  be 
made  profitable  laborers  to  them- 
selves and  employers  ?  As  we  have 
heretofore  said,  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand,  with  wholesome  and 
fixed  rules  by  the  employers  for 
their  government,  is  the  only  reme- 
dy. Plant  less  cotton  and  devote 
more  of  the  farm  to  cereals  and 
grasses;  by  this  you  will  lessen  the 
demand  for  labor,  and  by  the 
use  of  labor-saving  implements 
you  can  realize  the  equiva- 
lent of  one-fourth  the  labor  it  takes 
to  produce  the  cotton.  You  must 
learn  to  raise  an  abundance  of  corn, 
wheat,  oats,  grass,  and  stock,  and 
then  let  it  be  definitely  under- 
stood, that  every  laborer  for  wages 
or  otherwise  who  lives  on  the  farm 
shall  work  on  the  farm  all  the  year, 
and  respectfully  obey  your  instruc- 
tion, or  leave  the  farm  forthwith. 
If  any  of  your  neighbor's  hands 
should  come  to  you  for  employment, 
do  not  employ  them  until  you 
learn  whether  they  are  justifiable  in 
leaving. 

All  a  negro  has  to  do  to  leave  his 
employer  in  the   busy  season  and 


step  over  to  the  next  neighbors  and 
get  employment,  is  to  do  something 
wilfully  wrong. 

Without  hesitancy,  we  assert,  the 
white  men  are  to  blame  about  the 
demoralization  of  the  negro  as  a 
laborer. 

As  a  matter  of  justice,  the  em 
ployer  should  comply  with  his 
promises  to  the  negro  in  all  respects 
honestly,  in  which  event  if  he  was 
to  fail,  then  the  negro  would  be 
justifiable  in  leaving. 

It  is  a  lamentable  truth,  this  race 
is  retrograding,  for  instead  of  chang- 
ing from  brutality  and  vice,  to 
humanity  and  virtue,  as  all  good 
men  desired,  they  are  evidently 
growing  worse,  demonstrating  their 
entire  incapacity  for  self  govern- 
ment in  all  respects. 

While  this  is  so,  it  is  clear  to 
our  understanding  that  the  negro 
is  the  best  and  only  labor  we  shall 
have  for  many  years  to  come.  Let 
no  one  suppose  their  place  will  be 
supplied  by  immigrations,  for  new 
comers  from  Europe  will  not  settle 
or  employ  themselves  in  a  country, 
to  compete  with  such  a  race  as 
long  as  there  remains  such  a  vast 
field  of  forest  in  the  north  west. 

This  unfortunate  race  in  a  few 
years  will  decrease  to  a  great  extent 
by  death  from  faithless  habits  and 
immigration  southward,  and  event- 
ually the  great  number  will  find 
themselves  south  of  the  Rio  Grande 
where  they  will  meet  something  of 
a  kindred  race  and  climate,  more 
congenial  to  them.  It  seems  next 
to  an  impossibility  for  farmers  to 
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co-operate  in  anything  that  is  pro- 
ductive of  general  good.  Now  it" 
the  planters  in  every  township 
would  organize  by  holding  meet- 
ings, they  might  correct  the  disor- 
ganized condition  of  labor  to  a 
great  extent  by  making  reasonable 
resolves  and  adhering  to  them. 


THE    FUTURE    PRICE  OP   COT- 
TON. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  while 
the  average  of  cotton  may  be 
larger  this,  than  last  year,  still 
with  ail  the  information  we  can 
gather  relative  to  the  crop,  we  do 
not  believe  it  will  exceed  three  and 
a  half  millions  of  bales. 

It  this  be  so,  then  cotton  should 
sell  for  twenty-five  cents  per 
pound,  for  of  this  amount  one-third 
will  be  required  by  the  manufac- 
turers of  the  United  States,  leaving 
the  remainder  for  European  con- 
sumption. 

It  is  our  firm  conviction  that  the 
middle  men,  bulls  and  bears,  intend 
to  swindle  the  producer  out  of  one- 
third  of  the  cotton  that  is  sold  be- 
fore Junuary,  18T3.  What  is  to 
hinder  them  from  doing  this?  Will 
our  readers  believe  they  have  not 
the  power  to  do  this,  or  are  they 
too  honest  to  perpetrate  such  a 
fraud  ?  All  know  who  read  that 
great  scientist,  Prof.  Maury,  on 
this  subject,that  the  cotton  growers 
has  lost  annually  since  the  war 
sixty  millions  of  dollars  by  those 
who  manufacture  and  speculate  on 
it. 

Therefore  this  great  staple  is  at 
their  control,  and  will  ever  remain 


with  them  to  make  known  that 
which  is  the  most  unreasonable  ot 
all  things,  how  much  cotton  the 
South  produces  annually,  and  then 
price  so  as  to  put  the  largest  per  cent 
of  the  profit  above  the  cost  of  cul- 
tivation in  their  dishonest  pock- 
ets. 

Doubtless  all  must  know  that  as 
long  as  the  purchasers  are  allowed 
thfi  high  privilege  of  informing 
the  producers  what  amount  they 
raise,  they  will  manage  the  statis- 
tics in  such  a  manner  as  to  place 
the  price  at  least  one  year  with 
another  at  one  third  below  the  ac- 
tual  cost.  There  is  but  one  remedy 
and  that  is  to  have  the  statsitics 
taken  by  the  Legislature  of  each 
State.  By  this  means  these  high 
bred  rascals  will  be  brought  to  taw. 
Ir  is  an  easy  matter  to  have  this 
done  at  a  cost  of  five  cents  per  bale 
to  be  paid  by  the  producer.  It  is 
to  he  desired  that  the  honorable 
Legislature  of  N.  C,  at  its  next 
session,  will  pass  some  bill  by  which 
the  wind  will  be  taken  out  of  the 
sales  of  those  who  have  figured  by 
such  a  rule  as  to  aggrandize  them- 
selves at  the  expense  of  the  labor- 
ing men  south. 

Let  one  State  lead  off,  and  de- 
pend upon  it,  the  remaining  States 
will  follow.  The  yankees  deserve 
a  great  deal  of  credit  in  not  taking 
anymore  than  the}T  have.  You 
may  depend  upon  it  as  a  fact  that 
they  would  have  never  allowed  the 
Southern  States  to  have  done  by 
them  in  this  particular  as  they  have 
done  by  the  Southerners. 
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WHEAT. 

Every  planter  should  prepare,  if 
he  has  not  already  done  so,  a  suffi- 
ciency of  land  to  produce  a  plenty  of 
flour  for  every  mouth  on  his  farm, 
as  well  as  his  Doctor,  Merchant, 
Mechanics  and  some  for  charitable 
purposes.  To  make  a  good  crop  of 
wheat  seeded  in  this  month,  all 
that  is  required  to  be  done  is  to 
break  the  land  at  first  as  well  m  if 
to  be  planted  in -corn,  then  sow  fifty 
bushels  of  cotton  seed,  to  the  acre, 
or  if  you  have  no  seed  apply  200 
to  300  lbs.  of  some  good  superphos- 
phate, then  sow  6  pecks  of  wheat 
to  each  acre  and  harrow  all  in  to- 
gether. 

Some  will  say,  this  will  not  put 
the  cotton  seed  and  guano  deep 
enough  in  the  ground.  This  is  a 
mistake  ;  near  the  surface  is  the 
place  to  put  it,  not  only  on  wheat, 
but  all  crops  except  root  crops. 

In  the  Eastern  or  cotton  belt, 
the  earlier  varieties  of  wheat  should 
be  seeded,  as  it  will  come  off  soon- 
er and  would  not  be  as  much  sub- 
jected to  rust. 

Any  cotton  planter  may  produce 
a  fine  crop  on  any  uplands  that  will 
produce  one  thousand  pounds  of 
seed  cotton  per  acre,  without  any- 
thing as  a  manure,  provided  he 
will  prepare  and  seed  well  at  the 
proper  time.  In  1864  and  65,  we 
raised  heavy  crops  of  wheat  of 
good  quality.  In  1864  on  twenty 
nine  acres  we  saved  557  bushels, 
weighing  QQ-h  without  any  lertil- 
izer. 

We  sowed    the   red  Ma}'  wheat. 


Maj.  Zenos  Grier,  of  Mecklenburj 
county,  sent  the  seed  to  us  and  re 
commended  it  as  the  best  qualit; 
of  wheat  for  our  section  under  al 
seasons.  We  have  not  seeded  an; 
wheat  since  1865,  but  it  is  our  in 
tention  to  raise  our  flour  in  th. 
future. 


PROF.  KERR  ABROAD. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  w 
place  the  following  interesting 
speech  of  Prof.  Kerr  in  our  Editori 
al.  This  manly  speech  was  deliverer 
before  the  Farmers'  Club  in  the  cit} 
of  New  York,on  the  16th  of  Septem 
ber.  Such  an  address  as  this  will 
have  the  effect  to  do  more  to  induce 
the  intelligent  T  ankee  and  foreignei 
to  immigrate,  and  thereby  assist  in 
developing  the  latent  resources  oi 
the  State,  than  all  the  politicai 
speeches  that  a  Yanceand  Ransom 
could  make  between  this  and  tht 
election  in  November.  This  we 
copy  from  the  Tribune  : 

The  only  matter  of  consequence 
at  the  Ser)t.  16  meeting  of  the 
Farmers'  Club  was  the  address  oi 
Prof.  W.  C.  Kerr,  of  Raleigh,  Nj 
C.  This  intelligent  gentleman  is 
an  easy  and  entertaining  talker,  has 
the  interest  of  his  State  at  heail 
and,  owing  to  his  official  connec- 
tion with  her  geological  survey,  has 
had  peculiar  facilities  for  becom- 
ing familiar  with  her  charms  and 
resources,  and  of  these  he  cherish- 
es no  uncertain  or  uncomplimenta- 
ry opinion.  He  instituted  in  his 
remarks  a  comparison  between 
North  Carolina  and  the  great  North 
West,  a  com  so  of  treatment  natu- 
rally suggested  by  the  fact  that  all 
immigration  tends  westward,  and 
that  he   himself  had  just  returned 
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from  an  extended  tour  through  the 
representative  State  of  Iowa.  Start- 
ing from  Dubuque,  whither  he  went 
to  meet  the  Scientific  Congress,  he 
rode  for  600  miles  over  the  prairie 
sea  te  Sioux  city,  and  was  told  that 
he  might  have  gone  straight  ahead 
400  miles  further  without  leaving 
the  same  impressive  but  monotonous 
scene.  He  went  in  other  directions 
also,  and  returned  with  a  pretty 
definite  knowledge  of  Iowa,  what 
she  is,  and  what  she  isn't.  It  were 
vain  to  deny  that,  in  common  with 
the  West  generally,  she  has  a 
wonderful  soil.  He  never  saw  such. 
an  almost  endless  reach  of  unctu- 
ous land.  The  prairie  grass  waves 
over  immense  surfaces  that  stretch 
in  every  direction  to  the  sky  line. 
The  soil  is  deep  and  rich.  Tickle 
it  with  a  hoe,  and  it  laughs  with  a 
harvest.  North  Carolina  boasts  of 
nothing  so  impressive  in  breadth  of 
view  or  apparent  fertility.  Never- 
theless, Prof.  K.  goes  back  to  her 
more  than  heretofoie  satisfied  with 
the  home  he  has  chosen.  Iowa 
possesses  soil  of  great  fertility,  but 
what  has  she  besides  ?  A  climate, 
the  rigors  of  which  limit  her  agri- 
cultural  possibilities,  and  narrow 
the  farmer  down  to  two  or  three 
crops.  Winter  wheat  will  not 
grow — the  winters  are  too  severe 
for  it  ;  fruit  might  almost  be  called 
a  failure.  Pears,  selling  in  Dubu- 
que at  ten  cents  each,  were  brought 
all  the  way  from  California.  A  few 
varieties  of  apples  are  said  to  grow 
in  the  State,  but  not  readily.  So 
the  husbandman  must  depend 
chiefly  on  spring  wheat  and  corn. 
He  must  grow  these,  no  matter 
what  the  price,  and  sacrifice  half 
the  crop  to  pay  the  cost  of  mar- 
keting the  other  half.  Another 
drawback,  great  drawback,  on  the 
prairies  is  the  absence  of  forests. 
Lumber   is  carried    to   Iowa  from 


long  distances,  even  so  far  as  Chica- 
go, and  sells  for  $30  a  thousand, 
and  is  poor  at  that.  Per  contra, 
North  Carolina  has  immense  quan- 
tities of  woodland,  heavily  tim- 
bered with  all  the  most  valuable 
trees.  Farmers  sometimes  fence 
with  black  walnut.  x\gain,  North 
Carolina  has  a  soil  capable  of  being 
made  highly  fertile,  and  when  im- 
proved, is  more  permanent,  owing 
to  underlying  clay,  than  the  drift 
soil  of  the  prairies.  And  North 
Carolina  has  fertilizing  means  near 
at  hand.  The  entire  sand-hill  coun- 
try is  underlaid  with  marl — an  ac- 
cumulation of  marine  debris,  50 
per  cent,  of  which  a  calcareous 
matter,  and  which  crops  out  all 
along  the  banks  of  the  navigable 
rivers,  and  is  free  by  the  hundred 
tuns  to  whosoever  will  back  up  a 
boat  and  rake  it  down.  Prof.  K. 
had  taken  notes  of  the  effects  of 
its  use,  and  found  land  marled  25 
or  30  years  ago  producing  at  the 
end  of  that  time  even  better  crops 
than  when  the  application  was  first 
made.  This  he  would  set  over 
against  the  natural  richness  of 
Western  lands,  and  claim  a  balance 
in  his  favor.  As  for  crops,  North 
Carolina  has  all  crops  for  her  own. 
Her  wheat  is  better  than  Iowa's  ; 
her  corn  is  tall  corn.  One  solid 
field  of  900  acres  in  Hyde  county  in 
one  season  produced  50,000  bushels, 
which  sold  at  notless  than  $1  a  bush- 
el. Iowa  often  sells  corn  at  15  cents, 
and  not  infrequently  finds  more 
profit  in  using  it  for  fuel.  Other 
cereals  thrive  in  North  Carolina, 
and,  when  grown,  there  are  natu- 
ral facilities  for  marketing,  and  her 
farmers  are  not  obliged  to  submit 
to  the  extortions  of  railway  rings, 
as  the  Western  farmers  are,  nor  to 
dictatorial  monopolies.  She  has 
rivers  navigable  for  a  hundred 
miles,   some    of  them    for  an  even 
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greater  distance.  For  cattle  raising 
she    has   conspicuous    advantages. 
When  fatted  the  stock  can  be  driven 
ofi'  on  hoof  to  market.     The  State 
ought   to   be   the   paradise   of  the 
wool-grower  and  of  the  man  who 
would  find  money  in  mutton.     She 
is   inferior    to  no  State  in  capacity 
to  produce  fruits   of  all  kinds  --ap- 
ples of  Various  appellations,   ditto 
of   grapes.     Central    North    Caro- 
lina  is  destined    to  become  one  of 
the   greatest  grape-crowing   conn- 
tries  in  the   world,  and  the  Scup- 
pernong,  scouted  in    the    Farmers1 
Club,   will  yet  make  fortunes   for 
those    who    give   attention    to   its 
culture.      As   for   peaches,    North 
Carolina    is   already    coming   into 
competition  with   Delaware,  and  is 
ahead  of  Jersey  by  three  weeks  at 
least.     Distant  only  30  to  36  hours 
from    New   York,  trucking   is  get- 
ting to    be    a   great  resource.     See 
what  the  census  says   about  her  to- 
bacco   and     her    cotton.       Omsnlt 
authorities   regarding  her  mineral 
resources,    and    you   find    she    has 
iron  ores  of  all  kinds.     Her  cotton 
manufacturers    are  all   making  for- 
tunes,   and    she    lias   thousands  of 
water  power  still  unused.     Owing 
to  the  cheap   and  easy  transporta- 
tion afforded  by  her  rivers,  railroad 
facilities   are  not  great,    but    they 
are    improving.       As     to    climate, 
there    are   none   like    hers — none. 
Her  summer  isothermal  is  75  only, 
and  winter,  45.     Iowa's   annual  is- 
othermal is  45,  and   her  winter,  at 
Dubuque,  23^.     With    these   facts 
in    view,  it  is  easy   to   understand 
how  contracted  are  the  powers  of 
the  farmer  in   Iowa.     While  he  is 
weather-b<>und,  his  North  Carolina 
brother  can  put  his  soil  under  con- 
tribution  for  a   second  crop.     The 
tillage  is  very  primitive,  and  North 
Carolina  agriculture   suffers  and  is 
kept  under  and  brought  into  disre- 


pute for  lack  of  better  systems. 
These  will  come  with  the  advent  of 
the  Northern  farmer  For  him  a 
cordial  welcome  waits,  and  cheap 
land. 

Chairman  Ely  gave  Prof.  K.  the 
liberty  of  the  session,  and  he  was; 
listened  to  with  close  attention  for 
more  than  an  hour.  Representa- 
tives of  other  States  have  had  the 
ear  of  the  Club  from  time  to  time, 
and  made  similar  pleas. 


WINTER  IS  COMING. 
As  a  matter  of  course,  each  and 
every  person  feels  the  necessity  of 
providing  fuel  for  their  household. 
In  towns  and  cities,  there  are  a 
large  number  who  have  not  the 
means  to  procure  a  supply  of  fuel, 
but  the  planter  commits  a  great  err 
or  who  does  not  lay  up  a  good  suppty 
in  due  time  to  last  him  the  entire 
season.  We  have  oftimes  thought 
some  people  never  thought  of  com- 
fort or  economy,  as  regards  having 
a  supply  of  dry  fuel.  There  is 
much  to  be  saved  in  this,  by  having 
such  fuel  as  will  hasten  your  meals, 
and  washwoman  as  well  as  a  quick 
fire  for  the  children  in  the  morn- 
ins:. 


The  State  Fair  held  in  the  City 
of  Raleigh,  commencing  on  the 
loth  of  October  and  ending  the 
18th,  was  a  fair  success.  The  ex- 
hibition was  not  so  large  as  it  was 
hoped  it  would  be.  A  lively  inter 
est  was  manifested  in  the  meetings 
of  the  Society,  and  it  is  quite  cer 
tain  new  grounds  will  be  obtained 
and  new  buildings  erected  before 
another  year. 
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TFor  the  Reconstructed  Farmer. 

Meeting-  of  the  Goodwyn  Agricul- 
tural Club. 

The  Club  met  at  the  residence  ot 
Vtaj.  N.  A.  Gregory,  the  last  Sat 
irday  in  September,  with  the  Pres- 
dent  in  chair.  The  President  read 
he  following  upon  the  subject  of 
oup :  l 

"Cuisine  being  within  the  range 
)f  the  subject  set  apart  for  the  dis- 
iission  of  the  day,  I  would  call  att- 
ention to  tlic  absence  of  soup  from 
he  daily  or  common  use  on  the 
ables  of  every  rural  family  in  the 
South,  and  its  entire  absence  from 
he  tables  of  the  great  majority,  as 
worthy  of  comment — as  worthy  of 
omment  from  other  considerations 
ban  cheapness  of  living.  In  the 
irst  place,  on  the  authority  of  em- 
pent  physiologists,  drink  incorpo- 
,te  with  flesh  or  vegetables,  is  more 
utritious  (ban  cither  taken  sever- 
ity. And  in  the  second  place,  its 
xhileratimr    effect   on   the  system 


romoting  good   humor   is  felt  and 


raisins      the 


spirits 


and 


recognized  by  every  one  after  par- 
taking of  it ;  so  that  as  a  source  of 
human  happiness,  apart  from  con- 
siderations ot  practical  economy,  it 
is  to  be  commended.  "Like  wine  it 
makes  glad  the  heart  of  man,  but 
unlike  wine,  tis  the  cup  that. cheers 
but  not  inebriates.''  Put  it  should 
be  taken  hot  and  well  spiced.  See- 
ing that  it  is  in  so  universal  use 
elsewhere,  in  all  other  regions  of 
the  civilized  world,  we  naturallv 
seek  for  a  common  cause  of  its 
nonuse  by  us.  This  cause,  is  doubt- 
less to  be  found  mainly  in  the  hith- 
erto plentiful  and  convenient  sup- 
ply of  the  'hog  and  dumpling'' of 
the  South,  snperceeding  in  a  meas- 
ure the  occasion  of  other  provand. 
Put  it  is  also  in  part,  duo  to  the 
concentration  of  the  labor  and  at- 
tention of  the  plantation  on  its 
staple  or  monied  crop,  leaving  so 
many  matters  of  household  concern, 
which  otherwise  would  have  been 
deemed  worthy  of  attention,  unre- 
garded and  tor  the  most,  part  un- 
thought  of.  It  is  due  to  the  South- 
ern planter  to  say  that  this  hitherto 
exclusive  absorption  in  his  tobacco- 
or  cotton  crop  was   not  the  promp- 
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tings  of  avarice  ;  tor  he  was  ever 
considered  the  most  fortunate  of  his 
class,  whose  expenditures  did  not 
exceed  his  income,  but  from  the 
necessity  which  ever  pressed  him  to 
meet  the  expenses  of  his  establish- 
ment, increased  as  they  were  by  the 
costliness  of  the  style  of  lite  to 
which  he  was  enslaved  by  the  de- 
mands of  custom  or  fashion.  The 
occasion  for  this  expensive  course 
of  living,  the  attendant  of  slavery 
wherever  it  has  existed,  having 
passed  away,  as  is  to  be  hoped, 
with  the  institution  itself,  and  the 
rearing  of  pork,  except  in  limited 
qualities  on  account  «.f  its  liability 
to  be  stolen  by  idle,  thieving. freed- 
men,  being  numbered  with  the 
things  that  were,  we  shall  hereafter 
be  left  the  time  and  inducements 
to  make  many  cheap  palatable  and 
wholesome  additions  to  our  Cui- 
sine, as  also  to  the  present  store  of 
other  comforts,  among  which  soup 
in  its  various  forms  in  which  it  can 
be  manipulated,  should  be,  and 
donbtles-  will  be,  prominent. 

The  members  regularly  appoin- 
ted upon  the  subject  of ''Domestic 
Economy"  not  being  informed. were 
unprepared." 

Mr.  W.  Lewis  then  introduced 
the  subject  of  level  cultivation. 
He  considered  plowing  done  with 
the  idea  of  ridging  land,  as  only  so 
mnch  injury  to  the  crop.  We 
must  take  nature  as  our  guide. 
Our  plowing  must  be  deep  and 
thorough,  but  the  cultivation  level. 
The  soil  must  be  turned  but  once. 
TJee  the  spear  or  some  shallow 
going  shovel  plow.  The  history  of 
all  successful  corn  cultivation  may 
be  written  in  that.  Under  the 
ridge  system  all  the  soil  is  found 
heaped  around  the  stalk,  and  the 
roots  runing  out  seeking  food  are 
disappointed  and  circumscribed  and 
conseoucntlv  dwarfed.    Hilling  and 


bedding  and  hillside  ditches 
could  not  approve,  because  it  v 
going  away  from  what  was  ra 
natural,  reasonable  and  approve 
Where  the  water  falls  let  it  diffi 
itself  and  seek  the  natural  deebvi 
Many  of  you  have  doubtless  notic 
the  disappearance  of  Spanish  c 
ill  our  forest.  It  is  a  sure  indt 
tion  of  poor  land,  but  we  see 
now  being  gradually  replaced 
other  growths,  showing  that  nati 
is  improving  with  her  mode  of  c 
tivation  and  manuring  and  1 
nearer  we  succeed  in  approachi 
her  manuring,  her  cultivation  a 
her  disposition  of  surplus  wa 
fall,  the  nearer  we  will  be  to  succi 
in  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Mai  tin  asked  for  an  exam] 
|  in  the  tobacco  crop. 

Mr.  Lewis  said  he  fi^st  bro 
deep  wirh  a  three  horse  plow,  tl 
I'll n  a  heavy  drag  and  Uiurougl 
pulveriz  d,  opened  drill  apart,  \ 
the  manme  in,  then  threw  u| 
rid2'e  with  two  furrows  upon  t. 
drill,  then  with  hoes  made  a  ch 
and  a  pat  every  twenty  inches,  a 
at  each  working  thereafter  wl 
was  left  was   pulled  down. 

Mr,  Gregory  said  he  hardly  c] 
sidered  this  a  debatable  questi 
though  it  was  practiced  just  h< 
to  such  a  limited  extent.  He  c 
not  know  of  one  from  which  i 
farmers  at  large  could  derive  m< 
light  and  more  benefit.  He  In 
estly  believed  that  in  the  cc 
crop,  especially,  one  yea;'  wl 
another,  at  least  a  fourth  of  t 
real  capacity  of  the  soil  was  d 
troved  under  this  ridge  mode, 
cultivation,  plowing  first  on  d 
sida,  then  the  other,  regardless 
every  other  consideration  of  t 
plant,  save  that  of  wrapping 
the  grass  around  it. 

Mr.  Horner  thought  there  wj 
some  difficulties  in    the  way  wl 
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r.  Lewis  had  not  cleared  up  ;  his 

icommendations  were  most  too 
veeping,  a  level  cultivation  for 
heat  and  oats  he  believed  was 
inerally  conceded,  1  > •  i t  to  apply 
lis  mode  ti>  tobacco,  corn,  pota 
refe  and  every  * » 1 1 1  < * i*  crop,he  thought 
sis  going  too  far. 

He  did  not  think  he  conld  be 
istained  in  his  appeal  to  nature. 
k  nature  caused  all  these  gullies 
3  was  seeking  to  avoid. 
He  had  noticed  that  it  was  nec- 
isary  to  sustain  and  keep  alive 
d  trees,  to  pull  dirt  up  around 
leni.  Unless  the  eorn  has  a  hill 
ic  winds  will  certainly  upset  it, 
id  it  is  almost  impossible  to  kill 
rass  without  turning  it  under. 
Mr.  W.  Lewis  said  that  no  man 
»rer  saw  a  gully  in  a  forest.  Na- 
ire  provides  without  gullies  for 
le  water  to  escape.  It  is  first 
sntly  diffused  and  then  carried  to 
>me  grade  or  declivity.  He 
Bought  every  idea  from  Mr.  Hor- 
er's  view  of  the  question  tended 
>  a  gull}',  and  could  assure  him 
lat  for  one  stalk  on  a  level  ten 
'ould  full  on  the  bed.  When  the 
i'fn  commenced  to  tassel  trace 
jots,  put  out  and  keeping  the  soil 
]  the  proper  place,  they  would 
m  out,  get  strong  and  hold  the 
phi  st>  fast  that  the  stalk  would 
reak  before  it  would  blow  down. 
Ireak  deep  and  retain  the  moisture, 
ultivate  shallow  and  you  can't 
•ell  make  a  gully  on  a  level,  and 
esides  being  able  to  cultivate 
bout  three  times  as  much  as  under 
ie  old  system.  Mr.  T.  C.  Cooper, 
ave  an  instance  of  fine  success 
hick  a  neighbor  of  his  had  had 
<perimenting  with  level  eultiva- 
on 

Mr.  Robert  J.  Hicks  thought  it 
ie  proper  mode  for  cotton  ;  even 
ore  land  is  ruined  from  improper 
Brning  of  rows   than    almost   anv 


other  cause.  lie  had  seen  two 
crops  at  least  the  past  season,  he 
thought, almost  entirely  ruined  from 
ridging  done  by  what  they  call  the 
best  plowing  men  who  can  lap  the 
dirt  the  best  and  highest. 

Mr.  A.  II.  Williams  gave  an  in- 
stance under  observation  of  field* 
joining  where  corn  under  level  cul- 
tivation stood  both  drouth  and 
storm  much  better  than  ridged. 
Mr.  Martin  bore  further  testimony 
from  his  own  experience  of  the  su- 
periority of  level  over  ridged  culti- 
vation. 

Mr.  W.  Lewis  remarked  that 
under  the  deep  plowing  and  level 
cultivation  system  the  seeds  were 
all  kept  buried  ;  he  believed  not  a 
great  many  farmers  knew  how  long 
seeds  were  kept,  and  with  a  great 
many  seeds  what  a  shallow  coating 
of  earth  was  necessary  to  keep  them 
under.  He  gave  an  instance  where 
clover  seed  had  been  kept  for  years 
and  years  under  the  ground  by  deep 
plowing. 

Mr.  Davis  said  that  he  had  land 
that  it  would  bo  impossible  to  cul- 
tivate level.  It  required  furrows 
and  the  deepest  kind  to  keep  it 
drained  in  order  to  make  a  crop. 
It  must  be  plowed  so  that  every 
furrow  can  bear  off  its  own  amount 
of  water.  Ditching  seemed  to  do 
no  good,  water  would  stand  in  a 
few  inches  of  the  ridge  and  never 
run  or  seem  to  be  absorbed  by  it. 

Mr.    Gregory   thought  that  that 
land  simply  needed    deep    plowing 
and  subsoiling,  and    it   was  just  as 
fusceptible  of  level   cultivation   as 
any.     Throw  the  basin  as  deep  be- 
low as  possible,frequent  stirring  and 
allow  the   water  to    be  quickly  ab- 
i  sorbed,  and  not  to  farm  by  the  sun's 
j  baking  a  crust  so  hard  and  so  thick 
i  that  a  root  or    nothing  else    could 
I  enter. 
I      After  the  discussion  it  was  found 
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that  the   Club  was    almost    nnani-    c-        Id  \\      •    rot  I  e  to    him.    St. 
mously    in    favor  of  level    eukiva-    t:  i    ;  livings   both  of    ca  i 

tion.  '  '  -'';     t      will       sl     well     as    nbi 

Upon    ■      '  '.Mi:  fl.  Jl        "     to  do 

fcheOlnl  '•  hing  ot  that  imp 

house  the  In  t  Satnrd       :'    '*•■'•  ■'  five    ■    rangement,  in   every    hi 

Natii'l  A.  (iri:(";orv.  Sjac'y.         hold,  the  overy-day  supply  of  1 

— . ^ — „.„ — _ . „ —    and      f    raiment,   fortunate,     n 

viv»  .     a  than   fortunate,   may  that  man 

„      ^U.$CCllanrOU.$.  gard    himself,  where  spirits  fa 

nut.    when    lie   feels  the    import 

AN  ADDRESS  tr.ntn     '";,;:r    pw*9liig     home    u 

r^         ^         .     ,    ,,,         .  .  ,.    --him  as  a  father,  that   the  respo 

^f  ro5^i^i(Mfete:  i-h!e  dnty   devolves  upon. Mm,  to 
ereahj  Mr.  l/wmu»   i  .  Urn ■*■<*.  .  riv„  n;eans  :1],(,   gd     t     lmg< 

a£  ifr/tfaa     cv/ifw^i^   ^.wisest,  and  safest   he  mav'be  abl 

#>£*?*«  ?'f«    lar   RxV^AVr\  conceive,  in  order  to  carry. out  i 
4utatro/  A**tnu,<tup  ui    fc/j/.n,  |  twrfnl|y;  the  t  eTldsot  ed| 

«m  JSAd   «'«w"^   r^    //„•    300    ^!tion,  the  usefulness    and  happii 

ta^>,  18/2.  !    f  those  committed  to  his  care, 

Mr.  President-: — Ln   consenting         Beginning  with, the  fireside,  1 

to    submit  on    this    ove.a.-iou,   Mime    eiten  in  its  discipline  fare  we- a^ 

thoughts    mi     practical    education;,    rents  at  a    loss*  to  know,  and  soi 

with    the    propriety    u!   eounepting    times  at  a  very  great   loss  to  kn 

industrial  school.-   vvitli  agricultural  |  how  inucli  t«i  restrain    and  how 

associations,  together  wiili   the  ad    i  to  indulge  and  encourage  '.  whei 

vantages  presented  by   our  climate  |  irrant  and    whin    to   refuse?     A 

and  soil  for  instituting  h  -\:-i»m  of   after  naving .  xpi  rued  allot' thou 

diversified       husbandry    -although    and    anxietv.  i»f  wnieh  the   hnn 

reminded  that  me  subject    wmy  be    mi-ud  is  capalile,  how  freqnentfl 

but  imperfect !y     |i,esviit.fd,   \ntt,  i     patents  arc     we  compelled   at 

am  persuaded  ili.o  sou  will  inii  tail    to  acknowledge  howlittle  we kil 

to    discuvi  i,   in    hlmf   may    U-   pro- f  rei'iienihering.  ':  i?  said, ''  that a 

posed     foi     \uiii     ooii&idera.f i«.!c.    a    are  made  up  ot  tnumenffi,<fountl 

commendable    .-- . ■  1 1  it    a,    least,  in  a  j  of  droi    .  . u    I    human  character 

movemeiit  in  the  right  direction.         little  words  and    actions,"  not: 

While  the    w.oik     oj    education,    getting  that  !k  t  ween  the  two  si 

beginning  with  the  cradle,  and  ex-    words,  \\  s  and       .  what  dittere 

tending  to  the  years  of  man's  ma- j  in    meaning,   and    how   distinct 

turity,  has  claimed  the  attention  of  i  effect,  though    often  carelessly 

the  wise  and    virtuous   in  uiviljzed    tered    by   I  n    authority,  l 

centuries,  in  every  age  of  the  world,    king    soxieim  is     impressions  i 

yet    to-day,    in    our   -nui    country,  j  good     r  for   evil.  ;>  lasting  as  1 

with   present   surroundings,  i\>„. the        And  with    In-  '  ■  ripture  posful 

niac  of  thought,  who  find*  hiutself    before'  us,   "     '   u    up  a  child  mi 

standing  at    the  iiead   ol   a  family,  |  way  he    simnhl    -  •/'  coupled   \i 

giving   type    and   character  to    ids    the   assur;  ii   when    lie  is 

children  in  ail  thai  lie  say-,  ami  all    he    will    not  I     i    in    it. 

that    he   does,  in    everyday  life,    it    how  \\  w,  ■       ■    ttinatc.  as  to  be« 

would  be  mure    than    remarkable.  I  to  lie  down  ai  :     dit*.  after  the  utl 
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my  a  single  day,  with  the  com- 
■ble  consciousness  thai  nothing 
pi  ■  apl  has  boon  negki  ed  or 
pteJ,  nothing  cample,  noth 

of    words,  notl»ii  g    ut'    action. 

on  the  contrary,  how  tunny, 
you i  Until    le  S|      :.-... 

fed  to seek  n  .  ._  i  I 

pin    the  refu-ction,    Liu  remem- 
sth  thai    kVi   are  iJ  Uol . 
',!,  as  man-)   peoph   an   di  sposed 
>a.  s  ov houl  much  1  bought, 

early    training   of    the    infant 
,d,  arid  some  perhaps  to  classify 
gestions    looking  in  that   direc- 
ij  among  the  vagaries  of  siinihty, 
1  state  and   commonplace,  and 
:er  suited    in  their  view    to  the 
iirements  of  the   nursery   than 
he   cultivated   tastes  of  a  grave 
smbly    of     intelligent    hearers. 
;  in  the  language  of  a  very   dis- 
feaished   man   on    an    important  ! 
rision,  "Much,  very  much,  either  i 
permanent  good  or   ill,  in   the 
:  oi  every    individual,  has   been  ; 
id  to  follow,  almost  necessarily,  j 
n  the  habits  funned,  the  propen- 
3s   cherished  or   restrained,  and 
rules  of  conduct  adopted  at  a 
y  early  period  of  life.   We  might,  i 
haps,*'    said  he,  v'be  tempted  to  i 
ret   that    such    important    and 
n    awful  consequences    should  ' 
ow,  on    the   doings  of    an   age,  I 
3ii  the  unworn    seines  are   alive! 
very   impression,  and   the  keen  i 
etite   greedy  for  everv    enjoy— 
lit. 
When  the  imagination    is  wild,  \ 

judgment  feeble  and  heedless, 
tbling  impulse,  has  scarcely 
ned  to  think. 

Look  through  the  world  and  the 
t  observers  cannot  fail  to  dis- 
er  talents  abused,  opportunities 
andered,  and  men  ruined,  be- 
3e  of  early  folly,  misbehavior  or 
guiltlessness.       And    let    those 

have  passed    through  life's  or- 


deal with    satety    and    honor^  look 

hack  on  i heir  i  rials,  and  l \\vy  will 
acknowledge  how  much  they  owe 
to  \  cry  i  •  i  h  im  pre  «sions,  and  to 
habits  emit ractei i  almosl  wit honl  a 
.  inse  of  th<  ir  use,  or  a  t'<  u  esight  of 
thei  i"  consi  qnenoes. 

With,  sncii  aul hority  as  this  at 
command,  ir:  us  insist  that  the 
work  of  education  begin,  with  in- 
cipient men  an  i  women,  (the  fn 
Uire  hope  of  every  country,)  in  the 
very  day  break  of  life.  And  if  it 
be  a  matter  of  importance  to  begin 
the  work  of  education  at  an  early 
period  of  life,  how  important  to 
begin  it  at  the  right  place  and  in 
the  right  way.  And  as  the  human 
heart  is  said  to  be  "deceitful  above 
all  things,  and  desperately  wicked, " 
the  world,  doubtless,  would  be 
wiser  and  better,  ii  in  every  house- 
hold this  teaching  were  to  begin  at 
the  knee  of  the  mother,  as  soon  as 
the  infant  tongue  can  utter  the  in- 
imitable words,  ',Our  Father  who 
art  in  Heaven." 

For  here  many  shining  lights, 
in  the  various  associations  in  life, 
(both  of  usefulness  and  happiness) 
have  been  thrown  out  upon  the 
world,  the  secret  of  whose  success, 
is  traceable  directly  to  the  gentle 
hand  of  s»>me  tender,  but  sensible 
mother,  laying  the  ground  work 
prayerfully  around  the  family 
hearth  stone  ■'.  In  any  work  in 
which  we  may  engage  in  this  life, 
there  is  nothing  coin  parable  to  the 
laving  of  a  good  foundation,  with 
an  early  start.  For  no  superstr ac- 
tion, however  strongly  and  com- 
pactly fitted  together,  elegantly 
arranged  and  beautifully  finished, 
without  a  sure  foundation  to  rest 
upon,  can  be  relied  upon,  to  stand 
up  against  the  fury  of  the  elements, 
and  all  that  education  and  fortune 
and  friends  can  do  for  him,  who  is 
wanting   in   firmness    to  resist  the 
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seductions  to  truth  and  honesty,  all 
.such  advantages  will  prove  unavai!-  j 
ins:,  may  prove   but  a  curse.      For  i 
educated  depravity  is  but  a  mighty  \ 
engine  of  mischief  in    any   depart- 
ment in  human   life.      While   with 
integrity  of  purpose  exemplified  in 
the  life  and  conduct  of  the  humb- 
lest individual  as  well  as  the    most 
highlyjcfavored,  it  is  in  the  hearts 
of  the    children   of  men,  this  wide 
world  over,  to  tie  to  such,  despite 
the    smiles    or   frowns  of    fortune. 
And  of  the   truth   of  this   position, 
our  own   country  has  been   abund- 
antly  and  happily  fruitful  in  exam- 
ple.    With  perhaps  the   exception 
of  the  example  of  the  father  of  his 
country,  no    age    nor   country    has 
had  the  honor  of  presenting,  to  the 
world,  the  history  of  any  man.  more 
prominent  in  devotion  to   the   love 
of    truth,    and    practice   of    virtue, 
beautifully-     blended     with     other 
graces  of  head  and  heart,  than  has 
perhaps  the    present  age,    and  our 
country,  in  the  person  of  the  buried 
Hero  of  the    lost    cause.     In    sun- 
shine, or  in  storm,  in  prosperity,  or 
in  adversity,  the  world,  both  friends 
and  foes,  acknowledge  here  a   man, 
unawed  by  trials,  however   menac- 
ing, unmoved  by  promises  however 
flattering^  a  man.   in  gentleness  of 
spirit,    the    humble    christian,     in 
boldness     of    daring     the    gallant 
Hero,  a  man  filling  up  grandly,  in 
lite  and   conduct,  the  full    measure 
of  that  sublime  model  given    us  of 
Heaven,  a   man    that    sweareth    to 
his    own    hurt,    and  changeth    not, 
and  but  a  man  for  all  that,  and  we 
are  allowed  to  imitate  his  virtues. 
Now  if  the   standard  of  respon 
sibility,  of  parental     responsibility 
adverted  to,  in    these  premises,  be 
not  overstrained,    and  it    be    really 
true     that     it    is   the   business    of 
man    to    undertake     to    take    care 
of  himself,     \vonld     it  not  be    sen- 


sible for  parents  everywhere  to 
make  every  laudable  effort  withii 
their  reach,  to  have  developed  ii 
the  person  of  their  children  th 
physical  as  well  as  the  mora!  am 
intellectual  man.  The  hands,  Ch 
head,  the  heart,  are  all  given  for 
purpose,  and  need  to  be  trained  i 
some  sort,  in  order  to  meet  th 
ends  of  their  creation.  It  is  saic 
the  eye  cannot  say  to  the  hand, 
have  no  need  of  thee,  nor  agaixj 
the  head  to  the  feet.  I  have  !■ 
need  of  you,  and  no  reason  seem 
to  present  itself  to  the  human  m 
derstanding  why  each  should  not  r< 
ceive  in  turn  its  own  appropriat 
training,  in  order  to  the  better  d( 
velopment  and  performance  of  it 
functions.  It  would  be  just  a 
reasonable  to  expect  a  bountifa 
harvest  of  the  fruits  of  earth,  froi: 
the  wild  unbroken  forest,  wh.er 
the  axe  cf  the  husbandman,  r.c 
the  plow,  nor  the  hoe  had  been,  ;i 


to  look  f< 


>r  anything  o 


f  excellence 


in   him.     whose  affections,  musel 
and  brain  had  been  allowed  toslecj 
i  unpraeticed  and  uncultivated. 

Not     much,     more,     perhaps,   i 

I  moral  science,    or  the     arts,   tha 

I  from   him,  who  lives  to-day    in   hi 

-  savage  rudeness  upon  the  roots  an 

reptiles  of  his  native  gnngles. 

We  repeat  then,  if  it  he  expJ 
ted  of  man  to  take  care  of  him  so] 
what  is  it  to  he  educate 
but  to  be  taught  to  be  pracl 
cal.  To  be  taught  to  do,  as  we 
i  as  say  and  feel  and  think. 

Finding  in  one  of  the  journals  ( 

|  the  day,  devoted  to  agriculture,  a 

!  article  in  which  are  embodied  maa 

|  ly  our  own    views,  on  this   part  d 

our  subject,  we  take  the  liberty  t 

introduce  them    here.     "The  chij 

want,  says  the  writer,  in  the  schoJ 

is  to  give  practical  instruction,  thj 

kind    that   will    enable    the  pupl 

when  thrown    upon  his  own  or  \\{ 
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m  resources,  to  do  u  success!  ul 
isiness,  by  which  foo  I  and  cloth- 
g  and  the  required  luxuries  of 
e  may  be  earned  and  won.  They 
|k  the  first  elements  of  success, 
far  as  results  to  pupils  are  con- 
rned —  that  is,  they  are  not  self- 
pporting.  Some  people  will  eay 
at  this  is  not  necessary,  and  hi- 
•in  that  ir  is  impracticable.  We 
>  not  believe  it.  says  the  writer, 
id  herein  we  believe  lies  the  secret 
failure  in  what  have  been  called 
ir  practical  schools.  They  have 
)t  been  made  to  pay  their  own 
ay. 

Simply  learning  how  to  do  a 
ling1,  with  ample  facilities  at  com- 
aud,  is  not  enough.  But  to  learn 
>w  to  do  it  economically,  is  the 
iportant  thing. 

After  all,  what  we  call  education, 
is  this  aim  for  its  object,  to  enable 
ie  educated  to  make  their  way 
rough  this  world,  pay  their  own 
cpenses,  and  secure  comfort  and 
ippiness  and  independence.  If 
)t,  what  is  it '. 

We  want  to  magnify  the  impor- 
fnce  of  that  kind  of  education 
Inch  renders  men  and  women  self- 
sliant  and  self-supporting;,  which 
ill  thin  out  the  battalions  of  men 
id  women  who  live  more  or  less 
rectly  upon  the  sympathy,  tole- 
piee  and  benevolence  oi  men, 
hose  e«  n -at  ion  has  been  born  of 
2ce£sit)  a. id  not  of  the  schools. 
The  practical  schools,  which  give 
rection  to  control  and  use  of  the 
itural  forces,  bound  up  in  the 
ganisms  of  the  pupils,  so  as  to 
cure  to  tiie  country  useful  men 
id  women — instead  of  refined, 
lucated  paupers — are  the  sort 
hieh  we  desire  to  encourage.'1 
While  it  is  true,  that  the  oeeupa- 
m  ot  the  tiller  of  the  earth  (the 
cupation  that  the  members  ot 
is   association    have   selected    as 


their  own)  does  underlie  and  sus- 
tain, mainly  and  substantially,  all 

other  branches  of  business  in  which 
men  aie  engaged.  This  then,  is  a 
business  of  no  mean  importance  in 
the  eves  of  the  world  and  we  can 
see  no  good  reason  why  it  should 
not  be  made,  as  much  a  specialty  in 
the  school  as  is  done  for  the  other 
useful  and  necessary  occupations  in 
life — ami  we  challenge  the  reason 
why  the  man  of  the  farm  should 
not  l»e  as  thoroughly  educated  for 
his  work,  as  well  as  the  man  of 
the  f<rum. 

Suppose  an  unlettered  man  in 
our  midst,  one  that,  could  neither 
read,  nor  write  his  own  name,  were 
to  take  upon  himself,  without  any 
sort  oi  preparation  or  training,  to 
walk  rough  shod,  into  one  of  the 
learned  professions.  Is  there  a 
man.  woman,  or  child,  in  all  the 
land,  who  would  not  pity  his  pre- 
sumption and  rebuke  his  folly  :' 

Or,    take    the    young    man,    who 
has  spent  four  years   at  college,  at 
hard  study  among  books,  (knowing- 
nothing  about  handiwork) and  upon 
his  return  home  with  the  degree  of 
A.  B.  in  his  pocket.  Iris  uarents  or 
guardian  should   require  bin;  to  go 
forthwith,     without     the     slightest 
knowledge  of  the  business,  into   a 
blacksmith's  shop,  in  order  to  carry 
on   the  smithing  for  his  neighbor- 
i  hood — should  any  be  curious  to  wit- 
I  ness  a   want   of  fitness  in   things — 
that  curiosity,  it  is  likely,  would  be 
"more  than  gratified  here. 

Education  to  be  thorough,  should 
in  special  as  well  as  general,  and 
as  is  not  nnfreqiiently  done,  a  di- 
vision of  labor,  in  the  same  branch  of 
business,  is  both  profitable  and  wise- 
But  in  order  to  a  better  under- 
standing of  our  meaning,  allow  us 
to  introduce  here,  a  short  chapter 
from  our  own  history  and  experi- 
ence. 
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In  the  year  1866,  I  failed  ot 
procure  the  service  of  as /many 
laborers  as  T  thought  nec- 
essary to  carry  >n  the  work  of 
the  farm  ;  when  I  went  to  the 
city  of  New  York  ami  supplied  the 
deficiency  with  foreigners  (mostly 
German.:)  ■■•'■  yrhile  tl  y,  themosl 
ot  them  at  least,  had  been  accus- 
tomed t{>  field  labor,  yet  had  no 
experience  in  the  cultivation  of 
such  crops  as  w(  re  common  to  our 
section. 

I  put  them  first  to  burning  ma- 
terial with  which  to  make  ashes, 
to  improve  the  hinds  designed  for 
cotton.  They  husbanded  ashes 
enough  in  good  time,  for  manure- 
Ing  seven  or  eight  acres  each  to  the 
hand,  with  from  fifty  to  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  bushels  to  the 
acre. 

I  felt  encouraged. 

Then  came  next  the  time  \\n- 
hauling  them  out  upon  the  hind, 
to  be  improved.  1  put  two  men 
with  a  cart  each,  with  two  steers. 
The  first  finding  the  oxen  rather 
unmanageable  to  him,  requested  of 
another  the  use  of  a  hat  that  I  had 
once  worn,  (but  had  given  it  to  one 
of  the  men  who  had  become  minus 
a  hat  by  accident)  because,  said  he, 
with  this  hat  on,  the  steers  will 
take  me  for  Mr.  Harriss,  and  1  shall 
have  no  further  trouble  in  their 
management. 

But  the  ashes,  I  found,  were  not 
all  deposited  in  the  right  place 
Some  loads  i  found  in  the  fiehi 
where  needed,  but  others  on  the 
outside,  in  a  branch  that  crossed 
the  driver's  pathway. 

Whether  the  fault  oi  the  oxen. 
the  hat,  pr  the  driver,  it  is  needies- 
here  to  say.  Ox-driver  no.  2,  1 
found  pretty  soon,  with  one  whee 
locked  fasl  to  a  tree  that  stood  near 
his  path,  but  instead  of  backing  tin 
cart   he  was  hard  at  work,  axe  in 


hand,  felling  the  tree.  I  indulgec 
him  in  his  own  notions  of  getting 
out  of  the  difficulty,  and  let  him 
rip. 

At  the  proper  time,  1  put  them  all 
to  chopping  out  ami  bringing  the 
cotton  to  a  stand,  showing  each 
with  the  hoe  the  best  way  I  could. 
'  After  awhile,  the  grass  began  to 
|  spring  up  among  the  cotton,  and  ] 
found  one  man.  a  Frenchman,  (a 
gardner  by  profession)  pulling  up 
the  plants,  and  after  picking  off  the 
grass  and  throwing  it  aside,  would 
then  reset  the  plant.  Plow  long 
he  had  b  0,0:1  amusing  himself  with 
this  manner  of  cultivation,  I  never 
knew,  but  one  thing  I  did  find  out, 
that,  there  was  left  but  a  poor  stand 
of  cotton,  and  consequently,  but  a 
poor  crop. 

Now,  had  these  men  been  trained 
to  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  the  re- 
sult might  have  been  different,  and 
I,  perhaps,  benefitted. 

Although    we    think  it  well  for 
men  to  be  trained  for  any  and  all 
the    avocations   of    life,    and    that 
reasonable   labor  and   employment 
of  some  sort  is  essential  to  happi- 
ness as  well  as  success  in   business, 
yet  we  do  not  subscribe  to  all  the* 
views    of    the    learned    founder    ot 
Ringwood  school,  when  in   one  of 
his     regulations,     he     says,     "  the  j 
students    shall    be    indulged     with  ^ 
nothing  called   plays;  and  further, 
said    he,  let  this  rule  be  observed  j 
with    the  strictest   nicety,  for  those 
«vho   play    when    young    will    pla^vj 
ivhen  they  are  od ; "    but  we  axel 
inclined    to    think    with    him   who 
says    that     Mi-.     Wesley  made    an  j 
thvious  mistake  in  supposing  that] 
d!  boys  arc  John  Weslevs 

While  all  play  may  makes  Jack] 
i  dull  boy,  yet  the  bow  that  is  i 
lever  unstrung  will  lose  itselasti-.j 
•ity  —a  medium  course  in  such  \ 
matters  is  generallv  safe'*  and  best. 
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Now,  despite  the  failures  that 
have  occured  in  the  history  of  ag 
ricultural  schools,  after  aU,  might 
not  a  school  of  this  sort,  established 
under  the  direction  and  control  of 
the  Roanoke  and  Tar  River  Agri- 
cultural Association,  prove  a  suc- 
cess, and  be  productive  of  desirable 
results  to  the  country  at  large. 

Might  not  a  school,  of  one  hun- 
dred young  men,  with  one-fourth 
of  that  number  detailed  lor  the 
field  or  the  workshop,  at  regular 
intervals,  with  the  advantages  of 
the  improved  agricultural  imple- 
ments in  use,  together  with  the 
other  improvements  ot  the  age,  be 
made,  if  not  entirely  sell-support- 
ing in  its  operations,  at  least,  to 
approximate  so  nearly  to  that  end, 
as  to  cheapen  to  a  great  extent  the 
cost  of  education,  and  thereby 
bring  to  the  surface  many  a  gem 
that  might  otherwise  lie  buried  in 
the  dust  of  ignorance,  repolished 
and  dim. 

And  here,  too,  might  be  taught 
the  sons  of  those  of  ample  means, 
for  all  educational  purposes,  lessons 
of  value,  in  the  knowledge  by  ex- 
perience of  the  amount  of  endu- 
rance of  which  muscle  and  limb 
are  capable  in  a  given  time,  as  well 
as  the  value  in  dollars  and  cents 
of  any  kind  of  labor  in  which  they 
might  be  called  on  to  engage,  or 
over  which  they  might  have  control, 
not  forgetting  that  riches  some 
times  take  wings  and  fly  away,  and 
that  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  be 
prepared  for  any  emergency. 

And  may  not  the  want  of  suc- 
cess, in  man}'  of  the  efforts  made 
in  this  direction,  be  attributable  in 
some  degree,  to  the  loo  great  indul- 
gence on  the  part  of  parents  to- 
wards their  children,  in  the  selec- 
tion of  schools.  Where  the  choice 
is  left  to  the  taste  and  inclination 
of  the  pupil,  it  can  be  readily  seen 


why  a  school  of  this  sort  might  be 
unpopular. 

J  once  beat  d  of  a    man  who 
accused  by  anothei       '  r    lazy, 

who  upon  denying    the  charge,  de- 
clared that  he  was  not  !;;;:_.  ,  bi 
fact  is  said  ho,  I  am    tin   ! 
born  tired.     Some  ' 
in  this  way. 

In  conversation  wit!  Id  friend 

upon  the  wisdom  and  propri  ;y  of 
practical  education,  while  coil-h  I 
iug  to  its  importance,  yet  in  the 
same  breath  declared,  I  hate  to  see 
the  boys  sweat.  Now  as  long  as 
the  boys  remain  iired,  and  the 
father  dislikes  to  see  them  sweat,  I 
confess  there  is  but  a  slim  chance 
for  getting  ap  working  schools. 
But  let  no  good  be  given  up  be- 
cause of  difficulty  of  accomplish- 
ment, but  rather  let  every  man  of 
influence  exert  himself  to  dignify 
and  ennoble  any  and  all  manners  of 
labor,  in  any  branch  of  business, 
that  works  no  ill  to  his  neighbor. 
But  lie  that  has  no  respect  for 
the  moral  sentiments  of  the  com- 
munity in  wnich  lie  lives,  and 
would  fill  his  own  pockets  at  the 
cost  of  right  principle,  and  to  the 
manifest  injury  of  his  fellows,  is 
not  entitled  to  the  appellation  of 
kind  neighbor  or  useful  citizen, 
much  less  benefactor  of  his  kind. 

We  cannot  conceive  of  any  condi- 
tion, more  helpless  and  pitiable, 
than  that  of  him  who  has  been 
reared  without  knowledge  of  prac- 
tical life,  and  by  accident  or  mis- 
fortune, has  been  thrown  upon  his 
own  resources,  nor  perhaps  of  any 
more  fruitful  source  ot  the  spirit  of 
vagabondism,  that  bane  to  all  pro- 
gress and  clog  to  all  improvement. 

For  he  that  lives  a  drone  among 
his  fellows,  suffers  the  loss  of  self- 
respect,  creating  sooner  or  later,  a 
morbid  sensibility,  leading  to  des- 
pondency,   and    not     unfrequently 
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ending  in  self  immolation.  '  For   the  man    who    has    lived    to 

In  view  of  these  facts,  and  in  this  '  be  old,  has  lived  to  but  little  pur- 
utilitarian  age  in  which  we  live,  i  pose,  who  has  picked  up  nothing, 
we  arc  the  more  and  more  inclined  !  by  either  observation  or  experience, 
to  conform  our  views  to  those  of  to  impart  as  a  legacy  to  his  chil- 
the     people       ot      Ihe      land      of   dren. 

steady  habits,  to  whose  habitudes  :  While,  age  then,  with  experience 
the  tnotto  most  appropriate  is,  and  j  must  beget  wisdom,  we  would  sug- 
that  from  early  life  to  declining  !  gest,  (that  during  their  minority,) 
years,  and,  in  every  condition  in  !  the  parents  should  control  the  chil- 
life,  ''Let  labor  be  the  watchword,  j  dren,  and  not  children  the  parents, 
labor  till  we  die,r  we  canot  con- 1  and  in  nothing  would  we  suggest  u 
ceive  of  a  spectacle  more  grand  i  more  strenuous  observance  ot  this 
and  imposing,  and  one  that  would  j  rule,  than  in  the  selecting  of  proper 
send  such  a  thrill  of  joy  and  hope  i  places  of  instruction. 
through  the  hearts  of  all  lovers  of]  Although  the  heads  of  some  of 
their  country,  than  to  behold,  at  us  present  have  grown  grey  with 
each  returning  festival  of  our  ag-  .  years,  yet  some  ot  us  have  lived 
ricultural  associations,  a  class  of  long  enough  to  have  forgotten  that 
young  men  on  exhibition,  educated  !  many  snares  and  dangers  lie  con- 
head  and  heart,  and  limb,  standing  j  cealed  for  the  time,  along  the  path- 
ready  at  your  biddings,  for  all  the  j  way  of  early  life,  and  that  can  be 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  prac^  j  discerned  only  through  the  glasses 
tical  life,  prepared  by  education  to  j  of  age. 
fill  with   acceptability,  if  need    be,  :      Dick   Smith  :  I   mean    no   disre- 


the  place  of  the  humble  plowman, 
and  at  the  same  time  prepared  to 
fill,  with  grace  and  dignity,  the 
highest  position  within  the  gift  of 
any  people. 


spect,  Mr.  President;  have  you  out- 
lived the  recollection  of  impres- 
sions made  upon  your  boyhood 
mind,  when  forty  years  ago,  you 
and  I  stood   together  at  the  thresh 


Such  an  exhibition  would  dwarf  hold  of  life,  at  the  University  of 
almost  into  insignificance,  the  \  North  Carolina,  our  once  proud, 
•'dumb  Idols"  that  are  properly  on  i  but  now  fallen  Alma-Mater,  (and  1 
exhibition   here — because  they  can    would  fain  breath  a  hopeful  prayer 


both  speak  and  think — he  would 
offend  against  the  intelligence  of  not 
the  younger  portion  of  our 
hearers,  by  declaring  our  unquali- 
fied assent  to  the  homely  adage,  that 
young  folks  think  old  folks. fools, 
but  old  folks  know,  because  we 
know  some  young  people  that  we 
regard  as  more  sensible  than  others, 
that  are  older,  and  perhaps  with 
equal  advantages,  but  all  of  us  must 
acknowledge  that  we  lived  in  ig- 
norance when  young  of  many  of 
the  advantages  growing  out  of  the 
wholesome  restraints  thrown  around 
us    while  under    the  parental    roof. 


for  her  resurrection).  Have  you 
outlived  the  impressions  made  by 
the  warning  voice,  (I  had  almost 
said  words  of  prophecy)  as  they  fell. 
burning  from  the  lips  of  that  Gama 
lill  of  North  Carolina,  the  venerate 
Gaston,  when  giving  us  in  charge 
the  duties  and  responsibilities,  soon 
then  to  devolve  upon  us,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  future  of  our  country  I 
I  am  persuaded  that  yon  have 
not  forgotten  them,  but,  that  the 
admonitions  of  that  hour  are  as 
fresh  and  unfading  in  your  mem- 
ory as  the  doings  of  yesterday. 
And  while  I  remember  that  I  went 
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away  sorrowtul  at  each  recurrence, 
to  the  tears  then  expressed  tor  the 
safety  of  my  country,  yet  I  went 
out  into  the  world  indulging  the 
hope,  in  my  youthful  ardor,  that 
too  serious  a  picture  had  been  pre- 
sented of  the  prospects  before  us. 
Brit  sir,  yon  and  1  have  lived  to  see 
the  gloomiest  forebodings  of  that 
old  man  eloquent,  more  than  real- 
ized, in  the  few  years  past  of  the 
history  of  our  country. 

Onr  troubles  came  upon  us,  hut 
not  without  premonition.  The 
voice  of  warning  has  been  heard  as 
tar  back  as  the  days  of  Washing 
ton,  when  lie  bade  us  beware  "of 
sectional  jealosies*  and  divisions, 
based  on  geographical  discrimina- 
tions, all  along  down  to  the  time, 
when  upon  our  every  court  green, 
that  peerless  civilian  and  far-seeing 
statesman,  a  native  of  our  county, 
with  printed  rebuke  and  heart-felt 
remonstrance,  was  persistently  re- 
minding us  of  the  dangers  that 
were  fast  surrounding  us,  and  for 
whose  teachings  at  the  time,  for 
one,  I  confess,  I  was  wanting  in 
sympathy.  But  I  never  can  forget, 
nor  cease  to  admire,  the  undimmed 
foresight,  the  manliness  of  spirit, 
and  above  all,  the  unflinching,  and 
out  and  out  consistence'  of  the  Hon. 
B.  F.  Moore. 

And  while  sir,  I  remember,  that 
by  these  sudden  and  disruptive 
changes,  that  you  and  I  (in  com- 
mon with  thousands)  have  been  de 
prived  of  much  of  the  little  for 
which  our  fathers  toiled,  and  that 
confiscation,  bankruptcy  and  ruin 
have  been  rite  in  the  land  ;  yet  sir, 
it  is  not  my  purpose,  on  this  occa- 
sion, to  disinter  the  remains  of 
dead  issues,  and  to  discuss,  offen- 
sively, or  otherwise,  questions  set- 
tled by  the  arbitrament  of  the 
sword. 

Nor  do  T  come  bringing  up  these. 


and  recollections  such  as  these,  as 
because  of  bate,  or  to  present  them 
to  any  aa  reasons  for  listening  f*»- 
one  moment  to  the  suggestions  of 
despondency  and  to  be  dreaming 
away  lite  in  useless  complaining'. 

But  !  came  presenting  them,  and 
remembrances  such  as  these,  as 
incen tires  to  renewed  effort,  and 
to  increased  diligence  ;  ineentiro- 
commanding  us  in  the  strength  ot 
our  manhood,  by  all  the  recollec- 
tions ot  the  past  as  well  as  hopes  ot 
the  future,  by  the  obligation  im- 
posed by  interest,  love,  humanity 
and  religion,  to  go  forward  in  the 
discharge  of  those  duties  that  we 
owe  to  ourselves,  our  children,  to 
God  and  the  country. 

And  to  that  end, we  leave  the  past 

to  take  care  of  itself.  "Let  the  dead 

bury  their  dead."'    And  to  that  end. 

let  us  unlock  the  door  of  our  hearts*. 

\  Throw   wide    open    all    the  biwjc? 

;  channels  to   immigration,  and  with 

,  uplifted  arms,  extend  a  cordial  in- 

I  vitation  to  all   right-minded  people 

1  from  every  country,  and  from  every 

section  of  every  country,  with  their 

capital,     their    energy    and     their 

brains,  to  help  us    to  mend  up  our 

shattered  fortunes   and  to  build  up 

these  waste  places. 

And  may  it  not  be,  that  when 
our  people,  as  agriculturists,  have 
learned  the  important  lesson,  prac- 
tically, that  North  Carolina  can  c  >n- 
gratulate  rersell  upon  possessing 
as  many  advantages  for  building  up 
a  system  of  di versified  husbandry 
as  the  proudest  can  boast?  And 
that  the  making  of  cotton  is  not 
the  all  ot  good  to  us.  And  now,  that 
that  broad  channel,  through  which 
so  much  of  Southern  capital  has- 
been  want  to  flow,  is  forever  estop- 
ped, (I  mean  in  the  purchase  of 
slaves,)  and  that  these  hoarded 
treasurss  hereafter  may  be  turned 
to  profit,  in  the  improvement  of  the 
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soij,  and  into  other  like  remunera- 
ted channels,  and  that  these  broad 
acres  may  be  reduced  into 
farms,  from  thousands  of  acres  into 
hundreds,  or  less  an  area  perhaps, 
better  suited  to  eompency  and  thrilt, 
and  that  two  blades  of  grass  may 
be  made  to  grow  where  but  one 
grew  before,  and  our  suns  and  our 
daughters  be  taught  at  home  and 
in  practical  schools,  the  grand 
desideratum  of  taking  care  of  them- 
selves. Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that 
the  future  ol  the  country  may  yet 
equal  its  past. 

And  where,  let  it  be  asked,  and 
we  ask  it  not  boastingly,  can  a  great 
diversity  of  the  products  of  the 
earth  be  grown  successfully  and  at 
less  cost  of  production,  than  right 
here  in  this  valley,  between  the 
waters  of  two  rivers,  after  which 
this  (Society  is  named  ;  with  perhaps 
the  exception  of  sugar,  every  other 
crop  known  to  the  husbandman 
within  the  limits  ot  the 
United  States,  can  be  grown  to 
perfection  right  here.  Here  in  the 
town  of  Weldon,  our  own  Sylvester 
Smith,  on  a  little  less  than  one  acre 
oi  hind  in  the  cultivated  grasses, 
kept  his  heart  of  burden  in  two 
forty  plight  for  nearly  a  space  of 
two  years. 

A  nd  on  that  farm  that  lies  a  little 
morethan  a  stone's  throw  from  your 
village,  we  all  know  that,  that  en- 
ergetic farmer  and  practical  man, 
Col.  N.  M.  Long,  has  been  raising 
successfully,  mules,  horses,  hogs, 
sheep  and  the  grasses  together,  with 
large  crops  ot  cotton,  wheat  and 
corn,  almost  without  stint  or  meas- 
ure, and  it  is  known  to  the  indigent, 
and  it  may  be  to  some  of  the  indo- 
lent, that  he  has  been  giving  it 
away  by  the  cart  load  for  the  last 
forty  years. 

[Jp  in  the  hill  country  of  our 
count1  ,  my   neighbor,  William    II. 


Thorne,  in  the  vicinity  ol  Littleton, 
without  the  aid  of  commercial  fer- 
tilizers, through  his  entire  crop  ol 
cotton  has  made  a  bale  and  a  third 
to  the  acre,  while  in  the  same  neigh- 
borhood, Dr.  Patterson  and  Nat 
Allen  have  made,  each  to  the  acre, 
without  the  use  of  fertilizers,  one 
hundred  bushels  of  corn.  And 
upon  the  high  pressure  system, 
Henry  Williams,  of  Warren,  and 
Littleberry  Manning,  of  this  cuuuty, 
have  brought  up  lands  to  two  bales 
of  cotton  to  the  acre,  and  Henry  A. 
House,  of  Gaston,  to  sixty  bushels  of 
wheat  on  1^  acres,  and  thought  his 
crop  an  average  oi  35  bushels,  while 
our  sister  county  of  Edgecombe,  by 
a  system  of  composting  and  under- 
draining,  lias  brought  the  wettest  of 
her  slashes  into  successful  cultiva- 
tion, and  has  made  hersef  the  banner 
county  for  cotton  in  the  State. 
Time  would  fail  us  to  specify  the 
heavy  yields  of  corn,  oats,  rice, 
wheat  and  potatoes  ol  the  tide  water 
section,  where,  with  the  exception 
of  marl,  the  use  of  fertilizers  is 
almost  unknown.  So  much  for  the 
productive  capacities  of  this  valley. 
Now,  in  the  impressive  language  of 
our  excellent  State  Geologist,  hear 
a  few  of  the  comparisons  instituted 
between  North  Carolina  and  the 
great  N.  West.  Iowa,  that  represen- 
tative State,  possesses,  says  Profes- 
sor Kerr,  soil  of  great  fertility — 
tickle  it  with  a  hoe,  and  it  laughs 
with  a  harvest — but  what  has  she 
besides  a  climate,  the  regions  of 
which  limit  her  agricultural  possi- 
bilities and  narrow  the  farmer  down 
to  two  or  three  crops, spring  wheat 
and  corn,  and  he  must  grow  these, no 
matter  what  the  price  and  sacrifice, 
one  halt  the  crop  to  pay  the  market- 
ing of  the  other  half.  Per  contra.  As 
for  crops,  North  Carolina  has  all 
crops  for  her  own;  her  wheat  is  bet- 
ter than  Iowa's,  her  corn  is  tall  corn. 
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One  solid  field  of  1)00  acres  in  Hyde 
comity,  has  produced  in  one  season 
50,000  bushels,  which  sold  at  not 
less  than  one  dollar  a  bushel.  Iowa 
often  sells  corn  at  fifteen  cents,  and 
not  infrequently  finds  more  profit 
in  using  it  for  fuel  Other  cereals 
thrive  in  North  Carolina.  For  cat- 
tle raising  she  has  conspicuous  ad- 
vantages The  State  ought  to  be 
the  paradicc  of  the  wool-grower 
and  of  the  man  where  would  find 
money  in  mutton.  She  is  inferior  to 
no  Suite  in  capacity  to  produce 
fruits  of  all  kinds,  apples  of  various 
appellation,  ditio  of  grapes.  Cen- 
tral North  Carolina  is  destined  to 
become  one  of  the  greatest  grape 
growing  countries  in  the  world. 
As  for  peaches,  she  is  already  com- 
ing into  competition  v.-ith  Dela- 
ware, and  is  ahead  ot  Jersey  by 
three  weeks  at  least. 

See  what  the  census";  says  about 
her  tobacco  and  her  cotton  ;  consult 
authorities  regarding  her  mineral 
resources,  and  you  find  she  has  iron 
ores  of  all  kinds.  Her  cotton  man- 
ufacturers are  all  making  fortunes, 
and  she  has  thousands  of  water 
powers  still  unused.  North  Caro- 
lina has  a  soil  capable  of  being 
made  highly  fertile,  and  when  im- 
proved, is  more  permanent,  owing 
to  underlying  clay,  than  the  drift 
soil  of  the  praries.  The  entire  sand- 
hill county  is  underlaid  wi'th'marl, 
an  accumulation  of  macire  delvis, 
50  per  cent,  of  which  is  calcareous 
matter,  and  which  crops  out  ail 
along  the  hanks  of  her  navigable 
rivers  and  is  tree  by  the  hundred 
tons  to  whesev'er  will  back  up  a  boat 
and  rake  it  down.  As  to  climate, 
there  are  none  like  herfc  —  none'' — 
and  in  proof  of  fhe  Comfii-iled  ad- 
vantages Ik  re  presents.  Mid  espec- 
ially to  fhe  e\(r-  Of  the  stranger,  a 
late  visitor  froiVj  Calra da',  in  coming 
into  our   section    in    Search  'of-  land 


for  himself  and  his  people,  after  a 

exploration,   declared    in  my    hear- 
ing, to  his  friend  and  I  r 
panion,  that,    wllil 
in  view  of  the  land  (A   pron       ,  j 
we,  in  our  wandei  lugs,  ha  . 
it,  it  is  here;  virtually  exclaiming 
Eureka!  Eureka!  On  rs,  my  country  - 
men,  is  a  goodly  heritage.     Let  us 
live  to  improve,  develope  and  cher- 
ish it,  let  us  never  look   back,    but 
to  learn  new  lessons  of  energy  and 
wisdom   from  the   things   we  have 
suffered,  amid  all  discouragements 
and  in  consideration  of  such  inher 
itance.     Let  us  no  longer  hang  our 
harps  upon  the  .willows,  but  in  the 
spirit  and  language  of  another  peo- 
ple, and   another  age,  declare  "if  1 
forget  thee,  oh  !  Jerusalem,  let  my 
right  hand   forget  her   cunning;  if 
I  do  not  remember  thee,  let  my 
tongue  cleave  to  the    roof    of  my 
mouth  if   I    prefer    not  Jerusalem 
above  my  chief  joys." 

I  hope  that  this  audience  will  not, 
regard  me  as  wanting  in  respect  for 
the  very  worthy  President  of  this- 
Association,by  thus  unceremonious- 
ly taking  his  name  between  my  lips. 
And  I  am  sure  that  you  will  pardon 
this  self-indulgence  on  my  part, 
when  I  tell  you,  that  for  the  last- 
eight  years  and  a,  half  of  our  educa- 
tional life,  we  have  been  sent  by  our 
fathers,  who  were  bosom  friends  be- 
fore us  to  the  same  school,  and  were 
kept  in  the  same  classes,  and  more 
than  that,  if  ever  there  was  any  un- 
kindness  between  us,  in  word  or 
dec1,  it  has  no  lodgment  upon  the 
tablet  of  this  memory.  And  more 
than  that,  we  gave  our  hearts  to 
God  at  the  same  altar,  and  if  al- 
lowed more  than  that,  while  unlike 
my  friend,  1  have  lived  but  a  lag- 
gard in  Usefulness  to  my  country 
and  my  kind,  yet  despita  the  frail- 
ties of  human  nature  and  through 
the  merits  of  the  Cr'ucfied,  I    do  in- 
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dulgo  the  hope,  when  done  building 
up  agricultural  associations  and  talk- 
ing about  agricultural  schools,  that 
we  may  yet  stand  together  in  the 
same  class  and  be  reckoned  am  ong 
the  number  of  glorified  immortals. 
While  I  detest  in  my  heart  the 
teachings  of  the  Agrarian,  and  have 
no  sympathies  in  common  with  those 
of  the  Leyeller,  and  never  expect  to 
obtain  the  consent,  of  my  mind  to 
believe  that  parents  who  can  afford 
togive  to  their  children  the  advanta- 
ges of  education,  should  ever  so  far 
neglect  them, as  to  fit  them  only  to 
become  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers 
of  water,  yet  the  more  and  more  am 
[  convinced  by  time,and  chance,  and 
change,  that  he  was  a  wise  man,  who 
declared  long  years  ago,  that  a 
sound  mind  in  a  sound  body  con- 
5tituted  the  whole  of  education. 
And  hence  the  imperfect  offering 
that  I  have  laid  at  your  feet  to-day, 
and  while  I  know  that  there  is 
truth  in  the  old  adage,  "that  boys 
will  be  boys,'1  and  as  such,  require 
hours  of  recreation,  as  necessarily  as 
those  of  study  and  employment,  for 
the  full  development  of  the  man, 
yet  I  am  more  than  persuaded  that 
if  one-fourth  of  the  time  now  de- 
voted to  study  in  the  schools,  was 
appropriated  to  manual  labor,  prop- 
erly directed  for  a  term  of  years,  in 
suitable  places  of  instruction  and 
under  the  protection  and  control  of 
the  several  agricultural  associa- 
tions of  North  Carolina,  throwing 
into  our  midst  annually,  each  a 
class  of  young  men  thoroughly  ed- 
ucated from  head  to  foot,  inside 
and  out,  it  would  not  only  develope 
in  the  youth  of  the  country,  that 
sine  qua  non,  for  which  all  sensible 
parents  struggle,  sa?ia  mens  in  sano 
corpere,  but  it  make  this  beautiful 
land  of  ours  to  bud  and  blossom  as 
the  rose,  a  very  elysium,  the  coun- 
terpart of  Aearen. 


"When  to  Gut  Timber. 

Farmers  gerferally  cut  timber 
without  any  regard  to  its  preserva- 
tion. Tiie  following  on  the  sub- 
ject we  find  in  an  exchange.  which 
will  doubtless  be  read  with  inter- 
est : 

An  examination  of  the  ends  of  a 
log  reveal-  a  series  of  circles,  be- 
tween each  of  which  is  a  porous 
strata.  Each  of  these  circles  is  the 
growth  <>t  a  single  season,  which 
extends  through  a  period  of  six 
months  in  the  northern  localities. 
During  tills  growing  season  the 
tree  is  supplied  with  a  very  large 
quantity  of  sap,  and  every  pore  be- 
comes full.  Early  in  the  spring  the 
quantity  is  much  greater  than  in 
the  summer  and  fall  months;  it  is 
also  much  richer  in  albumen. 

The  exact  time  of  the  commence- 
ment of  the  flow  of  sap  we  cannot 
state,  but  it  is  not  governed  entire- 
ly by  the  condition  of  the  weather  : 
our  experience  is  that  in  the  lati- 
tude of  the  Middle  States  it  com- 
mences as  soon  as  February,  and 
often  in  the  latter  part  of  January. 
The  fact  that  the  best  time  for  ma- 
king maple  sugar  is  during  the 
month  of  February,  when  there  is 
a  good  body  of  snow  upon  the 
ground,  shows  that  the  flow  com- 
mences some  months  before  vegeta- 
tion starts.  As  soon  however,  as 
the  heat,  of  the  sun  is  sufficient  to 
start  the  leaves,  a  change  takes 
place,  and  the  sap,  which  was  rich 
with  albumen,  becomes  more 
watery,  and  instead  of  the  flow 
carrying  with  it  the  matter  neces- 
sary to  form  new  wood,  it  carries 
nourishment  to  the  deposits  already 
made,  and  the  alburnum,  or  inner 
strata,  between  the  bark  and  the 
wood,  begins  to  expand  and  i  ew 
wood  is  formed. 
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This  process  of  formation  contin- 
ues until  quite  late  in  the  season, 
but  the  power  of  the  roots  to  feed 
the  elements  for  continuous  growth 
■causes  a  change,  and  the  wood  be- 
gins to  ripen  ;  for  the  wood,  like 
the  fruit,  ripens  regularly  each  sea- 
son. That  the  wood  does  not  be- 
come ripe  until  late  in  the  season, 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that 
early  frosts  often  kill  the  finer  and 
more  exposed  twigs.  It  would  nat- 
urally follow,  therefore,  that  during 
all  time  of  this  formation  of  the 
wood  and  the  preparatory  stages, 
the  tree  contains  elements  which 
would  seriously  affect  its  value  for 
timber,  and  which  if  left  in,  will 
tend  to  promote  premaaire  decay. 
This  being  the  case,  we  hold  to  the 
opinion  that  timber  should  not  be 
cut  until  it  has  fully  matured,  and 
only  in  the  months  of  November, 
December  and  Januaiy. 

If  cut  when  the  flow  of  sap  k 
greatest  and  the  grains  expanded,  it 
is  almost  sure  to  be  valueless.  The 
large  quantity  of  sap  in  the  wood 
canno1-  be  dried  out  without  fer- 
mentation talcing  place.  This  fer 
mentation  at  once  brings  into 
life  the  fungi  which  have  long  been 
lying  dormant  in  every  pore,  and 
unless  immediately  arrested  by 
some  artificial  process  it  would 
spread  itself  rapidly  through  every 
part  of  the  timber.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  fungus  is  of  rapid 
growth,  and  a  stick  of  timber  that 
has  lain  three  months  filled  with 
sour  sap  cannot  be  restored  to  its 
former  elasticity  and  toughness.  If, 
however,  artificial  means  are  re- 
sorted to  and  the  sap  is  des- 
troyed by  steam  or  otherwise,  the 
timber  will  be  light,  particularly  if 
cut  during  the  months  of  April, 
May  or  July. 

If  cut   in    July   or    August  the 
timber  will  be  firmer  than   when 


cut  in  the  earlier  spring  and  sum 
mer  months,  but  the  hot  weather 
causes  rapid  fermentation  and  the 
consequent  destruction  by  the  fungi. 
If,  however,  the  tree  la;  not  cut 
until  cold  weather,  the  sap  remain- 
ing in  the  tree  has  ceased  to  flow 
to  any  extent,  and  has  become 
thick  and  glutinous.  In  this  state 
it  is  much  less  liable  to  fermenta- 
tion, and  the  weather  being  cold,  as 
soon  as  the  air  reaches  it,  instead 
of  souring  it  begins  to  dry,  and  the 
fungus  has  no  chance  to  develop, 
nor  will  it  ever  affect  the  timber 
unless  it  should  be  exposed  to  mois- 
ture and  heat  in  the  summer;  then, 
no  matter  whether  the  timber  is 
seasoned  or  not,  it  will  develop  and 
as  surely  destroy  the  timber  as 
though  it  had  commenced  its  work 
immediately  after  the  tree  was 
cut. 

We  have  often  commenced  using 
from  a  pile  of  timber  which  was 
deemed  of  prime  quality ;  being- 
seasoned,  but  little  care  was  taken 
to  protect  it  from  the  weather,  and 
before  a  year  passed  the  bottom 
plants  were  worthless,  being  pow- 
der posted  or  killed  with  the  dry 
rot,  while  that  portion  of  the  tim- 
ber which  was  used  first  never 
gave  any  evidence  of  decay  from 
either  of  the  two  sou  ices. 

Another  argument  in  favor  of 
cutting  the  timber  in  the  month? 
we  have  mentioned  is  that  gluti- 
nous and  saccharine  properties  of 
the  sap  are  still  in  a  concealed  state 
in  the  pores.  The  new  wood  has 
fully  ripened,  and  possesses  all  the 
strength  and  toughness  of  the 
growths  of  former  years,  the  fibre 
is  compact,  and  when  seasoned,  the 
timber  is  much  heavier  and  stronger. 
Another  reason  why  timber  should 
be  cut  in  cold  weather  is  that  the 
ripening  of  the  wood  has  formed  a 
barrier  to  the  ravages  of  the  newlv- 
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hal  bed  grubs  that  fill  the  inter- 
:  ti  s  of  the  bark  ;  it  is  also  too  late 
'.  thi  r   insects  to  act    upon    the 

frel  lily-cut  ends  or  on  the  stripes  of 
inner  bark  that  may  be  left  on 
when  barking  it.  Then,  too,  the 
heat  from  the  sun  is  less  powerful, 
and  the  gradual  process  of  dyeing 
prevents  springing  or  checking. 

Some  ^persons  object  to  cutting 
timber  in  the  fall  of  the  year  on  ac- 
count of  the  difficulty  attending  the 
removal  of  the  bark.  This  diffi- 
culty is  one  that  can  be  overcome 
very  easily.  After  the  timber  is 
cut  to  the  required  lengths,  place 
the  cuts  in  a  steam-box  and  leave 
them  exposed  to  a  good  body  of 
steam  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes, 
when  the  ^ark  will  peel  off  as  easi- 
ly as  willow  bark  in  the  spring  of 
the  year.  This  steam,  while  it  has 
not  permeated  the  wood  to  any  ex 
tent,  has  killed  every  insect  and  egg- 
deposited  in  the  bark,  so  that,  it 
any  h  ive  worked  their  way  in  the 
inner  bark,  or  even  eaten  into  the 
wood  after  the  tree  has  been  cut 
down,  they  can  do  no  further 
damage. 

If  there  be  those,  and  undoubt- 
edly there  are  many,  who  dispute 
the  position  we  have  taken,  let 
them,  before  they  condemn  it,  re- 
sort to  a  scries  of  .experiments,  do 
as  we  have  done,  cut  a  tree  every 
week  in  the  year,  submit  it  to  the 
treatment  we  have  suggested,  and 
if,  after  these  experiments,  they 
discover  us  to  have  erred,  let  them 
give  us  the  result  of  these  experi- 
ments. AVe  hope  to  see  more  at- 
tention given  to  this  subject. 

When    Should  a   Farmer    Sell  His 
Produce. 

One  ot  the  most  successful  farm- 
ers and  merchants  that  ever  lived 
in  this  vicinity— -long  since  dead- — 
is  credited  will;  having  Rftid  that  a 


farmer  should   sell    his   produce  as 
soon  as  it  is   ready    for  mai'ket. 
The  principal  reason    he  gave  was, 
that  when  the  farmer  held  the  pro- 
duce   over    from    one    season     to 
another,  or   even  for  a  shorter  pe- 
riod, that  he  then  became  a  specula 
tor  in  addition  to    his  being  a  pro- 
ducer, and  that  the  two  are  incon 
sistent.     The  farmer  raises  his  pro 
!  duce  for  the  market,  and  when  it  is 
I  ready  for  it  then  is  the  time  to  sell 
;  The  money  he   realizes   for  a  crop 
|  can   always  be    used    to  an  ad  van 
\  tage  in  some  other  way  than   that 
I  of  holding  grain.     It  requires  the 
j  very  finest  mind  to  become  a  suc- 
cessful speculator. 

A  writer  compares  the  educated 

j  merchant    to    Isaac   Newton.     He 

;  says  the  same  understanding   that 

Newton  had    to  calculate   the   mo 

tions    ot    the    stars,   the    merchant 

I  exerts  in  tracing  the  actions  of  the 

commercial    peoples    that    fertilize 

i  the   earth.     His  problems  are  the 

i  most  difficult  to  solve,   as  the  eir- 

[  cumstances   are    not   derived  from 

|  the  invariable  laws  of  nature,  while 

'  the   systems   of    the   geometrician 

i  are.     The    problems    of    the    mer- 

1  chant  depends  upon  the  caprices  of 

I  men,  and  upon  the  certainty  or  un 

certainty  ot  a  thousand  events.  He 

|  takes    in    at    one    view   the    whole 

j  world,  and  directs  his  operations  by 

an  infinte  variety  of  consideration, 

;  which  it  is  seldom  the  province  ot 

the  staterman  or  philospher  to  esti 

mate.     Nothing   must   escape   the 

trader     He  must  foresee  the  influ 

ence  of  the  season  upon  the  plenty, 

'  the  scarcity    and    quality   of  com 

|  modifies,      fie  must  know  the  affect 

1  of  political    affairs    upon    those    of 

;  commerce.     The    changes      which 

:  war  or  peace    must  necessarily    oc 

J  casion  in  the    prices  and  direction 

!  of  merchandize,  in  the  quantity  and 

i  choice  of  provisions,  in  the  state  ,ot 
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the  markets  in  the  cities  and  parts 
of  the  whole  world.  He  must  look 
to  the  stagnation  or  impetus  that 
ma)  be  produced  by  the  blocking 
up  or  opening  of  some  channels  of 
industry  or  wealth.  He  must  learn 
the  leciprocal  connection  there  is 
between  most  brandies  of  trade, 
and  the  mutual  assistance  they 
lend,  by  the  temporary  injuries 
they  6eem  to  inflict  on  each  other. 
He  must  know  the  proper  time  to 
begin  and  the   time  to  stop    in    al 


North  Carolina  State  Agricultural 
Society. 

Abstract  of  the  proceedings  of  th* 
North  Carolina  State  Agricultu- 
ral Society,  at  their  late  annual 
meeting,  held  in  this  City,  hi 
Hall  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 


undertakings.  In  a  word,  he  must 
possess  the  art  of  making  all  other 
nations  tributary  to  his'  own,  and 
to  rnake  his  own  fortune  with  that 
of  his  own  country,  or  rather  to 
enrich  himself  by'  extending  the 
general  prosperity  of  mankind. 

These  are  the  objects  which  con- 
stitute the   profession   of  the   true 
merchant.     If,  then,  these  are  the 
jharacteristics    of    the    merchant, 
jannot  every  one  see  how  much  the 
'arrner  undertakes  when  he  becomes 
)oth  a   farmer  and  a    merchant— 
vhen  he  speculates  on  what  he  pro- 
duces .     We    know    a   farmer    of 
?ayette   county    who    refused   ten 
lollars  per   hundred   for  his  hemp 
rop,  because  he  said   it   was  not 
nough   and  he  would  get  more; 
ut   he  was  mistaken,   and   after- 
ward  sold   the  same  crop  for  five 
ollars  per  hundred.     He  lost  fifty 
er  cent,  of  the  price   offered,  and 
ae  year's  interest  on  the  capital, 
i  nine  cases  out  of  ten  a  farmer 
ho  holds  his  produce  over   will 
ieet  with  a  similar   result.     We 
•e  thoroughly  convinced  that  the 
me  to  sell  produce  is  when   it  is 
ady  for  market. 

A.n  individual  at  Wheeling  is  said 
have  hanged  himself,  because 
nnerwas  not  ready  when  became 
•me,  in  order  as  he  said,  to  give 
lining  to  tardy  house-keepers.'' 


Raleigh,  Oct.  15th  1872. 
The  Society  met,  pursuant  to  ad- 
journment, at  7}  o'clock  p.  m.  The 
President,  Hon.  K.  P.  Battle,  in 
the  chair.  Secretary  Pescud  read 
the  proceedings  of  the  last  annual 
meeting.  The  President  extended1 
the  usual  welcome  to  visitors  aa& 
delegates  from  other  agricultural 
societies. 

Prof.  W.  0,  Kerr,  chairman   of 
committee  of  correspondence  with 
the   chief   signal    officer  at   Wash- 
ington  City,  made  his  report,  from 
which  the  Society  were  informed, 
that  there  was  a  temporary  suspen- 
sion of  operations  in  extending  the 
number  of  meteorological  observa- 
tions, by  reason  of  the  fund  appro- 
priated by  Congress,   having  been 
examined,    but  that  there     was  a. 
prospect   for  establishing  and  ob- 
servatory on   the    summit   of   the- 
Black    Mountain      in     Buncombe 
county,   which    would  be  of  great- 
value  to  the  agriculturists  of  North 
Carolina. 

Prof  Kerr  reported  the  progress  of 
his  own  olan  for  securing  meteoro- 
logical observation  in  North  Caro- 
lina, for  the  benefit  of  her  agricul- 
turists, showing  23  stations  had 
been  established  and  instrument* 
and  instruction  had  been  sent  to 
many  more  important  points,  wheore 
he  had  as  vet  failed  to  get  reports 
on  clouds,  rain  fall  and  winds  t'ov 
want  of  suitable  men  near  the  lo^ 
ealities  selected  :  nevertheless,  he 
hoped,  by  Nov.,  1873,  insecure  a 
correct  statement  of  the  elimatolo 
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gy  of  North  Caroli  la,  which  might 
be  relied  upon  with  much  accu- 
racy. 

The  Treasurer  made  his  annual 
report  , which  was  audited  jjjby 
.Messrs.  W.  E.  Anderson,  Jno.  G. 
Williams  and  Jno.  C.  Blake,  show- 
ing a  balance  in  the  Treasury  ot 
$158.55. 

President  Battle  informed  the  So- 
ciety that  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee had  failed  to  secure  more  de- 
sirable grounds,  in  or  near  this 
city,  by  the  refusal  of  those  who 
owned  lands  suited  for  the  annual 
Fair,  to  sell.  That  no  improve- 
ment had  been  made  to  the  build- 
ings now  used,  as  the  grounds  would 
be  either  enlarged  and  another 
point  selected  this  year,  consequent 
Iv  no  appeal  had  been  made  to  the 
citizens  of  Raleigh  for  funds.  That 
they  were  ready  to  respond,  at  the 
time,  and  that  the  Commissioners 
of  Raleigh  had  expressed  a  willing- 
ness to  apply  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale  of  the  present  grounds  in  pur- 
chasing and  improving  other 
grounds,  in  or  near  Raleigh. 

Mr.  Battle's  report  induced  a 
protracted  and  animated  discus- 
sion, during  which  some  of  the 
speakers  took  occasion  to  criticise 
the  management  of  the  Fair.  The 
seeming  indifference  of  the  mer- 
chants and  property  holders,  to  the 
success  of  the  Fair,  as  was  shown 
by  their  non  attendance  upon  the 
meetings  of  the  Society,  small  con- 
tributions for  the  support  of  the 
Fair,  and  several  having  expressed  a 
wish  to  remove  the  Fair  to  some  oth- 
er point, where  there  was  less  apathy, 
and  a  more  hearty  appreciation  of 
its  incalculable  value  in  a  pecunia- 
ry sense.  Prof.  Kerr,  offered  the 
following  resolution  : 

Resolved,  that  the  Executive 
Committee  be  instructed  to  take 
whatever  measures  may  be  necessa- 


ry to  secure  a  better  location  fo 
the  annual  exhibitions  of  the  Sol 
et}',  and  especially  to  consider  t! 
propriety  of  holding  their  exhib 
tions  at  3  or  4  different  points  i 
rotation.  Consideration,  owing 
the  lateness  of  the  hour,  was  d( 
ferred  until  to-morrow,  Monday,  o 
some  subsequent  session,  on  mc 
tion  of  Capt.  J.  J.  Davis  of  Franl 
lin. 

On  motion  the  Society  adjourne 
to  Wednesday  at  7£  o'clock  p.  m. 


Wednesday,  p  m.,  Oct.  16, 1872. 

The  Society  met  according  to  ac 
journment. 

Hon.  K.  P.  Battle  presiding. 

The  proceedings  were  read  an 
approved. 

The  first  business  to  be  consic 
ered,  was  Prof.  Kerr's  resolutior 
which,  on  motion  of  Col.  Hec 
was  deferred  to  give  opportnnit 
to  listen  to  essays  on  ciover  an 
grasses,  from  Dr.  Hunter  of  Gai 
ton  county. 

Dr.  Hunter  being  called  on,  ei 
tertained  the  Society  with  an  ii 
teresting  and  instructive  essay  c 
clover  and  one  of  grasses,  givin 
their  history,  natural  order,  co: 
stiiuer.t  elements,  mode  ot  cnltivj 
lion,  the  best  manner  for  savin 
hay,  their  great  value  fo  the  sor| 
and  other  incentives  to  farmers  j 
pay  greater  attention  to  tha 
growth. 

The  remainder  of  this  evening 
session  was  occupied  by  interestiq 
speeches,  induced  by  Dr.  Hunter 
essays,  from  the  following  gentlj 
men,  viz.:  Col.  J.  M.  Heck,  C<j 
Russ,  Gen.  Clingman,  Judge  M 
rimon,  Dr.  P.  E.  Hines,  Capt.  J. 
Dancey,  Col.  S.    L.    Royster,  Pr<j 

W.   C.    Kerr   and Kerr  \ 

Alamance,  which  would  be  appej 
ded  but  for  the  space  they  woul 
take. 
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On  motion  the.  Society  adjourned 
to  meet  to  morrow,  Thursday  eve- 
ning, at  7^  o'clock. 

Thursday,  p.  m.  Oct.,  17, 1872. 

The  Society  met  according  to 
adjournment 

Hon.  K.  P.  Battle,  the  Presi- 
dent, in  the  chair. 

The  Secretary  read  the  proceed- 
ings of  previous  meeting. 

On  motion  of  Capt.  J.  It.  Thig- 
pen,  the  consideration  of  Prof. 
Kerr's  resolution  was  deferred  until 
after  the  election  of  officers  lor  the 
ensuing  year,  this  being  the  night 
appointed  for  that  purpose. 

Before  proceeding  with  the  elec- 
tion, Prof.  Kerr  asked  the  privi- 
lege of  off, 'ring  the  following  reso- 
lution : 

Resolved,  that  the  by  laws  be 
amended,  so  as  to  provide  that  all 
the  retired  Presidents  of  the  Socie- 
ty be  constituted  as  permanent 
Vice-Presidents.     Adopted. 

Messrs.  J.  C.  Dancey,  of  Edge- 
combe, and  R.  H.  Smith,  of  Hali- 
fax, the  only  surviving  Presidents, 
and  their  successors,  are  made  per- 
manent Vice-Presidents. 

The  hour  for  the  election  of  offi 
eers  having  been  announced,  Pres- 
ident Battle  said  his  private  inter- 
ests forbid  him  serving  longer  as 
President,  that  he  expressed  a 
wish  a  year  ago  to  be  relieved,  but 
yielded  to  the  solicitation  of  his 
friends.  He  requested  that  his  name 
would  not  be  put  in  nomination. 

Col.  J.  M/Heek  said,  that  he 
being  acquainted  with  Mr.  Battle's 
wishes,  and  knowing  he  would  not 
serve  it  elected,  that  he  and  others 
deeply  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
the  Society,had  canvassed  the  quali- 
fications of  a  large  number  of  gen  tie- 
men,  andwith  singular  unanimity, 
had  agreed  upon  one  pre-eminent- 
ly  well    qualified.     He  being  not 


only  a  good  farmer,  but  one  of  the 

largest  and  most,  enterprising  man- 
ufacturers in  the  State,  possessing 
administrative  unci  executive  abili- 
ties, which  would  make  him  a  moat 
efficient  officer.  The  gentleman  to 
whom  he  referred  was  Thomas  M. 
Holt,  Esq.,  of  Granite  Mills,  Haw 
River. 

On  motion  of  Col  J.  M.  Heck, 
Mr.  T.  M.  Holt,  of  Alamance,  was 
elected  President  by  acclamation. 
He  was  escorted  to  the  chair  by 
Messrs.  Heck  and  Bingham,  and 
returned  his  thanks  to  the  Society 
tor  the  honor  conferred  upon  him, 
pledged  whatever  talents  he  pos- 
sessed should  be  employed  in  build- 
ing up  the  Society,  and  making 
the  Fair  the  pride  of  the  State.  He 
nevertheless  doubted  his  fitness  for 
the  responsible  duties  imposed  upon 
him,  and  would  rely  in  a  great 
degree  upon  the  citizens  of  Raleigh, 
of  both  sexes,  to  aid  him  with  their 
time  and  money,  and  he  hop^d  the 
citizens  in  all  parts  of  North  Caro- 
lina, would  respond  liberally  when 
called  upon  for  assistance  in  his 
future  plans. 

Officers. 

President— Thos.  M.  Holt  of  Ala- 
mance. 

Permanent  Vice-Presidents — R. 
H.  Smith,  Halifax;  J\  C.  Dancy, 
Edgecombe;  and  K  P.  Battle, 
Wake.  These  gentlemen  were 
made  permanent  officers,  by  reason 
of  the"  tact  that  they  have  filled 
the  office  of  President  of  the  So- 
ciety. 

Vice-Presidents  at  Large — Tod 
R.  Caldwell,  Burke ;  D.^M.  Bar- 
ringer,  Wake  ;  Dr.  P.  Hines,  Cra- 
ven, and  J.  W.  Norwood, of  Orange. 

1st.  Congressional  District — W. 
A.  Blount^Beaufort ;  W.  R.  Cape- 
heart,  Chowan. 

2nd.     Congressional    District — 
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P.    \  Smith,  Halifax. 

3rd.  Congressional  District — R. 
R  Bridgers,  New  Hanover;  Dr. 
T.  C    Murphy,  Sampson 

4th  Congressional  District- -J.  J. 
Davis,  Franklin  ;  T.  H.  Brtggs, 
Wake. 

5th  Congressional  District .-- -W. 
A.  Sampson,  G  nil-ford  :  D.  W.  Kerr, 
Alamance. 

6th  Congressional  District— 
Rut'us  Barringer,  Mecklenburg;  W. 

S.    Han  is,   C;ili:UTUS. 

7th  Congressional  District — N. 
S.  Williams,  Yadkin  ;  R.  L.  Pat- 
terson, Forsyth. 

8th  Congressional  District— S. 
C.  Shelton,  Buncombe;  J.  C.  Har- 
per, Caldwell. 

Secretary-  -P.  F.  Poseud. 
Treasurer — W.    11.  Jones. 

Amendments  to  by-laws,  on  mo- 
tion ol'  Vice-President  Battle,  were 
adopted  as  follow?,  viz  :  Hereafter, 
the  Executive  Committee  shall  ap- 
point all  officers  of  this  Society  ex- 
cept the  President,  Vice-Presidents, 
Secretary  and  Treasuser. 

In  the  event  of  accidental  va- 
cancy of  the  Presidency,  it  shall 
be  their  duty  to  elect  a  temporary 
President,  to  serve"  until  his  succes- 
sor is  regularly  appointed. 

The  next  regular  business  being 
the  consideration  of  Prof.  W.  C. 
Kerr's  resolution,  instructing  the 
Executive  Committee  concerning 
the  Fair  Grounds. 

Hon.  J.  J.  Davis,  of  Franklin,  ot- 
tered the  following  substitute  : 

Resolved,  that  the  Executive 
Committee  be  instructed  to  take 
into  consideration  the  practicability 
of  moving  the  Fair  Grounds  to 
some  more  suitable  location,  and 
if  they  can  obtain  the  co-operation 
and  assistance  of  the  Commission- 
ers of  Raleigh,  that  they  be  author- 
ized to  locate  the  grounds  at  some 


other  point  other  than  the  present? 
in  or  near  the  City  of  Raleigh. 

After  a  prolonged  discission,  m 
which  Capt.  J.  K.  Thigpen,  Gen. 
W.  R.  Cox,  K.  P.  Battle,  J.  J. 
Davis,  Prof  W.  C,  Kerr,  Gen.  D. 
M.  Barringer,  Col.  J.  M.  Heck, 
President  Holt  and  others  partici- 
pated, the  following  resolution, 
offered  by  Gen.  D.  M.  Barrin 
^v,  as  compromise,  was  adopted, 
viz  : 

Resolved,  that  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  North  Carolina 
State  Agricultural  Society,  be  in- 
structed to  take  the  necessary  meas- 
ures to  enlarge  and  improve  the 
present  grounds  and  buildings  for 
the  use  of  the  State  Fair,  by  the 
purchase  of  additional  grounds, 
erection  of  new  and  suitable  build 
ings,  and  if  ibis  be  deemed  im- 
portant or  inexpedient,  then  to  se- 
lect and  improve  a  new  site  for  the 
purpose,  contiguous  or  near  this 
city. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  above 
resolution,  a  number  of  the  speakers 
referred  to  the  general  apathy  of 
many  of  the  citizens  and  property 
holders  of  Raleigh,  in  having  neg- 
lected to  extend  their  sympathy  and 
material  and  to  the  few  liberal  and 
public  spirited  citizens,  who  had 
struggled  from  year  to  year,  to  sup- 
port the  Society  and  to  borrow 
money  in  their  own  names  to  pay 
premiums  and  expenses,  showing 
thereby  a  manifest  want  of  appre- 
ciation of  the  blessings  and  incal- 
culable benefits,  which  was  enjoyed 
annually  by  the  citizens  of  Raleigh, 
from  the  Fair.  The  small  prem- 
iums offered,  and  limited  accom- 
modations to  visitors  and  contribu- 
tors was  owing  to  the  want  of  a 
more  enlarged  liberality.  The 
President  called  Vice  President 
Hanes  to  the  chair,  and  gave  ex- 
pression to   his  views  and  feelings. 
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lie  assured  the  Society,  t lint  while 
his  pecuniary  interests  was  at 
Charlotte  ami  elsewhere  west  of 
Raleigh,  he  nevertheless,  would  do 
Ids  whole  duty  in  trying  to  make 
the  State  Fair  the  pride  and  boast 
of  North  Carolina,  that  he  was 
maturing  certain  plans  to  perfect, 
which  it  would  require  a  liberal 
share  ot  money  and  brains,  and  he 
felt  assured  that  the  citizens  of 
Raleigh,  id'  both  sexes,  would  res 
pond  with  liberality  and  alacrity, 
at  the  proper  time.  The  President 
said  he  wa.j  glad  Gen.  Bafringer's 
resolution  had  been  adopted,  as  the 
one  offered  by  Mr.  Davis  placed  tot) 
much  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Raleigh.  He 
said,  in  making  appointments  of 
subordinates,  he  should  select  men 
qualified  in  all  respects,  regardless 
of  their  political  affiliations,  and 
that  he  should  exaet  a  promise  in 
every  case  from  all  he  invited  to 
serve  in  any  capacity  to  be  fervent 
and  active  in  the  discharge  of  any 
duty  assigned  them 

On  motion  of  Hon.   J.  J.  Davis, 

Resolved^  that  the  thanks  of  the 
Society  are  due  and  are  hereby 
tendered  to  Hon.  K.  P.  Battle,  for 
hi3  valuable  services  as  President 
of  the  Society  and  for  the  success 
which  had  attended  his  administra- 
tion amid  so  many  discouraging  cir- 
cumstances.  Unanimously  adopted. 

Mr.  Battle  responded  in  a  few 
pertinent  remarks,  in  which  he 
expressed  his  best  wishes  for  the 
perpetuity  and  prosperity  of  the 
Society,  and  closed  by  thanking  the 
members  for  their  uniform  courtesy 
and  the  kindness  shown  him  as 
President. 

There  being  no  further  business 
and  the  night  being  far  spent,  the 
Society  adjourned  to  meet  at  the 
same  Hall  to-morrow,  Friday  night, 
at  7-|  r.  m. 


Hall  ok  IIousk  Rki'kkshntaiivis, 

Friday  Evening,  Oct.  IS,  1S72. 

The  Society  met  at  the  time  ap- 
pointed. 

The  President,  Thomas  M.  Holt, 
in  the  chair. 

The  Secretary  read  the  proceed* 
ings  of  the  previous  meeting,  which, 
after  being  amended,  were  ap- 
proved'. 

Capt.  Thigpen  asked  consent  to 
correct  an  erroneous  impression 
produced  by  his  remarks,  at  the 
last  meeting,  with  regard  to  the 
parsemony  and  seeming indifference 
of  certain  merchants  and  property 
holders  in  Raleigh,  in  their  eontrfi 
butions  to  the  State  Fair,  and 
wanted  it  distinctly  understood 
that  his  speech  did  not  apply  to  any 
particular  person. 

Mr.  Q.  Busbee,  in  reply  to  an 
enquiry  concerning  original  essays 
on  agriculture  in  North  Carolina, 
said  he  had  some  papers  on  agricul- 
ture, that  there  were  some  on  file 
in  the  State  Library,  and  that  there 
were  persons  in  various  parts  of  the 
State  who  had  original  essays  on 
the  subject  of  agriculture,  dating 
back  to  1819,  who  would,  if  applied 
to,  place  them  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Society  for  publication. 

On  motion  oi  Hon.  D.  M.  Bar- 
ringer, 

Resolved  that  the  Executive 
Committee  cause  the  Sec'y  to  make 
out  a  correct  list  of  the  members  of 
this  Society  (Life  and  Annual)  and 
to  have  bound  all  pamphlets  and 
copies  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Society  that  mav  be  found.  Adop- 
ted. 

Hon.  D  M.  Barringer  wished 
to  know  if  the  Secretary  had  pre- 
pared a  correct  list  of  the  members, 
life  nn  annual 

The  Secretary  was  sorry  to  say 
he  had  not,  that  his  list  was  very 
incomplete — because     those    who; 
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from  time  to  time  had  sold  tickets 
to  annual  members,  had  not  ,fur- 
nished  him  with  the  names,  and 
that  it  was  his  impression  that  it 
waa  the  duty  of  the  Corresponding 
Secretary  to  keep  the  list,  that  the 
late  W.  W.  Whitaker  had  done  so.  I 

Mr.    Litchford    said  the  Federal  I 
army  had  destroyed  the  papers  and 
list  of  members  in  Mr.  Whitaker's 
hands. 

The  Secretary  was  requested  to 
ask  through  the  press,  who  had 
bee  n  members,  and  that  they  report 
the  r  names  to  him. 

On  motion  of  W.  C.  Kerr, 

^Resohed,  That  the  Secretary 
furnish  the  proceedings  ofthe  Soci- 
ety to  the  Reconstructed  Farmer, 
also  the  essays  of  Dr.  Hunter  on 
clover  and  grasses,  for  publica- 
tion. 

T.  F.  Lee,  Esq.,  suggested  that 
in  view  of  the  additional  labor  im- 
posed on  the  Secretary,  that  his 
ssj.1-i'v  be  increased  to  $200. 

The  Secretary  expressed,  his 
appreciation  ol  Mr.  Lee's  remarks 
in  his  behalf,  and  the  proposal  he 
rnaJe,  but  advised  that  in  the  pres- 
ent depleted  state  ofthe  treasury, 
no  change;  be  made  until  the 
treasury  was  replenished. 

There  being  no  special  business 
or  committee  to  report,  and  ij 
being  the  last  meeting  of  the  pres- 
ent session,  by  general  consent,  the 
Soei  ty  resolved  itself  into  a 
Committee  ot  the  whole  to  hear  any 
remarks  from  the  members,  calcu 
lated  to  intiisis  new  lite  and  renewed 
activity  in  promoting  its  welfare. 

Mr.  Len  Adams  expressed  a  wish 
to  know  the  amount  of  cash  received 
during  the  present  Fair,  amount 
requisite  to  pay  all  due  for  prem- 
iums awarded,  general  expenses 
incident  to  the  Fair  and  its  former 
indebtedness.  The  President  in- 
formed him  that,  for  want  of  proper 


data  and  by  reason  of  bills  not 
rendered,  it  was  imposible  to 
furnish  the  information  at  this 
meeting. 

Alex.  Creech,  of  Raleigh,  made 
a  very  practicable  speech,  in  which 
he  evinced  a  most  lively  and  be- 
coming interest  in  the  future 
prosperity  of  the  Society,  and 
closed  by  saying,  that  his  time  and 
money,  to  the  extent  of  his  ability, 
was  at  the  disposal  of  the  Society 
in  accomplishing  any  plan  looking 
to  a  better  location  near  Raleigh 
for  the  Fair,  and  erecting  buildings 
of  a  character  which  would  reflect 
credit  upon  the  Society  and  City  of 
Raleigh  in  particular,  and  as  an 
earnest  of  his  sincerity ,  he  would 
be  one  of  one  hundred  to  pay  into 
the  treasury  $50,000,  or  one  of 
fifty  to  give '$25,000 

The  Superintendent,  J.  J.  Litch- 
ford, said  in  reply  to  an  allusion 
made  hy  Capt.  Thigpen,  to  t  ie 
Society's  indebtedness  to  the  b  nc, 
and  secured  by  the  signatures  of 
the  officers  of  the  Society  and  the 
Executive  Committee,  that  the  e 
ceipts  of  the  several  Fairs  had  uni- 
formly paid  the  expenses  thereof, 
but  that  the  debt  had  been  incurred 
soon  after  the  war,  in  putting  the 
grounds  and  buildings,  stalls  and 
fence  in  good  repair. 

Mr.  LenijAdams  said,  that  while 
Raleigh  should  do  he*'  whole  duty 
and  Contribute  an  amount  for  the 
use  of  the  Fair,  commensurate 
with  the  great  advantages  she 
derives  from  it,  he  felt  assured  that 
all  the  life,  and  very  many  of  the 
annual  members  in  other  parts  of 
the  St«te,  would  respond  heartily 
and  cheerfully  to  any  appeal  which 
might  be  made  to  promote  the  wel- 
fare and  efficiency  of  the  Society. 

Capt.  Thigpen  criticised  the  con- 
duct of  the  officers,  and  those  who 
had    managed    the    affairs   of    the 
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Society  with  some  warmth,  lie 
laid  they  were  lazy  and  inefficient, 
>y  reason  of  which,  the  Society 
vas  expiring,  and  could  not  make 
i  debit  and  credit  statement  ot  its 
xansaetions. 

Col.  J.  M.  Heck  defended  the 
•Society  and  its  officers,  and  eulo- 
gized the  Treasurer,  W.  H.  Jones, 
is  being  one  of  the  best,  mostfaith- 
*ul  and  correct  accountants  in  the 
5  ate,  and  as  being  ready  to  show 
low  every  cent  that  had  been  paid 
rim  as  Treasurer  had  been  dis- 
bursed. 

That  with  the  means  contributed, 
io  body  could  do  better,  if  so  well, 
is  the  officers  and  Executive 
Committee  of  this  Society,  and  he 
ixpressed  the  hope  that  Capt.  Thig- 
>en  and  other  friends  in  Edgecombe 
vould  increase  their  contributions 
md  send  more  of  her  worthy  and 
ntelligent  farmers  and  mechanics 
,o  the  future  meetings  of  the  Soci- 
;t}T,  and  if  the  officers  failed  to  do 
heir  duty,  to  supply  their  places 
"rom  her  own  people*  That  this 
Society  was  expected  to  promote 
nechanies,  the  tine  arts  and  the 
levelopments  of  all  the  great  re 
sources  of  North  Carolina;  in 
Hiilding  up  factories  and  1urnac.es 
)ear  our  mineral  regions.  That 
>ur  Fairs  failed  because  so  few  felt 
i-hat  interest  which  would  induce  a 
)  coming  sacrifice  of  time  and 
nonev,  and  that  he  had  heard  cur 
late  President,  K.  P.  Battle,  win. 
ivas  a  elose  observer,  say  "that  but 
fir  some  half  dozen  active,  devoted 
nen  who  interested  themselves  in 
securing  contributions  for  coin  peti- 
tion at  our  Fairs,  that  the  North 
Carolina  and  all  other  fairs  would 
ieeline  in  zeal  and  efficiency." 

Mr.  J.  J.  Litchfordsaid  that  those 
who  sneerumlv  called  ours -a  poor 
state  Fair,  were  ignorant  of  uv 
fact,  that  after  a  careful  analysis  of 


the  premiums  awarded  in  all  the 
several  Fairs  in  all  the  Southern 
States,  so  far  as  he  had  noticed,  and 
all  the  Northern  States,  that  not 
one  paid  out  so  large  an  amount 
for  premiums  in  cash  as  did  the 
North  Carolina  State  Fair;  that 
while  it  was  true,  some  of  the 
Fairs  in  the  Southern  States  offered 
$500  for  the  best  bale  ot  cotton, 
the  money  was  raised  and  paid  by 
merchants,  as  an  advertisement  and 
in  the  interest  of  their  business  ; 
that  in  looking  over  50  pages  of  a 
splendidly  printed  catalogue  of  a 
Northern  State  Fair.  $2  was  the 
highest  prize  offered  ;  that  in  nearty 
every  instance  a  Bronze  Medal  was 
awarded.  He  said,  further,  that 
no  one  could  say  that  they  ever 
brought  to  our  Treasurer  a  certifi- 
cate for  a  premium,  in  cash,  which 
was  not  promptly  paid  That  it 
was  true  there  had  been  some  delay 
in  the  delivery  of  medals  awarded  >. 
but  that  it  was  unavoidable,  owing 
to  the  long  time  occupied  in  getting 
a  suitable  die,  but  that  the  medals 
were  daily  expected!,  and  tor  all 
he  knew,  miirht  be  in  the  Express 
Office. 

L.  Adams  was  gratified  to  hear 
Mr.  Litchtord's  speech.  He  hoped 
iti  future,  greater  liberality  would 
distinguish  the  contributions  made 
in  the  interest  ot  the  State  Fairj 
that  to  secure  this,  the  people  at 
home  and  throughout  the  State 
must  be  informed  of  wThat  had 
been  done  and  what  we  were  now 
attempting  to  do,  that  now  our 
people  were  more  able  than  hereto- 
fore, that  the  same  f'arnx  rs  in  Wake, 
who  mad*1  from  8  t  i  10  baies  of 
cotton  before  the  war,  now  made 
from  50  to  100  I. ides,  because  of 
the  great  improvement  in  agricul- 
tural implements ;  and  he  again 
insisted  on  informing  the  p  -oplo  of 
what  we  had  done  and  were  doing. 
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'Hon.  D.  M.  Bminger  said  that 
other  State  Societies  distributed 
freely  the  proceedings  of  their  op- 
erations, an)  that  there  was  wisdom 
in  Mr.  Ad  itns'  safest  ions. 

Mr.  Battle  appreciated  all  that 
bad  been  said,  and  told  the  mem 
feers  that  a  want  of  money  had 
denied  the  Society  the  publication 
of  the  valuable  essays  read  at  lier 
annual  meetings,  and  all  the  facts 
of  interest  to  the  masses,  which 
were  in  possession  of  the  Society. 
Then  the  rule  observed  during  his 
administration  was  to  pay  prem- 
iums first,  borrow  money  rather 
than  any  should  be  disappointed, 
nd  hence  the  publication  of  much 
al uable  matter  had  been  preter- 
mitted. 

T.  F.  Lee  counseled  unanmity. 
•Oneness  of  purpose.  AH  must  put 
their  shoulders  to  the  wheel,  and 
-work  earnestly  and  persistently \ 
know  no  such  word  as  fail,  and  ' 
-Success  would  follow  that  would 
gladden  the  hearts  of  all  who  loved 
-the  glorious  Old  North  State. 

Major  R.  S.  Tucker,  of  Raleigh, 
■was  very  glad  the  remarks  made 
"hy  Captain  Tliigpen  and  others  had 
elicited  information  which  would 
■place  the  merchants  of  Raleigh, 
and  the  property  holders  of  Ral 
eigh,  where  they  are  always  found 
in   ease  of    emergency,    viz :    ever 

■  ready  -and  wilding  to  go  forward 
with    the    utmost   alacrity    in    any 

enterprise  calculated  to  promote 
the    genera!   good    of  its    citizens; 

:£h*t  the  merchants  were  ready  to 
co  operate  liberally  in  making  the 
Fair  what  it,  should  be,  the  pride  of 
■the  State,  and  all  other  district  and 

■  County    Fairs     subordinate     to    its 

frowtU    and    usefulness.     That   he 
ad  for  years  given  his  health  and 
..Utiv-Hgth  as  a    working    member  of 
the  Executive    Committee  to    pro- 
aaaote  its  welfare,  and  was  still  wil- 


ling to  contribute  his  full  share. 
He  did  not  approve  of  some  things 
said  and  done.  He  had  declined 
sending  articles  from  his  store  to 
the  Fair  from  a  principle  peculiar  to 
his  views  of  propriety.  He  did  not 
want  a  prize  for  something  made 
by  others  than  himself.  Nor  did 
he  approve  of  contributing  to  ir- 
responsible parties,  who  might 
present  a  subscription  list  to  raise 
a  citizens'  purse,  or  any  other  fund, 
through  such  channels.  But  he 
never  refused  to  contribute  liberal- 
ly, when  properly  approached  by 
the  Executive  Committee,  or  their 
authorized  ager.t. 

Mr.  Tucker  reminded  Sheriff 
Lee  that  Charlotte  had  help  from 
South  Carolina,  in  sending  exhibi- 
tions in  mechanical  and  agricultu- 
ral improvements.  That  he  had 
heard  as  one  reason  given  why  our 
mechanics  refused  to  send  specimens 
of  their  workmanship  and  iugeuuity 
to  our  State  Fair  was  that  they  had 
been  ignored  in  the  selection  of 
Judges,  and  that  men  unacquainted 
with  mechanism  were  substituted. 
That  there  was  a  class  ever  ready 
to  disparage  Raleigh. 

Capt.  Lee  said  that  he  did  not 
belong  to  the  latter  class  ;  that  very 
many  of  the  citizens  would  testify 
to  the  fact  that  he  had  spent  his 
time  and  money  freely  in  develop- 
ing all  the  resources  of  Raleigh  to 
the  extent  of  his  ability. 

Mr.  Litehford  said  he  felt  con- 
strained to  correct  the  erroneous 
impression  made  on  Major  Tucker's 
mind  by  mechanics.  Extraordina- 
ry exertions  had  been  made  to 
select  the  most  competent  Judges ; 
that,  a  correspondence  had  been 
kept  \\}\  by  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee with  prominent  men  in  all  parts 
of  the  State,  asking  them  to  desig- 
nate the  most  suitable  persons  in 
their    vicinity  who    would    attend 
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our  Fairs  and  act  as  Judges,  and 
that  as  a  genera!  thing,  but  few  ot 
those  solicited  ever  attended,  plead- 
ing either  the  want  of  means  or 
time  to  spare  from  their  vocations  ; 
hence,  we  had  to  select  from  those 
on  the  grounds,  and  a  careful  ex- 
amination would  show  that  the 
charges  were  untrue  and  unjust,  and 
that  mechanics  were  ably  and  fully 
represented,  and  that  persons  were 
selected  in  all  the  departments 
with  reference  to  their  fitness 
alone. 

Major  Tucker  said  he  knew  of 
the  difficulties  in  securing  suitable 
Judges,  from  four  years  experience 
on  the  Executive  Committee,  but  he 
had  felt  constrained  to  advert  to  the 
unfitness  of  some  of  the  so-called 
Judges,  by  the  declaration  of  certain 
mechanics  in  our  city,  who  had  told 
him  the  reason  why  they  had  not 
contributed  specimens  of  their  skill 
was  the  practice  ot  ignoring  me- 
chanics as  a  class  from  prominent 
positions,  and  that  he  desired  them 
to  be  placed  on  the  same  footing 
with  other  departments  represen- 
ted at  the  Fair.  He  playfully 
alluded  to  the  fact,  that  Father 
McNamara  had  given  expression  to 
lis  interest  to  the  Fair  by  secur- 
n«r  some  ot  the  choicest  products 
of  his  farm,  and  among  other  things 
x  gentleman  Cadi  mere  Goat,  of 
unusual  size  and  beauty,  and  whose 
value  was  enhanced  because  it  was 
the  gilt  of  a  friend,  and  that  said 
Father  McNamara  had  been  greatly 
distressed  this  afternoon  by  having 
his  pet  goat  returned  to  him  from 
the  Fair  a  sheep  ;  that  $8  had  been 
offered  for  the  best  Buck  Goat,  and 
the  Committee  had  voted  $3  for  the 
best  buck  sheep.  The  al  lesion  to 
the  goat  produced  prolonged  mer- 
riment and  humorous  speeches. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Taylord  entertained 
me  Society  by  giving  a  history  of 


the  difference  between  a  gentleman 
goat  and  gentleman  sheep,  and 
said  it  would  not  be  improper  to 
call  either  by  the  well-known  cog- 
nomen of  buck,  and  he  insisted  on 
the  proper  pronunciation  of  goat. 
It  was  go-at  and  not  sounded 
gote. 

Father  McNamara  insisted  that 
buck  goat  was  correct,  and  that 
had  the  reward  been  offered  for  a 
male  sheep,  the  reward  would  have 
read  for  best  ram.  That  he  was 
truly  mortified  to  have  his  goat 
returned  as  a  Sheep,  and  insisted 
that  he  was  not  a  sheep  but  h  gen- 
uine Cashmere  Goat,  as  seen  by  his 
form  and  the  odor  emitted  from  9 
him.  That  he  could  smell  him 
at  a  distance  of  one  hundred  feet ; 
and  such  a  smell  no  other  animal 
had.  He  said  the  goat  was  the  gift 
from  a  friend,  that  the  little  orphan 
boys  whom  he  had  in  his  industrial 
school  (very  poor  children)  wanted 
a  little  pocket,  money,  and  as  $8 
were  offered  for  the  best  buck,  he 
encouraged  them  to  take  along 
with  the  products  of  the  farm 
(which  he  sent  to  show  his  deep  in- 
terest in  the  Fair)  the  said  goat. 
That  the  little  fellows  knev-  $8 
were  offered  for  the  best  buck  ;  that 
no  other  Buck  being  on  exhibition, 
the  disappointment  was  very  great 
to  them.  They  had,  perhaps,  esti- 
mated the  relative  share  each 
would  receive  of  the  prize. 

Col.  Heck  said  that  the  Commit- 
tee did  not  contemplate  giving  a 
reward  for  a  single  He  Goat,  but 
for  a  pair  of  goats  asked  advice, 
and  as  the  goat  referred  to  was  un- 
usually fine,  a  discretionary  prem- 
ium was  awarded.  That  the  mis- 
understanding arose  from  the  dif- 
ference of  opinion  as  to  what  con- 
stituted a  buck. 

T.  F.  Lee  said  we  had  had  con- 
siderable merriment  over  the  goat ; 
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the  night  was  advancing,  and  it 
was  titne  to  proceed  to  business, 
time  was  precious  and  must  be  im- 
proved. 

Col.  Heck,  A.  M.  McPheeters 
and  J.  J.  Litchtord  defended  the 
Society  as  to  charge  of  ignoring 
mechanics,  or  any  other  class,  in 
the  selection  of  officers  and  judges, 
and  read  from  the  list  of  names  a 
large  number  of  distinguished  me- 
chanics, whose  valuable  services 
had  been  given  to  the  present  and 
our  previous  Fairg. 

Captain  Thigpen  acknowledged 
he  had  done  but  little,  that  he  had 
been  so  severely  handled,  that  he 
%vou!d  be  very  careful  hereafter  how 
he  expressed  himself  about  the 
State  Fair  and  its  management,  and 
moved  that  the  oiBcers  and  Execu- 
tive Committee  be  acquitted  of  all 
his  charges.  Unanimously  adopted, 
amid  considerable  merriment  and 
good  feeling. 

Mr.  Battle  said  he  must  repeat  a 
statement  made  by  him  on  Tuesday 
evening  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  were  absent  on  the  occasion. 
That  the  Executive  Committee  had 
been  anxiously  looking  jtf?r  more 
suitable  grounds,  with  a  view  of 
erecting  more  suitable  buildings 
thereon,  but  had  failed  to  procure  a 
ne^v  site  by  the  refusal  of  those  who 
had  grounds  that  were  suited  to  our 
wants,  or  other  causes,  and  hence 
no  appeal  had  been  made  to  the 
citizens  of  Raleigh  to  improve  the 
present  grounds,  and  that  therefore 
the  citizens  of  Raleigh  were  not 
guilty  of  the  charge  of  indifference 
to  the  Fair.  It  was  regarded  as  a 
waste  of  money  to  make  any  im 
provement  on  the  present  Fair 
Grounds. 

Capt.  Lee  said  Camp  Mangum,  2 
or  3  miles  west  of  Rileigh,  on  the 
Chatham  and  North  Carolina  Rail- 
roads, was  the  most  desirable  place 


for  the  Fair  Grounds.  That  the 
difficulty  as  to  title  was  removed 
by  a  recent  sale  made  by  him  as 
Sheriff  of  Wake  county,  and  that 
he  had  heard  that  Dr.  Hawkins, 
President  of  the  R.  &  G.  R.  R.  has 
said  that  his  road  would  contribute 
$2,000  or  $3,000  if  the  Fair  was 
located  at  Camp  Mangum  Capt. 
Lee  said  that  the  reason  why  citi- 
zens and  mechanics  had  not  sent 
specimens  of  their  workmanship  to 
our  Fair  was  because  of  the  wear 
and  tear  in  getting  machinery  to 
our  present  grounds,  and  their  ex- 
posure. But  if  the  railroads  pene- 
trated the  FairG  rounds,  as  it  would 
do  at  Camp  Mangum,  contributions 
for  exhibitions  would  go  im  medi- 
ately from  thecarsinto  the  depart- 
ment assigned  them,  and  very  many 
would  then  be  glad  to  send  ma- 
chinery and  other  articles. 

The  Secretary  called  on  the 
members  to  respond  to  Mr.  Creech's 
proposition. 

Coi.  Heck  said  he  would  be  one 
of  either  class.  Messrs.  Adams, 
Tucker,  Lee  and  others,  thought  it 
best  to  locate  the  grounds,  estimate 
the  cost  thereof,  and  the  improve- 
ments needed,  and  then  call  on  the 
citizens,  who  would  most  heartily 
respond.  President  Holt  felt  most 
keenly  the  responsible  position  he 
had  assumed,  but  relied  on  the  lib- 
erality of  all  interested,  here  and 
elsewhere,  to  stand  by  him  and  co 
operate  in  his  plans. 

Prof.  Kerr  said  Mr.  Creech  had 
struck  the  key  note,  begin  at  Ral- 
eigh for  help,  that  there  was  danger 
ahead,  his  position  enabled  him  to 
know  the  estimates  of  prominent 
men,  and  unless  the  citizens  of 
Raleigh  responded  liberally,  the 
State  Fair  would  become  a  rotating 
fair.  Get  the  money  first  and  then 
you  would  know  what  sort  of 
grounds  and  buildings  to  provide. 
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>n  motion  of  Col.  Heck,  the 
iks  ot  the  Society  whs  tendered 
i.  Cox  for  his  admirable  and  in- 
ictive  speech,  and  that  he  be  re- 
sted to  turnish  a  copy  for  pub- 
tion  to  the  Reconstructed 
imer. 

'he  usual  resolution  of  thanks 
he  Ladies,  the  Marshals  and 
1  Roads  for  their  assistance  in 
dng:  the  Fair  a  success,  was 
<ed. 

)n  motion,  the  Society  ad- 
rned  sine  die. 

Thos.  M.  Holt,  Pres't. 
\  F.  Pesudd,  Sec'y. 


n  the  Plantation.] 

Report  on  Fish  Culture. 

Ve  have  received  and  read  with 
Ih  '"uteres*  a  pamphlet  cmtain- 
am  uoi  al  >n  he  East- Alabama 
riouiturai  society  to  the  Legis 
Ire  of  Alabama,  praying  legisla- 
1  in  aid  of  the  preservation  and 
ture  of  fish,  signed  by  a  corn- 
tee  ot  three  gentlemen  ;  a  re- 
t  on  Pisciculture  to  that  Society 
C.  A.  Peabody  and  Geo.  P.  Har 
)n  ;  also,  a  report  of  the  Oooit 
ssi oners  appointed  by  the  Gov 
or  of  Alabama  p».i  this  interest 

subject, 
die  report  of  Messrs.  Peabody 
1  Harrison  stages  in  such  brief 
|ms  the  importance,  profit  and 
jtctieaJlity  of  this  new  industry, 
it  we  publish  it  entire.  It  will 
>ay  perusal,  and  will  be  found  to 
suirsestive  to  the  reader. 

PORT    OF   COMMITTEE    ON    PISCICUL 
TURE. 

The  committee  appointed  by  th 
i-  \labama  Agricultural  Society 
viiit  the  fish  ponds  ol'Wm.  Pern 
mge,  of  Lee  county,  have  the 
nor  of  reporting  that  we  have 
filled  our  mission,  with  pleasure 
d  profit  to    ourselves    and,   we 


trust,  instruction  to  the  community 
in  which  we  live. 

Your  committee  were  well  aware 
that  Colonel  Yonge  was  successful 
in  raising  fish  before  this  official 
visit.  But  as  the  object  of  the 
Society  was  to  ascertain  the  cost 
and  pr'actiability  of  grafting  fish  cul- 
ture into  agricultural  labors  of  the 
Sunny  South,  we  entered  upon  our 
duties  coolly,  calmly  and  dispas- 
sionately. And  from  minute  and 
careful  examination  we  are  satis- 
fied that  fish  can  be  raised  in  Ala 
bama  cheaper  than  poultry. 

Colonel  Younge  started  his  pond 
some  twelve  years  ago,  as  a  matter 
of  ornament  and  recreation,  with- 
out idea  of  stocking  it  with  any 
particular  kind  of  fish.  But  nature 
in  our  favored  clime  is  so  bountiful, 
that  almost  before  he  was  aware  of 
it,  the  waters  were  teeming  with 
trout,  perch  and  sucker.  He  as- 
sures your  committee  that  he  has 
never  put  a  fish  into  the  pond. 
Your  committee  are  satisfied  that 
any  fanner  who  has  a  bold  spring 
or  a  neverfailing  branch  running 
t  i rough  his  grounds,  may  have  a 
fish-pond  with  living  fish,  at  a  very 
trifling  cost.  It  is  not  important 
to  the  successful  culureof  fish  that 
the  pond  should  be  laid  out  in  is- 
lands, inlets  and  bays,  or  that  the 
borders  should  be  ornamented  with 
flowers. 

Whenever  a  body  of  water  can 
be  controlled,  there  fish  will  breed 
and  multiply.  Your  committee 
have  seen  the  almost  stagnant 
water  in  brick  yards  of  Columbus, 
Gra.,  filled  with  the  finest  of  perch, 
should  there  be  but  one  favorable 
locality  in  a  community,  township 
or  county  for  fish  ponds  on  a  large 
scale,  and  an  enterprising  person 
will  take  hold  and  raise  fish  for  the 
market,  he  will  enrich  himself,  and 
become  a  benefactor  ;  for  whoever 
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produces  and  cheapens  human  food 
is    a  benefactor  to   his  race.     The 
ease  and  facilities   with  which  fish 
can  be  raised  at  the  South  is  much 
greater    than    at    the    North,    our 
genial    clime  producing   so    many 
more  of  the  insect  tribes,  both  in 
the  water  and  in  the  air,  which  s>re 
the  natural  food  of  fish.     Colonel 
Yonge'  assured  your  committee  that 
he  had   never  fed  his  fish,  and  }et 
his  ponds  were  literally  alive  with 
trout,    varying    in    size   from    half 
pound    to   ten    pounds    in  weight, 
suckers  or  red  horse  nearly  as  large, 
with  all  the  varieties  of  perch,  from 
minnow  size  up  to  the  largest  pan 
fish.^    And  we  are  satisfied  that  had 
lie  fed   them,  as  practiced    in  the 
Northern   market  fish  ponds,  that 
thep  would  have  increased  in  size 
with    greater     rapidity,    doubling 
frheir  weight,  and  that  he  might  have 
made  his  fish  ponds  a  greater  source 
of    levenue  than  his"  lime  works 
Yet   with   all  the   care   and   facil- 
ity of  fi^h  raising,  we  learned  thai- 
it  had  its  drawbacks.     These,  Col- 
onel Yonge   has  experienced,  and 
now  has   remedies.     The  different 
varieties  of  fish    do    not  increase 
rapidly  together  as  they  are  con- 
stantly preying   upon  each  other 
A  pond  cannot  be  stocked  with  any 
of  the  fine  fish,  where  the  jack  or 
pike  abound. 

Nor  can  the  trout,  perch  and 
sucker  be  raised  profitably  together. 
That  they  are  often  found  in  large 
numbers  in  the  stream  cr  pond,  is 
no  proof  that  it  is  profitable  to  grow 
them  together.  The  sucker  with 
its  hog-like  snout,  roots  on  the  sand 
beds  and  destroys  the  eggs  of  any 
fish  he  may  find  deposited  there. 
Tt  has  been  estimated  by  scientific 
men,  that  were  the  fish  in  the  At- 
lantic ocean  left  to  themselves,  free 
to  breed  without  preying  upon  each 
other,  in  three  years  its    number 


would   be  so  great    that    a  vesst 
could  not  sail  upon  its  bosom. 

Now  to  make  fish  culture  prof 
table,  we  must  stop  this  prey  in 
upon  each  other.  This  ti.sh  breec 
ers  have  done.  This  Colonel  Yong 
is  doing.  The  eggs  or  spawn  t 
each  variety  are  placed  in  separat 
hatching  ponds,  and  the  young  ai 
fed  until  such  time  as  they  are  ah] 
to  take  care  of  themselves,  whe 
they  are  turned  into  large  pond 
together. 

In  this  manner,  a  good  portio 
of  the  eggs  hatched  are  raised  t 
mature  fish.  The  fish  breeder  ut: 
derstands  the  nature  and  marine 
of  the  fish  in  making  their  nests  t 
deposit  their  eggs,  as  well  as  th 
'poultry  man  has  knowledge  of  hi 
hens'  nests.  Colonel  Youngepoin 
ted  out  to  us  numbers  of  beds  ii 
the  sandy  bottoms  of  the  pond 
with  the  parent  fish  watching 
around  with  jealous  care.  Tm 
eggs  from  these  beds  can  be  takei 
up,  separated  from  the  sands  en 
veloped  in  damp  moss,  and  trans 
ported  to  any  part  of  the  countn 
where  there  is  express  agency,  witl 
perfect  safety,  where  those  win 
would  experiment  in  culture  ma] 
bed  them  in  their  streams  or  ponds 
and  raise  their  own  fish.  Many  o 
the  New  England  States  have  ap 
pointed  fish  committee-,  whose  biu- 
iness  is  to  propagate  fish  and  dis 
tribute  their  spawn  f  r  others  re 
propagate  from.  They  have 
brought  the  spawn  of  fish  from  fai 
distant  waters,  naturalized  them  tc 
the  waters  of  New  England,  where 
fish  culture  has  become  a  regular 
adjunct  of  rural  life 

Now,  if  fish  can  be  raised  with 
profit  in  the  bleak  climate  of  New 
England,  where  the  ponds  must  be 
frozen  one  third  of  the  year,  how 
much  greater  the  profit  in  our 
sunny  clime,  where  ice   never  ob- 
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nets,  and  insect  lite,  the  natural 
od  of  fish,  swarms  in  and  around 
e  waters.  From  the  observations 
8^  have  made,  and  the  facts  we 
tve  elicited,  we  deem  it  a  legiti 
lite  business  for  our  Agricultural 
>ciety  to  memorialize  the  Legisla 
re  to  appoint  a  suitable  Cormnis- 
per,  and  we  know  ot  no  one  so 
•operas  Wru.  Perm  Younge,  who 
is  hnd  so  many  years  experience, 
d  is  familiar  with  all  the  meth- 
s  practiced  both  in  Europe  and 
nerica,  in  the  breeding  and  rais- 
er of  fish.     In  closing  our  report, 

reiterate,  that  we  believe  fish 
be  raised  in  Alabama,  in  pri- 
te  ponds,  as  cheap  or  cheaper, 
[in  poultry,  and  we  would  rec 
m mend  every  farmer,  that  owns 
pring,  or  a  sheet  of  water,  to 
spare  a  breeding  place  and  stock 
i  waters  with  fish. 
Respectfully, 

Chas   A.  Peabody,  . 

Geo.  A.  Harrison,  '  U)m  fco 


Fancy  Stock. 

[)ar  experience  seems  to  prove 
Lt  no  thoroughbred  animal  can 
iprofi table  for  farming  purposes, 
half  or  quarter  bloods  ;  or  rather 
ross  of  different  breeds  is  better 
n  any  full -blood. 

<W  instance,  in  sheep,  a  cross 
ween  Merinos  and  Cotswold  will 
e  good  sized  mutton  and  good 
ertine  quality  of  wool,  much 
ter  for  practical  use  in  New 
iland  than  either  the  full -blood - 
Merino  or  Cotswold. 
Lgain,  in  horses,  each  different 
sd  has  various  good  points,  but 
icking  in  other  desirable  ones, 
rood  horse  for  a  farmer  should 
sess  all  the  good  points, 
o  in  cattle.  Probably  it  would 
mpossibletofind  a  single  animal 
anj^  particular  breed,  which 
Id  show  all  the  good  points  re- 


quisite for  use  on  our  New  England 
farms.  One  of  the  best  milch  cows 
the  writer  ever  knew  was  a  cross 
of  Devon  with  Native.  Another 
superior  one  was  half  Dutch,  part 
Ayrshire  and  Native.  Must  people 
acquainted  with  the  different  breeds 
are  aware  that  the  Devons  are  noi 
great  milkers,  though  the  oxen  are- 
handsome  and  good  workers,  but 
not  so  good  for  beef  as  the  Dur- 
hatm,  while  the  Durham's  are  not 
noted  as  great  milkers.  The 
Dutch  are  good  milkers,  but  are  not 
so  good  for  fattening,  as  they  do 
do  not  take  flesh  so  readily  as  a 
more  compact  breed.  And  no  ex- 
perienced feeder  would  think  of 
taking  the  Jersey's  for  stall-feed- 
ing^ 

People  are  often  disappointed  in 
new  or  fancy  breeds  of  cattle  or 
sheep,  for  the  reason  that  such 
fancy  breeds  have  been  kept  in  a 
fancy  manner,  and  often  their  su- 
periority consists  mainly  in  their 
having  been  reared  and  kept  upon 
the  best  the  land  affords,  and 
they  usually  fall  away  and  dwindle 
to  insignificance  when  treated  as 
native  breeds  have  been.  Many 
farmers  in  Vermont  and  New 
Hampshire  have  been  sadly  disap- 
pointed with  fancy  Merino  sheep 
which  have  cost  them  fancy  prices. 
In  many  cases  these  sheep  have 
dwindled  and  died  when  treated  as 
the  native  sheep  are  usually. 

Having  examined  different  herds 
of  superior  Durham  cattle,  owned 
by  noted  breeders  in  Vermont  and 
Canada,  I  have  invariably  found 
upon  inquiry  that  large  quantities 
of  grain  were  fed  to  such  stock  the 
year  round,  and  I  am  satisfied  that 
in  no  instance  was  the  owner  repaid 
for  his  outlay  by  any  cash  value 
received,  although  the  satisfaction 
of  teeing  the  growth  and  improve- 
ments of  such    fine  animals  might 
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repay  the  man  of  wealth  for  his 
care  and  expense  ;  and  occasionally 
a  slight  return  is  received  by  the 
sale  of  an  animal  at  a  fancy  price. 
In  some  cases,  doubtless,  the 
breeders  of  fancy  cattle  may  confer 
a  benefit  to  the  country,  but  usual- 
ly the  parties  purchasing  such  cattle 
for  practical  use  lose  by  the  opera- 
tion, for  the  reason  that  with  com- 
mon feed  they  are  sure  to  depreci- 
ate. We  are  aware  that  it  would 
well  pay  most  farmers  to  take  bet- 
ter care  of  their  stock,  and  feed 
better  than  they  do  at  present;  but 
until  they  conclude  to  take  fancy 
care  of  their  animals,  they  had  bet- 
ter not  purchase  fancy  stock  of 
any  kind. 

From  the  Clover  Leaf.J 
A    Revolution    in    Farm    Culture 
Needed  in  the  Southern  States. 

Much  might  be  said  regarding 
the  mode  of  farming  in  the  South, 
yet  I  will  confine  my  remarks  to  as 
short  a  space  hs  possible,  giving  a 
few  hints,  that  if  judiciously  fol- 
lowed, will  compensate  the  farmer 
one  hundred  per  cent,  at  least,  not 
only  in  the  crops  but  in  renovating 
and  enriching  the  soil.  Plowing, 
in  the  first  place,  should  be  well 
done  in  order  that  the  soil  may  be 
put  in  proper  condition  for  a  crop. 
The  difference  in  doing  it  and  half 
doing  it  is  but  a  trifle,  while  the 
one  depreciates  and  the  other  in- 
creases the  value  of  the  land,  say 
nothing  of  the  difference  in  the 
yield  of  crops.  Plowing  should 
never  be  less  than  six  inches  deep, 
and  then  subsoiled  the  same  depth, 
(the  deeper  the  better)  particularly 
clay  soil  and  properly  top-dressed 
in  order  to  get  a  crop  that  will 
compensate  a  farmer  for  his  labor. 
Clover,  the  greatest  renovator  of 
the  soil,  should  be  sown  on  all  fields 
that  need  rest.  Sow  not  less  than 
ten  pounds  to  the  acre  in  order  that 


a  proper  stand  is  obtained, 
sections  where  the  hot  weather  i 
ble  to  scortch  and  wither  the  y< 
plants,  sow  alone  and  harrow 
well,  or  sow  with  oats.  If  s 
alone,  the  weeds  will  grow  to 
tect  it  through  the  hot  season, 
when  the  weather  becomes 
enough  so  that  it  is  out  of  dar 
the  weeds  may  be  mown  down 
left  to  decompose. 

If    clover    is    sown    wTith 
when  the  latter  are  ripe  they  sh- 
oe cut  as  high  as   possible,  so 
enough  straw  will  be   left  stan 
to  shed  the  clover  from    the  f 
scorching  rays. 

The  writer  is  well  aware 
there  are  sections  that  are  now 
sidered  worthless  where  clover 
not  grow,  and  it  will  be  nece? 
to  bring  such  soil  up  by  other 
tilizers  to  a  certain  standard  at 

No  farmer  should  till  more 
than  he  can  work  well,  for  1 
can  be  made  from  200  acres  of 
well  cultivated  than  2,000  wo 
at.  I  would  also  speak  of  the 
portation  of  clover  into  the  S( 
al  prices  ranging  from  $9  0 
15.00  per  bushel,  when  wi 
your  own  boundaries  lies  n 
thousands  of  acres  whose  soil 
climate  is  far  better  adapte 
clover  seed  raising,  than  anv 
of  the  United  States.  I  allud 
East  Tennessee,  portions  of 
tucky,  Virginia,  West  Virginia 
Georgia.  Should  the  yield  b( 
more  than  one  and  a  half  bu 
per  acre  it  would  pay  better 
raising  wheat,  while  the  yield 
reach  7£  bushels  per  acre.  I 
season  is  such  that  it  will  nJ 
well,  it  can  be  used  for  pasti 
or  hay,  while  instead  of  suckin 
the  life  of  the  soil  it  gives  i 
per  cent,  of  that  which  is  gatl 
from  the  atmosphere. 

G.  S.  Ruble,  Chattanooga,  T( 
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$2  PER  ANNUM,  IN  ADVANCE. 

Raleigh,  N.  C.,  Nov.,  1872. 

Advertising;  Rates: 

1  square  1  mo  >th 8  1  50 

1       "      2  months 2  50 

I        "      3       "        4  00 

1       "      6  7  00 

1        "     12       "        10  03 

Same  rates  per  square,  charged  for  every 
additional  square. 

%  page  1  month $  7  00 

3-4  page  3  months 15  00 

'I  page  6       "       20  00 

SI  page  12     "       30  00 

34  page  1  montli  10  00 

kp  ge  3  months 15  00 

U  page  6       "       25  00 

)A  page  12      "       40  00 

1  page  1  month  15  00 

1  page  3  months 25  00 

I  page  6       "       40  00 

1  page  12     "       75  00 

An  inch  down  the  column  is  a  square. 
Pages  and  parts   of  pages  are  measured 
across  the  page. 
Advertisements  on  cover  pages,  "special." 


Crut>  Kates : 

5  copies 8  8  75 

10  copies 16  00 

20  conies 30  00 

Farmer  and  Daily  News,  1  year 8  50 

"  "    Weekly  "        "        3  50 


IglF'The  business  of  the  Farmer 
will  hereafter  be  entirely  in  our 
hands,  and  all  letters  pertaining  to 
business  will  be  directed  to  "  the 
publishers  of  Reconstructed  Far- 
mer, Raleigh,  K  C." 

All  correspondences  are  request- 
ed  to  be  sent  to  the  Editor,  at  Tar- 
boro,  before  the  first  of  every 
month.  Stone  &  Uzzell. 

July  1st,  1872. 


[[ggr'ISrotice  the  club  rates  with 
the  Raleigh  Daily  and  Weekly 
News.  The  two  together  will  keep 
a  family  posted  upon  farming  top- 
ics and  the  news  and  political 
world. 


This  number  of  the  Fakmku  is 
unavoidably  late,  but  hereaftor  it 
will  be  out  on  or  about  the  15th 
of  every  month. 


The  Meteorological  report  for 
the  month  of  September  does  not 
appear  in  this  number  for  want  of 
space,  but  will  be  published  in  the 
next  number.  Also  the  report  for 
October. 


THE  STATE  PAIR. 

It  was  our  pleasure  to  visit  the 
State  Agricultural  Fair  at  Raleigh, 
the  past  month,  and  we  must  say 
that,  we  were  much  disappointed  to 
find  that  there  was  no  material  im- 
provement since  1862,  when  it  was 
held  as  quarters  lor  soldiers. 

The  grounds  are  too  small  and 
the  entire  arrangement  of  buildings 
&c3  disreputable  to  the  State.  It 
certainly  would  be  a  pleasure  to 
every  live  North  Carolinian,  to 
know  that  at  the  Capitol  there 
were  grounds  suitably  improved  in 
every  respect  for  a  general  exhibi- 
tion of  the  various  industries  of  the 
State  and  outside  world.  To  ac- 
complish this,  the  citizens  of  Ral- 
eigh are  the  first  to  move  in  this 
matter,  as  they  will  be  especially 
benefitted,  and  then  the  State  should 
contribute,  as  it  will  have  a  tenden- 
cy to  hasten  a  general  development 
of  its  varions  resources.  As  we 
said  in  the  meeting  of  the  Society, 
so  we  now  hold,  if  we  cannot  have 
an  exhibition  eclipsing  all  others  in 
the  State  we  had  better  remove  to 
some  other  point  where  the  citizens 
will  take  an  interest  in  it,  or  aban- 
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don  it  entirely,  or  else  cease  to  call 
it  the  Fair  of  the  State.  A  few 
citizens  ot  Charlotte  have  estab- 
lished and  arranged  everything  so 
complete  that  their  exhibitions  will 
not  know  any  such  thing  as  failure 
by  the  proper  perseverenee  and 
prudence  of  its  officers.  At  the 
small  town  of  Weldon,  the  Roan- 
oke and>-  Tar  River  Agricultural 
Society  has  beautiful  grounds  an<j 
fine  buildings  which  cost  them  sev 
eral  thousand  dollars.  This  Fair 
is  a  great  success.  At  Wilmington 
the  Cape  Fear  Agricultural  Associ- 
ation  has  every  convenience  that  is 
necessary  for  their  exhibitions. 
This  Society  has  not  been  as  suc- 
cessful as  Charlotte  or  Weldon, 
because  the  City  of  Wilmington 
has  not  performed  its  duty. 

Dnring    the    present    year    the 
Farmers    and   Mechanics    Associa- 
tion has   arranged  and   beautified 
the  old  Fair    Grounds  in  such   a 
manner  as  to  demonstrate  even  to 
the   stranger   that  Goldsboro   and 
surrounding  country   are    alive  to 
the  future.     Now    we   have  men- 
tioned these  to  show    what  effort 
will  accomplish  when  properly  ap- 
plied.     Some  may  suppose  these 
•  several  Societies  will   act  as  draw- 
backs   on   the  State    Agricultural 
Fair.     This  is  not  true,  for  if  the 
State  will  offer  better  accommoda- 
tions at  her  exhibitions  these  several 
Local  Societies  will  prove  as  auxil- 
iaries to  her  success.  But  as  long  as 
you  have  a  Floral  Hall  better  fitted 
for  a  shuck  house  than   anything 
else,  you  need  not  expect  an  exhi- 
bition   creditable    to  North    Caro- 
lina. 

We  are  free  to  admit  that  we 
criticised  the  conduct  of  the  citizens 
of  Raleigh,  and  the  officers  of  the 
Society,  rather  harshly,  but  we  had 
an  object"  to  accomplish,  which  we 
had  evert  reason  to  believe  will  be 


productive   of   great   good   to   the 
entire  State. 

We  also  have  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve  that     when     this   subject    is 
properly  canvassed  before  the  citi- 
zens of  Raleigh  and  the  State,  they 
will    properly   appreciate   this   en- 
terprise in  so  much    as  to  do   their 
whole  duty  in   the  accomplishment 
of  the   end   desired.     Thomas    M. 
Holt,  President  ot  the  Society,  is  a 
gentleman    of  fine   executive   and 
undoubted    administrative  talents, 
and  in  as  much  as  the  entire  manage- 
ment of  location  and  buildings  for 
the  future  exhibitions  is  left  to  him 
andthe  Executive  Committee,  no  ne 
need  have  any  fear   that  the   State 
will   have    at   last   an    institution 
which  will  be  the  pride  of  her  chil- 
dren.    In  order  that  the  President 
and  his  Committee  may  succeed  by 
October,    ld73,  let  none   endeavor 
to  thwart  that  which  will  bring   to 
the  Capital   ten  thousand    visitors 
annually,    with  the  productions   of 
North  Carolina's  greatness,  besides 
this  the   people   become  better   ac- 
quainted  with     each   other.     The 
men     of  the   Eastern   part   of  the 
State  should   be    taught   that  the 
Mountains  of  our  State  is   as  good 
for  stock  raising  as  the  North  Wes- 
tern   States,  and    when   once  they 
see  their   people  and   their  stock, 
they  will    believe  it.     If  President 
Holt   and  his  Committee  will   so 
manage   the    rail    roads   so    as  to 
bring  the  entire  productions  of  the 
West,  East  andCentre   to  the  Cap- 
ital, then  they  will  deserve  the  ap- 
pellation   of    benefactors    to  their 
State.     Will  they  succeed?    They 
will  if  the  Raleighites  and  the  State 
will  but  perform    that  which  is  es- 
sential, the  raising  of  the  necessary 
amount  in  money. 

It  is  our  purpose  to  work  for  its 
success. 


DEC'R,  1872. 
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POOI.E  <fr  HUNT, 

BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 
PORTABLE  AND  STATIONARY 

Steam  Engines  and  M 

Babcock  &  Wilcox  Patent  Tubulons  Steam  Boilf 

JAMES  LEFFEL'S  PATENT  AMERICAN  D 
TURBINE  WATER  WHEEL, 

SA\V    A.3NTID    GRIST    3VI I L II 

Flouring  Mill  Machinery,  Shafting,  Pulleys  &  Hai 

MACHINERY  FOR  WHITE  LEAD  WORKS  AND  OIL  MILLS 
^SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 


CONTINUED  TRIUMPHS  FOR  THE 


1.  Virginia  State  Agricultural  Society— Silver   Medals   for  each   size   ri*ht   hana 

hand,  from  field  trials  in  August  1S71. 

2.  Border  Agricultural  Society,  Danville,  Va.— First  ''remit,  iu 
?>.     Petersburg  Fair— First  Premium. 
4      North  Carolina  Slate  Fair— First  Premium 
5.     Georgia  State  Fa i r— F i  rs  t  Pre m  i u n i . 

Note— The  report  or  the  "Dispatch"  of  this  Plowing  Match  at   the  State  Fair   s 

iSr1mS.tiT.rt£&l8Cit  t-h^ev^T.R,ov!,nan  (80me  lwelve  ln  number)  came  forwal 
WATT  PLOW  to  show  his  skill  "  And  this  voluntary  compliment  bv  the  plowm 
highest  testimonial  ever  awarded. 

From  the  Special   Correspondence  at    Columbia,  S.  C,  Nov.  18th,  1871    of  the  Ci« 
"Daily  News.'  '  "', 

PLOUGHING  MATCH.     . 
Across  the  enclosure  in  an  old  field,  a   Plowing  Match  ir  progress  was  Watched  wi|: 

est  by  a  large  number  of  persons.     The  entries  were  as  follows': 
D.  B.  DeSaasure,  of  Richland,  enter*  a  pair  of  farm  mules  and  double  horse  left  ha: 

Plow  against  world.  — Nat.  Rountree,  Plowman. 
J.  M    Crawford,  Lexington,  enters  a  double-horse  right  hand  A'att  Plow 
Leroy  Lewis,  (colored)  Richland,  enters  a  single-horse    Watt  Plow 
The  above  PLOWS  and   PLOWMEN  each    received   the    highest    premium    awal 

and  there. 

All  kind*  of  Plows  and    Plow   Caa  ings   and    Agricultural    Machiney   and    [UmJ 
general  use    kepi  on  hand,  with  iLxceUior  Reaper  "and   Mower. 

Aliberal  di  count  to  merchants  and  wholesale  dealers 

We  give  highest  market  price  lor  good  Scrap  Cut  Iron.     Send    for  circulars  and  nil 

.,,*,  -  WATT  A  KNU4HT. 

mL  f-a~1*-  No.  1452  Franklin 'Sited,  Richmond 
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[For  the  Reconstructed  Fariuer. 
AN  ESSAY 
Read  before  the  Goodioyn  Agricul- 
tural Club,  by  Isaac  II.  Davis. 

Mr.  Chairman — I  shall  make  the 
basis  of  my  invitation  for  immigra- 
tion in  a  description  or  recital  of 
the  resources  of  one  oi'  the  great 
rivers  of  our  State,  the  Tar,  which 
lows  through  our  county  (Gran- 
ville), and  on  through  some  of  the 
3astern  counties  of  North  Caro- 
ina.  Take  the  district  of  country 
hrougli  which  the  waters  of  this 
iver  rise  and  flow,  a  distance  of 
some  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles, 
md  there  is  no  country  in  the 
Jnited  States  of  the  same  extent 
;hat  has  so  many  natural,  varied 
ind  productive  resources.  Take 
irst  the  county  of  Granville,  her 
;oal-cured  and  manufactured  to- 
>acco  is  as  fine  as  there  is  in  the 
vorld.  It  brought  in  market  the 
>ast  season  from  $50  to  $200  per 
mndred  pounds.  Some  farmers 
ealizing  as  much  as  $1,000  for  the 


work  of  a  single  man.  Her  wheat 
is  of  the  best  quality,  possesses  some 
seven  or  eight  per  cent,  more  of 
gluten,  and  brings  in  South  Amer- 
ica one  or  two  dollars  mere  in  the 
barrel  than  flour  made  from  wheat 
grown  North  of  the  Potomac.  Very 
nearly  every  kind  of  fruit  can  be 
grown  successfully,  and  all  the 
vegetables.  The  soil,  much  or  most 
of  it,  is  naturally  adapted  to  grass. 
Granville  has  some  30  or  40  flour- 
ing mills,  50  or  60  licensed  tobacco 
factories,  and  3  foundries.  Her 
mineral  resources  have  not  received 
much  attention,  though  gold,  coal 
and  copper  have  been  found. 
Franklin  county  produces  corn, 
wheat  and  cotton,  and  the  Northern 
portion  tobacco,  one  of  her  citizens 
at  the  last  State  Fair  taking  a 
premium  on  that  article.  Fruits 
and  vegetables  of  all  kinds  grow 
well,  and  her  water  power  is  the 
best  in  middle  North  Carolina. 
Her  rock  quarries  are  of  the  very 
best  quality.  There  has  been  a 
million  dollars  taken  from  one  of 
her  gold  mines.  Nash  can  be 
classed  as  Franklin  in  her  produc- 
tive capacity,  only  she  has  a  world 
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wide  fame  on  good  apple  brandy  Brazos  rivers  are  all  subject  to 
and  game  chickens.  Edgecombe  it  i  overflow,  and  are  cursed  with  the 
is  said  produces  the  one-linn-  boll  worm,  caterpiller  and  drouths, 
dredth  part  of  the  cotton,  crop  of  the  I  and  their  cotton  is  planted  not 
South.  If  so,  *ho  then  probably  !  more  than  -t  or  6  feet  apart  on  the 
ranks  first  in  all  the  Southern  row,  and  with  six  weeks  longer 
country,  and  that  is  s-nfiieient,  to  j  season,  while  in  'the  Ray 'river  re- 
say  nothing  <»!'  her  corn  and  hog  |  gion  il  is  planted  8  feet  apart  md 
productions  and  fine  factories  j  will  lap  in  the  row,  producing  one 
Warren  is  a  line  county,  producing  j  or  two  bales  per  acre  on  land  that 
either  cotton  *  or  tobacco,  as  the  j  can  never  be  exhausted,  and  when 
farmer  may  prefer.  Her  peach  j  well  drained  is  never  too  wet  or 
orchtuvi  at  Ridgeway,  some  25,000  dry.  Sea  Island  cotton  raised  near 
trees  bear  testimony  to  what  can  j  Smith's  Creek  was  entered  at  the 
be  done  in  its  fruit  line.  As  much  j  Fair  at  Atlanta  last  fall  and  took 
as  tw  •  I  files  to  the  acre  of  cotton  |  the  iirst  premium.  I  am  afraid  u> 
was  made  the  past  season.  Halifax  state  the  .amount  of  Irish  potatoes 
contains  some  ot  the  finest  cot-  :  and  pumpkins  I  have  been  told  by 
ton  :>;i  1  corn  lands  in  the  j  reliable  men,  conld  be  produced  to- 
State,  a.  id  the  Messrs.  Garrett  have  j  the  acre,  and  no  better  dry  rice 
the  largest  vineyard  Wilson  |  lauds  '•an  lie  found,  with  fish  an<l 
county  C-ieived  the  firs  ,  second  and  i  ovstcs  in  abundance.  Her  chills 
third  '.>,c!niiiins  at  t!ie  recent  oottmi  i  and  fevers  are  also  large,  but  they 
tair  In!  !  in  St.  Louis.  Pitt  county  lean  be  greatly  abated  .-y  draining 
in  ad. Ik'  oil  tt'»  cotton,  produces  rice.  |  and  cistern  water.  If  the  theory  of 
peanio-i,  turpentine  and  lumber,  i  Lieutenant  Maury  be  true,  and  it 
Hyde  ';  the  corn  county  nf  the  ri-diiis  tha*  it  is,  that  the  Gulf 
Star*-.  :>iid  unsurpassed  elsewhere  j  .stream  is  gradually  approaching 
Beauf'f:  is  near  akin  to  Pitt,  milv  j  th's  oi.-t,  and  as  this  country 
we  ii  ee]  'ere  an  abundant  supply  j  j  its  out.  fur  the  rest  in  the  ocean,  it 
et'li-n  Hie  new  conn tv,  Panj  ion,  i  mav-  become  one  of  the  best  of 
has  !  iif".." -best  lauds.  I  have  never  '  eli.-uates.  Tar  River  is  a  white 
seen  ]'.  her.  even  in  the  hum-  man's  cotton  country,  the  negro  is 
mock-  •  ',  Florida  ov  the  bottom  of]  becoming  less  reliable  every  year, 
the  s'f  K '.  jrn  livers.  As  much  as  ■•  I  and  I  see  no  reason  why  it  should 
hundiiA  and  twenty  four  bushels  i  not  bee  mr'  ene  of  the  most  thickly 
of  corn  L.j  the  acre  have  been  made  settled  sections,  bur  ir  looks  strange 
the  Hr-sj  year  sticking,    and  what  is    alter    all  that  c:m    be  enumerated, 

all  these  beauties  and  blessings  and 
advantage's,  that  she  can  be  the  jest 


meant  by  sticking  is  the  under- 
growth is  first  cut,  the  land  ditched 
and    the    whole   set    on  fire,  which 


()t       WIlllll 


1  lie  re    seems    some 


[ills  the  large  trees,  when  the  corn  j  how  a  natural  propensity  to  ridicule 
is  simply  planted  with  a  stick  af  Tar  River,  Lint  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
terwards,  cutting  out  the  weeds  and  j  the  negr  i  get  fairly  on  his  road  of 
bushes  without  plowing.  Take  !  destiny,  let  all  the  bitter  strife  be- 
five  years  together,  the  lands  of.  tWfcO'i  live  sec' ions  cease;  and 
Bay  River.  Smith's  and  South 
Creeks  are  the  finest  cotton  lands 
in  the  South,  and  why  do  I  say  so  ? 


The  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  Red  and 


then  let  all  these  facts  be  scattered 
I  rjadc'ist  over  the  old  countries,  and 
I  predict  for  Tar  Rs\e-  such  a  future 
as  the  valley  of  Virginia  may  envy. 
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Influence  of  Light  and  Pleat  Upon 
The  Growth  of  Plants. 

We  propose  in  the  present  paper 
to  caW  attention  to  some  recent  re- 
searches by  foreign. chemists  on  the 
influence  of  light  and  heat  upon 
the  growth  of  plants. 

All  who  are  familiar  with  fresh 
water  aquariums  must  be  acquain- 
ted with  the  delicate  and  beautiful 
]y  regular  stream  of  bubbles  which 
rises  from  the  submerged  leaves  of 
water  plants  under  the  influence  of 
sunshine.  These  bubbles  are  oxygen 
gas.  The  chlorophyll  cells  of  the 
plant,  under  the  influence  of  sun- 
light, decompose  the  carbonic  acid 
present  in  the  water,  evolve  oxygen 
and  appropriate  the  carbon  to  the 
formation  of  organic  matter,  thus 
performing  the  first  great  step  in 
plant  nutrition.  Dr.  Ileinhold 
Heinrich  has  made  use  of  this  visible 
evolution  of  oxygen  by  water  plants 
to  determine  under  what  conditions 
of  light  and  heat  the  process  of 
plant  nutrition  is  capable  of 
being  performed.  He  experimen- 
ted on  detached  leaves  of  the  Hot- 
tonia  pal ustris  ;  these  were  placed 
in  fresh  spring  water,  and  exposed 
to  the  direct  sunlight  of  a  cloudless 
sky.  fie  found  that  under  these 
circumstances  the  temperature  of 
the  water  might  be  varied  from  42 
deg.  to  1-22  deg,— 133  deg.  Fahr. 
without  stopping  the  evolution  of 
gas,  but  that  beyond  these  limits 
the  formation  oi  bubbles  ceased. 
We  have  a  very  wide  range  of 
temperature,  throughout  the  whole 
oi  which  the  process  of  plant  nu- 
trition seems  to  be  more  or  less  pos- 
sible. By  count  wig  the  number  of 
bubbles  evolved  in  five  minutes  at 
different  temperature,  Dr.  Hein- 
rich   came    to  the  conclusion  that 


the  maximum  separation  of  oxygen 
took  place  at  88  deg.  Fahr.  "The 
vitality  ot  the  leaves  was  not  des- 
troyed by  being  kept  for  10  minutes 
in  water  of  the  temperature  of  144 
deg.  Fahr.,  for  when  brought  into 
cooler  water,  and  placed  in  sunlight 
they  presently  recommend  the 
formation  ot  bubbles;  but  if  the 
temperature  was  increased  to  150 
deg.  Fahr.,  the  leaves  when  placed 
in  cooler  water  failed  to  recover 
their  power  of  separating  oxy- 
gen. 

The  next  research  we  call  atten- 
tion to  was  made  by  J.  13ialoblocki, 
of  the  experimental  station  at 
Dahme.  His  purpose  was  to  as- 
certain the  effect  of  different  tem- 
peratures of  the  soil  on  the  growth 
of  plants.  The  plants  were  culti- 
vated in  glass  jars,  filled  with  sand' 
moistened  with  a  weak  saline  solu- 
tion, which  was  so  composed  as  to 
furnish  a  perfect  manure.  The 
jars  were  placed  in  heated  water- 
baths,  or  in  water  cooled  by  ice, 
and  by  great  care  an  almost  con- 
stant temperature  was  maintained. 
In  the  first  series  of  experiments 
eight  jars  were  taken,  and  six 
wheat,  rye  and  barley  grains  were 
sown  together  in  each  jar  ;  the  soil 
temperatures  were  varied  from  4f> 
deg.  to  104  deg.Fahr.  The  rye  came 
up'the  first  in  every  case:  thequickest 
germination  of  each  cereal  was 
with  the  greatest  heat.  A  week 
after  sowing  the  heights  of  the 
plants  were  measured.  At  this 
time  too,  greatest  development  of 
barley  was  at  the  temperature  of 
77  deg.,  of  rye  at  Si!  deg.,  and  of 
wheat  at  104  deg.  ;  the  greatest 
development  of  the  collective  plants 
was  at  76  deg. 

The  plants  were  al!  harvested 
three  weeks  after  sowing  ;  the  pro- 
duction   of  a   flowering    stem    had 
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then  just  commenced.     Rye    gave 
the  greatest  weigh:  of  produce  witl 
a  soil  temperature   of  68  deg.,  bar 
ley    with   77    deg.,   wheat  with  8 
deg.     Rye    appears    here   as   be> 
suited  for   cold  climates.     In    fact, 
however,    barley    is    culti rated    ii 
more      northern     latitudes      than 
rye  ;  this  is  by  reason   ot  the  shori 
time  required   for  its  development 
which  thus  meets  the  necessities  of 
the  exceedingly    brief   summers  of 
northern  regions. 

The   next  series   of  experiment? 
in  this  investigation    was  with  bar 
iey  alone,   and   the  trial  was  pro- 
longed until    the   formation  of  th« 
ear.     Two     barley     plan '8     we  e 
..grown  in  each  jar,  the  temperature? 
employed  being   50  deg.,  68   deg 
;$6  deg.,  and  104  deg.     At  16  days 
after  planting  the  barley  grown  hi 
-.a  temperature  of  80   deg.,  was  still 
the  tallest,    though    there  was  now 
much  less   difference  in  height    be- 
tween  it  and  that  growing  at    the 
next  lower  temperature.     The  n^ost 
luxuriant    and' healthy  growth  wa.- 
,at  68  deg.     The  barley  growing  ai 
the    highest    temperature   wa<   the 
worst   of    all.     The    plant*  which 
.first  produced  ears  were  those  at  $6 
-deg.,    and   59  deg  ;   the  (wider  and 
hotter  soils  were  both  eonsiderably 
later,  the  highest  temperature  being 
■the    latest   of  all  ;  when,  however, 
the  barley   at  104-  deg..   had    pro- 
duced   an   ear  it    grew  with  great. 
-rapidity.     The  plants  were  harves- 
ted three  months  after  sowing  ;  the 
.-.greatest  height  was   then  with  the 
;foarley  grown  at  the  lowest  temper- 
ature ;   this   was  doubtless   chiefly 
owing  to  the   smaller  number   <>t 
secondary  stems  which  these  plants 
^produce.     The  corn  of  the  crop  at 
68  deg.,  and  86  deg.,  was  milk-ripe, 
that  at  50   deg.,   was  less  forward  ; 
the   plants  grown    at  the   highest 
.temperature  had  not  fructified. 


The  weight    of  dry    matter  eon- 
lined     in    the    four   experimental 
<>ps  «*hown  in   the  following  table 
i i  grammes: 


emp'at're 

>i'  the  soil. 

Whol« 

Jeg.  Kali  I  Loaves. 

Stems!  Ears  [Roots 

P;.n;«. 

50           2.  LSI 

3  226     1    1H1;   1.068 

7.(39 

as        2.011 

2.487    2  816      „s78 

8  222 

86            .984 

.039    1 1.524       427 

3.&54 

104              338 

.299   j  .137|     .155 

.929 

We  sec  here  that  the  crop  grown 
it  a  temperature  of  68  deg.,  yielded 

•  he  largest  weight  of  produce,  and 
dso  by  much  the  heaviest  eai .  Next 

m  quantity  ot  produce  comes  the 
-,rop  grown  at  50  deg.,  hut  there  is 

here  a  greater  weight  of  stc  ms  mid 

eaves,  and  a  much  smallf  r  weight 
)f  ear ;  this  is  doubtless,  In  part, 
>wing  to  the  backward  sta^e  of  the 

•  •rop.  The  barley  grown  at  86 
deg.,  gives  a  smaller  produce  than 
th  »se  grown  at  cooler  temperatures, 

uit  a  \evy  large  proportion  ot  ear. 
The  crop  grown  with  the  greatest 
heat  is  the  worst  in  every  resp  et. 
Theinflnence  ofthesoil  temperature 
upon  the  character  of  the  roots  was 
very  remarkable;  not  only  was  the 
weight  of  the  roots  greater  in  pro- 
portion a.-  the  temperature  was 
lower,  but  their  physical  characters 
and  distribution  were  very  differ- 
ent. In  the  soil  at  50  <leg.,  the 
barley  roots  were  short,  thick  and 
but  little  branched ;  and  covered 
with  warty  knobs.  At  the  temper- 
ature of  68  deg. ,  the  roots  were 
much  more  branched  ;  and  at  S6 
deg.,  the  maximum  of  bulk  and 
distribution  took  place,  with,  how- 
ever, as  the  table  shows,  aconsidcr- 
ble  diminution  in  weight.  The 
roots  grown  in  soil  at  104  deg., 
formed  a  fine  network,  which  in- 
stead of  being  widely  distributed  as 
in  the  preceding  case,  was  entirely 
confined  to  the  top  of  the  jar.  The 
Colour  of  roots  grown  at  50  deg. 
was  white  ;  the  colour  became  more 
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and    more  brown    as  the  soil    tem- 
perature inereascd. 

In  a  final  series  of  experiments, 
Bialoblocki  allowed  the  barley  to 
grow  in  the  jars  at  the  ordinary 
torn peratute  for  two  months,  until 
the  fourth  leal'  was  developed  ;  the 
jars  were  then  subjected  to  the 
same  temperatures  as  before  and 
the  effects  observed.  No  apparent 
change  was  at  first  remarked.  At 
the  end  ot  10  days  the  ill-effect  of 
the  highest  temperature  began  to 
appear.  The  plants  blossomed 
about  the  same  time,  and  all  of 
them  perfected  seed.  The  crop  was 
harvested  about  four  months  after 
sowing;  the  barley  at  QS  deg.,  and 
86  deg.  was  then  alfnost  fully  ripe, 
the  corn  of  the  other  barley  was 
rather  less  ripe.  The  weight  of 
dry  matter  in  crops  is  given  be- 
low : 


'IV     !  , . 

of^oii 

lea- 
ves. 

1.512 

2.319 

1.175 

1)11 

Stems 

1.818 
2.181 
.868 
.621 

Chaff 

Co  I'll 

2  707 

2.366 

1.163 

Wh'le 
roots  plarits. 

FiUjr. 

50  a. 

68d. 
86  d. 
101  d 

.223 

359 
238 

.7401        7.330 
.838!         P.  150 
.561  i         5  332 
.231 1         3.473 

The  influence  of  soil  temperature 
on  the  later  stage  of  growth  is  seen 
to  be  similar  though  not  so  great  as 
that  shown  by  the  preceding  series, 
in  which  the  plants  were  subjected 
to  the  artificial  temperatures  from 
the  first.  The  greatest  weight  of 
produce,  and  the  largest  amount  of 
corn,  is  here,  as  before,  at  68  deg  ; 
the  barley  at  86  deg.,  is  much  lower 
in  quantity,  but  yields  a  large 
amount  of  corn  in  relation  to  its 
weight.  The  highest  temperatures 
fare  better  than  before.  The 
influence  of  the  temperature 
in  on  the  weight  of  the 
roots  is  much  less  striking  than 
the  previous  experiment,  the  roots 
in  this  case  being  well  developed 
before  the  heat  was  applied  ;  the 
differences,  however,  are  still  very 


marked.     The   appearance    of  the 

roots  was  very  similar  to  that  before 
described.  In  the  jar  at  104  deg., 
the  whole  of  the  roots  at  the  bottom 
of  the  vessel  had  died. 

We  see  in  several  of  these  ex 
periments  that  a  high  soil  temper- 
ature at  first  stimulates  the  growth 
of  the  young  plant,  but  is  after- 
wards prejudicial.  Bialoblocki  tells 
us  that  very  joung  barley  plants 
will  endure  a  soil  temperature  of 
122  deg.,  for  lour  or  five  da}s,  but 
alter  tney  have  produced  two  leaves 
this  temperature  is  fatal  in  less  than 
one  day. — Gardener's  Chrvn.  &" 
Ag'l  Gazette. 

Thumps  in  Hogs. 

In  the  June  number  of  your,  val- 
uable journal,  a  correspondent  asks 
for  information  on  the  above  sub- 
ject. I  propose  to  notice  the  nature, 
diagnosis  and  treatment  of  this  most 
frequent,  and  consequently  impor- 
tant disease  of  swine. 

And  first,  what  is  the 

NATURE   OF   THE   DISEASE  i 

What  organs  are  affected,  and  to 
what  portion  of  the  hog's  anatomy 
are  we  to  direct  our  remedies?  It 
is  all  important  that  we  should  un- 
derstand these  questions,  otherwise 
our  efforts  will  he  uncertain,  if 
not  altogether  useless  and  injuri- 
ous. 

The  organ  affected  is  the  lungs 
(  >r  lights),  and  the  symptom  called 
thumps  is  caused  by  three,  if  not 
more  diseases.  The  most  fnqient 
is  inflamation  of  the  hmg-  or 
pneutfmuiin,  which  is  killing  thou- 
sands of  valuable  hogs  annually, 
it  a  post-mortem  examination  of 
the  lungs  of  a  hog  that  has  died  in 
the  first  stages  of  the  disease  with 
pneumonia  be  made,  they  will  be 
round  heavier  than  usual,  so  that 
they  sink  in    water,  and  are  of  a 
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brownish  red  color ;  much  less 
tough  and  clastic,  and  more  soft 
and  friable  than  they  ought  to  be 
When  cut  into,  a'large  quantity  of 
frothy  :ind  im<;v;  or  less  deeply- 
tinged  fluid  cc-rr.-ij  -s.  If  the  disease 
lias  run  on  lor  some  time  before  it 
proves  fatal,  the  color  changes  from 
red  to  a  dirty  gray,  era  pale  straw 
color,  and  the  fluid  which  escapes 
when  cut  into,  is  yellowish  gray. 

SYMPTOMS. 

The  disease  is  easily  recognized. 
The  prominent  symptoms  are 
cough,  hurried  and  difficult  breath 
ing,  which  produces  a  continued 
thumping  of  the  sides — hence  the 
popular  name.  In  fatal  cases,  the 
hog  soon  refuses  to  eat,  but  drinks 
water  or  slop  with  avidity  until 
near  the  close,  emaciates  rapidly, 
stands  trembling,  or  lies  regardless 
of  the  approach  of  other  animals. 
and  it  made  to  move  does  so  with 
difficulty  Death  may  occur  in  the 
first  stage,  by  the  lungs  being 
overwhelmed,  so  to  speak,  with  the 
extent  of  the  inflamation  and  con- 
gestion, but  as  a  general  thing,  the 
disease  lasts  from    five  to  ten  days. 

The  fatality  of  the  disease  is 
much  greater  when  it  prevails  as 
an  epidemic,  than  when  it  occurs 
♦sporadically,  or  in  isolated  cases.  It 
is  also  more  fatal  in  winter  than  In 
■summer. 

Sometimes,  instead  of  pneumo- 
nia, these  symptoms  are  caused  by 
bronchitis  or  pleurisy  ;  and  during 
life  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  tell 
which;  but  practically  it  makes  but 
little  difference,  as  the  treatment  is 
the  same. 

TREATMENT. 

I  will  preface  my  remarks  on  the 
treatment,       with     the    statement 
that  violent  remedies  in  injudicious 
hands,  do   more   harm   than   good 
More  good  is  to  be   expected  from 


hygienic  means  than  from  active 
remedies,  especially  in  cases  of  mod- 
erate violence. 

Provide  shelter  from  rain  mid 
snow,  clean  beds  ot  straw,  sufficient 
pure  water  ;  in  a  word,  do  all  you 
can  to  make  your  patient  comfort- 
able. The  best  feed  is  scalded 
wheat-bran  In  a  majority  of 
cases,  these  simple  measures  will 
suffice.  But  if  the  disease  refuses 
te  yield  to  them,  or  is  violent  from 
the  beginning,  more  active  meas- 
ures must  be  resorted  to.  Com- 
mence the  treatment  with  a  purga- 
tive dose  of  30  grs.  calomel,  or  2 
ozs.  Epsom  salts.  For  a  day  or 
two  bathe  frequently  over  the 
region  of  the  lungs,  with  spirits  of 
turpentine.  If  the  symptoms  are 
very  violent,  bleeding  may  be  re- 
sorted to  at  once,  and  the  sides  well 
blistered  the  second  or  third  day. 
The  blistering  may  be  done  by 
shaving  off  the  hair  and  applying 
a  plaster  of  Spanish  flies,  or  by  sat- 
urating the  hair  with  spirits  of 
turpentine,  setting  it  or:  fire,  and 
letting  it  burn  until  it  begins  to 
blister,  and  then  spreading  a  wet 
cloth  on  it  to  put  it  out.  The  blis- 
tered surface  may  he  dressed  once 
a  day  with  mercurial  ointment,  or 
an  ointment,  made  of  30  sirs, 
red  precipitate  to  an  ounce  ot  lard. 
If  the  hog  is  one  of  sufficient 
value  to  justify  the  trouble  and  ex- 
pense, after  the  action  of  the  cath- 
artic, opium  in  some  form  might  be 
given  once  or  twice  daily  : 

Opium,  powdered.  . .  -grs.    fiij 

Ipecacuanha "      xij 

Calomel "  X 

M.  Divide  into  four  powders, 
and  give  once  or  twice  a  day-— to  a 
hog  a  year  old. 

Laudanum ox.         j 

Antimonial  Wine.  .  .  .  ;<         ij 
M.     Dose,  tablespoonful    two  or 
three  times  daily. 
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A  great  many  other  remed  ie- 
have  been  recommended,  but  1 
tiiink  the  most  ol  them  are  useless, 
it'  not  injurious. —  National  Lire 
Stock  Journal. 


From  the  Farmers!  Home  Journal.] 
How  to   Spay  Heifers. 

Canefield,  Scott  Co.,  Ivy. 

First,  as  to  the  proper  age;  second, 
as  to  the  weather;  third,  as  to  con- 
dition and  placing  in  position  :  and 
lastly,  as  to  the  surgical  part  of  the 
operation. 

A  good  age  is  from  six  to  nine 
months.  I  have,  repeatedly  opera- 
ted upon  them  successfully  a  month 
■or  two  younger,  hut  it  is  advisable 
that  those  without  experience 
should  not  attempt  it,  before  the 
heifer  is  eight  or  nine  months  old. 
The  ovaria  are  not  sufficiently  de- 
veloped to  be  readily  found  and  the 
parts  to  which  they  are  attached  are 
tender  and  easily  lacerated.  I 
have  operated  upon  cows  eight  or 
ten  years  old  ;  but  it  should  never 
be  done  while  in  calt. 

The  spring-  or  fall  is  the  proper 
season  of  the  year,  say  from  the 
20th  of  April  to  the  20th  of  May, 
and  from  the  first  of  October  to  the 
middle  of  November.  Ir  is  not 
always  necessary  to  be  confined  to 
specified  time,  if  the  weather  is 
good.  I  have  never  paid  any  at- 
tention to  lunary  or  the  signs  of  the 
zodiac. 

An  animal  to  be  in  condition  for 
the  operation  should  be  kept  from 
food  and  water,  at  least  twenty-four 
hours,  where  they  will  be  comforta- 
ble and  can  have  protection  from 
the  sun.  Its  food  previously  should 
be  of  such  a  character  that  the 
bowels  will  not  be  constipated^. 
Before  the  tying  commences  the 
heifer  should  be  confined  in  a  small 
stable  or  pen,  and  fatigued  as  little 
as  possible.     A  rope  with    a  noose 


umy  be  placed  over  the  horns,  and 
thu  animal  cast  on  the  ground. 
Fasten  a  flattened  pole  or  piece  ol 
I  imbt*r,  with    I  he   edges   taken  off, 

\\u  and  a  1  > ••  I i  l>\  three  inches, 
above  the  points  of  the  locks  with 
strong    bandage ,  passing    around 

-icii  lept-Hu-oiy,  mo  crossing  each 
rime.  (Soft  leather  straps,  or  good 
hemp  slightly  twisted,  will  answer 
the  purpose.)  The  legs  should  be 
•spread,  but  not  strained  apart  Be- 
foreelevating  animals  with  a  good 
coat,  it  is  best  to  remove  that  por- 
tion of  the  hair  where  the  orifie  is 
to  be  made.  Now  raise  it  partly 
nil*  the  ground,  leaving  only  the 
head,  neck  and  point  of  the  right 
shoulder  resting  on  the  ground,  in 
any  way  that  may  be  most  conve- 
nient. The  most  common  way  is 
to  slide  it  up  ori|a  pair  of  skids 
twelve  or  fourteen  feet  long.  If 
this  mode  is  selected,  it  will  be  con- 
venient to  have  the  gammon  pole 
about  eight  feet  long. 

Now  as  to  the  surgical  part  of 
the  operation  :  It  is  necessary  to 
have  a  good,  sharp-pointed  knife. 
with  the  edge  straight,  and  about 
four  inches  in  length.  The  point 
should  be  blunted  or  whitted  oft. 
as  well  as  about  one-fourth  of  an 
inch  of  the  keen  edge  at  the  point;' 
also,  a  needle  six  inches  long 
curved  towards  theend,  sufficiently 
large  to  carry  a  soft  twisted  string 
the  size  of  a  common  oat  straw  (i 
prefer  shoe  thread).  Place  the 
point  of  the  knife,  with  the  back 
down,  from  one-half  of  an  inch  to 
the  right  of  the  middle  line  or 
seam  in  the  abdomen,  and  imme- 
diately in  contact  with  the  forward 
pait  of  the  udder.  Press  it  with 
the  right  hand  into  the  cavity  of 
the  body,  using  the  left  hand  to 
steady  it ;  when  through  cut  np 
into  the  udder  three-fourths  of  an- 
inch,  with  the   point   of  the   knife 
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slightly  elevated ;  reverse  the  edge 
of  the  knife  and  cut  in  the  direction 
of  the  brisket,  with  the  point  of  the 
knite  slightly  depressed,  so  as  to 
make  the  orifice  about  four  inches 
long.  Elevating  and  depressing 
the  point  of  the  knife,  as  directed. 
is  to  insure  the  incision  being  a 
little  longer  in  the  peritoneum  or 
"striffing.''  than  it  is  in  the  balance 
of  the  orifice.  There  are  two  good 
reasons  for  this, one  of  which  is,  this 
is  the  point  at  which  inflamation  is 
most  likely  to  sot  up,  and  it  should 
be  strained  or  irritated  as  little  as 
possible.  The  left  hand  is  now  to 
be  inserted  (the  orifice  should  be 
large  enough  to  admit  it  with  little 
pressure,  if  any)  and  search  made 
for  the  ovary  or  "pride"  which  is 
found  swinging  or  floating,  as  it 
were,  between  the  lower  end  of  the 
orifice  and  the  back  of  the  animal. 
They  vary  in  size  according  to 
age  ;  some  being  as  small  as  a  corn- 
field bean,  and  others  as  large  as 
an  English  walnut,  aud  feel  soft  and 
pulpy  to  the  touch.  When  one  is 
found,  place  the  ovarian  ligament, 
which  is  about  one-third  of  an  inch 
in  length,  between  the  end  of  the 
thumb  and  first  joint  of  the  fore 
finger,  and  draw  it  carefully  and 
steadily  to  the  inner  edge  of  the 
orifice,  and  with  a  knife  or  crooked 
scissors,  detach  the  ovary  by  cutting 
the  ligament  and  take  it  out  (no 
ligature  will  be  necessary).  While 
it  is  being  drawn  into  the  orifice, 
you  may  expect  the  animal  to 
struggle,  and  if  so,  let  the  hand  give 
way,  but  not  your  hold  of  ligament. 
Proceed  in  the  same  way  with  the 
other.  The  membrane  which  en- 
velop theovaria,  are  thin  and  gauze 
like,  and  scarcely  ever  drawn  to 
the  orifice,  without  being  lacerated. 
I  prefer  cutting  them  off,  but  if 
not  removed  they  waste  away. 
Should  the  operator  not  be  success- 


ful in  finding  the  ovaria  as  directed, 
I  he  has  only  to  draw  one  prong  or 
I  fork  of  the  womb  out,  and  by  slip- 
I  ing  it  through  his  fingers  to  the 
I  lower  end,  it  will  certainly  be 
I  found  ;  these  prongs  are  alike,  each 
;  about  six  or  seven  inches  long  and 
taper  to  a  point  :  after  removing  the 
!  ovary  return  this  prong  to  its  place 
j  and  proceed  in  the  same  way  with 
the  other  prong. 

The  orifice  should  be  closed  by 
three  interrupted  sutures,  barely 
bringing  the  edges  in  contact  with 
each  other.  Drawing  the  thread 
in  the  needle  through  a  wet  hand 
several  times  to  smoothe  it.  One 
half  of  an  inch  to  the  right  side  of 
the  orifice,  stick  the  needle  through 
the  ^k in,  flesh  and  peretoneum.  with 
the  fingers  of  the  left  hand  sup- 
porting the  peretoneum  ;  reversing 
the  direction  of  the  needle,  pass  it 
through  the  opposite  lip  of  the 
wound;  Clip  the  thread,  leaving 
each  end  six  inches  long.  Take 
two  other  stitches  in  like  manner, 
cutting  the  thread  each  time  the 
same  length.  This  done,  proceed 
to  the  end,  each  string  separate  and 
apart  from  the  others,  the  middle 
one  last ;  draw  all  the  knots  to  the 
right  side  and  leave  the  ends  hang- 
ing ;  release  the  animal  and  let  her 
get  up  at  her  pleasure.  At  the 
end  of  a  week  confine  the  animal 
in  a  very  small  enclosure,  and  cut 
the  chords  and  draw  them  up 

1  have  never  known  a  cow  or 
heifer  to  die  from  the  operation  ; 
and  if  the  thousands  that  are  an- 
nually brought  to  the  blue  grass 
counties  and  sold  were  all  spayed, 
it  would  be  a  source  of  immense 
income  to  Kentucky-. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add 
that  the  hands  and  knife  should 
be  washed  between  each  operation. 

A.  D.  O. 
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Swamp  Muck. 

ITS    VALUE — FOB  "WHAT    SOILS-   -HOW 
TO    BE    Al'l'LIED. 

It  the  farmer  had  barn,  pen  and 
yard  manure  enough,  no  other 
would  be  needed.  In  this  are  all 
the  elements  ot  plants  and  all  the 
properties  suited  to  meliorate  the 
soil,  physically.  With  this,  and  a 
little  lime  to  quicken  its  action  and 
to  neutralize  the  acidity  of  wet, 
sour  soils,  he  could  improve  his 
land  to  almost  any  extent,  and 
there  would  be  an  end  ot  the'  ma- 
nure question. 

If,  in  the  lack  of  home  manure, 
he  resorts  to  the  portable  mercan- 
tile manures,  this  is  well,  so  tar  as 
mineral  ingredients  are  considered, 
but  there  is  a  deficiency  of  organic 
matter.  Manures  must  be  in  large 
quantity,  as  well  as  of  good  quality; 
there  must  be  organic  matter — 
animal  or  vegetable,  or  both,  and 
there  must  be  enough  to  affect  the 
physical  condition  of  soils — to 
render  heavy  soils  light  and  open — 
so  that  roots  can  penetrate  easily 
and  the  air  circulate  freely,  and  to 
give  light,  sandy  soils  a  loamy 
cast  that  will  enable  them  to  retain 
water. 

Hence,  the  value  of  swamp 
muck.  If  rightly  manipulated  and 
wisely  applied,  it  will  prove  itself 
of  considerable  value,  not  solely  as 
a  modifier  of  soils — making  both 
sandy  and  clay  soils  easier  to  culti- 
vate and  more  productive,  and  that, 
too,  somewhat  permanently — more 
so,  at  least,  than  is  true  of  most 
fertilizers. 

All  analyse*  agree  that  old,  black 
swamp  muck  contains  just  about 
the  same  ingredients  as  the  solid 
excrements  of  horned  cattle,  when 
hay  or  grass  fed,  except  that  the 
soluble  alkalies  of  the  former — 
potash  and  soda  and    a  little  com- 


mon salt — have  been  washed  out, 
while  they  remain  in  the  latter. 
This  shows  for  swamp  muck  a 
very  considerable  value,  since  the 
addition  of  a  little  wood  ash,  very 
little  common  salt,  and  a  little  lime 
to  neutralize  its  acidity — all  costing 
but  a  trifle — make  it  almost  pre- 
cisely the  equivalent  of  manure 
from  under  the  stable  window. 

But  we  appeal  from  a  scientific 
to  a  practical  view  of  the  subject. 
Many  suspect  the  deductions  of 
science,  as  if  true  everywhere  else, 
but  false  in  agriculture;  while  lew 
will  doubt  the  testimony  of  sound, 
practical, sneressful  farmers.  Thou- 
sands ot  such  have  used  swamp 
muck  freely,  and,  though  costing 
something  for  labor  and  for  desirable 
additions,  they  have  found  it  to  pay 
better  than  any  fertilizers  they  have 
purchased.  We  know  many  who 
testify  to  this  effect,  and  we  believe 
their  testimony  is  reliable,  as  it 
agrees  strictly  with  the  scientific 
views  on  the  subject. 

As  to  the  s  >ils  to  which  it  ts 
adapted  :  Of  course  it  need  not  be 
applied  to  low,  swampy  land. 
These  already  contain  enough  of  it, 
and  to  add  more  would  belike  car- 
rying coal  to  Newcastle,  or  offering 
strawberries  in  Hammonton,  N.  J.T 
whence  five  car  loads  are  shipped 
daily,  for  fifty  days  every  year,  in 
stawberry  time,  for  New  York  and 
Philadelphia.  By  the  way,  on  the 
sandy  lands  of  New  Jersey,  straw- 
berries are  grown  more  by  the  aid 
of  muck,  wherever  it  can  be  had, 
than  of  all  other  fertilizers,  and  are 
such  in  quality  as  cannot  be  bea- 
ten. 

Next :  on  turf  land,  and  on  land 
frequently  well  supplied  with  or- 
ganic matter,  swamp  muck  cannot 
be  expected  to  be  as  immediately 
useful  as  on  worn  scils,  where  the- 
organic  matter  is  deficient.     On  all 
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uplands — sandy,  loamy  or  clayey — 
it  is  sure  to  report  itself  favorably 
in  the  crops,  and  besides,  to  effect  a 
permanent  improvement  of  soils 
Laving  too  much  sand  or  to;>  much 
clay. 

For  gardening,  fanning  and 
nursery  purposes — • to  all  of  which 
it  is  well  suited,  belter,  perhaps,  to 
the  nursery  than  to  the  others — it 
should,  if  possible,  be  dug  the  year 
previous  to  its  use,  as  early  as 
August  or  September,  and  in  a  dry 
time.  If  thrown  into  high  piles, 
the  water  will  be  drained  out,  and 
it  will  not  again  be  saturated,  and 
will  be  lighter  to  remove.  As 
much  as  can  be  used,  as  an  absor- 
bent of  the  liquid  excrements  ot 
the  animals,  should  be  carried  to 
the  stalls,  folds,  yards  and  pens  in 
as  dry  a  state  as  possible,  to  be 
used  for  that  purpose.  The  salts  in 
the  liquid  excrements  will  supply 
just  what  the  muck  wants  to  make 
it  as  good  as  the  manure  heaps; 
and  'in  this  case  no  addition  of 
potash,  lime  and  sail  will  be  re- 
quired. 

But  if  not  brought  to  the  barn 
and  mixed  with  the  barn  manure 
by  the  feet  of  animals,  it  is  well  to 
mix  with  it  one  bushel  of  wood  ash, 
one  bushel  of  lime,  and  half  a  bushel 
ot  some  cheap  agricultural  salt  to 
each  cart  load.  That  will  make  it 
as  good  as  the  average  of  barn  ma- 
nure for  corn,  grass,  potatoes,  or 
almost  any  other  crop.  For  corn, 
it  is  excellent ;  for  potatoes,  nothing 
is  better  ;  it  will  insure  a  good  crop,  j 
and  a  good  quality,  very  little  liable 
to  the  rot,  if  placed  a  small  shovel- ! 
ful  in  the  hill  and  covered,  with 
the  seed,  four  inches  deep.  If  ap- 
plied to  grass  land,  the  same  addi- 
tion as  above  can  be  recommended. 
But  if  to  be  applied  to  grass  land, 
Avith  no  addition,  and  without  com- 
posting with  manure,  it   should  be 


d'lg  at  least  ay^ar  beforehand,  a 
then  spread  on  in  the  fall,  to  ha 
the  benefit  of  the  winter  trul 
snows  and  rains.  The  water  tn 
snow  and  rain  always  contains  cJ 
siderable  amuiouia;  and  swar 
muck  is  one  of  the  m  >st  powerl 
retainers  of  ammonia  tor  the  use 
crops. 

For  Indian  corn  there  is  nothii 
better  than  barnyard  manure,  in 
which  dry  swamp  muck,  equal 
quantity  to  the  manure  itself,  1) 
•been  thrown  during  the  fall,  wint 
and  spring,  and  there  thoroiiffh 
mixed  and  composted  under  t 
feet  of  animals.  If  applied  wh 
in  a  state  af  active  fermentation  s 
the  better,  as  it  will  then  bring  i 
the  seed  in  a  very  short  time  a 
produce  a  most  vigorous  growl 
In  this  way  the  contents  of  t 
yard  are  doubled  ;  and  at  the  sar 
time,  the  quality  is  fully  sustaine 
We  say  this  last  as  a  result  of  o 
own  experience,  confirmed  by  t 
testimony  of  farmers  in  who 
judgment  wc  have  entire  con 
dence. 

The  best  fields  of  corn  we  ha 
ever  seen  were  grown  by  barn  d 
nure,  with  an  equal  quantity 
well  prepared  muck,  20  to  25  loa 
of  this  mixture  to  the  acre,  yieldin 
in  several  cases  within  our  knov 
edge,  over  a  hundred  bushels 
shelled  corn  per  acre. — Farm  ai 
Fireside  Journal. 


The  Labor  Question. 
Halifax  County,  N".  G. 
lion .  1  Villoughby  N*  wton , 

Preset  Virginia  Agrl  Sotfy. 
Deak  Siii  :  One  ot  the  objec 
of  your  Convention  I  suppose  to  1 
the  formation  ot  some  system  1 
which,  if  possible,  to  regulate  tl 
laboring  population  in  our  mids 
so  suddenly  transformed  from  slav< 
into  freed  men. 
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At  present,  every  individual  has 
lis  own  special  and  peculiar  views 
,s  to  their  government,  and  the 
ralue  which  he  attaches  to  their 
abor-;  the  effect  .of  which  is  to  pro- 
luce  general  dissatisfaction  amongst 
,11.  Here  one  gives,  say,  $150 » per 
.iiniini  tor  first  class  laborers,  whilst 
iiiother  gives  the  same  price,  with 
very  Saturday  afternoon,  and 
.nother  perhaps  the  same  price, 
rith  an  acre  of  land  for  the  exelu- 
ive  use  of  the  laborer,  and  yet 
nother  gives  all  three,  and  so  on 
■d  infinitum.  In  each  case  the 
aborer  is  (in  his  ignorance)  dissatis- 
ted  with  his  own  contract,  and 
hinks  that  of  his  neighbor  much 
he  best. 

What  a  great  relief  it  would  be 
p  the  employer,  and  what  an  ad 
jantage  to  the  laborer,  if  there  was 
pme  uniformity  in  the  contracts, 
joth  as  to  prices,  labor  and  privil 
£gee.  But  it  is  a  mistake  to  sup- 
ose  that  there  can,  in  this  matter, 
e  any  general  uniformity  or  syb- 
pm  embracing  the  former  area  of 
lavery.  This  uniformity  cannot 
^tend,  and  the  attempt  ought  not 
d  be  made  to  extend  it,  beyond  lo- 
alities,  or  counties,  or  sections, 
milar  in  respect  to  soil,  climate, 
roducts  and  other  natural  pecnli- 
cities.  I  trust,  however,  that  you 
ill  agree  with  me,  that  the  farm 
:s  in  these  localities  or  sections 
lould  consult  and  agree  upon  some 
astern  best  adapted  to  their  peculiar 
osition,  and  so  by  establishing 
niformity  in  this  respect,  remove 
ae  of  tiie  great  evils  attaching  to 
le  present  endless  variety  of  sys- 
ms. 

But  another  subject  of  great  im- 
ortance,  and  one  which  I  regard 
f  any  one  thing  can  be  so  regain- 
ed) as  the  root  of  the  evil  of  our 
reseut  system,  is,  that  there  is  no 
nthoritative  or  even  general  stand- 


ard of  labor.  Every  man,  if  he 
does  *iot  judge  for  himself,  at  I  t 
knows  what  satisfies  him  as  first 
class  labor.  In  those  countries 
where  tree  labor  has  long  or  always 
existed,  the  gradations  of  labor  are 
well  established,  and  a  NTo.  1 
ploughman  is  one  who  can  plough 
so  many  acres  per  day  in  the  best 
manner  ;  a  No.  1  ditcher,  is  one 
who  can  lay  off  and  excavate  so 
many  cubic  yards  of  ditch  per  day, 
cut  straight,  and  properly  graded  ; 
a  full  day's  work,  tor  which  the 
highest  price  is  given  in  cradling 
wheat,  is  so  many  acres  per  day,  cut 
clean  and  laid  ready  for  the  binder, 
ctnd  so  on. 

But  how  is  it  in  Virginia  and  in 
the  whole  South?  What  is  a  full 
first  class  hand  ?  How  much  laud 
ought  a  man  with  two  or  four 
horses  to  break  per  day  ?  How 
many  cubic  yards  of  ditch  to  exca- 
vate '.'  How  many  acres  of  wheat 
or  oats  to  cradle,  or  grass  to  mow? 
How  many  acres  of  cotton  to  chop 
out,  or  corn  to  thin  ?  or  how  many 
pounds  of  cotton  per  day  to  pick, 
to  entitle  him  to  the  highest  price  ? 

The  answer  may  be,  in  each  indi- 
vidual case:  "I  do  know  what  a 
first  rate  hand  ought  to  do."  True  ; 
but  how  can  you  exact  it,  if  all  do 
require  it  ?  ov  unless  the  price  of 
wages  is  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  and  kind  of  labor  \ 

Or  it  may  be  said  that  these 
asks  or  degrees  of  labor  depend 
upon  so  many  contingencies  or  cir- 
cumstances, that  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  establish  any  rule.  But 
is  this  so  \  Is  not  the  amount  in 
every  kind  of  labor  which  a  first 
class  laborer  can  do,  rigidly  fixed 
in  every  European  country  as 
well  as  in  the  Northern  States? 
And,  as  a  general  thing,  is  not  the 
price  at  which  that  labor  is  valued 
and   all   the    gradations,    degrees, 
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and  proportions   is  ridgedly  fixed  ? 

It  is  true  there  are  contingencies  | 
and    circumstances     affecting    the  j 
question,  but  they  are  all  embraced 
in  areas  or  sections  of  country.     A 
day's  ploughing  on  a  rocky  hill  side,  ' 
is  a  different  thing  from  the  same 
day's    work  in  the  level  but  heavy  . 
Bnil  of  the  valley,  and  still  another 
fom  that  of  the  light  sandy  ridge  | 
— but   still  the  hill  side,  the  level, 
and  the  sandy  ridge,  can  each  have 
their   standard   ot    excellence   ana 
their  gradations. 

Until  we  settle  this  question  and 
fix  upon  some  rule  or  standard  by 
which  to  judge  and  regulate  the 
matter,  we  are  at  the  mercy  of  the 
laborer,  and  are  without  the  besi 
means  of  government.  To-day  I 
have  men  on  my  farm  who  hireu 
themselves  to  me  as  first  rate  hands 
— could  do,  as  they  said,  'as  much 
as  any  other  man' — and  yet  now, 
and  throughout  the  year,  they  have 
been  doing  little  more  than  one  hall 
as  .much  as  a  first  rate  hand  ought  to 
do,  or  as  ^ome  one  or  two  of  my 
really  good  hands  have  been  doing 
This  is  exactly  the  experience  of  all 
my  neighbors.  It  is  not  only  an 
imposition  on  me,  but  an  injustice 
to  those  hands  who  really  do  full 
work.  The  remedy  is,  for  the 
farmers,  together,  to  say  what 
should  be  deemed  full  labor  for  a 
full  hand  ;  and  let  this  labor  be  ex- 
acted. Of  course  each  man  can 
pay  what  he  chooses  tor  the  best 
labor,  but  ho  then  has  it  in  his? 
power  to  make  the  gradations,  and 
proportion  the  price  paid  accord- 
ing to  the  amount  of  labor  done. 

But  I  only  intented  to  suggest. 
and  find  myself  discussing.  1  trus 
you  may  deem  the  subject  worth \ 
of  your  attention,  and  adopt  sotm 
plan  which  may  serve  as  an  exam 
pie  to  other  sections  of  the  South  : 
and  with  the  hope   that   you    will 


excuse    the  liberty  of  thus  ad 
ing  you,    taken  by  a  stranger 
warm  admirer,  I  have  the  hoi 
remain, 

Most  respectfully,  vours, 

P.    M.    EmiONST 


Devons,  Breeds  and  Race* 

Good  all  defines  breeds  and  i 
thus:  By  breeds  are  unden 
such  varieties  as  were  origii 
produced  by  a  cress  or  mix 
and  subsequently  established 
selecting  tor  breeding  pur 
only  the  best  specimens,  an< 
jecting  all  others.  Races,  liki 
leer  and  bpftalo,  are  vari 
noulded  to  their  peculiar  typ 
natural  causes — causes  with  n 
terference  of,  and  no  intermix 
>>f  blood — that  have  continued 
stantially  the  same  for  a  peri 
rime  beyond  which  the  memo 
man  does  not  reach. 

Such  are  the  North  Devon  < 
in  th«ir  purity.  Notwithstai 
the  efforts  which  have  result 
rhe  vast  improvement  ot  this  t 
ty,  within  the  last  150  years, 
have  been  accomplished  with  r 
termixture  ot  other  varietie 
rhange  of  color.  This  is  wli 
characteristics  and  color  ot 
Devon  are  so  indelibly  stai 
upon  its  offspring  when  cr 
with  other  varieties.  This  i: 
£Ood  quality  in  favor  of  E 
cattle.  Among  many  pi 
which  might  be  noticed  hen 
he  inexceptional  quality  ot 
finely  grained,  marbled  flesh, 
qualities  as  a  dairy  cow, 
quickness  and  docility  at  work 
imong  other  stock,  their  adap 
ity  to  a  shorter  and  coarser  qi 
>f  food,  also  for  enduring  th 
tremes  of  heat  and  cold. — Nat 
Live  Stock  Journal, 
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REPORT 

'eteoroli'jical  Observation sf&r 
t.  1872,  Geoloyica.1  Museum,, 
'eigh. 
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e-  Sir 


n  temperature  of  the  month 
whole  State  87°  ;  average  of 
ximum,  91°  ;  maximum  (at 
1)96°  ;  minimum  (at  Frank- 
a ;  average  rain  fall  47  inch- 
nimum  (at  Boon)  0  6  inches, 
lean  temperature  for  the 
|S  near  the  seaboard  is  about 
nd  of  those  beyond  the  Blue 


ttidge  73*.  At  Beanford  28  cloud- 
less days.  The  very  small  range  of 
the  thermometer  at  this  point  is  also 
notable,  the  average  range  for  the 
day  being  about  4ff  or  5C,  the  great- 
est being  onl}r  15°  ;  and  equality  of 
climate  quite  exceptional  and  in- 
singular.  The  prevalence  west 
winds  for  20  days  is  also  notable. 

Looking  back  over  the  reports 
for  the  summer  months,  we  find  the 
average  temperature  tor  the  season 
76°  3,  which  is  a  little  more  than  a 
degree  above  the  figure  usually  as- 
signed to  this  State;  and  the  aver- 
age of  the  maxima  for  the  whole 
season  is  90o  7.  Average  rainfall 
for  the  season  13.15  inches,  which 
is  about  the  due  amount. 

The  crop  reports  for  the  month 
are  ,  quite  deficient,  reports  being 
sent  in  from  only  five  stations, 
Beaufort,  Newborn,  Tarboro,  W el- 
don  and  Charlotte.  These,  taken 
in  connection  with  the  reports  for 
previous  months,  show  that  this 
must  be  set  down  as  an  universally 
abundant  year,  although  these  last 
reports  indicate  a  considerable  fall- 
ing off  in  the  prospects  of  the  cot- 
ton crop  in  some  of  the  middle 
eastern  counties  from  blight,  rust 
and  worm. 


Science  in  Farming. 

In  every  field  may  be  found  a 
stalk  of  corn  or  grain,  a  stalk  of 
cotton,  or  a  hill  of  potatoes  excell- 
ing by  far  in  yield  and  quality  the 
average  of  the  field.  That  some 
specific  cause  has  produced  this, 
there  can  be  no  question.  What 
is  it?  Has  it  received  the  benefit 
of  some  fertilizer  ?  If  so,  what, 
and  in  what  quantity? 

Is  it  from  superior  drainage '{ 
Was  the  seed  from  which  it  sprung 
superior  ?  Has  its  cultivation  been 
in  any  manner  different  ?  Will  the 
product  of  this   stalk  reproduce  its 
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fruitfnlness?  (Jan  the  balance  ot 
the  field  be  brought  up  td  the  same 
producing  capacity. 

These  and  other  questions 
present  themselves  to  the  watchtnl 
observer.  ]t  is  the  province  of 
sicence  to  ascertain  the  cause,  and 
from  them  to  deduce  specific  laws 
which  shall  govern  under  similar 
circumstances.  If  this  can  be  done 
and  the  principles  be  applied  to 
improve  the  whole  field  to  the  same 
or  greater  extent,  science  in  farm- 
ing is  accomplishing  its  appropriate 
service. 

He  who  can  deduce  these  laws 
and  apply  them,  be  he  well  read  in 
books,  or  only  an  observer  of  na- 
ture's teachings,  is  a  scientific 
farmer. — Farmer  %  Adver. 


Honoring-  Agriculture. 

It  \Wf\j  be  that  some  ambitions 
mother  teaches  her  sons  that  the 
life  of  a  lawyer,  or  doctor,  or  mer- 
chant is  preferable  to  that  of  the 
farmer,  and  it  may  be  that  some 
equally  ambitious  mother  teaches 
her  daughters  that  any  lite  is  pre- 
ferable to  that  of  a  farmer's  wife, 
but  we  hope  that  such  mothers  are 
rare.  Farming  is  not  what  it  once 
was;  it  now  requires  intelligent 
minds  and  skilled  hands  ;  it  now 
requires  a  more  thorough  knowl- 
edge ot  cause  and  effect,  and  this 
want  is  being  rapidly  met ;  the 
thirst,  too,  fur  true  agricultural 
knowledge  is  increasing  and  being 
constantly  gratified.  Twenty  years 
ago  political  newspapers  took  the 
precedence  ;  now  agricultural 
journals  carry  the  palm.  This  is 
an  acknowledged  fact.  And  thus 
farming  is  becoming  more  and  more 
popularized  every  day.  Farming 
would  be  more  popular  if  the  farmer 
himself  would  only  enter  into  it 
with  real,  zest  and  love.  Who- 
ever heard    of  a  merchant,  or  law- 


yer,    or     doctor    succeeding    and 
making  his  business   popular  who 
did   not  enter   into   his  work   with 
his  whole    heart    and    soul?     You 
|  have  doubtless  been  into  neighbor- 
|  hoods  where  the  very  air  breathed 
j  a   spirit    of  improvement,  and   all 
'  things  proclaimed  thrift  and  pros- 
|  perity,  and  the  popular  feeling  was 
!  that  farming   paid,    and   you  have 
1  also  been  into  neighborhoods  quite 
i  the  reverse.     Now,  much  depends 
J  upon   the    community    and    much 
I  upon  the  neighborhood,  but  more, 
j  much  more  depends  upon  the  indi- 
vidual farmer,  whether  farming  is 
!  popular  or  not.     Josh  Billings  says 
J  — and  what  better  authority — "one 
I  live  man  in  a  place  is  like  the  itch 
|  in   a    district  school,  it  sets  them 
!  all  to  scratching."     Josh  is    right: 
|  one  good  live  man  in  a   neighbor- 
!  hood  will  work  wonders.  Too  many 
j  young  !iieii;  perhaps,  rush  into  the 
cities,    and   too  many  young   men 
l  hunger   after   the   professions,  but 
there  are  not  wanting  willing  hearts 
and  strong  hands    to  face  a  surer 
warfare ;  and   it   is    possible    that 
woman  may  not  smile  so  gracious- 
ly on   farming  as  she   should,  but 
when  a  young  man  has  chosen  the 
lire  of  a  farmer,  there  is  not  want- 
ing some  gentle  spirit  to  take  him 
by  the  hand  and   say,  "where  thou 
lodgest   I  will   lodge,  and    thy  lot 
shall  be  ray  lot."' — Maine  Farmer^ 


From  the  Southern  Cultivator.] 

Movable  Oornb  Hive. 
Editor  Southern  Cultivator: — 
The  advantage  of  the  movable  comb 
hive  is,  first,  that  operation  can 
easily  be  made  in  the  hive,  without 
destroying  anything.  Secondly  r 
you  can  take  out  comb,  extract  the 
honey,  and  replace  the  comb  unin 
jured.  Thirdly,  you  can  place 
comb  with  brood  from  me  hive  into 
another,    either    to    strengthen    it 
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hi  it  is  a  weak  hive,  or  to  enable 

bees  to  breed  a  queen  when 
;  are  qneenless.  In  the  first 
',  it  is  best  if  the  brood  is  cov- 
I,  for  the  bees  ^lo  not  need  to 
risli  them  any  more;  in  the 
nd  ease  eggs,  or  at  least,  larva1, 
t  be  in  the  comb.  Prom  brood 
m  is  covered,  the  bees  can  raise 
[ueen. 

he  movable  comb  hive  can  be 
lifferent  forms,  but  it  must  have 
oor  to  one  side.  En  the  top, 
es  one  inch  broad  have  to  be 
for  the  bees  to  build  the  comb 

The  bees  build  their  comb  l-£ 
es  apart,  and  consequently  the 
es  must  also  be  1| inches  apart, 

the  staves  are  1  inch  broad,  a 
e  of  h;  inch  must  be  left  be- 
lli them.  The  staves  have  to 
on  the  sides  of  the  hive,  where 
bis  purpose  grooves  have  to  be 
in.  For  convenience,  to  take 
staves  out,   after  the   comb  has 

built  on  them,  they  must  be 
;ehes  below  the  top.  If  the 
;  is  high,  there  should  be  one 
70  rows  of  staves  more.  The 
|)  should  not  be  longer  than  10 
It  is  also  better  to  have 
Laves  no  longer  than  10 inches, 
:e  the  comb  cannot  be  handled 

making  the  movable  comb 
there  is  one  important  thing 
should  not  bo  forgotten.  It 
11  known    that  plank   expands 

wet  and  shrinks  when  dry. 
staves  that  do  not  get  vet 
t,  therefore,  lose  their  hold  in 
grooves,  and  the  whole  hive 
t  break  down.     But  wood  ex- 

only  in  width  but  not  in 
h,  and  .consequently,  on  the 
X'tt'Mii  and  that  side  which  is 
Pte  to  I  in:  door,  the  plank 
be  put  the  same  way  as  the 
i— that  is,  they  must  be  nailed 
|   from    one   sidy  to  the  other. 


I  make  my  hives,  inside,  20  Inches 
high,  10  inches  broad,  18  inches 
deep,  and  have  two  rows  of  staves. 
I  put  two  hives  with  their  backs 
together,  and  on  top  (  put  two 
other  hives.  In  this  way,  four  hives 
come  under  one  roof. 

lucre  is  no  patent  on  this  mova- 
ble comb  hive,  so  far  as  I  know. 
I  found  the  description  in  Dzierzon's 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Bee  Rais- 
ing. 

II entry  Frank. 

Black  Jack,  Fayette  Co.,  Texas, 


What  was  Thought  of  Cotton 
Eighty-eight  Years  Ago. 

""This  day,  one  Michael  Carmody 
was  executed  here  for  felony,  upon 
which  the  journeymen  weavers  of 
the  city  (who  labor  under  great 
difficulties  by  reason  of  the  dead- 
ness  of  trade  occasioned  by  the 
pernicious  practice  of  wearing  cot- 
tons) assembled  in  a  body,  and 
dressed  the  criminal,  hangman,  and 
the  gallows  in  cotton,  in  order  to 
discourage  the  wearing  thereof. 
And  at  the  place  of  execution 
the  criminal  made  the  following 
speech  : 

"'Give  ear,  0  good  people,  to  the- 
words  of  a  dying  sinner  !  I  con- 
fess that  I  have  been  guilty  af  many 
crimes  that  necessity  compelled  me 
to  commit,  which  starving  condi- 
tion I  was  in,  I  am  well  assured, 
was  occasioned  by  the  scarcity  of 
money  that  has  proceeded  from  the 
great  discouragement  to  our  woollen 
manufactures.  Therefore,  good 
Christians,  consider  that  if  you  go 
on  to  suppress  your  own  goods  by 
wearing  such  cottons  as  I  am  now 
clothed  in,  you  will  bring  your 
country  into  misery,  which  will 
consequently  swarm  with  such  un- 
happy malefactors  as  your  present 
object  as  ;  and  the  blood  ot  every 
miserable  felon  that  will  hang  after 
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this  warning  from  the  gallows,  will 
li  5  at  your  doors.  And  if  yon 
have  any  regard  for  the  prayers  ot 
an  expiring  mortal,  I  beg  that  you 
Avill  not  buy  of  the  hangman  the 
cotton  garments  that  now  adorn  the 
gallows,  becanse  I  can't  rest  quiet 
in  my  grave  if  I  should  see  the  very- 
things  worn  that  brought  me  to 
misery,  thieving,  and  this  untimely 
end  ;  all  which  I  pray  of  the  gen- 
try to  hinder  their  children  and 
servants,  for  their  own  character's 
sake,  though  they  have  no  tender- 
ness for  their  country,  because  none 
will  hereafter  wear  cotton  but 
oyster-women,  criminals,  hucksters, 
and  common  hangmen  " — From 
the,  " Gentleman 's  Inteliiqenee  r1'  of 
May,  1784. 


It  is  the  opinion  of  geologists  every- 
where that  it  is  the  most  impor- 
tant publication  for  a  general  dif- 
fusion of  a  knowledge  of  the  two 
kindred  sciences,  Geology  anp  Pal- 
eontology, that  has  appeared  since 
the  introduction  of  Alurchison's 
works  in  the  early  part  of  this 
cen  tn  ry .  — A  Iba  ny  Kn  ielcerboekcr. 


Ages  of  Nature. 

The  above  is  the  title  ot  a  new 
and  very  instructive  work  on  Geol 
gy  and  Paleontology  combined. 
The  entire  scheme  ot  the  globe  is 
so  admirably  laid  out  on  a  chart, 
that  at  a  single  glance,  all  the  strata 
is  passed  in  review  and  the  eye 
feasts  on  a  continued  life  stream 
from  its  dawn  in  the  Lorentine  beds 
up  to  the  advent  of  man  We  have 
seen  nothing  printed  on  the  science 
of  Geology  that  is  so  well  calcula- 
ted to  extend  its  usefulness  ;  in  fact, 
by  a  few  hours'  careful  perusal  the 
student  can  acquire  more  informa- 
tion on  the  subject,  than  he  other- 
wise could  attain  by  the  perusal  of 
voluminous  works  for  years.  We 
are  pleased  to  see  the  press  take 
hold  of  this  important  production 
and  insist  that  it  should  be  found 
in  every  school  room  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  our  land. 
Prof.  Deacon  Dye,  its  author,  has 
spent  a  long  time  in  Europe  espec- 
ially in  Germany  where  it  was  en- 
graved, where  every  facility  was  at 
hand  to  assist  in  making  it  perfect. 


The   Protection   and   Planting     of 
Forest  Trees. 

The  time  has  arrived,  when,  in 
many  parts  of  our  country,  the 
want  of  forest  trees  for  the  purposes 
of  building,  fencing,  fuel,  shade, 
shelter  and  general  effect  in  the 
landscape,  is  being  kneenly  felt.  It 
is,  therefore,  plain  enough  that  in 
the  clearing  of  farms  great  care 
should  be  taken  to  leave  belts  and 
masses  of  trees  ;  for,  although  single 
trees  and  little  groups,  when  strip- 
ped of  the  protection  of  larger 
masses,  may  not  be  able  to  with- 
stand the  elements,  still  those  of 
greater  extent  serve  the  most  desir- 
able purposes,  both  for  use  and  or- 
nament. The  mania,  in  many 
regions  of  country,  for  stripping 
the  whole  face  of  nature  of  every 
tree  and  shrub,  is  so  great  as  to 
destroy  some  of  the  tinest  effects  ot 
the  most  charming  landscapes. 
Would  it  not  be  well  to  use  great 
judgment  in  deciding  what  trees 
should  be  cut  down  \  The  tree,  a 
hundred  years  in  growing,  mav  be 
cut  down  in  an  hour!  Then  let 
the  noble  and  beautiful  trees,  ^ave 
when  they  have  to  be  removed  for 
the  purposes  of  profitable  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil,  be  protected  rather 
than  destroyed,  and  let  our  young 
men  plant  young  trees.  They  will 
benefit  their  children  if  not  them- 
selves, and  serve  as  very  expressive 
mementoes  of.  usefulness.  The 
snow,  nature's  over-coat  for  the  soil, 
is  drifted  in  the  absence   of  shelter 
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from  the  high  winds,  and  in  many 
instances,  in  the  absence  of  trees 
our  crops  are  laid  bare  to  the  biting 
blasts  of  winter. 


Northern   and  Southern  Farming. 

In  March  last  a  communication 
was  addressed  to  the  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Beech  Island  Farmers'  Club  in 
Georga,  making  certain  in- 
quiries concerning  the  comparative 
advantages  of  the  different  methods 
of  farming  at  the  North  and  South, 
with  particular  reference  to  the  cost 
and  the  profits  of  culture.  To  this 
communication  the  Commissioner 
responded  as  follows : 

Harry  Hammond^  l&q.,  Secretary 
Be*ch  Island  Farmers'  Club, 
Augusta,  Georgia : 

Sir  :  In  reply  to  your  letter  of 
the  2d  instant,  I  feel  sincerely  in- 
clined to  give  you  all  the  informa- 
tion which  I  have  upon  the  various 
Eoints  of  inquiry  which  you  make, 
ret  me  promise,  however,  that  the 
short  experience  which  you  have 
had  does  not  justify  the  conclusion 
that  the  work  of  the  farm  cannot 
profitably  be  done  by  hired  labor, 
with  the  usual  concomitants  of  a 
farmer's  family.  Experience  in  the 
Northern  and  Middle  States  has 
taught  us  otherwise.  Farmers  there 
Jive  comfortably,  improve  their 
jfarms,  and  often  grow  rich ;  and 
with  your  soil  and  superior  climate 
there  is  no  reason  why  you  may  not 
do  the  same  thing,  especially  as  the 
product  of  your  land  has  a  greater 
money  value,  acre  for  acre,  than  in 
the  Middle  States.  In  answer  to 
jrourjseveral  queries,  let  me  instance 
m  agricultural  district  in  the  inte- 
•ior  of  Pennsylvania,  where  land  is 
tvorth  about  $100  per  acre,  when 
mproved  with  house,  barn,  and 
necessary  out-houses.     Such  farms 


will  average  in  size  about  120 
acres,  most  of  the  land  being  cleared 
and  fenced  into  fields  of  about  15 
acres.  The  force  that  works  the 
farm  is  generally  the  farmer  and 
his  two  sons  ;  or,  if  he  has  but  one, 
he  must  have  one  hired  hand,  to 
whom  he  would  have  to  pay  about 
$20  a  month,  and  board  him.  It 
would  require  six  horses  or  mules 
to  do  the  work  ;  it  would  sometimes 
be  done  by  four ;  there  would  be  8 
cows  and  as  many  young  cattle,  and 
sometimes  12  sheep,  and  perhaps 
10  or  15  hogs.  Sometimes  the 
farmer  will  require  additional 
hands,  for  which  he  will  pay  about 
$1  per  day,  and  in  harvest  one- 
half  more,  for  raking  and  binding 
after  a  reaper  and  hauling  in,  but 
not  quite  so  much  for  hay-making. 
From  this  an  average  product 
would  be : 

Wheat,  800  bushels,  -worth fl,3M  0t 

OaU,  l,200bushela,  worth 480  00 

Corn,  1,200  bushels,  worth 600  00 


Deduct  from  this,  of  wheat  for 
bread  and  seed,  150  bushels *225  00 

Oats  lor  feed  and   seed,  300 
bushels ,. 120  00 

Corn  for  feed  and  seed,  400 
bmhel« 200  00 


2,280  00 


Paying  of  one  hand .240  00 

Extra  hands 110  00 


545  00 
1,735  00 


From  this  farm  there  would  be 
realised  for  potatoes,  turnips, 
fruit,  garden  vegetables,  but- 
ter, eggs  and  poultry,  about... 


All  the  hay,  fodder  and  straw 
are  consumed  upon  the  farm ; 
the  wool  Is  worked  into  cloth- 
ing and  blankets  ;  and  there 
will  be  expended  in  clothing 
for  family,  blacksmithe's  bill, 
and  repairs  of  farm,  etc 


350  0f» 

1,385  00 


600  01* 
1,885  0t> 


985  00 


Leaving  a  cash  balance  of 11,000  00 

Now  this  is  an  account  of  ,'the 
operation  practically,  of  a  thrifty 
farmer,  who  understands  his  busi- 
ness. He  takes  his  breakfast,  and 
has  his  horses  fed,  geared  and 
watered,  that  they  may  be  in  the 
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field  at  sunrise.  He  gets  his  dinner 
about  11  o'clock  a.  m.,  and  is  in  the 
field  again  by  12  o'clock,  and  quits 
work  about  sundown. 

What  it  costs  to  break  up  an  acre 
of  ground,  no  one  can  answer  ;  nor 
would  an  answer  be  of  any  value. 
And  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
cost  of  planting  an  acre  of  wheat 
or  laying  an  acre  of  corn.  These 
are  items  in  the  business  of  a  farm 
which  cannot  be  aggregated  for 
any  valuable  conclusion,  nor  can  it 
be  told  how  much  it  costs  to  put  up 
one  hundred  feet  of  fence.  As  to 
all  these  things,  so  many  circum- 
stances exist  as  to  render  any  truth- 
ful estimate  at  one  point  wholly 
Inapplicable  to  another.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly true  that  a  hired  laborer 
at  the  Worth  will  do  double  as 
much  work  in  a  day  as  a  black  man 
will  do  in  the  South.  This  is 
doubtless  attributable  to  the  fact 
that  the  one  has  been  educated  to 
work,  because  to  earn  his  wages  he 
must ;  the  other  to  avoid  labor,  be 
cause  his  compensation  was  the 
same  whether  he  worked  or  not. 
This  will  not  always  be  so,  for  the 
time  is  coming  when  free-labor 
will  produce  about  the  same  results 
everywhere.  There  are  many 
colored laborersin  the  Middle  States 
whose  capacity  for  labor  is  quite 
equal  to  that  of  the  white  man, 
and  who  earn  the  same  amount  of 
wages. 

If  farms  are  leased  to  tenants, 
they  pay  the  road  and  school  taxes, 
and  the  landlord  the  county  taxes. 
Each  finds  one-halt  of  the  seed,  and 
receives  one-half  of  the  products, 
all  hay,  straw  and  fodder  being  used 
lipon  the  farm. 

About  one  third  of  the  land  will 
be  put  into  wheat,  and  one  third 
into  corn  and  oats,  and  the  remain- 
der into  grass ;  and  it  is  becoming 
%  common  practice,  and  a  good  one, 


to  turn  no  cattle  out  to  pasture 
until  after  the  grass  is  cut  and  the 
hay  made.  This  grass  is  of  a  mixed 
clover  and  timothy,  the  latter  sowed 
in  the  fall  with  wheat,  and  the 
former  in  spring,  after  which  the 
field  should  be  rolled  for  the  double 
purpose  of  embedding  the  clover 
seed  and  making  smooth  the  ground 
for  the  greater  conveinence  of 
reaping  the  crop. 

When  the  wheat  crop  is  taken 
off,  the  young  clover  should  not  be 
pastured  much,  and  it  would  be 
better  if  jiot  at  all.  The  next 
year's  hay  is  here  made,  and  at  this 
point  one  of  your  difficulties  oc- 
curs. You  have  no  barn  to  put  it 
in,  and  I  am  aware  that  it  would 
be  difficult  to  convince  you  that  you 
have  any  necessity  for  one.  You 
persuade  yourselves  that  your  cli- 
mate is  such  that  cattle  do  not  re- 
quire shelter.  This  is  to  be  un- 
mindful of  the  fact  that  this  is  the 
lenet  important  function  of  a  barn. 
In  the  South  15  per  cent,  of  your 
products  is  wasted  in  cutting, gath- 
ering, stacking  and  threshing, 
while  it  should  be  hauled  in  good 
time  and  stowed  away  in  a  barn, 
where  you  may  thresh  it  at  you* 
leisure,  and  feed  your  hay,  fodder 
and  straw  to  your  cattle,  which 
would  thereby  be  employed  in 
manufacturing  materials  into  ma' 
nure  that  would  otherwise  be  comj 
paratively  lost  in  the  exposure  to 
rain,  sun  and  wrnd.  If  cattle  be 
kept  in  a  barn  and  its  yard,  from 
the  fall  until  the  following  Junej 
and  during  May  and  June  fed  with 
grass  cut  from  the  fields  for  them, 
they  will  have  used  up  all  the  hayj 
fodder  and  straw,  and  manufac- 
tured it  into  manure  that  will  bq 
sufficient  for  20  acres,  and  thifl 
should  be  put  upon  the  clover  sod, 
preparatory  to  corn  planting  the  fol- 
lowing spring  ;  for  which  purpose 
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the  ground  should  be  deeply  plow- 
ed, ao  as  to  put  the  manure  beyond 
the  reach  of  a  shallow  plowing  for 
oats  the  following  spring.  Wehn 
this  crop  is  taken  off,  then  plow 
deeply  for  wheat,  so  that  the  ma- 
nure may  bo  thoroughly  mixed 
with  the  soil,  and  in  a  proper  con- 
dition for  the  following  wheat  crop. 
This  rotation,  or  an  equivalent,  is 
absolutely  essential  to  successful 
and  profitable  farming. 

Southerners  are  peculiarly  an  ag- 
ricultural people  ;  and  yet  about 
their  farms  there  is  a  manifest  in- 
difference and  carlessness  about 
their  condition.  The  fences  are 
broken  down,  gates  out  of  order, 
buildings  out  of  repair  and  imple- 
ments lying  around.  It  cannot  be 
expected  that  the  employees  shall 
be  diligent  and  systematic  in  the 
midst  of  disorder  and  contusion  any 
more  than  a  mechanic  should  per- 
form his  duty  with  indifferent  or 
dull  tools  or  a  careless  employer. 
It  is  easier  and  less  expensive  to 
have  things  in  order.  With  neat- 
ness and  care,  there  is  a  spirit  of 
pride  and  emulation  which  enters 
into  the  actions  of  every  man  and 
woman  employed,  and  diffuses  itself 
into  all  the  operations  of  the  farm, 
to  the  great  profit  of  the  farmer. 

Before  I  close  this  letter,  which 
has  been  written  hastily  and  amid 
very  much  interruption,  I  desire  to 
commend  to  your  attention  the  use 
of  lime.  It  is  one  of  the  large  con- 
stituent properties  of  grass,  espec- 
ially clover,  without  the  use'  of 
which  no  successful  farming  can  be 
accomplished.  Clover  is  a  grass, 
too,  which  of  all  others  will  endure 
heat  and  cold.  Nature  has  given 
to  it  a  tap-root,  which  enables  it  to 
seek  moisture  and  protection  to  a 
greater  extent  than  many  other 
grasses  the  roots  of  which  are  much 
confined  to  the  surface. 


I   trust  I   may  have  given  you 
some  useful  hints  about  fanning.  I 
did  not  intend  to  do  more. 
Very  respectfully, 

Fhkderick  Watts, 

Commissioner. 
This  letter  was  referred  for  con- 
sideration to  a  committee  of  the 
club,  who  subsequently  submitted 
the  following  report,  a  copy  of 
which  was  courteously  transmitted 
to  the  Department : 

Report  to  the  Beech  Island  Farm- 
ers1   Club  on    a    letter    received 
from    Hon.     Frederick     Watt* 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 

Your  committee  have  read  the 
letter  of  Hon.  F.  Watts,  referred  to 
them,  with  great  care  and  interest. 
Mr.  Watts  draws  out  attention  to 
the  fact  that  "our  short  experience'' 
does  not  justify  the  conclusion  that 
the  work  of  the  farm  cannot  be 
profitably  done  by  hired  labor  ;  and 
farmers  in  the  Northern  and  Mid* 
die  States  "live  comfortably,  im- 
prove their  farms,  and  often  grow 
rich,"  continues  :  "With  your  soil 
and  superior  climate  there  is  no 
reason  why  you  may  not  do  the 
same  thing,  especially  as  the  pro- 
duct of  your  land  has  a  greater 
money  value,  acre  per  acre,  than  in 
the  Middle  States."  Of  the  cor- 
rectness  of  this  view  there  is  not  a 
reasonable  doubt.  We  have  had 
our  days  of  gloom,  and  it  would 
hardly  be  candid  not  to  admit  that 
there  is  some  discouragement  and 
anxiety  still.  But  we  cannot  fail 
to  recognize  the  important  fact  that 
failures,  where  they  have  occurred, 
come  from  causes  which  lie  mainly 
outside  the  provinces  of  legitimate 
planting.  Neither  our  soil,  our 
climate,  our  products  (the  money 
value  of  our  great  staples  in  the 
market),  nor  our  labor,  can  fairly 
be  taxed  with  them.     In  reference 
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to  the  latter,  it  is  only  fair   to  the 
negro  (the  ehief  laborer)  to   state 
that  away  from  the  towns  and  vil- 
lages and   the  malign  influence  of 
politics,  as  a  rule,  whenever  fairly 
treated,   he  has  been  docile,  steady 
and  effective,  comparing  favorably, 
we  believe,  with  hireling  laborers 
elsewhere,  and  unquestionably  the 
best  workers  in   our  cotton -fields. 
Mr.    Watts'  statement  that  "it   is 
undoubtedly  true  that  a   hired  la- 
borer at  the  North  will  do  double 
as  much  work  in  a  day   as  a  black 
man  will  do  in  the  South,"  is  a  pop- 
ular   notion  there    and    here,  but 
one,  we  believe,  that  could  hardly 
be    sustained    by  facts.     In  many 
kinds  of   labor,  incident  to  small 
grain    and   grass   culture,    rearing 
stock,  and  managing  the  more  com- 
plex agricultural  implements,  the 
negro  lias  little  practice,  and  there- 
fore   possesses   little  skill.     But  he 
is  a  good  plowman,  following   the 
team  as  far  as  it  ought  to  be  driven 
in  a  day  and  doing  well,  not  only 
the  coarser  work  in  the  preparation 
of  the  soil,  but   also  the  more  deli- 
cate manipulations  required  by  the 
young  plant.     And   with  the   hoe, 
the  chief  implement  in  cotton  cul- 
ture, he  has  from  long  training,  ac- 
quired   celerity,    precision,  and    in 
short,  efficiency,  which  the  laborer 
of  any  other  country  would  find  it 
hard  to   rival.     To  get   full    work 
from  him  it  is  necessary  for  him  to 
feel  that  his  pay  is  sure,  and  a  part 
of  it  at  least  in  some  shape  directly 
before,  him  and  to  thoroughly  un- 
derstand that   the  amount  of  work 
will  be  repqired   of    him,  and  that 
he  can  and  ought  to  do  it ;   which, 
doubtless,  are  about  the  only  condi- 
tions under  which  full  work  is  got 
from  the  hired  laborer  anywhere. 
We  quote  the  following  passage  en- 
tire  from    Mr.  Watts'  letter,    and 
commend  it  to  the  careful  attention 


of  the  club.  It  exposes  the  chief 
defect  in  the  training  and  habits  of 
the  Southern  planter,  to  which  may 
be  traced  a  large  share  of  his  trou- 
bles :  "Southerners  are  peculiarly 
an  agricultural  people,  and  yet 
about  their  farms  there  is  a  maui- 
test  indifference  and  carelessness 
about  their  condition;  the  fences 
are  broken  down,  gates  out  of  order, 
buildings  out  of  repair,  and  imple- 
plements  lying  around ;  it  cannot  be 
expected  that  the  employers  shall 
be  diligent  and  systematic,  in  the 
midst  of  disorder  and  confusion, 
any  more  than  a  mechanic  will  per- 
form his  duty  with  indifferent  or 
dull  tools  or  a  careless  employer. 
It  is  easier  and  less  expensive  to 
have  things  in  order.  With  neat- 
ness and  care  there  is  a  spirit  of 
pride  and  emulation  which  enters 
into  the  actions  of  every  man  and 
woman  employee,  and  diffuses  into 
all  the  operations  of  the  farm,  to 
the  great  profit  of  the  farmer." 
These  remarks  are  worthy  of  con- 
sideration. We  all  assent  to  them, 
but  something  mor«  than  this  is 
necessary.  We  must  take  the  truth? 
they  convey,  and  carry  them  home 
with  us,  and  set  about  at  once  con- 
forming our  daily  practice  to  them. 
Permanent  success  can  ouly  be  as- 
sured by  careful,  unremitting,  sys- 
tematic, vigilant  attention  to  de- 
tails. Without  that,  no  amount  of 
general  information,  or  of  intelli- 
gence, or  of  energy,  can  gather  the 
fruits  of  labor,  but  again  and  again 
will  we  find  ourselves  robbed  of 
the  best  results  of  enterprises,  how- 
ever wisely  planned  and  energetic- 
ally pursued. 

But  while  we  unqestionably  need 
to  cultivate  more  orderly  and  syste- 
matic habits  of  attending  to  de- 
tails, and  there  is  vast  room  for 
practical  improvement  about  our 
plantation-buildings,   fences,    etc., 
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it  is  not  necessary,  and  would 
hardly  bo  prudent  for  us,  to  emulate 
the  prim  neatness  of  the  New  Eng- 
land or  Middle  States  farmer.  Our 
planting-  is  done  on  a  much  larger 
scale  and  under  very  different  con- 
ditions. Their  handsome  bams, 
neat  brick  outbildings,  painted 
yearly,  multiplicity  of  expensive 
stone-fences,  etc.,  are  no  more  es- 
sential to  us  than  are  the  decora- 
tions of  the  fancy-store  to  the 
wholesale  grocery. 

A  large  and  not  the  least  inter- 
esting portion  of  Mr.  Watts'  letter 
is  devoted  to  a  minute  account  of  the 
operations  of  a  thrifty  Northern 
farmer.  It  is  especially  interesting 
to  us,  in  enabling  us  to  compare 
the  results  of  farming  here  with 
chose  obtained  under  favorable  cir- 
cumstances elsewhere.  An  im- 
proved farm  is  instanced,  of  "about 
120  acres,"  in  the  interior  of  Penn- 
sylvania, worth  about  $100  an  acre, 
or  $12,000.  It  is  stocked  with  6 
horses  or  muleB  (the  work  would 
sometimes  be  done  by  4),  8  cows, 
and  as  many  young  cattle ;  some- 
times 12  sheep;  10  to  15 
and  the  force  which 
erally  the  farmer  and  his  two  sons, 
or  if  he  has  but  one,  he  must  have 
one  hired  hand.  Adding  the  value 
of  the  stock,  of  the  necessary  sup- 
plies, outfit  in  wagons,  carts,  imple- 
ments, seeds,  etc.,  and  ready  money 
required  to  carry  on  the  work  to 
the  original  cost  of  the  "farm,  we 
will  find  the  investment  to  be  prob- 
ably between  $16,000  and  $17,000. 
The  money  value  of  the  gross  pro- 
ducts of  this  farm  in  wheat,  oats 
and  corn  is  placed  at  $2,200  to 
which  must  be  added  $600  realized 
for  potatoes,  turnips,  fruit,  garden 
vegeatables,  butter,  eggs,  and 
poultry.  All  the  hay,  fodder  and 
straw  are  consumed  on  the  arm  ;  if 
the  wool  is   worked   into   clothing 


hogs ; 
works  is  gen- 


and  blankets,  and  after  providing 
bread  and  clothing  for  his  family, 
feed  fur  his  stock,  and  paying  for 
blacksmith's  work  and  repairs  of 
farm  improvements,  etc.,  a  net  cash 
balance  is  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
farmer  of  $1,000.  This  we  arc 
told,  is  the  result  of  the  opeiations 
of  a  thrifty  farmer,  who  understands 
his  business.  He  takes  his  break- 
fast and  has  his  horses  fed,  geared, 
and  watered,  that  they  may  be  in 
the  field  at  sunrise,  lie  gets  his 
dinner  about  11  o'clock,  a.  m.,  and 
is  in  the  field  again  by  12  o'clock, 
and  quits  work  about  sundown. 

There  is  evidence  here  of  care, 
industry,  and  economy  ;  but  the  re- 
sults are  not  such  as  might  safely 
be  calculated  on  in  planting  in  the 
South  with  equal  care  and  industry 
and  equal  capital.  Sixteen  or  sev- 
enteen thousand  dollars  would  not 
have  enabled  one  to  plant  largely 
before  the  abolition  of  slavery,  when 
to  get  the  labor  it  was  necessary  to 
own  the  labor.  But  there  has  been 
a  great  revolution  in  this  respect, 
and  now  a  judicous  investment  of 
that  amount  going  wholly  even 
upon  the  cash  system,  would  place 
one  among  the  larger  planters.  We 
will  instance  a  plantation  of  800 
acres,  among  the  better  clas3  of  up- 
lands in  a  healthy  locality  in  Edge- 
field or  Barnwell  counties,  of  this 
State,  or  adjacent  counties  in  Geor- 
gia, about  which  we  can  speak  with 
authority  and  accuracj7  from  our 
perfect  familiarity  with  them. 
Supposing  this  place  to  have  the 
usual  improvements,  with  ftOO  acres 
of  cleared  land  and  300  in  the 
woods,  and  labor  secured  and  work 
commenced  early  in  January,  the 
following  figures  will  show  about 
how  the  investment  should  be  made, 
and  what  results  could  be  obtained 
the  first  year  : 
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CASH  OUTLAY. 

800  acres  of  land 88,000 

10  mules 1,750 

2  wagons.. 300 

3  carts 150 

2  yoke  oxen 150 

1,000  bushels  corn 1,000 

Gear  and  implements 300 

Guano 900 

Wages  22  hands 2,200 

Feed,  22  hands 550 

Extra  labor 400 

Total.. ..4 15,850 

CROP. 

Cotton,  225  acres,  100 bales 810,000 

Corn,  150  acres,  1,500  bushels 1,500 

Oats,  25  acres,  375  bushels 300 

4,000  bushels  cotton  seed 600 

Total ■■. 12,400 

ASSETS. 

800  acres  land $8,000 

10  mules 1,600 

2  wagons 200 

3  carts 100 

2  yoke  oxen 125 

Gear  and  implements 100 

Total 10,125 

Assets $10,125 

Cash  value 12,400 

822,525 

Cash  outlay 15,850 

Balance 6,675 

Forage  is  not  taken  into  account, 
because  enough  should  be  made  to 
meet  the  demands  upon  the  place. 
Neither  is  any  estimate  made  of 
family  expenses,  which  would  vary 
indefinitely,  according  to  the  tastes, 
habits  and  circumstances  of  the 
proprietor.  All  the  fruits  and  veg- 
etables in  their  season  might  easily 
be  had ;  while,  with  diligence  and 
care,milk,  butter,  poultry,  eggs  and 
even  pork,  mutton  and  beef,  suffic- 
ient for  family  use,  could  be  added 
to  the  products  of  the  plantation, 
almost  without  an  appreciable  in- 
crease of  expenditure. 

It  will  be  seen  that  cotton  is  val- 
ued at  20  cents  per  pound  ;  it  is 
now  worth  about  22  cents  in  the 
home  market,  and  the  net  profits  of 
the  plantation  vary  $500  with  each 
fluctuation  of  a  cent  in  the  price  of 
cotton. 

Production  is  placed  in  the  above 
calculation  at  a  little  less  than  5 
bales  to  the  regular  hand,  or  a  little 


less  than  4  bales  to  the  hand,  count- 
ing in  the  extra  labor  ;  and  it  is 
worthy  of  notice  that  the  net  profit 
of  the  business  are  increased  $2,200 
with  every  increase  of  one  bale 
per  hand.  The  average  production 
here  is  probably  3^-  bales  per  hand, 
while  successful  planters  make  4,  5, 
and  even  6,  and  occasionally  we 
hear  of  8  and  10.  Does  agriculture 
offer  anywhere  else  such  great  re- 
wards for  intelligent  and  persistent 
effort  ?  In  evidence  of  the  fact  that 
the  results  of  the  above  calculations 
are  clearly  within  the  limits  of  what 
may  be  done,  we  give  here  state- 
ments of  the  crops  actually  made 
and  gathered  last  year  by  members 
of  this  club. 

Mr.  Page,  from  IS  acres  of  im- 
proved Upland  planted  in  cotton, 
obtained  in  money  $2,150.  His 
entire  crop,  with  5  hands  and  5 
mules,  was  19  bales  of  cotton  and 
2,400  bushels  of  corn,  besides  peas, 
pumpkins,  sweet  potatoes,  and 
forage  and  4,000  pounds  of  pork. 
This  plantation  was  bought  by  Mr. 
Page  five  years  ago  for  $4,000  in 
currency. 

Mr.  E.  S.  Hammond,  on  a  poor 
quality  of  upland,  worth  $6  per 
acre  (recently  bought  for  that), 
worked  2  hands  and  2  mules; 
money  value  of  cotton,  corn,  hay, 
and  sweet  potatoes,  $1,600,  besides 
1,500  pounds  of  pork,  and  fruit 
and  garden  vegetables  in  great 
abundance. 

Mr.  (x.  B.  Mills,  on  medium  up 
land,  worked  three  hands  and  made 
21  bales  of  cotton,  corn,  and  forage 
in  abundance,  a4id  500  bushels  of 
sweet  potatoes. 

Mr.  B.  T.  Page,  managing  foi 
Mr.  Barny  Dunbar,  worked  thirtj 
hands,  and  made  161  bales  cotton, 
3,000  bushels]corn,  400  bushels  peas, 
besides  forage,  sweet  potatoes,  vege- 
tables,  and   fruits    in   abundance, 
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and  killed  7,500  pounds  of  pork. 
The  plantation  on  which  this  crop 
was  made  was  bought  two  years 
ago  for  $9,700  in  currency. 

If,  then,  cotton  culture  is  so 
profitable,  why,  it  may  be  asked, 
are  cotton  lands  so  cheap,  and  why 
have  not  cotton  planters  grown 
rich  from  the  six  crops  made  since 
the  war?  These  are  pertinent 
questions,  and  we  will  answer  them 
briefly.  Land  is  cheap  because  it  is 
superabundant  and  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  labor  and  capital.  Our 
capital  was  destroyed  by  the  war ; 
and  capital  has  not  come  here  from 
aboard  for  permanent  investment, 
partly  on  account  of  ignorance 
concerning  the  profits  to  be  derived 
from  its  employment  here,  and 
partly  from  an  old-time  prejudice 
against  the  South,  but  mainly  from 
the  sense  of  insecurity  arising  from 
the  universal  impression  that  our 
State  governments  have  been  in- 
clined rather  to  plunder  than  to 
afford  adequate  protection  to  prop- 
erty. 

It  is  one  thing  to  make  money 
and  another  altogether  to  accumu- 
late wealth.  That  cotton  planters 
have  made  money  there  is  ample 
evidence  to  show  in  their  yearly 
production  of  cotton  to  the  value 
of  nearly  $300,000,000.  But  why 
have  they  not  grown  rich  ?  When 
the  war  ended  there  was  an  almost 
universal  disbelief  in  the  possibility 
of  making  cotton  with  free  negro 
labor.  Those  who  first  undertook 
the  experiment  did  so  with  great 
distrust,  and  proceeded  with  the 
utmost  caution,  practicing  a  rigid 
economy.  The  result  was  that 
despite  a  very  bad  seison  and  a 
short  crop,  the  crop  of  I860  was 
probably  the  most  profitable  ever 
grown  in  the  cotton  States. 

The  fact  demonstrated  that  cot- 
ton   could     be     made,    and    that 


cheaply,  with  free  negro  labor, 
and  the  Staple  fetching  three 
times  its  former  price  in  the  market 
the  prospect  seemed  golden.  Those 
who  had  already  beou  at  work 
sought  to  double  their  operations; 
and  others,  of  all  classes  and  em- 
ployments, rushed  into  cotton 
planting.  The  cotton  which  had 
gone  forward  enabled  the  mer- 
chants to  re-establish,  to  some  ex- 
tent, their  credit  at  the  North,  and 
obtain  money  there  which  they  in 
turn  advanced,  often  recklessly,  to 
those  who  sought  their  aid,  but  at 
exhorbitant  rates  of  interest.  It 
was  not  uncommon  for  men 
without  capital  to  rent  land  and  get 
advances  from  factors  at  25  per  cent, 
or  more  interest,  on  simple  pledge  of 
a  crop  not  yet  in  the  ground,  to 
buy  stock  and  outfit,  provisions  at 
hitherto  unheard-of  prices,  and 
large  quantities  of  commercial 
manures.  The  most  extravagant 
expectations  were  indulged,  and  the 
most  extravagant  measures  adop- 
ted. In  short,  the  country /was  run 
mad ;  traders,  merchants,  planters, 
all  were  making  haste  to  get  rich. 
The  crop,  notwithstanding  all  this 
expenditure,  was  not  a  good  one, 
while  large  estimates  were  enter- 
tained of  it  in  all  the  great  cotton 
markets,  and  the  price  ran  down 
before  the  close  of  the  year  to  13 
cents  per  pound.  Planter  and  fac- 
tor fell  together  ;  thousands  of  both 
classes  had  to  give  up  their  busi- 
ness altogether,  end  the  whole 
country  was  brought  to  the  verge 
of  bankruptcy.  Clearly  this  dis- 
aster could  not  have  followed  as 
the  result  of  legitimate  planting, 
but  was  brought  about  by  the 
wildest  speculation. 

Fortunately    there    was    a  huge 
and  rapid  rise  in  the  price  of  cotton 
in  the  months  of  January  and  Feb 
rurarv,  1868,  which  enabled  those 
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planters  who  were  not  utterly  broke 
to  get  enough  money  from  the  rem- 
nants of  their  crops  to  go  on  on  a 
more  moderate  scale.  There  was  a 
return  to  the  wages  of  prudence 
and  economy  and  sober  work,  and 
the  crop  of  that  year  was  a  remun- 
erating one.  So,  also,  was  that  of 
1869.  But  1870  was  a  repetition 
of  1867  ;,.the  same  extravaganoe, 
similar  results  ;  thousands  ruined, 
all  former  profits  swept  away,  and  a 
burden  of  debt  incurred.  It  was 
not  planting,  it  was  speculating. 
Again,  in  1871,  care  and  economy 
bore  their  lawful  fruits,  and  in  spite 
of  a  bad  season  the  crop  paid  well. 
Cotton  planters,  forced  by  their 
crippled  condition  to  a  prudent  and 
economical  management  of  their 
affairs,  have  made  four  profitable 
cotton  crops  ;  and  two,  when  temp- 
ted by  success,  and  the  hope  of  get- 
ting rich  all  at  once  to  disregard 
the  only  certain  condition  of  success 
which  neutralized  the  results  of  the 
other  four.  It  may  be  hoped  that 
a  severe  experience  will  prevent 
them  from  being  again  deluded  inio 
speculative  planting.  With  pa- 
tience and  prudent,  sober,  and 
steady  industry,  and  such  protec 
tion  from  the  honest  administra- 
tion of  just  and  equal  laws  as  every 
government  owes  to  its  citizens,  a 
career  of  prosperity  is  open  to  the 
South  not  surpassed  by  anything  in 
her  former  history. 

Paul  F  Hammond, 
Wm.  Pinckmey  Starke, 
Wm.  H.  Atkinson, 

Committee. 


Depletion  of  Soils. 
After  the  careful  study  of  the 
subject  many  years,  the  writer  esti- 
mated the  loss  of  fertility  in  one 
hundred  million  acres  of  land  in  the 
On i ted  States,  in  consequence  of 
defective  husbandry   and  improper 


tillage,  as  equaal  to  average  loss 
of  ten  dollars  per  acre — being  an 
aggregate  of  one  thousand  million 
dollars.  This  was  in  a  report  made 
to  Congress  in  1810,  from  the  Ag- 
ricultural  Department. 

Since  that  time  the  undersigned 
has  investigated  the  turned  out  old 
fields  and  agriculture  of  the  South- 
ern States  patiently,  if  not  thor- 
oughly, over  twenty  years,  and  he 
feels  confident  that  there  are  two 
hundred  million  acres  (about  half 
in  old  fields  and  half  under  fence) 
in  the  Union,  which  are  depleted 
to  the  extent  at  least  of  ten  dollars 
injury  per  acre,  on  a  fair  average. 
In  other  words,  our  landed  estate  is 
really  poorer  than  nature  made  it 
by  two  thousand  million  dollars.  If 
we  cease  to  do  this  evil  in  the  future, 
and  learfl  to  do  well,  this  damage 
may  soon  be  repaired ;  but  if  we 
continue  to  follow  the  bad  example 
of  Persia  from  the  days  of  her 
greatest  agricultural  development, 
when  she  fed  and  clothed  vast 
armies  to  conquer  the  world,  be- 
sides feeding  and  clothing  all  the 
farmers  and  mechanics  at  home, 
we  too  in  the  future  shall  die  by 
hundreds  thousands  from  starvation 
precisely  as  the  Persians  have  died 
within  a  year. 

God  is  no  respecter  of  person  ; 
He  punishes  nations  in  this  world 
for  their  sins,  for  they  have  no 
public  souls  to  exist  in  the  next. 

The  natural  laws  that  govern  the 
fruitfulness  of  all  tilled  ground, 
meadows  and  pastures,  are  the 
same  everywhere.  Let  us  study 
them.  Why  did  the  Incas  of  Peru 
decree  that  death  should  be  the 
punishment  of  any  one  who  should 
kill  one  of  the  guano  birds,  wheth- 
er on  land  or  water  ?  Because  a 
great  moral  principle  rests  on 
on  the  necessity  of  feeding  the  soil 
that  feeds  mankind.  In  the  absence 
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of  this  necessity,  no  such  decree 
would  have  been  published  or  res- 
pected. Are  oar  Christian  consci- 
ences less  enlightened  or  less  obedi- 
ent to  the  laws  ot  ihe  Divinity  that 
made  us  and  the  ground  we  culti- 
vate, than  the  heathen  consciences 
of  the  aborigines  of  this  continent. 
It  strikes  me  that  we  disgrace 
our  moral  not  less  than  our  intel- 
lectual culture  as  a  nation  of  read- 
ing and  educated  farmers.  A 
nation  may  know  its  duty  and  do  it 
not.  What  then  ?  It  must  suffer 
the  wrath  of  Him  who  made  the 
universe. — - Gountvy  Gentleman. 


Farming  Reliable   as  a  Business. 

Farming  is,  without  doubt,  the 
surest  occupation  there  is.  Farm- 
ers may  not  grow  rich,  but  they 
always  manage  to  get  a  living  for 
themselves  and  family,  which  is 
more  than  can  be  said  of  any  other 
pursuit.  They  may  grow  rich  in 
this  as  in  any  other  pursuit  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  of  intelligence  and 
industry  brought  to  bear.  If  you 
desire  to  see  the  success  ot  your 
children  rendered  sure  in  life,  edu- 
cate them  for  the  farm.  But  this 
word  educate  has  a  deep  significa- 
tion here  ;  it  is  the  want  ot  this  that 
makes  farm  life  generally  so  dull, 
and  the  attainment  of  great  wealth 
by  farming  so  rare.  There  is  no 
occupation  of  life  that  will  repay 
intelligence,  thought  and  study 
better  than  agriculture  will,  and  it 
is  because  intelligence  has  so  little 
to  do  with  the  general  farming  op- 
erations that  it  is  so  unattractive  to 
young  men,  and  leads  them  to  for- 
sake it  for  the  professions,  or  other 
more  intellectual  pursuits.  Induce 
your  children  to  take  an  early  in- 
terest in  the  farm,  in  their  imple- 
ments, and  in  the  stock.  Tell  them 
all  your  plans  and  the  history  of 
your  success  and  failures  ;  tell  them 


your  own  history  as  a  boy,  but 
don't  harp  too  much  on  the  degen- 
erate character  of  the  young  men 
of  the  present  age.  Praise  them 
when  you  can,  and  encourage 
them  to  do  still  better.  Give  each 
one  a  calf  or  colt. to  raise  or  a  small 
patch  of  grain  to  cultivate  on  his 
own  account.  But  above  all  let 
them  study  chemistry,  and  the  laws 
of  breeding  in  stock.  Light  your 
homes  brilliantly  in  the  evening 
with  kerosene,  and  provide  plenty 
of  agricultural  reading,  encourage 
your  children  to  dress  up  in  the 
evening,  and  encourage  your  neigh- 
bors to  drop  in,  and  then  talk  ag 
riculture — the  importance  of  large 
crops,  good  stock,  liberal  feeding, 
judicious  crossing,  the  advantages 
of  keeping  animals  comfortable, 
judicious  rotations  of  crops,  the 
chemical  properties  of  manure,  etc., 
rather  than  grumble  about  hard 
times  and  the  price  of  wages.  In 
this  way  you  may  make  farming  an 
intellectual  pursuit,  and  whatever 
has  intelligence  in  it  will  be  at- 
tractive.— J\T.  Y.  Copy  Ilooh 


Immigration  to  the  South. 

There  is  hardly  a  Southern  paper 
which  we  look  over  that  has  not 
something  to  say  about  immigra- 
tion to  the  Southern  States;  some 
complain  bitterly  that  they  are  be- 
lied and  traduced  by  agents  who 
urge  the  immigrant  to  seek  the  fer- 
tile fields  of  the  West.  Now  we 
most  earnestly  wish  the  South  the 
greatest  prosperity,  yet  we  feel 
constrained  to  say  some  plain  things 
to  the  people  of  that  section.  Are 
they  not  in  fault  themselves — are 
they  not  calling  on  Hercules  and 
not  putting  their  own  sholders  to 
the  wheel?  Is  there  a  single  South- 
ern State  that  has  ever  had  pub- 
lished in  a  foreign  language  an  ac- 
count of  her  soil  and  climate  which 
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could  be  a  guide  to  the  stranger  ? 
Not  one.  It  is  true  such  a  pamph- 
let has  been  published  about  Texas, 
but  it  was  a  private  enterprise. 
There  is  not  a  single  one  which  has 
a  regularly  accredited  agent  in 
New  York  or  Europe  to  give  infor- 
mation to  any  immigrant  or  to  dis- 
abuse their  minds.  Not  a  single 
railroad  in  the  South  has  any  such 
agent.  On  the  other  hand  the 
Western  States  and  roads  have 
men  of  intelligence  everywhere  for 
that  purpose. 

Again,  the  West  has  vast  quanti- 
ties of  land  to  be  had  by  merely 
complying  with  the  Homestead 
law,  or  for  1.25  to  $2.50  per  acre. 
Only  three  States  in  the  South 
have  any  such  land  ;  but  the  others 
vast  tracts  are  owned  by  individuals 
who  have  not  the  labor  or  financial 
means  to  work  a  tenth  their  acres. 
Has  there  been  any|action  on  their 
part  whereby  their  spare  acres 
might  be  settled — have  these  lan- 
ded lords  proposed  to  divide  their 
tracts  and  sell  every  alternate  100 
or  200  acres  at  moderate  rates  and 
on  long  credit?  On  the  contrary, 
when  any  one  who  thought  of  buy- 
ing came  among  them  they  put  the 
highest  price  on  the  land  and  have 
acted  as  if  their  only  desire  was  to 
sell  out  for  a  fortune  and  retire 
upon  it  to  a  life  of  ease.  We  ad- 
mit there  are  honorable  exceptions  ; 
but  the  general  rule  has .  been  one 
indirect  contrast  of  the  liberal  pol- 
icy which  has  populated  the  West 
and  every  year  trebles  the  value  of 
her  lands. 

Again,  has  there  been  any  legis- 
lation on  the  part  of  the  South  to 
encourage  immigrants?  Alabama 
aloiiO  has  passed  laws  which  would 
induce  capitalists  to  seek  her  bor- 
ders. 

But  there  is  a  remedy,  and  it  is 
not  too  late  to  apply  it.     First,  the 


States  should  cause  accurate  statis- 
tical information  of  soil,  climate, 
and  products  to  be  printed  in  at 
least  two  foreign  languages  and  dis- 
tributed over  Europe.  Each  State 
should  have  some  depository  or 
agency  in  New  York  where  speci- 
mens of  her  products,  minerals  and 
agriculture,  might  be  seen,  and  in 
Europe  a  traveling  agent  to  distrib- 
ute circulars  and  give  information. 
We  need  not  add  that  these  should 
be  selected  with  great  care  ;  an  ex- 
cellent political  stump-orator  might 
make  but  a  poor  immigrant  agent. 
This  done,  the  rest  remains  with 
the  people  themselves.  If  they  sell 
them  at  moderate  rates  and  are  dis- 
posed to  welcome  the  stranger5their 
spare  lands  will  soon  be  occupied. 
The  principle  upon  which  they 
must  act  is  to  accept  the  stranger  as 
a  gentleman  until  he  proves  him- 
self the  reverse.  We  well  remem- 
ber one  of  the  best  men  in  Georgia 
told  us  :  "Sir,  you  cannot  expect 
us  to  visit  these  people  who  come 
among  us  and  receive  them  into  our 
houses  until  they  have  lived  here 
for  years  and  we  prove  them." 
Such  a  feeling,  we  regret  to  say 
has  been  but  too  common  and  we 
have  heard  from  more  than  one, 
who  went  to  the  sunny  land  for  a 
h  appy  home,  a  tale  of  long  desolate 
days  of  social  loneliness.  It  the 
Southern  people  expect  to  draw  to 
them  any  of  tide  which  now  seta 
in  so  steadily  to  the  West,  they 
must  in  some  measure  adopt  the 
ideas  we  have  herein  stated. 


: 


To  Can  Currants. — xlllow  suf- 
ficient sugar  to  make  them  palata- 
ble for  the  table,  cook  a  little  longer 
than  some  kinds  of  fruit,  fill  the. 
cans  and  cover  closely.  They  are 
much  nicer  for  table  or  pies  than  to 
dry  them,  or  the  old  way  of  pre- 
serving. 
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A  Homo  "Without  Children. 
Children  grow  up :  nothing  on 
earth  grows  ?o  fast  as  children.  It 
was  but  yesterday,  and  that  lad  was 
playing  with  tops,  a  bouyant  boy. 
There  is  no  more  childhood  for  him, 
or  for  us.  Life  has  claimed  him. 
When  a  beginning  is  made,it  is  like 
raveling  a  stocking,  stitch  by  stitch 
gives  away  till  it  is  all  gone.  The 
house  has  not  a  child  in  it ;  there  is 
no'  more  noise  in  the  hall,  boys 
rushing  pell-mell ;  it  is  very  order- 
ly now.  There  are  no  skates,  sled, 
ball,  or  string  left  scattered  about. 
Things  are  quiet  enough  now. 
There  is  no  delay  for  sleeply  folks  ; 
there  is  no  longer  any  task,  before 
you  lie  down,  of  looking  after  any- 
body, or  tucking  up  the  bed-clothes. 
There  are  no  disputes  to  settle,  no- 
body to  get  off  to  school,  no  com- 
plaints, no  importunities  for  im- 
possible things,  no  rips  to  mend,  no 
fingers  to  tie  up,  no  feces  to  be 
washed  or  collars  to  be  arranged. 
There  was  never  such  a  piece  in 
the  house!  It  would  sound  like 
•music  to  have  some  feet  clatter 
down  the  front  stairs.  Oh,  for 
some  children's  noise!  What  use 
to  all  of  us,  that  we  were  hushing 
their  loud  laugh,  checking  their 
noisy  frolic,  and  reproving  their 
slamming  and  banging  the  doors  ? 
We  wish  our  neighbors  would  only 
lend  us  an  urchin  or  two,  to  make  a 
noise  in  these  premises.  A  home 
without  children  ?  It  is  like  a  lan- 
tern and  no  candle  ;  a  garden  and 
no  flowers ;  a  brook  and  no  water 
gurgling  and  gushing  through  its 
channel.  We  want  to  be  tried,  to 
be  vexed,  to  be  run  over,  to  hear 
children  at  work  with  all  its  varie- 
ties. During  the  secular  days  this 
is  enough  marked.  But  it  is  the 
Sabbath  that  puts  our  homes  to 
proof.  The  intervale  of  worship 
are  the  spaces  of  peace.     The  fam- 


ily seems  made  up  that  day.  The 
children  are  at  home,  and  you  can 
lay  your  hands  upon  their  heads. 
They  seem  to  recognize  the  greater 
and  lesser  love — to  God  and  to 
friends.  The  house  is  peaceful,  but 
not  still.  There  is  a  low  and  me- 
lodious thrill  of  children  in  it.  But 
the  Sabbath  comes  too  still  now. 
There  is  a  silence  that  aches  in  the 
ear.  There  is  too  mnch  room  at 
the  table,  too  much  at  the  hearth. 
The  bedrooms  arc  a  world  too  or- 
derly. There  is  too  much  leisure  i 
and  too  little  noise.  Alas  !  what 
mean  these  things  ?  Is  somebod#y 
growing  old  ?  Are  these  signs  and 
tokens  % — II.  W.  Beecher. 


Inducing  Sons  to  be  Farmers. 

At  the  Farmers'  Institute,  among 
the  prominent  ideas  brought  out, 
we  mention  the  method  Dr.  Calder 
has  followed  to  induce  his  six  son? 
to  choose  farming  as  a  pursuit. 

1.  "When  my  children  were 
young  I  gave  each  a  little  patch  to 
plant  for  himself.  And  I  saw  that 
they  planted  the  crop  in  the  proper 
manner,  at  the  proper  time.  Be- 
sides I  helped  them  in  their  work, 
and  ever  through  the  season  encour- 
aged them  to  persevere. 

2.  I  taught  them  how  to  realize 
money  for  their  labor.  Made  them 
understand  that  it  wasn't  merely 
the  planting,  the  tending  and  the 
harvesting  of  the  crops  that  deter- 
mined the  profit ;  but  often  the 
thought  and  the  care  bestowed  on 
the  disposal  of  the  produce,  so  that 
it  would  be  saleble  and  command  a 
reasonable  price. 

3.  I  planted  a  row  of  grapes  for 
each  one  of  my  family,  a  row  of 
currants,  &c.  between,  and  each 
one  had  his  row  to  care  for  and  to 
gather  from,  and  to  admire.  And 
I  always  showed  them  how  to  profit 
by  their   possessions. 
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[From  Our  Dumb  Animals. 
From  Our  Dumb   Animals. 

For  many  years  I  have  made  the 
horse  a  subject  of  thought  and 
study.  At  times  I  have  been  led 
to  believe  that  horses  have  reason- 
ing powers,  and  can  understand 
and  apply  them  in  various  ways. 

For  the  last  two  years  I  have 
driven  my  mare  nearly  every  day 
over  the  same  road.  About  one 
mile  from  my  home  are  two  roads 
— one  leading  to  the  church,  the 
other  leading  to  the  depot.  ISTow 
six  days  in  the  week  I  drive  to  the 
cars,  and  on  Sunday  to  the  church. 
At  the  point  where  these  roads 
separate,  I  give  my  mare  her  head, 
leaving  her  free  to  make  her  choice; 
and  on  week  days  she  will  go 
straight  to  the  depot,  and  on  Sun- 
days she  goes,  of  her  own  free  will, 
to  the  church  :  I  never  knew  her  to 
fail  me  yet.  It  puzzled  me  for  a 
long  time  to  learn  how  she  should 
know  any  difference  in  days  ;  and 
I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
she  reasons  from  facts — facts  con- 
nected with  every  day  life. 

On  week  days  I  start  from  my 
stable  in  a  two  wheel  carriage,  on 
Sundays  I  start  from  my  house  in 
a  carryall ;  thus  making  an  entire 
change  both  in  time,  place  and  car- 
riage ;  and  from  these  facts  she 
must  be  guided  in  her  choice  of 
roads. 

Many  may  say  this   is   instinct ; 
if  so,  where  does  reason  begin  \ 
,    O.  W.  Fiske,  Bedford. 


Keeping  Honey. — To  keep 
honey  all  the  year  round,  let  it  run 
through  a  fine  sieve  to  separate  it 
from  particles  of  wax,  then  boil  it 
gently  in  an  earthern  vessel,  skim 
off  the  foam  which  gathers  on  top 
and  cool  it  in  jars.  After  covering 
these  tightly,  set  them  away  in  a 
cool  cellar. 


Warm  Bath  in  Insanity  and  in 
Burns. — Dr.  Wilkins  in  his  report 
to  the  California  Legislature,  on 
Insanity,  refers  to  the  warm  bath 
as  a  favorite  treatment  in  Italy  and 
in  some  parts  of  Holland  and 
France.  He  often  saw  a  dozen  pa- 
tients in  one  bath-room  with  their 
heads  alone  in  sight,  the  bathing 
tub  being  covered,  except  a  hole 
for  the  head.  There  they  usually 
remain  from  one  to  three  hours,  in 
some  instances  from  six  to  eight 
hours,  and  occasionally  for  days  at 
a  time,  Dr.  Gudden,  of  Zurich, 
kept  a  man  thus  immersed  for  five 
days,  on  account  of  excitement 
connected  with  bed-sores.  The  pa- 
tient is  reported  to  have  slept  well 
during  a  portion  of  the  time,  and 
to  have  been  cured  of  the  sores. 
No  exhaustion  or  ill  consequences 
followed.  A  case  is  related  of  a 
man  scalded  by  stcem,  and  not  in- 
sane, who  was  placed  hy  Hebra  in 
a  tepid  bath  and  kept  there  for 
three  weeks,  until  a  new  cuticle 
had  formed  over  the  entire  surface. 
This  patient  recovered  without  in- 
convenience. The  water  was  kept 
at  a  temperature  most  agreeable  to 
the  patient.  Thus  employed  it  is 
said  to  relieve  effectually  the  ex- 
treme pain  from  the  burn. 


A  Test  of  Friendship. — It  is 
one  of  the  severest  tests  of  friend- 
ship to  tell  a  man  of  his  faults.  If 
you  are  angry  with  a  man  it  is  not 
hard  to  go  to  him  and  stab  him 
with  words,  stinging  his  soul  to 
madness,  or  disgracing  him  in  the 
presence  of  his  foes  ;  but  so  to  love 
a  man  that  you  cannot  bear  to  see 
the  stain  of  sin  upon  him,  and  to 
go  to  him  alone  and  speak  painful 
truths  in  truths  in  touching,  tender 
words, — that  is  friendship,  and  a 
friendship  as  rare  as  it  is  precious. 
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jggr^The  business  of  the  Farmer 
will  hereafter  be  entirely  in  our 
hands,  and  all  letters  pertaining  to 
business  will  be  directed  to  "  the 
publishers  of  Reconstructed  Far- 
mer, Raleigh,  N.  C." 

All  correspondences  are  request- 
ed to  be  sent  to  the  Editor,  at  Tar- 
boro,  before  the  first  of  every 
month.  Stone  &  Uzzell. 

July  1st,  1872. 


JjglPNotice  the  club  rates  with 
the  Raleigh  Daily  and  Weekly 
News.  The  two  together  wTill  keep 
a  family  posted  upon  farming  top- 
ics and  the  news  and  political 
world. 


THE  PARMER. 
It  is  more  than  probable  that  a 
change  will  be  made  in  the  Farmer 
during  January.  A  gentleman  al- 
ready engaged  in  publishing  a 
farmer's  journal  proposes  consolida- 
ting his  publication  with  the 
Farmer,  and  issuing  a  weekly 
twelve-page  paper,  devoted  to  agri- 
culture, literature  and  other  valua- 
ble reading.  The  proposed  change 
would  prove  of  great  advantage  to 
the  patrons  of  the  Farmer,  and 
will  make  it  more  thoroughly  a 
farmers  journal.  The  public  will 
be  advised  in  due  time. 


MAXIMUM,  MEDIUM  AND  MIN- 
IMUM FARMING-. 

There  are  three  classes  in  farm- 
ing, and  the  success  of  the  farmer 
depends  entirely  upon  which  of 
these  he  may  pursue.  In  the  low- 
est class  there  is  nothing  that  is 
pleasant,  but  everything  that  is  ob- 
jectionable, for  the  planter  who 
works  poor  land  must  live  hard 
and  remain  poor,  however  hard  he 
may  toil.  It  has  at  all  times  puz- 
zled us  to  understand  how  it  was 
that  any  common-sense  man  would 
spend  a  lifetime  in  tilling  continu- 
ously a  farm,  when  he  knew  at 
best  there  was  but  a  scanty  livli- 
hood  in  such  farming. 

Now  it  does  seem  reasonable  that 
a  planter  should  do  one  of  two 
things,  viz :  improve  such  lands  at 
least  to  a  medium  production,  or 
abandon  them  entirely. 

There  are  but  few  farms  in  this 
country,  however  exhausted  in  fer- 
tility they  may  be,   but  what  can 
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by  the  proper  cultivation  of  the 
natural  facilities  that  abound  on 
them  be  made  to  produce  remuner- 
ative results. 

Medium  farming  on  medium 
land  insures  a  competency,  as  it 
brings  to  the  husbandman  a  suffi  - 
ciency  to  square  accounts  and  live 
well  without  oppression.  But  at 
the  same  time  by  a  judicious  appli- 
cation ot  all  the  facilities  that  exist 
in  and  around  the  farm,  there 
might  be  realized  a  large  surplus 
without  an  additional  expenditure 
of  labor.  Maximum  farming  is 
what  all  tillers  of  the  soil  should 
strive  to  attain  to. 

Good  farming  means  everything 
that  a  planter  can  reasonably  desire, 
for  he  who  adds  to  the  productive 
capacity  of  the  farm  is  a  benefactor 
to  his  race.  But  he  who  takes 
from  mother  earth  more  than  he 
returns,  is  in  a  certain  sense  a 
robber  of  posterity.  To  be  a  good 
farmer  means  work,  hard  work, 
first  with  the  brains,  to  direct  the 
easiest,  cheapest  and  shortest  way 
to  any  and  every  thing  that  is  to 
be  done,  and  that  too  at  the  proper 
time.  After  this  the  muscles  are 
put  into  action  with  no  doubt  as 
to  the  final  result  being  a  success. 
Successful  farming  is  no  chance 
work,  but  is  a  rule  that  proves  no 
such  thing  as  failure.  How  we  do 
regret  to  see  honest  men  toiling 
hard  to  raise  a  crop  on  land  not 
half  drained,  or  so  poor  that  it  is 
out  of  the  question  for  him  to  suc- 
ceed. High  farming  at  this  time 
is  better  than   any  bank  stock  in 


North  Carolina,  for  it  will  yield  at 
least  25  per  cent  on  all  capital  in- 
vested at  present  prices  of  pro- 
duce. 

To  many  of  our  readers  this  may 
seem  an  exaggeration,  but  we  think 
if  they  will  go  into  a  careful  calcu- 
lation, they  will  be  able  to  see  that- 
all  lands  that  produce  one  bale  of 
cotton  per  acre,  or  forty  to  fifty  ! 
bushels  of  corn  and  small  grain  in 
like  proportion,  that  we  are  right. 

If  the  medium  farmer  meets  all 
expenses  and  has  a'small  surplus, 
when  he  produces  one  half  bale  of 
cotton  per  acre  and  20  bushels  of 
corn,  what  per  cent  will  the  maxi- 
mum raise  when  he  produces  on  | 
the  same  amount  of  land  double  ? 

This  is  a  question  to  which  we 
desire  to  direct  the  especial  atten- 
tion of  all  planters. 


DOINGS 


ON 


AND  INTENTIONS 
THE  FARM. 

As  usually  at  this  period  of  the 
year,  there  is  not  that  regularity  in 
the  work  of  the  farm,  as  the  crop 
is  about  all  housed  and  the  freed- 
men  are  naturally  inclined  to  think 
it  is  necessary  to  slack  up  for 
Christmas. 

From  the  15th  of  December  to 
15th  of  January,  we  feel  that  if  we 
can  get  the  stock  properly  cared 
for  and  a  sufficiency  of  good  fuel 
to  burn,  is  about  all  that  can  be 
obtained.  As  soon  as  we  can  bring 
the  force  regularly  to  bear,  we  shall 
commence  in  earnest  to  do  all  we 
possibly  can  to  raise  compost  for 
the  next  crop,  by  mixing  cotton 
seed,  ashes  and  stable  manure  with 
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swamp  muck  and  vegetable  mould  We  intend  to  make  honest  con- 
of  any  description.  We  have  just  tracts  with  freedmen  and  make  fair 
purchased  a  iarm  upon  which  there   settlements,  and  then  we  shall  exact 


are  fifteen  hundred   acres   of  open 

land,  to  which  our  energies  will  be 

principally  devoted.     This  farm  at 

the  close  of  the  war   was  under  a 

fair  state  of  cultivation,  but  as  the 

owner  could  not  obtain   labor   to 

cultivate  it,  he  sold  it  to  a  Yankee 

who  was   a  sutler  in  the  Federal 

army,  on  a  credit  for  a  good]price  ; 

but  like  all  of  our  Northern  friends 

who  came  down   South  to  show  us 

how  to  farm,  he  has  "  played  out.  " 

This  farm  is  in  bad  condition,  and 

to  take  one  view  of  it,  it  seems  like 


a  faithful  discharge  of  duty  on  their 
part. 

We  have  never  been  troubled  to 
get  all   the  labor  we    desired,  be- 
cause we  have  never   disappointed 
in  one  particular  any    laborer  of 
character  we  have  had  charge  ol 
since  the  war.     We  here  say  for  the 
benefit  of  our  brother  farmers,  that 
on  all  occasions  you  should  be  very 
explicit  in  making  contracts   and 
faithful  in  complying   with   them, 
for  the  negro  is  a  creature  that  will 
go   out   at   every   gap  that  is   left 
open,  as  well    as  see  every  advan- 


a  heartless  job  to   undertake  to  re 

suscitate  it  to  its  former  productive    tage  you  may  take  of  him. 

pnnaoitv      Believino;  as  we  do  that 

capacity.     ^     &  FENCES  A  GREAT  TAX. 

perseverance  and  prudence   seldom 

if  ever  fails,  we  intend  to  do   our        One  century  back  our  progenitors 

best   under    the    circumstances  to  |  adopted  a  fence  law  by  which  stock 


prove  that  there  is  money  to  be 
made   on  large   farms  as  well  as 
small.     On  this  farm  we  believe 
there  are  one    thousand    acres    of 
cleared  land  that  will  give  us   20 
per  cent,  net  on  all  capital  invested, 
after  the  first  year.     This  may  not 
be  believed,  but  we  say  all  good 
land  in  the  cotton  belt  of  North 
Carolina  can  be  made  by  proper 
management  to  produce  more  than 
any  Bank  stock  in  the  State. 

Poor  land  with  the  best  of  culti- 
vation is  bad  stock,  while  poor  land 
with  bad  culture  is  death  to  the 
farmer's  success.  >We  are  now  in 
debt  for  this  farm,  but  we  intend  to 
pay  for  it  by  economy  and  honest 
industry. 


were  prevented  from  entering 
arable  land.  This  law  was  enacted 
because  the  interest  of  all  was  ma- 
terially advanced  by  the  profits 
arising  from  raising  stock.  Then 
this  country  was  almost  in  a  com- 
plete wilderness,  there  being  but  a 
few  people  with  but  little  patches 
in  cultivation. 

Look  at  the  picture !  then  stock 
raising  was  profitable  while  farm- 
ing was  a  secondary  consideration, 
but  now  we  have  a  country  alto- 
gether different,  this  wilderness  has 
been  changed  into  a  country  of 
pleasant  habitations. 

Is  it  economy  to  continue  in 
being  a  law  to  compel  men  to 
fence  stock  out  of  the  farm,  when 
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there  is  nothing  for  said  stock  to 
live  upon  ?  It  is  not  only  a  plague 
upon  the  farmers  of  the  country 
in  many  sections,  but  it  is  an  insult 
to  intelligence  to  say  that  this  curse 
should  be  tolerated  any  longer. 
There  is ; not  one  farmer  in  ten, 
within  the  cotton  belt  of  the  State, 
but  what  would  be  benefitted  by 
having  a  law  compelling  men  to 
keep  their  stock  where  justice  de- 
mands, on  their  own  premises.  We 
have  gone  into  a  mathemathical 
calculation  heretofore  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  shown  as  plain  as  can  be 
the  enormity  of  this  law. 

We  here  say  it  is  nothing  more 
than  ignorance  that  continues  in 
existence  this  detestible  nuisance. 

In  Scotland  Neck,  Halifax  coun- 
ty, where  there  resides  a  communi- 
ty of  inteligent  farmers,  they  have 
by  mutural  consent  all  enclosed 
their  stock  on  their  farms,  conse- 
quently hundreds  of  miles  of  fence 
have  gone  down,  saving  thousands 
of  dollars  in  labor  and  timber. 

One  of  the  most  intelligent 
farmers  of  that  section  informed  us 
that  he  was  realizing  net  in  his 
farm  25  per  cent,  annually. 

The  Legislature  at  its  present 
session  should  maturely  consider 
this  important  question,  and  render 
to  the  farmer  that  consideration 
that  is  due  the  greatest  vocation  en 
earth,  the  culture  of  the  soil. 


It  is  said  that  one  green  tarletan 
dress  contains  arsenic  enough  to 
kill  a  man  ;  and  yet  men  don't 
seem  to  be  afraid  to  go  near  green 
tarletan  dresses. 


DOGS. 

The  present  Legislature  should 
take  some  action  in  regard  to  the 
worthless  host  of  half  famished 
canines  in  the  State.  We  feel 
confident  there  are  more  dogs  in 
Eastern  North  Carolina  than  sheep. 
This  plague  on  the  industry  of  our 
people  should  cease  to  exist.  Let 
this  honorable  body  place  a  tax 
upon  each  dog  of  three  dollars,  to 
be  applied  to  educational  purposes. 
This  will  have  the  effect  to  im- 
prove the  breed  of  canines  as  well 
as  secure  to  the  State  thousands  of 
sheep  and  millions  of  poultry  and 
eggs  that  are  consumed  by  this 
pest. 

Quaker  Plum  Pudding. — Take 
slices  of  light  bread  spread  thin 
with  butter  and  lay  in  a  pudding 
dish  layers  of  this  bread  and  rai- 
sins, tiil  within  an  inch  of  the  top. 
Add  five  eggs,  well  beaten,  and  a 
quart  of  milk,  and  pour  over  the 
pudding ;  salt  and  spice  to  taste. 
Bake  it  twenty  or  fwenty-five  min- 
utes, and  eat  with  liquid  sauce. 
Before  using  the  raisins,  boil  them 
in  a  little  water,  and  put  it  all  in. 


Scalloped  Potatoes. — Boil  in 
skins,  peel  qnickly,  when  done,  and 
rub  through  a  calendar,  or  coarse 
sieve,  or  mash  smoothly;  season 
highly  with  salt,  pepper  and  butter; 
add  two  or  three  hard-boiled  eggs 
chopped  fine.  Four  eggs  to  a  quart 
of  mashed  potatoes  are  nice ;  but 
if  not  plenty,  two  will  answer. 
Fill  a  bake  dish  with  it  and  bake 
long  enough  to  form  a  delicately 
brown  crust.  Serve  as  soon  as  ta- 
ken from  the  oven. 


